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IN THREE PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


I 


HEN I look back into the past, and try to 

recall my earliest recollections, I see my- 

self a little child in the home of the old soldier 

Sébastien Florentin, who was a native of Theon- 

ville, and once a captain in a line regiment—the 

Hundred and First Grenadiers—under the First 
Empire. 

I see again that little house looking out on 
La Rue du Mouton d’Or. It consisted, like all 
those in the neighborhood, of but one floor above 
the rez de chaussée. A narrow passage ran di- 
rectly through it into the courtyard, shut in be- 
tween the high walls of the gexdarmerze, and led 
to the well, with its stones all overgrown with 
moss, and to the dark woodhouse in the rear. 

The staircase turned to the left. Its wooden 
rail was often decorated with the uniforms of the 
lodge, for it was there that his servant chose to 
brush them. My friends always let rooms to an 
officer of the regiment then stationed there, which 
brought in twenty francs each month, and thus 
added to Madame Florentin’s resources. 

You see, when one’s cross is tarnished by 
years, and the Bourbons have cut down the pen- 
sions, it is necessary to be economical. 

I close my eyes, and it all comes up before 
me. I can see myself a little child, seated on my 
- low chair, with these kind people around me, and 
their little dog Azor and their paroquet Coco, 
We have just had our café au lazt. The win- 
dows are wide open, the morning sun is pouring 
in, and the pinks, mignonette, and wallflowers, 
standing in pots, drink in the air and the bright- 
ness of the day. 

I hear the bugle-call of the Eighteenth ringing 
out from the courtyard of the barracks. It is the 
first summons for morning inspection. It seems 
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to me that Iam there again. All this took place 
in 1829, in the time of the Holy Alliance, fifty- 
one years ago! Strangely enough, it seems to 
me as if it were yesterday! 

My parents, who kept a large grocery on the 
market square, had no time to trouble themselves 
much about me; they intrusted me, therefore, 
every day to the good Captain. His wife, Ma- 
dame Francoise, came for me every morning. I 
breakfasted and dined with them, and took long 
walks, holding fast to the hand of my friend 
Florentin, who had no children, and was very 
fond of me. In the evening I was taken home 
to supper and to sleep. It was in this way that 
I came to spend so much time in the society of 
the old soldier; his image is as vivid in my 
memory as that of my own father. He was tall, 
thin, erect, and much sunburned. His forehead 
was narrow and low, so Iong had it been com- 
pressed by his shako. His chin was pointed, his 
nose long and thin. Large wrinkles were in each 
corner of his mouth. A cravat of buff lawn, 
lined with stiff pasteboard, surrounded his small 
neck. He was always carefully shaved, attend- 
ing to that task himself, standing every morning 
before a small mirror hung to the fastening of 
the window. As to his apparel, it was always 
simple and modest, and its cleanliness something 
remarkable. I do not remember that I ever saw 
one single spot on his garments. To sum it all 
up, I must say—God forgive me !—that he, with 
his grave, austere, and somewhat zaive expres- 
sion of face, was very like Don Quixote! 

Almost all of the old soldiers of the First Em- 
pire have more or less of that air—I can’t imagine 
why—but look at the old engravings of Charlat, 
and I am sure you will agree with me. 

As to Madame Florentin, she was as broad 
as she was long, and about forty. She was the 
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eldest daughter of the pork-butcher Bader, living 
on La Place d’Armes, and was the nicest person 
in the world; very agreeable to look upon she 
was, too, with her big brown eyes and her two 
superb water-curls on her temples. The tulle 
cap-strings were tied under her rosy, dimpled 
chin; her good-natured, nonchalant air concealed 
considerable acuteness. She was the best of 
wives to Florentin, though she led him by the 
nose. He sometimes called her in a voice of 
thunder, much as if he were at the head of his 
company: “Frentzel! Frentzel!’’ And Fran- 
coise, busy in her kitchen, always answered, “ Yes, 
Florentin, yes! I am coming!” But she never 
hastened herself ; she came when she was ready 
—that was all. 

What good people were these soldiers of the 
First Empire! The town was full of them. 
They had almost all married women of Phals- 
bourg, who, so to speak, had lain fallow since 
the thirteenth year of the Republic. -They were 
clever, smiling creatures, good housekeepers and 
managers, guarding: the pension and the cross of 
their husbands, who troubled themselves about 
nothing. 

What luck it was for them to be so well 
established, when they had come so near dress- 
ing St. Catharine’s hair! 

But for the battle of Waterloo, what would 
have happened? But nobody thought of this 
then, and all these old soldiers asked only to see 
the Duc de Reichstadt crowned. They held the 
Jesuits and the Bourbons in equal horror, and did 
all in their power to render them disagreeable to 
the nation. 

The old ramparts of Phalsbourg were tum- 
bling, and in the bushes that had grown over this 
rubbish thousands of blackbirds and finches war- 
bled from morn till dewy eve. 

The toads and the frogs sang their sad litany 
in the green water of the moat, with the last sighs 
of the Angelus, and, in front of the arsenal, the 
old cannons of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena, 
lay with easy consciences and undisturbed souls, 
slumbering in the shadow of tall chestnut-trees, 
upon worm-eaten planks, guarded by a veteran. 

Except on Wednesdays and Fridays, market- 
days, when a crowd of country-folk filled the wine- 
shops and inns, the days were sleepy and quiet. 
But, on those days, the contrast with the usual 
silence would have astonished you. Wagons 
rattled in, with great cracking of whips, and the 
noise of the people on the square buying and 
selling eggs, butter, and poultry, would have 
deafened you. It looked like another town. 

All these things poured in from Alsace and 
Lorraine. The ladies, in their fresh morning 
dresses, each with her little basket on her arm, 
made ‘their way between the baskets displayed on 
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the benches under the elms, asking, in French 
and in Alsatian fafozs, the prices of the vege- 
tables. 

The talking and the bargaining were never- 
ending. I always accompanied Madame Fran- 
coise, and clung close to her skirts. 

Sometimes I took it into my head to run 
away and go to our shop, where everybody went, 
and which was as crowded as a beehive. 

Then father or mother, busy in weighing or 
measuring, catching a glimpse of me, would call 
out : 

“Take care, Lucien! you will certainly get 
trodden on. Take care!” 

But I slipped through the skirts of the wo- 
men and the big legs of the men, incased in 
stout leather gaiters, and reached the back shop, 
where saddle-bags stood against the wall, and 
baskets were placed one on top of another. [ 
delighted in all this noise and confusion, and in 
the red vests and three-cornered hats. I was 
perfectly happy to be allowed to look at the 
cabbages and baskets of radishes; at the par- 
tridges and hares piled up on the floor, and at 
the live poultry, the cocks with their scarlet 
crests, the geese and the ducks in their wicker 
cages—all put in here until the hour of sale. All 
the peasants for six leagues around knew me, 
and said to each other: 

“That is Monsieur Pelerin’s little boy.” 

Several good old women gave me bunches of 
cherries or an apple or a pear, each accompanied 
with a hearty hug. 

Ah! I have never known days so happy 
since! It seems to me that I can still perceive 
the smell of the cloves, the ginger, and the cin- 
I can see again the loaves 
of sugar and the bunches of candles hung to the 
ceiling ; the boxes of raisins and of figs standing 
as sentinels at our door: these are my earliest 
recollections. At night, after supper, when all 
was quiet, and father and mother with the ser- 
vants sat around the table in the back shop, 
counting the copper sous, my father, a little dark 
man with quick eyes and quicker speech, would 
exclaim : 

“Bless my heart! how that boy frightens 
me! He is always under people’s feet! He 
really must be sent to school, for Madame Flo- 
rentin does not take the care she ought of him.” 

Then I would weep, and my mother would 
kiss me, saying, as she did so: 

“No, my child, don’t be troubled; it won’t 
be this year that you will be sent to Monsieur 
Vassereau’s. But you must be more careful ; 
so many accidents happen!” 

Then she would carry me off to her bed, 
where I soon fell asleep, after commending my 
soul to the care of Almighty God. 
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The next morning Madame Frangoise would 
come for me as usual, and neither she nor I 
heard a word more about school. 

My parents had the greatest respect for the 
old Captain, and Madame Francoise never asked 
a favor of them without obtaining it at once. 

I was then six years old; that is the age at 
which the mind opens rapidly, and when one 
learns the most without knowing it. The books 
we study later with such infinite toil do not tell 
us half as much as one of those hours spent 
looking into the street or fields, or into a public 
square. 

All we hear and see then is graven on our 
minds, and serves as food for our thoughts and 
meditations to the end of our days. 

The reason why the old so often forget the 
things of yesterday is because their minds are so 
full of those of their childhood. 


II. 


My friend Florentin had a little garden out 
of the town, which we reached through La Porte 
de France. He was not the only one who had a 
garden, for all these old soldiers, not knowing 
in what way to occupy their time, cultivated a 
small bit of ground, surrounded by a hedge, and 
planted with vegetables and flowers. Each had 
a little shed in one corner, which he papered 
with old engravings, and found a thousand means 
of embellishing. Such was the garden of my 
friend: he trimmed his trees with infinite care, 
and wondered at every new leaf that grew. He 
allowed no one to touch them but himself. 

This garden was not more than a quarter of 
an acre, but it was his paradise. 

It was there we went after dinner. He un- 
locked his shed, hung up his coat on a nail be- 
hind the door, and put on a linen jacket and an 
old straw hat. Then, as it was warm, my friend 
arranged a comfortable bed for me with some 
bundles of straw, and I lay down to sleep, Azor 
at my feet curled up with his head between his 
paws. 

There was a soft hissing sound around us; 
the bees and the cockchafers sang in chorus; 
sleep soon came to me, and I lay there for hours. 

Captain Florentin in the mean time went in 
and out, cutting, digging, and watering. 

He had near the shed an old barrel full of 
water, kept warm by the sun, for plants don’t 
like cold, raw water; and in this cask, which he 
filled every night before he went away, bringing 
the water in buckets from a small cistern covered 
with planks—in this barrel, I say, where the 
blackish water was covered with water-lilies, lived 
a frog. 

As evening came on, when the shadows of 
the poplars on the road fell on the little garden, 
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and the air, heated during all the day, was now 
deliciously cool and soft, I would awake, and 
leisurely look around. Azor, too, would awaken, 
shake himself, and prick up his ears. Florentin, 
who was watching us through the open window, 
would come in laughing. 

“Ah! lazy ones!” he would cry; “so you 
think you have had sleep enough, do you? Now 
you must have your bath, and then we will have 
a mouthful to eat. What have you to say to 
that?” 

“T say that is just what I want,” I answered. 

“- All right, then.” 

And, seating himself on the bench, he would 
take me on his knees, take off my shoes, my 
stockings, my blouse, and my shirt, as tenderly 
and smilingly as any old nurse would have done. 
After which, lifting me in his two big hands, he 
would plunge me up and down two or three times 
in the big barrel. I caught his sleeve sometimes, 
and he would say: 

“ Don’t be afraid, little one; I will hold you 
tight!” 

Then sitting on his arm, with the water run- 
ning off my white skin, with my elbow on his 
shoulder, we would look for a minute at the frog 
with its big round eyes, its queer nose, and its 
legs half doubled under its belly; it was always 
green, and I wondered at that. 

“Is not my frog lovely?” he would ask. 

“Yes, it is lovely, but what does it eat ?”’ 

““Oh — flies, cockchafers, anything of that 
kind!’”’ And he dropped in a cockchafer, at 
which the frog snapped eagerly. 

We stood, as I say, a minute or two looking 
at the creature; then he carried me into the 
shed and rubbed me with a towel, and then 
dressed me carefully, after which he took out a 
small measure of wine that he had brought, 
poured out a little in a glass for me, adding a 
little sugar. He filled up his own, and we drank 
each other’s health with great ceremony, eating 
also a crust of bread. 

Azor watched us and got his share. We 
caressed him, and all three were as happy as 
kings. When we heard a distant clock strike 
seven, and when rich lines of crimson stretched 
across the western sky, my dear old friend took 
off his linen jacket and old cap, and locking the 
door we went home to supper. Never in all my 
life since have I spent sweeter hours than those! 
Tears come to my eyes as I describe them to 
you. Another thing that pleased me was when 
Madame Florentin took me with her on Sunday 
to high mass or to vespers; for my parents, 
though Lutherans, considered that all religions 
were good, and allowed every person to think 
and believe in such matters as he thought best. 
My father had but one saint in his calendar, as 
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he often said with a laugh, and that was Saint 
Tolerance. 

My mother, who had a lovely voice, liked to 
sing praises to the Lord in the temple among 
the rest of the faithful when she had time on 
Sundays, and on other days when the shop was 
not too full of people. 

I was permitted, therefore, to go to high 
mass, and my mother even gave me a sou for 
the offertory. Nothing gave me a more delight- 
ful sensation than to feel the small gold plate 
extended by the curé touch my cheek. 

I sat close to Madame Florentin, near the 
choir, in my best clothes. The sacred pictures, 
the altar smoking with incense, the intoning of 
the priests and the swelling of the organ, the 
troops in uniform packing all the aisles, the com- 
mand “ Kneel”’ at the moment of the elevation 
of the Host, the bayonets all shining ina line, had 
something inexpressibly solemn in it, and greatly 
moved my childish soul. 

The band of the Eighteenth was playing in 
the upper gallery. All this éc/a¢ pleased and ab- 
sorbed me; but Madame Florentin kept whis- 
pering to me softly, “Say your prayers, Lucien, 
say your prayers.” And I began to move my 
lips, though where my thoughts were I know not, 
and my eyes were wide open. 

Nothing I have seen since has ever produced 
as much effect on me as this magnificent cere- 
mony with all its golden glitter, its music, and 
the echoes under the vaulted ceiling of the old 
church. Madame Francoise was quite pleased 
with me, and said, as we came out: 

“You have been very good, Lucien—very 
good indeed.” 

Then the review began on the Place d’Armes 
opposite the church; all the regiment in white 
pantaloons and wearing large red plumes—the 
voltigeurs, with collars and facings of yellow, were 
drawn up on the four sides of the square, going 
through with their daily drill. The loud voices 
of the colonels, commandants, and captains an- 
swered each other and were repeated by the 
echoes among the fortifications : ‘‘ Shoulder arms ! 
Present arms! Ground arms!” The horses of 
the superior officers curveting and prancing, the 
crowd and the people at every window, the rattle 
and the thud of the guns all coming down to- 
gether, the sunshine, the storks in their nests in 
the bell-tower far above all this tumult, one and 
all threw me into an ecstasy of delight. 

And as Madame Florentin was hurrying to 
prepare our dinner I ran to find my friend, who 
was always on the Place at this hour, behind the 
ranks under the elms with other old soldiers, 
all watching the movements of the troops with 
frowning brows, compressed lips, and grave, 
scrutinizing eyes. 


They had nothing to do with 


it, and this was what disturbed them ; they were 
restless in their inactivity. They were like old 
war-horses condemned to the plow, neighing as 
they heard the distant sound of the trumpet. 

I looked around, and I saw first Monsieur 
Michelair, a former commandant of the Old 
Guard ; Metzinger, colonel of artillery ; Major Bo- 
yer, made a baron on the battle-field of Ligny 
by the Emperor; Captains Vidal, Desjardens, 
Richard, Florentin, and fifty more, leaning on 
their canes, gesticulating, walking to and fro, de- 
describing their marches and counter-marches, 
their skirmishes, their combats from Madrid to 
the Kremlin, stopping from time to time at a 
louder clash of arms to look on with an air of 
indifference. They did not permit themselves to 
make the smallest criticism, so great was their 
respect for the army, and so conscious were they 
that they themselves, in other days, would not 
have allowed a word from the fékzs. 

These poor old men were now no more than 
pékins, which fact did not prevent them from 
still retaining all the susceptibilities of military 
honor ; they invariably spoke to each other with 
the greatest courtesy, knowing that among sol- 
diers the smallest word may lead to the gravest 
consequences, in which sword and pistol might 
have their share. I did not understand this until 
later. 

At that time, clinging to the hand of my old 
friend, I listened to the stories of battles lost and 
won, and never thought of cuts and bruises. 

Near me was Justine, the daughter of Cap- 
tain Vidal, and my little friend. 

She was a tiny creature, dainty, mischievous, 
and somewhat pale, with great blue eyes and 
very light hair. She was also the grandchild 
of our neighbor the baker, Weiss by name, for 
Captain Vidal had married Mademoiselle Nicole, 
his daughter, and the fair Cocole (for this was the 
name by which she was familiarly called) often 
came to see my mother, bringing her little Justine 
with her. Justine and I had promised to marry 
each other at some future day, and this promise 
the older people thought very amusing. 

When Captain Vidal was away, we two filled 
his house with noise. Justine had many play- 
things—little carriages and carts, dolls, and musi- 
cal boxes, which I broke to see how they went. 
This did not please Captain Vidal, who, on com- 
ing home, called me “ the pandour,” and told me 
to go to the devil. Justine wept, and put her 
arms around his neck, and, as the brave Captain 
had no other child, he relented in order to keep 
things smooth in his house. 

Ah! how I loved Justine, and how gayly we 
ran about on the square on these festal Sundays! 
In vain were we called ; we were always off again 
under the feet of the crowd. 
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Finally, at twelve o'clock, the soldiers marched 
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grave and solemn, sipping their coffee slowly, 


off, half turning to the right, the others to the left. 

My friend Florentin made me a sign that it 
was the dinner-hour. Captain Vidal, in his big 
voice, shouted for Justine, and we separated. 

Thus did these days, the days of the grand 
reviews, pass away. As we Sat at table we could 
hear the regiment marching in the distance, the 
roll of the big drum, and the bugle-call, as the 
troops entered the barracks. 

My friend Florentin was pleased with me and 
I with him, and Madame Francoise praised my 
behavior in church. 

“Look out that you don’t make a sacristan 
of him,” said Florentin. ‘ We have had quite 
enough of such people. Lucien will be a soldier 
—won’t you, my boy?” 

“ That I will, sir!” 

“That is right! I think we are always of 
the same mind, we two!” 


III. 


NEAR the end of the autumn of 1829, at the 
time of the vintage in Alsace, an extraordinary 
thing came to pass. 

My friend Florentin was in the habit, on Sun- 
day, after dinner, of going to play a game of piquet 
with Monsieur Rosenthal, a former comrade of 
Bernadotte’s in the regiment of the Royale Ma- 
rine, before the Revolution of 1789. 

My friend Florentin was, about the same time, 
in the regiment of the Royal Allemand, one of the 
four regiments with which the Emperor of Aus- 
tria had presented his daughter Marie Antoinette, 
on her marriage with Louis XVI, and whose 
colonel was then Max, afterward Maximilian I, 
King of Bavaria. 

The recollection of Bernadotte always brought 
a frown to the brow of my friend Florentin, who 
reproached the King of Sweden for having be- 
_trayed the Emperor at Leipsic; but, as Rosen- 
thal could by no possibility be blamed for this, 
he preserved a rigid silence on this delicate sub- 
ject. 

Rosenthal, on his side, was equally reticent, 
and made no allusion to the defection of Maxi- 
milian during our terrible retreat from Hanau, 
and, thanks to this tacit compromise, peace 
reigned between them. 

Rosenthal, who was quite as tall and quite as 
thin as Florentin, was even more solemn in ap- 
pearance. He always wore knee-breeches and 
silk stockings, a three-cornered hat, and a queue, 
braided with a watered ribbon, the bow at the 
end ez papillon. 

Please imagine the quaint picture presented 
by these two old men, seated in the hall of the 
Ville de Bale, the principal inn of the town, a 
table between them, their cards in their hands, 


and greatly disturbed when the adversary was 
too prosperous. Their color heightened, and 
Rosenthal would murmur, “ You have the most 
infernal luck!” 

I sat close beside them, my arms on their 
table, my legs curled up under me on the chair, 
and Azor within reach of my hand, looking on at 
this quiet game, carried on among all the drink- 
ing and smoking about us. When I was tired I 
wandered out into the kitchen or to the stables 
and poultry-yard of the inn, coming back every 
fifteen minutes to see who was winning, and to 
put up little prayers against Rosenthal. 

Now, this day it was Florentin who was win-. 
ning. He had won the coffee, two little glasses 
of cognac, and a bottle of the white wine of Al- 
sace; and Rosenthal’s nose seemed to me to be 
momentarily growing longer, while a crimson 
flush on his cheek-bones was extending to his 
wig. He kept saying: “ Upon my life, I don’t 
understand this. I don’t understand such luck.” 

Finally, my friend, hearing this said so often, 
got angry and exclaimed: “ What don’t you un- 
derstand? What do you mean? Speak out, 
man!” 

His eyes flashed and his bushy eyebrows 
quivered. 

“ Well, then,” cried Rosenthal, equally angry, 
“J mean that such luck is not natural.” 

“ That will do,” answered my friend Floren- 
tin, straightening himself up and reaching for his 
cane. “People are looking at us. Let us go 
out. It is not here that we can finish this mat- 
fers 

Rosenthal, rising from his chair, said: “ Very 
well! Let us go out!” 

They pushed their way through the astonished 
crowd, I keeping close behind them. At the foot 
of the three steps that led to the grand sad/e, and 
in the courtyard, they stopped abruptly. Stand- 
ing face to face, with their noses not an inch 
apart, like two old fighting-cocks, they looked 
into the whites of each other’s eyes, and said : 

“ You will give me satisfaction, sir?” 

“Whenever you please, sir.” 

“ To-morrow, then, sir, in the Allée des Su- 
reaux.” 

“Very well, sir. At what hour?” 

“ At six o’clock in the evening, sir. I have 
the right to choose my weapons—the sword, sir.” 

“ Agreed, sir. We have now only to find our 
seconds.” 

They were about to separate, when I, fired by 
my desire to espouse the cause of my friend, 
made a dash at Rosenthal’s thin leg, and bit him 
in the calf through his silk stocking. 

He turned with uplifted cane, ready to fell 
me to the earth in his rage. Fortunately, Flo- 
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rentin parried the blow with his stick, and Azor, 


feeling that he must do his share, filled the 
vaulted ceiling with his ear-splitting barks. 

People rushed from out the sa//e, and the two 
old men, not caring to make a spectacle of them- 
selves, took leave of each other, saying, ‘“ To- 
morrow, then!” 

Florentin crossed the square with my hand 
in his, talking fast as he went: “You have 
done well, my boy. You defended me. You are 
a brave fellow. Don’t be troubled. We will set- 
tle this Kazserlzch, this friend of Bernadotte’s. 
Rascal! He won't draw his pension much 
longer! My luck, indeed! How dared he say 
such a thing? Just wait! He shall see what 
my luck is to-morrow. Yes, Charles-Jean, as 
you bite the earth, you shall think of your 
words!” 

Muttering other unintelligible words, we 
reached his house, when Madame Francoise 
saw that Florentin had taken a glass too much, 
but took care not to make any remark about it, 
particularly as he at once took his seat in his 
arm-chair and fell asleep, as he did every Sunday 
on returning from the Hotel de Bale. 

He was no longer of an age to indulge in the 
fiery wine of Alsace. He had taken but little, 
but as he was over sixty he should not have 
touched it at all, particularly after his cognac ; 
but this he did not realize. 

Madame Francoise on these days always took 

me home at once. I supped with my parents as 
usual, and fell asleep in my chair, waking the 
next morning in my bed, to my great astonish- 
ment. 
This is what happened that day: Madame 
Florentin came for me always at seven o’clock, 
but she did not make her appearance this time. 
After waiting for her a little while, I suddenly 
remembered the occurrences of the day before, 
and rushed off at full speed to their house, where 
I found my dear Florentin alone. 

He had just taken from a wardrobe two long 
swords, which he was carefully examining. He 
tried the points on the floor of the room, he 
standing erect as he did so, and muttering, “ Yes, 
that is good—good!” And as the door opened 
without noise he did not see me—I stood look- 
ing at him in silence and great surprise. 

Having laid one sword on the table between 
* the two windows, he put himself on guard with 
the other, stamping his foot as he did so. He 
still wore his morning slippers. 

“One, two!” he cried, as he made his lunge. 
Then, standing erect on his aged legs, he mur- 
mured: “I am solid enough still! Ha! ha! Sé- 
bastien, your joints are not rusty yet!” 

I saw him in profile, and his long, thin face 
had an expression of savage joy; his scanty gray 


locks rose from his bald temples like the plumes 
of an old eagle. 

“ Ah! my friend,” I said, “you are sharpen- 
ing your big sword to kill Rosenthal!” 

“Is that you?” he answered, turning quickly. 
“Yes, my boy—yes! Look at this!” And he 
bent the sword again—back it flew like a spring. 
“Yes, this will do!” he muttered—*“this will 
do!” 

Then I took up the other sword from the ta- 
ble, and I said, “ How heavy it is!” 

“Heavy !. You will not think so by and by!” 
he replied. And taking the sword from my 
hands he wrapped it up with the other in a cov- 
ering of serge, and laid it with great care in the 
bottom of the wardrobe, which he locked. Then, 
looking at me, he cried out gayly: “ You fought 
for me well, little one, yesterday! The Kazser- 
lich must have the marks of your teeth on his 
leg to-day, I fancy !’”” And he went off in a roar 
of laughter that seemed as if it would never end. 

“ Now,” he said, at last, “we must hunt up 
our seconds. If you were only twenty years 
older, I would take you; and you would see 
your old friend Florentin on the field—but I 
must look for others, my boy! Captain Vidal 
and Foissard the color-bearer—they will gladly 
render me this service.” 

As our café au lazt was usually sérved at 
this hour, and he saw no sign of it, he began to 
shout in his voice of thunder: “ Frentzel! Frent- 
Zelis 

All the house trembled; Madame Francoise 
did not reply. He began to grow angry, and, 
turning to me, he said: ‘“‘Go see what she is 
doing, Tell her to come here quick, for I am 
getting mad!” 

I ran to the little kitchen. Madame Fran- 
coise was not there, and there was not even a 
spark of fire on the hearth. 

I returned with this intelligence to my friend, 
when suddenly the outer door opened, and some 
fifteen ladies—the wives of officers— filed in! 
Francoise had been to inform them of what 
was going on. Sébastien had been imprudent 
enough to confide to her what had taken place, 
and she had run round to them all to say that, if 
these old soldiers were beginning to exterminate 
each other thus, there would soon be neither 
pensions nor crosses to touch. This moved 
them to that degree that they all hurried in to 
remonstrate, and prevent the duel. 

They had taken no time to make their toi- 
lets; they were in their morning dresses, with 
their hair half combed. 

Never had they been seen like this before. 
My friend Florentin was literally dumfounded. 
“What is it?’ he stammered. “ What do you 
want? Who are your” 


ay 
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Suddenly realizing that these were the wives 
of his colleagues, he added: 

“Be seated, ladies. What can I do for 
you?” 

Then Madame Rosenthal, who was of the 
number, exclaimed with a sob: 

“ Captain, you shall not fight with Rosenthal, 
I will not allow it!” 

And Florentin, realizing what had happened, 
turned angrily to Frentzel, saying : 

“Madame, who gave you permission to tell 
this ?” 

She, bursting into tears in her turn, an- 
swered : 

“Florentin, you never loved me! 
most unhappy woman !” 

- She was very pale, and, as all the other wo- 
men began to moan, he took hold of the back of 
a chair, and grinding his old stumps of teeth, 
and with difficulty preventing himself from driv- 
ing these women like dried leaves before a tem- 
pest, he growled : 

“Thunder and lightning! Ladies! will you 
kindly let me alone; if you do not, I can not an- 
swer for myself.” 

Then Rosenthal’s wife, throwing herself at 
his feet, cried: , 

“Captain, you shall not kill the father of my 
child!” 

Florentin indignantly answered : 

“Let him apologize to me, then! Let him 
admit his falsehood before the whole town, in 
the presence of.the entire regiment, at the grand 
review! Let him say, in just so many words, 
‘I have lied!’ Let the Kazserlzch humiliate 
himself, and then we will see. I don’t promise 
anything, I only say, we will see!” 

His voice was terrible, he rocked the chair to 
and fro as he spoke, the noise was deafening, 
but the women were true Phalsbourgeoises, and 
never dreamed of retreat. 

At this critical moment there suddenly ap- 
peared at the window, among the flower-pots, 
the severe face of the Commandant of the Old 
Guard, with his heavy, square cut, gray mus- 
tache, his white imperial and knitted brows. 
Behind him were the colonel of artillery, Met- 
zinger, and the Baron Boyer, called, to use the 
language of the day, the two greatest cabbage- 
heads among the veterans. 

The women had been to tell them of this 
strange episode, and Florentin, on seeing them, 
became more calm. 

“Were you coming in, Commandant?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“ You are very welcome; pray enter.” 

They entered in stiff and solemn silence, ar- 
rayed in their best garments. 
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“You will excuse me, gentlemen, for being 
in my shirt-sleeves,” said Florentin; “I did not 
expect you.” 

“ Ladies,” said the Commandant, ‘will you 
kindly leave us ?” 

They, still weeping, left the room. 

I was sitting in my corner near the chzffonzére, 
drinking in every word, and with wide-open eyes 
lost nothing of what was going on. 

My friend Florentin had put on his coat and 
tied his cravat. 

The four men were all standing. 

“Captain !”’ said the Commandant, “ we have 
been informed that you have an affair of honor 
with Rosenthal.” 

“Yes, Commandant, your information was 
correct.” 

“Will you give us the reasons in full? As 
old soldiers we are all of one family, and you 
know what the Emperor said, ‘ Dirty linen should 
be washed at home.’”’ 

“ Rosenthal permitted himself to insinuate 
that I was too lucky at cards,” answered Floren- 
tin, with ill-repressed rage; “and such things 
are only washed out in blood.” 

“Too lucky!” said Baron Boyer. ‘Did not 
the Russians say we were too lucky at Auster- 
litz, the Prussians at Jena, the Austrians at 
Marengo, and in fifty other battles? Don’t peo- 
ple who are beaten invariably say that the others 
are too lucky? What does that prove? It is 
only fools who never have any luck. If Rosen- 
thal had said that you had no luck, I could un- 
derstand your anger, for it would have been only 
another way of saying that you were a simpleton 
—that you amounted to nothing. Yes, then I 
could understand, but now I confess it is quite 
beyond me!” 

“And me too,” said Colonel Metzinger. 

“J don’t understand it either,” said Michelair. 
“The insult is not clear. Men do not go on the 
field, Captain, except for most serious reasons. 
We owe an example to the young army, an ex- 
ample of firmness, dignity, and discipline. As 
far as courage is concerned that is unnecessary, 
as all Europe knows that we are brave. If any 
one dared to assert the contrary, we stand ready 
to force the lie down his throat. Yes, Captain, 
without saying that you are wrong, I must say 
that I can’t see the insult.” 

“ Then let him explain it!” cried Florentin. 

“That is precisely what he has done,” an- 
swered the Commandant of the Old Guard, as 
he drew a note from his pocket. “Warned in 
time, we went first to Rosenthal, and this, Captain, 
is what he wrote under my very eyes: ‘I, Rosen- 
thal von Loewenhaupt, admit the entire honor of 
Monsieur Sébastien Florentin, his tried courage, 
and all his civil and military qualities. Having 
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no wish to offend him, I can not withdraw what 
I said, that “he had too much luck at piquet,” 
but I maintain that my words were not intended 
to cast any doubt upon his honor and loyalty. 
ROSENTHAL VON LOEWENHAUPT,’” 

My friend Florentin took the paper and read 
it several times, with frowning brow and evident 
dissatisfaction ; finally he said : 


“If he chooses to eat his own words, of . 


course, there is nothing more to be said. But 
you can tell him from me, Commandant, that I 
regard him as a very poor player, and when this 
is the case a man had best let cards alone!” 

The others smiled. Baron Boyer pressed his 
hand in a friendly way, and said: 

“This bad business is well over, Captain, and 
we are very glad, for duels between old soldiers 
might cast reproach on the grand army of which 
we are the representatives.” 

“ Florentin,” cried Commandant Michelair, in 
a familiar tone, “ you may be sure that, if swords 
had been drawn, I should have insisted on the 
honor of being your second.” 

These words soothed my friend Florentin, 
who, smiling this time, in all sincerity replied : 

“Thanks, my Commandant! If it ever hap- 
pens that I am engaged in a serious affair, I shall 
remember what you say.” And they separated 
with cordial shakes of the hand. 

Frentzel weht to prepare our coffee, and we 
breakfasted as usual. 

The Captain said not one reproachful word to 
his wife, and no one would have believed that 
anything unusual had taken place. Sébastien 
Florentin was not of a sanguinary disposition, 
but he was thin-skinned, like all the old soldiers. 

Thus ended the affair between Rosenthal 
and my friend Florentin. 


IV. 


ABOUT this time the report was in circulation 
that the Duc de Reichstadt was to be crowned 
at Paris. All the veterans united once a week 
at the farm of Petit-Saint-Jean, the home of 
Colonel Thomas, two kilometres from the town, 
there to consult or to conspire together. Our 
Lorraine peasants, always fond of a jest, seeing 
them go past one after the other, with their over- 
coats buttoned to the chin, their hats pulled 
down over their eyes, and their canes under their 
arms, wagged their heads and chuckled, mutter- 
ing to themselves, “ The jolly old souls are go- 
ing after some new breeches !”’ 

As to myself I know nothing of what they 
did or said at the farm of Petit-Saint-Jean, for 
my friend Florentin never took me there with 
him. On the days when he went there, Fran- 
coise, after dinner, took me to Madame Vidal’s, 
at the corner of La Rue du Collége, where the 


wives of the other officers met to knit and drink 
a glass of ratafia while they talked over all im- 
aginable subjects, 

Justine and I sat near the table. We were 
given some skeins of wool to wind. I held the 
skein on my hands outspread like a little Saint 
John in adoration ; Justine wound the ball, and 
we listened to all that was said. Sometimes Jus- 
tine would make me a little sign to look at Moth- 
er Desjardens bending over her knitting; her 
glasses, as large as watch-crystals, were pushed 
down to the end of her long nose, on which al- 
ways stood a drop of snuff; then we hid our 
heads under the table in convulsions of laughter, 
But the old ladies, as they told their stories, 
laughed more than we did; sometimes they 
would suddenly remember that we were there, 
and would turn to look at us. We at once re- 
sumed our air of innocent unconsciousness. 

Madame Richard, the greatest laugher among 
them all, would shrug her shoulders as if to say: 
“They don’t understand! They are amusing 
themselves in their own way, without thinking of 
us!” And the ladies went on without thought 
of restraint. 

Madame Vidal brought out a jar of brandied 
cherries ; each put one in her mouth. 

Sometimes they would say: ‘Come here, Jus- 
tine! Come, Lucien.” And they would pop a 
cherry into our mouths. 

Cocole kissed her child ; the ladies smoothed 
my hair, and said: 

“ He will be handsome when he is a man; his 
eyes are superb.” 

“What a bandit he would make by and by!” 
murmured Madame Richard. 

And Frangoise answered: “‘ No, my dear, not 
he! He is as gentle as a lamb.—You will always 
be good, Lucien, won’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, Madame Florentin.” 

«“ Ah! don’t trust him, Frentzel,” cried Mother 
Desjardens, lifting her head and looking at me 
over her spectacles. ‘There is no worse water 
than that which is stagnant. I tell you I know! 
I have seen it all my life.” 

“Now go and sit down, and be good,” said 
Cocole. 

We obeyed, and never lost one word of what 
was said. We had enough to talk about the 
rest of the week. Justine mimicked the voice of 
one and the air of another, and we had good 
fun out of it. 

I have given you a picture of our little re- 
unions, and now I must tell you what took place 
two or three days after the Rosenthal affair. The 
ladies were talking of their husbands. They 
were in the best of spirits. I can hear them now. 

“Come, Madame Desjardens, give me your 
glass. You have hardly tasted your ratafia.” 
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“No, Cocole ;.I have had enough. My nose 
is quite red as it is.” 

“What difference does it make to us now 
whether our noses are red or not?” said Fran- 
coise; “our old men don’t look at us very closely 
nowadays.—Give me some, Cocole; I am not 
afraid. This evening when they come back from 
Petit-Saint-Jean, they won’t know where they 
are, and I foresee that we shall have to draw off 
their stockings. I give you fair warning.” 

“ How preposterous they are,” cried Madame 
Richard, “with their Duc de Reichstadt! A 
great Austrian scarecrow, who looks about as 
much like the Emperor as Saint Crepin looks like 
the sun! Do you know that they are, one and 
all, quite capable of being cut into inch bits in 
his honor at the first roll of the drum ?” 

“Yes, Madeleine, you are right,” said Fran- 
coise. “ Wasn’t my old Sébastien ready to ex- 
terminate Rosenthal for one little word? And, 
if we had allowed them to do it, would not they 
have massacred each other with their swords? 
Would they have left an ounce of meat on their 
bones? I declare, when one thinks of it, it is 
enough to make one shudder !—Give me acherry, 
Cocole; they are excellent, not a bit too much 
sugar in them, but just enough.” Dropping two 
or three cherries in her glass, she continued: 
“ Sébastien tells me every day that we must have 
the left bank of the Rhine, and that Reichstadt 
will take it. They have not had enough of a 
Waterloo yet; they want two, three, or four 
more, just like Michelair,” said the wife of the 
Commandant of the Old Guard. “Each time 
that he hears Waterloo mentioned he breaks two 
or three chairs. All our furniture has suffered 
more or less for that cause.” 

“If this continues,” interposed Nicole, taking 
up a dropped stitch in her knitting, “do you 
know what I think? I think that all our old 
soldiers. will end their days in a mad-house. 


Vidal himself, the most reasonable of them all, 


is entirely wild; if I were not here to remind 
him, he would forget to draw his cross and his 
pension. I have to go myself every quarter to 
claim them.” 

“Don't talk to me!” answered Francoise; 
“JT don’t know what men would do without their 
wives. We are obliged to have sense enough 
for both. My husband would like to be, I think, 
among the Russian snow-drifts again. And each 
time that he talks to me of the fogs of Holland, 
and of his Marshal Brune, he has tears in his 
eyes. Whata pity!” 

“ Ah, yes, what a pity!” the others replied in 
chorus. 

A long silence followed. The click of the 
knitting-needles was heard. Mother Desjardens 
opened her snuff-box and took a pinch. Then 
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some one looked up, and seeing the bright sun- 
shine flickering through the half-closed blinds— 
for it was a very warm day—said : 

“ What lovely weather we are having!” 

“Yes,” cried Francoise, “it makes me think 
of Valladolid. We were just married, and every 
night we heard serenades under our windows. 
Sébastien was frightfully jealous.” | 

“ Jealous ?” the others exclaimed, looking up 
from their work. 

“ Yes, jealous as a tiger.” 

They laughed, and Frangoise laid down her 
knitting, and continued in a sly, mischievous 
manner : 

“We were living in a delightful fosada, 
Plenty of nice people were there, too, and each 
time that Florentin was obliged to leave me, to 
go on duty, he would start, and then come back, 
look at me, and go out again. I knew what the 
poor man was thinking of ; he would have liked 
to take me with him, for drill and guard-mount- 
ing inspection, and the like. He never could 
tear himself away until the last bugle-call. One 
morning, when he was wandering around my — 
bed like a soul in torment, I was quite touched, 
and I said to him : 

“<«Florentin, will you do me a favor? There 
are so many strangers in this Josada, that I am 
always uneasy after you are gone. I should like 
you to lock the door and put the key in your 
pocket.’ 

“ You should have seen his relief, ladies. He 
drew a long breath and was off like a flash, tak- 
ing the key with him.” 

Madame Francoise imitated Sébastien, and 
the others laughed heartily. 

“T think,” said Cocole, “that you were al- 
together too amiable to allow yourself to be 
locked up in this way by a jealous husband. I 
should have allowed him to wander about as 
much as he pleased, but he should not have 
locked me in.” 

“Oh!” answered Francoise, demurely, as she 
took up her work; “don’t you suppose that I 
had another key made? I only wanted to tran- 
quillize poor dear Sébastien.” 

The ladies all laughed immoderately, even 
down to little Justine, who looked at me with a 
droll little wink. She had taken in all the fun 
of this story, but I had heard it without in the 
least understanding it. I was like my friend 
Florentin. Women are,. indeed, much more 
shrewd than we! 

Francoise continued to knit for a few mo- 
ments, thinking of what Cocole had said, and 
then exclaimed : 

“You were right, Nicole, in saying that I 
was too good to Sébastien, for he made me 
suffer for it in Spain and elsewhere. In Spain 
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we were ordered to escort the Marshal’s wagons, 
which left regularly for France with their loads 
of silver, chasubles, pixes, and holy pictures, from 
the churches, with many other similar things. 
These wagons, as I say, were sent off every 
week, and, as the Marshal knew Sébastien, we 
were always in command of the escort. I, see- 
ing all these rich things sent away like this, said 
to myself that it was only right that Sébastien, 
who was always ready to do his duty, should 
have a tiny reward. And one day, seeing some 
large gold tassels hanging down between the 
boards of a wagon, the idea came into my head 
that I would have them. I was doing no harm 
to any one; the monks were already embittered 
toward us, and it made no difference, of course.” 

“Of course not—of course not!” said the 
ladies. ‘It was an excellent idea!” 

“Yes, but unfortunately Sébastien placed 
sentinels every night around the wagons. In 
that wild country, amid mountains and deep 
ravines, where we might have been attacked at 
any moment, he, of course, could do nothing 
else. We halted at night in the most wretched 
villages, filled with people who only wished us 
harm. Sébastien went out every hour or two 
himself from the hut which was ours. This 
went on for several nights, and I saw no chance. 
But one night we stopped near Pampeluna, and 
Florentin was sleeping soundly. I rose softly, 
and put my scissors in my pocket, watching un- 
til the sentinel turned his back. I was just on 
the point of cutting one of the tassels which 
hung from the banner of some unknown saint, 
when a sentinel on the other side of the wagon 
saw me in the moonlight, and frightened me 
into fits by shouting, ‘Who goes there?’ This 
wakened everybody; Sébastien jumped off his 
pallet, and came rushing out with his saber in 


his hand. ‘What are you doing there, ma- 
dame?’ he cried. ‘ Bring her out and shoot her 
at once!’ He raised his sword in fury; his mus- 


tache actually stood out like the quills of a por- 
cupine. Never did I see such a terrible face. 
He was quite ready to kill me then and there. 
Fortunately, the tassel was not entirely cut off. 
Sébastien wanted me tried by a court-martial, and 
shot within twenty-four hours. Wasn't he faith- 
ful to his marshal—was not he in a rage? 
What creatures men are! He would have sac- 
rificed me for the honor of the flag, as he said; 
and he would have done it, too, if Lieutenant 
Trubert, a young man of excellent sense, and 
the handsomest man of the army, had not de- 
clared that this tassel had been hanging out of 
the wagon even since we started, and that one 
of the wheels had worn away the cord. 
“Sébastien by degrees calmed down; but, as 
you may readily believe, I was not disposed to 
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wander in the night again about the treasure- 
wagons. I began to think, too, that it was more 
agreeable to be with the regiment than to follow 
the escort. Ah! if I had not had such a stupid 
husband, we might have feathered our nest well 
in those days! But, with a man like that, who 
wants his own wife tried by a council of war, 
nothing can be done!” 

“Ah!” said Mother Desjardens, “you are 
right, Francoise; all these old soldiers have not 
an ounce of common sense among them. In- 
stead of laying up something like reasonable 
creatures, and thinking of their wives and their 
children, they have but one idea in their crazy 
brains, and that is, to sacrifice themselves in the 
defense of the thefts committed by their supe- 
riors! What absolute nonsense it all is !—But 
the clock is striking six, and there is supper to 
prepare.” 

“One more glass,” said Cocole. “Sit down, 
Madame Desjardens—pray sit down again.” 

“Just a very little, Madame Vidal, not a 
thimbleful—ah ! that is too much,” said the old 
woman; “but never mind. Your vafajia is so 
good !—so good!” and she emptied her glass 
with one gulp and wiped her mustache. 

The others followed her example, first rolling 
up their knitting and putting it in the pockets of 
their aprons, and went away, after appointing a 
day to meet again. 

I have just related word for word one of 
these visits. I am among those old women once 
more, and I can see them go out into the street 
and hear their voices as they separate at the cor- 
ner: “Good night, Nicole! Good night, Made- 
leine! I shall expect you a week from to-day.” 

“Yes, certainly, you will see us without fail.” 
And off they go, scudding fast, as the hour was 
growing late. 

Ah! these were clever women; there are 
no more like them nowadays. These were wo- 
men who understood human nature, and gently 
guided those terrible veterans of the First Empire, 
before whom all Europe had trembled. 


¥, 


THINGS went on in this way up to the fear- 
fully cold winter of 1829—the first winter that I 
clearly remember. 

What an event it was in the life of a child! 

It began during the fé¢e of Phalsbourg—the 
stalls of the gingerbread-venders were covered 
with snow. 

My friend Florentin, as he saw the first big 
flakes flutter against our window, said, “It is 
just the weather we had at the time of the battle 
of Eylau, which made me a captain.” 

And as Madame Frangoise brought in the 
café au lazt, and we seated ourselves at break- 
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fast, he resumed : “ We were in front of a good 
hot coffee-pot that day, my boy. We were in a 
marsh, buried nearly to our waists, from six 
o'clock in the morning until pitch-dark night. 
The battle raged around us. The Emperor 
wished to retain the position. We were amid 
the melting snow and the mud spattered over 
us by the bullets and grape-shot. The Russian 
cuirassiers made three attacks upon us. They en- 
tered the water until their horses’ manes floated 
out straight, and we shot them down. All day 
long the Hundred and First heard but one com- 
mand, ‘Close ranks !—close ranks!’ About 
five o'clock at night we, who had been eighteen 
hundred strong, were reduced to one hundred 
and sixty, and Captain Rollin said to me, ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Florentin, take the command!’ He was 
an old man, and half frozen. His daughter had 
just brought him a bowl of hot soup, which he 
began to eat a hundred feet in the rear on a 
small elevation. But a bullet carried him off, 
and his daughter too. After that I alone, Sébas- 
tien Florentin, commanded what was left of the 
regiment. I had stepped over the bodies of all 
the others.” 

He relapsed into thoughtful silence. 

'“ Then what happened ?” I asked. 

“Six weeks after, on the occasion of the gen- 
eral returns of the army, the Emperor, seeing 
that there were only one hundred and fifteen men 
left of the Hundred and First, asked who com- 
manded the regiment at Eylau. 

««« Sébastien Florentin, brevet lieutenant, Sire.’ 

“*Put him down as captain.” And I was 
made captain. I was decorated at Austerlitz.” 

Thus it was that I learned that snow fell on 
the day of the battle of Eylau. 

Ah, what a winter that was of 1829! The 
weather was constantly sharp and cold, and the 
snow became deeper and deeper. It was swept 
away every morning with big brooms from in 
front of the doors. It was done hastily, and with 
a good deal of laughing; this made a great 
mountain in the middle of the streets, and little 
lanes were cut in to the sidewalk toward the 
houses, where the children played and burrowed 
like rabbits in their warrens. 

Each morning, with my hands buried in my 
pockets and my nose very cold and wet, I reached 
my friend Florentin’s, while logs were gently 
blazing in the porcelain stove. Coco slept on his 
perch, Azor at his master’s feet. Francoise was 
getting breakfast in the kitchen. All was or- 
derly and peaceful. 

In my home, however—in the room behind 
the shop—big sticks of wood were burning in 
the stove with a noise like pistol-shots; and on 
market-days all the good women, enveloped in 
triple petticoats and with their hoods drawn close 
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over their heads, came in and crowded around 
the fire, warming their hands at the flame. The 
peddlers, too, were there, wearing high gaiters 
set close with bone buttons—their wide felt hats 
white with snow and their long beards sparkling 
with frost. 

I remember, too, how the shining nails in 
their shoes left their prints on the wooden floor. 
What confusion there was in the shop, too, and 
what a hubbub of voices! Everybody was driv- 
ing eager bargains with the father and the 
mother, with Rose, Katie, and Charlotte, who 
were all of them busy weighing sugar, salt, and 
pepper, or measuring molasses, behind the 
counter. 

What a busy scene it was! And through the 
big glass door, standing wide open in spite of 
the cold, we saw the market-house full of bags 
—the bakers examining the grain and the mill- 
ers loading their long Alsatian wagons drawn 
by four horses, and starting off in a long proces- 
sion to the mills. Yes, it was a delightful win- 
ter! 

All except the numerous beggars who be- 
sieged every door, and who went away with 
broken victuals and a few sous—with the excep- 
tion of this dreary and ragged spectacle, all was 
gay and festive at Phalsbourg. 

Never before in the time of Charles X had 
there been so many beggars, and such odd faces. 
It was then that our compatriot, Callot, might 
have found wonderful models. Then there were 
the pilgrims arriving from Hailach and Marien- 
thal in Switzerland, in spite of the cold, like flocks 
of crows, singing their psalms as they trotted 
along. 

Time has dropped a heavy curtain over all 
that ; it must have been seen to be appreciated. 

I must not forget the battles with snowballs 
between the boys at college and the pupils of 
Father Vassereau—the quick, sharp orders to 
command and retreat—the college-bell ringing, 
and the sudden hush. I never failed to be pres- 
ent at these encounters, both morning and even- 
ing, with my red nose and my ears covered 
with lappets made of fox-skin. Little Justine, on 
the other side of the street, beckoned me to come 
over to her in her courtyard, and I climbed 
bravely over the piled-up snow, shaking myself 
like a water-dog as I rolled over at her feet. Her 
mother, Madame Nicole, had made her a little 
rabbit-skin muff, 

“O Lucien,” she said to me, “how red your 
poor hands are! Howcold you must be! Put 
them quick in my muff. Feel how warm it is.” 

“TIsn’t it nice?” I said, as I rubbed my hands 
together and looked at her. 

Then they called to us to come in, but, as 
Captain Vidal was always there and always 
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grumpy, I did not dare stay long, and soon went 
off to my friend Laureston. 

There was Christmas, too—and New Year’s. 
I can see the little fir-tree, with its sparkling 
-candles and covered with such good things: 
pralines, gilt nuts, and lovely cakes made of 
almonds and sugar, and cakes with anise-seed, and 
so on. 

When I look back on the winter of 1829, I 
remember with some emotion the arrival of 
Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of La Lorraine, 
with his long beard and peaked cap. He came 
that year laden down with nuts and cakes, and I 
can hear again the whistling of the cold north 
wind round the corner of the market-house, 
where certain old women — Annette Petit and 
Mother Balais — shivered with their feet over 
their braziers, and two candles lighting their stock 
in trade—a few baskets of nuts and those little 
shining red-and-white apples known as fommes 
d’apt. seem to hear the gay voices of some 
of my playmates singing with full throats : 


‘* Saint Nicolas Barbara, 
Marchand d’allumettes, 
Qui a vendu sa femme pour une poire blette!” 


What a strange thing is memory! These 
words have brought to life again in me an ex- 
tinct generation—a vanished world —all those 
old people who are now only dust; and I often 
find myself humming softly, with tears in my 
eyes— 

** Saint Nicolas Barbara, 
Marchand d’allumettes—” 


What a mystery life is ! 

But listen, and let me tell you how Saint Ni- 
cholas came among us: One evening my friend 
Florentin and his wife, Monsieur Vidal, Nicole, 
and their little Justine, all happened to meet after 
supper in our back shop. My father, as was his 
habit, was reading “ Le Constitutionnel ” aloud, 
stopping from time to time to make a few re- 
marks. Justine and I were looking at the pic- 
tures in an old illustrated Bible, our eyes nearly 
starting out of our heads with astonishment at 
what we saw. Suddenly we heard an ass bray 
loudly. 

“What is that 2?’ asked some one. 

“An ass,” was the reply. 

Everybody listened, and Madame Nicole cried, 
“It is Saint Nicholas and his ass !”’ 

At the same moment the door of the shop 
opened with a bang, and Saint Nicholas in his 
peaked hat, with his long, tawny hair tumbling 
over his shoulders, and a huge salt-bag for a 
cloak, stalked in. His wooden shoes were stuffed 
with straw to keep his feet warm. I noticed that, 
in spite of my terror. We saw him cross the shop 
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and come to the glass door. 
ging his ass along with his two big baskets. 
looked around. 

“What are you in search of, Saint Nicholas ?” 
asked my mother. 

“ Naughty children—children that won’t obey 
their parents and won't go to school.” 

He turned toward me; Justine slipped under 
the table like a shadow. I stood my ground, 
though I was very pale and sick with fright. I 
looked this strange person full in the face; I ex- 
amined his white beard which fell far below his 
waist, it looked crisp and dry to me, like the 
moss on old trees; I saw his red nose and his 
pale, yellow eyelids, and I said to myself, “ If 
he goes to take me, my friend Florentin will de- 
fend me as I defended him.” 

“Are you contented with your children?” 
asked Saint Nicholas. 

“ None too well! none too well!” answered 
my father. “Lucien has not learned to read yet.” 

“But he is beginning,” said Captain Floren- 
tin, “ he will get on soon.” 

“ And then,” said my father, “he runs out in 
the snow and gets his feet wet. He pays no 
heed to what we say.” 

“Hal hah said SainteNicholas, ‘he is 4 
bad boy, then!” And he extended his hand. 

My mother drew me close to her side. “No, 
let him stay this time, Saint Nicholas, he will be 
a better child in future-—Won’t you, my son?” 

I bit my lips without answering, and behind 
me I felt Justine’s little hand grasp my ankle 
from under the table. 

“ And the other. How does she behave ?” 
asked Saint Nicholas, turning toward Captain 
Vidal. 

“JT am not pleased with her at all!” answered 
that old grumbler, “not at all. Justine never 
obeys—Justine never listens—Justine—” 

“Very well,” interrupted Saint Nicholas, 
“then I may as well take her with me. Where 
is she?”’ And he stooped down to look under 
the table. 

Justine cried out, “ Lucien ! Lucien !”’ 

In a paroxysm of rage I planted myself in 
front of her with clinched fists. Saint Nicholas 
drew back, saying, “‘ You want me to put her in 
my saddle-bag, do you, you bad boy ?” 

But everybody was pleased with me. Captain 
Vidal himself condescended to laugh. “ Well 
done!” he exclaimed—“ well done! We will 
never let you be carried off by the Cossacks. 
Come here, my boy, and shake hands.” 

Nicole embraced me. 

Sébastien was very proud of his little friend. 
“T told you so,” he cried, in his big, joyous voice. 
“T told you he was a brave fellow!” 

And at this moment there was a clatter like 


In he came, drag- 
He 
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hail. Nuts rattled all over the floor, the ass be- 
gan to bray, and round-shouldered Saint Nicholas, 
with his pointed hat all awry, went away, drag- 
ging his ass by the bridle. 

A blast of wind nearly blew out our lamp, 
and we heard the crowd of children singing out- 
side : 

“‘Saint Nicolas Barbara, 
Marchand d’allumettes.” 


Rose went to close the door, and Justine, not 
quite reassured, crawled out from under the table. 
We then divided between us the apples, nuts, and 
gingerbread which he had brought. We were 
also shown some braided leather thongs which 
he had left on the table, as a warning that we 
must be more obedient in the future. 

Such was the way in which Saint Nicholas 
used to make his appearance in mid-winter in old 
Lorraine. 

Poor Saint Nicholas! The railroad has 
whisked you off, as it has many another good 
thing. 

VI. 

ABOUT the end of this winter there were 
some great changes among us. In the evening, 
while the money taken during the day was being 
counted and done up in rouleaux by my father, 
two or three officers were in the habit of dropping 
in. They were all more or less lame, and were 
invariably complaining of the balls which the 
surgeon of the regiment had never been able to 
extract. They talked of the news of the day, if 
there were any, of a note falling due, of the 
weather, and, at ten o'clock, they said good night 
and departed. 

But early in January, 1830, our back shop be- 

came a general rendezvous, There was Monsieur 
Desiré Parmenteur, son of the Baron Parmen- 
teur, the former Mayor of Phalsbourg under the 
empire ; the notary Eschbach; Lemblin, the old 
builder of the fortifications; and the collector 
Bongel, who talked very loud, and whose watch- 
seals dangled over a big stomach. In short, all 
the most important persons of the town, except 
the royalists and Jesuits, frequented our house. 
And in the evening they talked of nothing but 
Polignac, Bourmont, and the Swiss Guard. My 
father occasionally said a word or two, for he was 
a man who felt deeply, and detested the Bour- 
bons as much as the Bonapartes. Why did all 
these people come to our house, then? I know 
not; but at certain times.we can’t keep away 
from those persons who share our opinions and 
who inspire us with confidence. 

Generally, in the beginning of the evening, 
our servant Rose came to carry me off, and my 
father said, ‘‘ Let him stay there.” 

I soon fell asleep amid this buzz of words, 
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laying my head on my arms and my arms on the 
table. 

One night I awoke with a start; but it was 
not a noise that aroused me. It was the pro- 
found silence of the room. My father was read- 
ing his journal under the lamp, and was entirely 
absorbed. His brown hair was tumbling over 
his broad forehead, and his lips were tightly com- 
pressed. My mother, on the other side of the 
room, was copying from the slate into a large 
ledger. I heard the scratching of her pen. This 
lasted for some minutes. Then my father sud- 
denly laid down his paper and said, gravely : 

“We are on the verge of arevolution. It can 
not be long delayed, for everybody is discontented, 
and every one sees where Charles X wishes to 
lead us! He is an absolute simpleton.” 

My mother turned a little and listened, with 
uplifted pen, but she made no reply. I heard 
the words without understanding their sense; 
but I was greatly astonished at finding myself 
there, as I generally awoke in my bed. 

“Yes, everybody conspires nowadays,” con- 
tinued my-father. ‘ The King, ruled by Jesuits, 
conspires against the nation. The Duc d’Or- — 
léans, sustained by the journalists and the mer- 
chants, conspires against his cousin. We are all 
weary of these fools, who govern us in defiance 
of allcommon sense. We are weary of proces- 
sions and expiations, and of all the other farces 
with which we have been amused since 1815.” 

He began to be very much excited, and, as 
my mother did not speak, he continued : 

“ Paul must come back.” (He was my brother, 
fifteen years older than I. I scarcely remembered 
him.) ‘He spends too much money. Instead 
of attending to business, he runs about to the 
theatres, and perhaps to worse places. I shall 
tell him to come here and go to work. When I 
was twenty-three I was married, and had started 
this business. Paul is a constant drain on me, 
and I don’t see why I should work for a person 
who won’t work for himself. Nor do I wish that 
he should be killed in Paris for the sake of a man 
who always finds somebody, rather than himself, 
to take his hot chestnuts out of the fire. Juliette, 
too, must be taken from school. She is fifteen 
years old, and must go into the shop. As to 
Louis, he knows enough Greek and Latin, and we 
must place him in a wholesale house in Marseilles 
or Rouen, it matters little which, the first thing 
being that he should learn to earn his bread. As 
to this boy,” he continued, turning and looking 
at me, “he had best be left some little time longer 
with Captain Florentin. It is not good for a 
child to keep him too close, but next autumn, or 
early in the winter, he shall go to Monsieur Vas- 
sereau.” 

He relapsed into silence, and my mother, who 
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was thinking only of business and figures, said, 
“We have many goods on hand, Pelerin, and 
heavy notes to meet at the end of March.” 

“Yes,” said my father, pacing the room as he 
spoke. ‘“ We will continue to sell, but we will 
give no further orders until we see more clearly 
-what.is going to happen; it can’t be long. A 
King who spends his life at mass and in hunting 
is not the King for this country. - Now let us go 
to bed.” 

My mother lifted me in her arms and carried 
me off up stairs. Sleepy as I was I had heard 
all that was said, and, when the events foreseen 
by my father came to pass, later on, I_ remem- 
bered his words, which indicated a clear compre- 
hension of the political situation and an insight 
into character. All the people round about came 
to consult him, and, although he has been dead 
many years, several old merchants who still linger 
in our town speak of Monsieur Pelerin with great 
respect. 

But I must now tell you how I came to be 
included in the great Bonapartist conspiracy. It 
was to my friend Florentin that I owed this glo- 
rious distinction, and through him I became a 
conspirator at the tender age of six! 

The soldiers of the First Empire, notwith- 
standing the snow, the wind, and the ice of this 
most severe winter, continued to meet at the 
Petit-Saint-Jean, the farm of Colonel Thomas, a 
stout old man with shoulders bent by years, a 
long gray mustache, and an expression of face 
which was calculated to intimidate the bravest 
soul. He wore a broad-brimmed felt hat, under 
which bristled his scanty gray locks, and he 
walked with his legs far apart, having been a 
cavalry-officer. 

It was he who was regarded as the head of 
the Bonapartist party in our district. 

It was now the month of March, 1830. The 
immense masses of snow melting in the sun, now 
becoming quite hot, had made the roads almost 
impassable, and the veterans decided that they 
would meet in the Hotel de la Ville de Metz, in 
a large room on the first floor, where they could 
talk as loudly as they pleased while they ate and 
drank, without running any risk of being heard 
by the neighbors. The cuzszze of the Ville de 
Metz was excellent, and fish and game as well 
as good wine were always to be found there. 
This way of conspiring pleased the veterans 
greatly, but was not regarded with as much favor 
by their wives. 

Madame Francoise did her best to coax her 
husband out of this notion, reminded him that 
he ran the risk of losing his cross and his pen- 
sion, but Florentin was perfectly impracticable; 
finally he became angry, and Frentzel could only 
resign herself and wait. 


Now, one day, about five o’clock, my friend 
Florentin came in from the Ville de Metz with 
reddened nose and fierce eyes, for since the or- 
ganization of the conspiracy all our veterans had 
put on the most terrible air—they probably 
thought themselves again in the midst of a cam- 
paign at Smolensko or Saragossa. Francoise © 
was in the kitchen preparing supper, and my 
friend Florentin, seeing me alone with Azor and 
Coco, seemed quite pleased. 

It was growing dark; he hung up his cloak 
and put on a knitted jacket; then, establishing 
himself in his arm-chair, with his cane between 
his knees, he said to me, “‘ Come here, my boy.” 

He smoothed my hair, and murmured: “ You 
are a brave little fellow, but we want more than 
that. Are you for Charles X or Napoleon?” 

“T am for Napoleon,” I answered, promptly, 
for I delighted in the stories of the battles which 
I heard so constantly, and in the bugles which I 
heard morning and night. 

“ All right ! I knew it!” he said, his face ra- 
diant with joy. ‘Let us shake hands!” 

We shook hands gravely. 

Then he said to me: “Go and see if the 
kitchen-door is shut—bolt it, too. I don’t care 
to have women meddle with our affairs.” 

I obeyed. 

Then in that little room, where the last lin- 
gering light of day imparted to the old chiffonzer 
with its brass mountings and to the somewhat 
shabby furniture a tinge of gray, something very 
strange took place. 

Sébastien Florentin opened the handle of his 
cane, and within that handle appeared a small 
bronze statuette about an inch high. It wasa 
statuette of Napoleon with his coat and his gen- 
darme hat pulled down over his eyes, his right 
hand in his vest-pocket. Florentin, showing this 
to me, said: “ Look at it, my friend! Look at 
it well! It is his very self. Just as I saw him 
at Marengo, at Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Ey- 
lau, Wagram. That was just the way he stood, 
calm and tranquil, with his gray coat, his hat. 
They have not got his field-glass, though. Ah! 
the traitors can’t prevent him from coming back 
this time. But now he will be called Napoleon 
II, Duc de Reichstadt. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“ And you will fight for him under the tricol- 
ored flag and the eagle high above? Do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“You swear it ? 

I raised it. 

“ Now shout, ‘Vzve 7 Empereur /’” 

Coco, who was asleep, suddenly started and 
began to scream sharply: “Scratch Coco !— 
scratch Coco!” 


Raise your hand !” 
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Azor barked. 

The poor old man fairly wept in his excite- 
ment. He was in the vineyard of the Lord. 

And as Frangoise, hearing all this noise, rap- 
ped loudly on the kitchen-door, the good man 
shut his fetich into the handle of his cane again 
and said to me: “ That is all right! Now open 
the door for Frentzel; but remember that you 
are to say nothing either to her or to your father 
or mother, or to any human being.” 

“No, my friend,’ was my answer. 

I opened the door, and Frentzel entered, 
bringing the lamp that she had lighted in the 
kitchen; she placed it on the table, at the same 
time saying: 

“ What was that noise I heard just now, Flo- 
rentin ?” 

“Tt was I,” he said; “I sneezed, and waked 
Caccs: 

“Ah!” said Francoise, going back to her 
work. 

And thus it came to pass that I was received 
into the great Bonapartist conspiracy in 1830. 

And it was in this way that these poor fellows 
expected to see their idol return, the great man 
who had drawn them on and on, with their knap- 
sacks on their backs, all through Europe, leaving 
their bones to whiten everywhere in honor of 
Joseph, of Louis, of Jér6me—you, alas! know 
the men I mean. O poor veterans of the First 
Empire! poor Gauls, frank and honest as you 
are, how. much heroism you have expended for 
this Italian Czesar, who saw but one thing in the 
world—the glory of Napoleon Bonaparte! 


VII. 


PLEASANT weather came at last. We were 
in the month of April, 1830.; Never was there 
an earlier spring. My friend Fiorentin—notwith- 
standing every danger, for the police were now 
astir, Miiller, the head of the department, hav- 
ing himself warned his old captain, Vidal, that 
the order to make out a list of patriots who were 
making themselves too busy had arrived, the 
meetings at the Ville de Metz were suspended, 
and we lowered our voices when we talked— 
notwithstanding all this, we, Sébastien and I, 
continued to conspire in his little shed. 

I can see myself running along the narrow 
path to reach our garden; the tall grass, gay 
with golden-hearted marguerites and buttercups, 
rustled as I went; the butterflies rose in clouds, 
and the bees buzzed about me. Azor led the 
way, leaping and frisking, coming back to caress 
me. My good friend followed on more slowly, 
smiling down upon us. His little bottle of wine 
and his crust of bread were in his pocket. 

What happy days are those of childhood! 
How lovely everything looks ; how bright is the 
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sunshine, the flowers how sweet! And how 
keen are our sensations, without one fear of the 
future—without anxiety or remorse! Everything 
is delightful! Ah me! these are the only days 
in our lives that are worth regretting—later, our 
sweetest joys are embittered by cares, and our 
happiness is never without a cloud. 

Among all the recollections of my childhood, 
I find none more agreeable than that of our 
matinée dansante, at the Fiquet farm. I must 
tell you about it, for it is such a bright spot in 
my life. 

The good old ladies whom I described to you, 
Madame Richard, Madame Vidal, Grandmother 
Desjardens, Madame Frangoise, and a number of 
others whose names I have forgotten, clubbed 
together to give a dal champétre to the children 
on Corpus Christi. 

I, of course, was to go. My mother had been 
duly informed of the plan, and had made for me 
a new costume, that of a little Alsatian peasant 
from Kokesburg, from the three-cornered cap, 
scarlet waistcoat, breeches with the stockings 
coming up above the knees, down to the shoes 
with steel buckles; there was nothing lacking. 
The dress suited me to perfection, for my eyes 
were dark and bright, my cheeks were ruddy, 
and my hair curly and of a chestnut-brown. 

The first time that I had on this costume, 
and looked at myself in the mirror, I was de- 
lighted, and could not believe that it was I, so 
beautiful did I think myself. 

It was one morning after breakfast ; and, 
while I was still admiring myself, Madame Fran- 
goise arrived in her best array, to take me with 
her. Instead of going to her house, however, we 
went through the Saverne gate, down toward 
the old brick-yard, along past the little gardens 
of the veterans. 

Everybody smiled as they looked at me, and 
I said to Frentzel : 

“ Where are we going?” 

“You will see,” she answered. “It is a great 
féte day, Lucien, that of Corpus Christi. And 
you are about to make your ez¢rée into society.” 

And we walked along the poplar avenue to- 
ward the farm, when, all at once, what did I see? 
Before the house, near the fountain, around which 
grew gnarled willow-trees, there was a crowd of 
little boys and girls: the boys as hussars, colonels, 
and Mamelukes; the girls as marquises, shep- 
herdesses, and sultanas. 

How gay everything looked in that soft spring 
sunshine ! 

I saw Alfred Tardy, Eugéne Bedoux, Charles 
Delorme, Justine Vidal, Pauline Richard, Leontine 
Giraud, nicknamed the Dragon, and many more, 
all singing and dancing. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, and was struck 
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dumb with admiration when Justine came for- 
ward dressed as an Alsatian peasant. The whole 
front of her dress was covered with gilt spangles. 
She leaped into my arms with a littie shout of 
delight, crying: 

“Well! what do you think of me? Am I not 
fine?” 

“You are the loveliest of them all!” I an- 
swered. “ And mine—what do you think of me?” 

“You are the handsomest boy here, Lucien, 
with your beautiful red waistcoat. But you must 
not dance with anybody but me. You under- 
stand ?” 

“You may be sure of that!” 

“ But, Lucien, suppose some one should come 
and take me away ?” 

“It would be pretty bad for him, that’s all!” 
I answered, clinching my fists. 

Justine was delighted at this. 

“Come along!” she cried, pulling me by the 
hand. 

And we were presently among the children, 
all shouting and laughing in glee. The mothers, 
seated on benches under the trees, watched us 
with loving tenderness. 

Presently we heard the notes of a violin; they 
came from Monsieur Chasé, once a quartermaster 
of voltigeurs, and now a teacher of fencing 
and French grace at Phalsbourg. He was stand- 
ing, his right leg a little in advance, his chin 
pressed hard on his violin, his big nose turned a 
little to the left, and his elbow up in the air. He 
had on his chestnut-colored short-waisted coat, 
his white-silk stockings and pumps, and, as his 
bow squeaked across the strings, he called out : 

“‘ Choose your partners !”’ 

But Justine pulled me away through a wind- 
ing lane; she wanted me to see the table stand- 
ing all spread under the apple-trees. She showed 
me the creams and the pdtés, the croguettes, the 
cakes, and all sorts of good things. 

“ That will all be for our dinner,” she said, 
“when we are tired of dancing. Now come; 
you hear them—they are dancing already ; make 
haste!” We ran back; she stopped me presently. 
“You remember,” she said, “you are to dance 
with no one but me.” 

“With no one but you, Justine,’ I answered, 
lifting my legs one after the other and _ balancing 
as I had seen our peasants do. ‘Come on, we 
will have a grand frolic!” 

As indeed we did. I danced as if I was mad. 
Nicole and Francoise laughed until the tears 
came to their eyes. Occasionally they called us 
and wiped our faces. 

“You dance like two angels,” said Frentzel, 
“Come, Lucien, kiss your little wife.” 

Which I quickly did with considerable vehe- 
mence, and Nicole said: 
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“We will marry them one of these days. 
What do you say to that, Lucien?” 

“T say yes; it is just what I should like!” 

After that we exerted ourselves still further. 
We did not care about the others, we saw only 
ourselves. AsI look back it seems to me that 
the setting of this féte champétre was admirably 
chosen at the old Fiquet Farm. The great pop- 
lars rustling in the soft breeze, the fountain spar- 
kling like a diamond spray and falling in a bright 
shower on the turf; and beyond the hedge cov- 
ered with eglantine-blossoms was the little chapel 
of Saint Jean. Around us were the trembling 
shadows of the pear-trees white with bloom ; 
the apple-trees all flushed and rosy, rising high 
in the distant orchards. All these soft tints, this 
mass of tender hues, come back to me now like 
a dream of Bouchers, or, of some other master 
inspired by his imagination. ; 

Shall I tell about our dinner, and of the good 
appetites of the young people? No, these things 
are a matter of course. But I must relate to you 
one little scene that the lapse of years has not 
dimmed, and which casts one shadow on this 
happy recollection. I have already told you how, 
beyond the hedge, bright with eglantine, stood 
the little chapel of Saint Jean. A path led to 
it, and toward evening, having dined, danced, 
and laughed to our hearts’ content, Justine and I 
went down this path together hand in hand, be- 
cause we had seen that the chapel-door was» 
open. Now, this was a strange thing, for it was 
never open, and to see into it it was necessary to 
stand on tiptoe and look through the round hole 
cut in the door. We could then see a small altar 
adorned with an ivory crucifix, two vases of fai- 
ence, and small plaster statuettes. All these 
were old, so old that they had grown very yel- 
low. How many years the chapel had been 
closed, God alone knew! Seeing it open, we 
hurried toward it, and what did we behold? The 
commandant of artillery, Tardy de Montravel, 
and five or six masons with their spades and 
pickaxes. | 

The chapel of Saint Jean was within the lim- 
its of the public grounds ; the commandant wished 
to examine it ; perhaps he thought of suppressing 
it. 

These people were all there, and with their 
backs to us; they were lifting a great stone be- 
fore the altar, and we two, Justine and I, curious 
as all children are, looked between the legs of 
the workmen. 

The stone was lifted and placed against the 
wall, and leaning over we could see the skeleton 
of a man, dressed ina tight coat and breeches 
of tawny leather; large, flaring boots came half 
way up his thighs, and a sword was at his side. 
At his right, under the bones of the fingers 
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emerging from his sleeve, was a roll of parch- 
ment. 

Monsieur Tardy, tall, thin, and already old, 
looked down on this sight fora moment in solemn 
silence. Then he said to one of his workmen : 

“ Michel, hand me that roll.” 

The workman obeyed. 

He unrolled it and went to the small ogive 
window to read it. The workmen, leaning on 
their pickaxes, waited silently while the com- 
mandant said : 

“It is in Spanish. We see there Don Ramon 
Hurtado, captain in the army of Montecuculi—the 
adversary of Turenne and of the Prince de Con- 
dé—killed in a combat near the Chateau of Ber- 
nardhausen, now called Phalsbourg, in the year 
of our Lord 1675.” 

Having uttered these words in a reverential, 
solemn tone, he gave the parchment back to the 
workman, saying : 
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“Put that back in the tomb, and donot touch 
this old soldier's sword. Thus it is that our 
comrades may be found all over Europe from 
Lisbon to Moscow, and all honest men will say, 
‘Let the soldier sleep—we will not touch his 
sword!’ Come, my friends, we will put back 
the stone, and let Don Ramon slumber in 
peace.” 

The workmen obeyed. 

Justine and I ran quickly down the path, for 
we were aghast at what we had seen. We said 
nothing to any one about it, fearing that we might 
be scolded; but toward night, as we went back 
to town, we clung to the hands of Nicole and 
Francoise, and every minute or two looked back. 
to see if Don Ramon Hurtado were not follow- 
ing us. 


from the French of }RCKMANN-CHATRIAN 
(Revue des Deux Mondes). 
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“lies impression produced by Mr. Trevelyan’s 
life of his famous uncle, Lord Macaulay, was 
so favorable as to insure a ready hearing for any 
work to which he might subsequently attach his 
name; but “ The Early History of Charles James 


- Fox” * is a book which would have attracted no — 


small share of attention even if it had had no 
predecessor to arouse popular expectation. Com- 
-bining the most pleasing features of biography 
and history, it is written with an opulence of 
knowledge and a brilliancy of style which remind 
one of Lord Macaulay himself ; and it deals with 
a personality as interesting and as winning as any 
that has ever appeared upon the stage of English 
politics. Moreover, aside from the interest at- 
taching to the personal character of Fox, the 
period covered by his career was one of the most 
remarkable of which history affords any record. 
That period, of which the French Revolution 
was the culminating phase, witnessed the final 
break-up of the medizval réezme in Europe, 
the overthrow of ideas and institutions which 
had been the slow growth of centuries, the 
emancipation of the human intellect from the 
fetters of the Dark Ages, and the beginning of 
what alone can in strictness be regarded as mod- 
ern history. The turmoil of this great catas- 
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ters of Lord Macaulay.” 8vo. New York: Harper & 
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trophe was less felt in England than in any other 
European country; but even there the effects 
were profound and varied, and Fox was, in a 
certain sense, as much the child of the period 
as Mirabeau himself. 

In the present installment of his work—for 
this volume can only be regarded as a fragment 
of a much more comprehensive design—Mr. Tre- 
velyan does not bring the record of Fox’s career 
down to the beginning of the storm upon whose 
waves he subsequently rode so high; but in this 
case coming events have indeed cast their shad- 
ows before, and the very minute and labored 
picture of the order of things amid which Fox 
passed his youth would be almost meaningless 
unless it were intended to be contrasted with an 
equally authentic picture of the epoch which su- 
perseded it. If Mr. Trevelyan’s work is carried 
on upon the scale and with the skill with which 
it has been begun, we shall have a picture of the 
revolutionary period in England as vivid in its 
outlines and as minute in its details as those 
which have been painted by De Tocqueville and 
Taine of the same period in France; and, if such 
work belongs rather to the historian than to the 
biographer, it must be admitted that the figure 
and the career of Fox afford a convenient center 
around which to adjust the significant facts in 
their relative degrees of prominence and impor- 
tance. 

The sentence in Mr. Trevelyan’s opening 
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chapter, in which he refers somewhat disparag- 
ingly to “those who hold that biography should 
consist in long-flowing and discursive attempts 
at the solution of a series of third-rate problems,”’ 
furnishes the key to his own method. Hedwells 
with almost too little emphasis, for the purposes 
of biography, upon those personal details which, 
in general, constitute the main charm of such 
work; and those minute questions of fact or 
conjecture, upon which the Malones and the 
Crokers expend such indefatigable labor, he 
simply ignores. Asa portrait of Fox and a pic- 
ture of the society and the times in which he lived, 
Mr. Trevelyan’s work is as satisfactory as it is 
fascinating; but, as a record of Fox’s life, even 
during that early portion of it when events were 
so few, it is deficient both in precision and in 
consecutiveness. ‘Too often the central figure is 
pushed aside in order to make room for those 
who at the time happened to share with him the 
popular attention ; and there are whole chapters 
in which Wilkes or Junius, rather than Fox, 
might be supposed to be the hero of the narra- 
tive. The truth is that, by the strong bent of his 
mind, as well as by the course of his studies, Mr. 
Trevelyan is rather an historian than a biogra- 
pher; and though he possesses in an eminent 
degree one of the most essential requisites of a 
biographer—sympathetic insight into character— 
yet his broad survey of causes and events and 
his slender appetite for personal gossip tend more 
or less to disqualify him for that microscopic 
scrutiny and that concentration of view which 
are indispensable to good biography. 

Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s method, however, there can be no two 
opinions as to the value and readableness of the 
product. There is not a page in the book which 
would not afford pleasure, even in the reperusal, 
and, when the break-off—it can hardly be called 
the end—of the narrative is reached, the reader’s 
appetite for more is of a degree of keenness in 
comparison with which young Oliver Twist’s 
must have appeared as satiety. By reason of 
the frequency of its episodes and the vivid pictu- 
resqueness of its style, the work lends itself with 
exceptional facility to illustrative quotation; but, 
in availing ourselves somewhat extensively of the 
opportunity thus afforded, we must warn the 
reader that even the most brilliant passage loses 
something of its effectiveness when separated 
from its context. We can say of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
work, what can hardly be said of any work of 
Macaulay’s, that the whole is superior to any 
particular part. 

The initial chapter of the work, and one of 
the best in it, is devoted to a sketch of Fox’s 
father and grandfather, who exhausted the list of 
his ancestors who have appeared above the hori- 
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zon of history. The third Lord Holland, who 
figures so prominently in the literary annals of 
the first third of the century, used to say frankly 
that the founder of his family came of very hum- 
ble stock ; and Mr. Trevelyan makes no attempt — 
to get behind that Sir Stephen Fox who, “if not 
the most well-graced, was at any rate one of 
the best paid, actors on the stage of the seven- 
teenth century.” Asa boy, Stephen Fox is said 
to have been in the choir of Salisbury Cathedral ; 
at the age of fifteen his “beauty of person and 
towardliness of disposition’ recommended him 
to the notice of the Earl of Northumberland, 
High Admiral of England; during the civil war 
he served in an administrative capacity on the 
staff of the royal army; and after the disastrous 
battle of Worcester he took an active part in 
assisting the escape of Prince Charles to Nor- 
mandy. Following the Prince into exile, Fox 
was enabled to render him essential service as 
manager of his household affairs ; and, as soon as 
the master had his own again, the servant’s for- 
tunes rose rapidly. He was appointed first clerk _ 
of the Board of Green Cloth, paymaster of two 
regiments, and, before long, paymaster-general 
of all his Majesty’s forces in England, Later on 
in his career he became Master of the Horse and 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ; 
he was knighted’; he was elected to Parliament 
from Salisbury; he obtained places which were 
enormously lucrative; and he was soon rolling 
in wealth, “honestly got, and unenvied,” says 
Evelyn, “ which is next to a miracle.” A favorite 
with twelve successive Parliaments and four mon- 
archs, it was not until Anne mounted the throne - 
that Sir Stephen Fox retired into private life, full 
of years and emoluments. 

The second Stephen Fox became Earl of 
Ilchester; but it was a younger son, Henry Fox, 
who followed most closely in the paternal foot- 
steps. He spent a stormy and dissolute youth, 
and did not turn to serious affairs until he had 
wasted his best years and the greater part of his 
patrimony; he entered Parliament at thirty and 
got office at thirty-two; he contracted a runaway 
match with Lady Caroline Lennox, who was a 
great-granddaughter of Charles II, and conse- 
quently of the blood royal; he acquired the repu- 
tation of being the readiest speaker in the House 
of Commons; he succeeded in transferring larger 
amounts of the public money from the treasury - 
into his private pockets than even his father had 
done; he became the first Lord Holland, and, 
by reason of his unscrupulous rapdacity, “the 
most fiercely-hated public man of his own, or 
perhaps of any other, generation”; and, most ~ 
important of all, he became the father of Charles 
James Fox. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s portrait of Lord Holland is 
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as vivid and nearly as elaborate as that of his 
more famous son, and some of the most amusing 
passages in the book are those which deal with 
certain episodes in his career. Over these, how- 
ever, we must not linger, only pausing to repro- 
duce one paragraph which will serve to convey 
an idea of the household, the society, and the cir- 
cumstances into which Fox was born: 


‘““Lord Holland was neither so wicked nor so 
unhappy as the world supposed him. He had never 
courted esteem, and, while his health was still fairly 
good and his nerves strong, he cared not a farthing 
for popularity. He looked upon the public as a 
milch-cow, which might bellow and toss its horns as 
much as ever it pleased, now that he had filled his 
pail and had placed the gate between himself and 
the animal. But, though he had no self-respect to 
wound, he could be touched through his affection ; 
for this political buccaneer, whose hand had been 
against every man and in every corner of the na- 
tional till, was in private a warm-hearted and faith- 


ful friend. Lord Holland can not be called nice in 


the choice of some among the objects on whom he 
bestowed his regard; but, once given, it never was 
withdrawn. He had attached himself to Rigby with 
a devotion most unusual in an intimacy made at 
Newmarket, and cemented over the bottle ; and his 
feelings were more deeply and more permanently 
hurt by the unkindness of one coarse and corrupt 
adventurer than by the contempt and aversion of 
every honest man in the country who read the news- 
papers. To the end of his life he could not mention 
his old associate without a touch of pathos which 
has its effect even upon those whose reason inclines 
them to regard his expressions of tenderness as the 
lamentations of a rogue who has been jockeyed by 
his accomplice. . . . Whatever Lord Holland suf- 
fered by the coldness and treachery of the outside 
world was amply made up to him within his domes- 
tic circle. As will always be the case with a man 
of strong intelligence and commanding powers, who 
has the gift of forgetting himself in others, there was 
no limit to the attachment which he inspired and the 
happiness which he spread around him. In all that 
he said and wrote, his inability to recognize the ex- 
istence of public duty contrasts singularly with his 
admirable unconsciousness that he had any claims 
whatever upon those whom he loved; and, as a sure 
result, he was not more hated abroad than adored 
at home. That home presented a beautiful picture 
of undoubting and undoubted affection; of perfect 
similarity in tastes and pursuits; of mutual appre- 
ciation, which thorough knowledge of the world, 
and the strong sense inherent in the Fox character, 
never allowed to degenerate into mutual adulation. 
There seldom were children who might so easily 
have been guided into the straight and noble path, 
if the father had possessed a just conception of the 
distinction between right and wrong ; but the notion 
of making anybody of whom he was fond uncom- 
fortable, for the sake of so very doubtful an end as 
the attainment of self-control, was altogether foreign 
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to his creed and his disposition. However, if the 
sterner virtues were wanting among his young peo- 
ple, the graces were there in abundance. Never 
was the natural man more dangerously attractive 
than in Lord Holland’s family ; and most of all in 
the third son, a boy who was the pride and light of 


the house, with his sweet temper, his rare talents, 
and his inexhaustible vivacity.” 


CHARLES JAMES FOX was born on the 24th 
of January, 1749. Asa child he was remarkably 
precocious, and the habits of the family were 
such as to foster and bring out any precocity 
either of intellect or of temper. How little of 
the usual restraints and admonitions he was 
subjected to is illustrated by two anecdotes 
which Mr. Trevelyan has preserved. One of 
these is to the effect that, Charles having de- 
clared his intention to destroy a watch, Lord 
Holland merely said, “ Well, if you must, I sup- 
pose you must.” Fox himself remembered be- 
ing present in the room when his mother made a 
desponding remark about his passionate temper. 
“ Never mind,” said his father, always for leav- 
ing both well and ill alone, “he is a very sensible 
little fellow, and will learn to cure himself.” A 
favorite comment of Lord Holland’s was: “ Let 
nothing be done to break his spirit. The world 
will do that fast enough.” 

Fox’s earliest steps in education appear to 
have been guided by his mother, but he very 
soon got beyond the teaching of women, as 
women were then educated, and, to quote Mr. 
Trevelyan, “an unlucky blunder which poor 
Lady Caroline made in a question of Roman 
history settled at once and for ever her claims as 
an instructress in the estimation of her irrepres- 
sible son.” At the age of seven, therefore, he 
was sent to a school at Wandsworth, kept by a 
Monsieur Pampellonne, and then much in vogue 
among the aristocracy. Eighteen months after- 
ward he himself decided to go to Eton, and ta 
Eton he accordingly went, for even at that early 
age he was completely master of his own mover 
ments. Of his life at Eton, Mr. Trevelyan says: 


“ Though saddled with the incumbrance of a 
private tutor, Charles Fox was highly popular among 
his schoolfellows. There was that about him which 
everywhere made him the king ef his company, with- 
out effort on his own part, or jealousy on the part of 
others. Young and old alike watched with hope and 
delight the development of that fascinating yet mas- 
terful character. Lord Holland was proud and glad 
to admit that the son bade fair to be ‘as much and 
as universally beloved’ as ever the father was hated. 
When the boy was still in his fourteenth year, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who was not a man to sow 
compliments broadcast, concluded a letter, addressed 
to the paymaster on high matters of state, with the 
words ‘Commend me to your son Charles for his 
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Never was there a more gracious child 
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; 


, By his own request he was permitted to spend a 


sagacity.’ 
more rich in promise, more prone to good, when, in 
the spring of 1763, the devil entered into the heart 
of Lord Holland, Harassed by his dispute with 
Lord Shelburne, and not unwilling to withdraw him- 
self and his new title for a time from the notice of 
his countrymen, he could think of no better diver- 
sion than to take Charles from his books, and convey 
him to the Continent on a round of idleness and 
dissipation. At Spa his amusement was to send his 
son every night to the gaming-table with a pocketful 
of gold; and (if family tradition may be trusted 
where it tells against family credit) the parent took 
not a little pains to contrive that the boy should 
leave France a finished rake, After four months 
spent in this fashion, Charles, of his own accord, 
persuaded his father to send him back to Eton, 
where he passed another year with more advantage 
to himself than to the school. His Parisian experi- 
ences, aided by his rare social talents and an un- 
bounded command of cash, produced a visible and 
durable change for the worse in the morals and nee 
its of the place.” 


While still at Eton, Fox attracted great at- 
tention as a declaimer ; and, in fact, long before, 
as Mr. Trevelyan says, he “could get quite as 
many words into a minute as the conditions of 
human respiration would allow.” He often ob- 
tained leave to run up to London when an inter- 
esting debate was in progress in the House of 
Commons, and his father regarded him as al- 
ready in training for the career which he subse- 
quently followed. In 1764, at the age of fifteen, 
_ he left Eton for Oxford, and entered at Hertford 
College, then almost exclusively patronized by 
young men of family. Lord Malmesbury, who 
was in the same set as Charles Fox, though not 
in the same college, tells us that the lads who 
ranked as “ gentlemen-commoners ” enjoyed the 
privilege of living as they pleased, and were 
never required to attend either lectures, or hall, 
or chapel. “The men with whom I lived,” he 
says, “were very pleasant but very idle fellows. 
Our life was an imitation of high life in London. 
Luckily, drinking was not the fashion ; but what 
we did drink was claret, and we had our regular 
round of evening card-parties, to the great an- 
noyance of our finances. It has often been a 
matter of surprise to me how so many of us 
made our way so well in the world, and so cred- 
itably.” 

There was less reason for surprise in the case 
of Fox than in most of the others, because, 
though dissipated, he was not idle. ‘He read,” 
says Mr. Trevelyan, “as hard as any young 
Englishman who does not look to university suc- 
cess for his livelihood or advancement will ever 
read for reading’s sake. . . . He loved Oxford as 
dearly as did Shelley, and for the same reasons, 
and quitted it almost as much against his will. 


second year at college, where he resided continu- 
ously, both in and out of term-time, whenever 
his father could be induced to spare his company. 
He remained at Oxford during the long vacation 
of 1765, reading as if his bread depended on a 
fellowship, and was seldom to be seen outside 
his own rooms, except when standing at the 
bookseller’s counter, deep in Ford or Massinger.”’ 

All too soon this life of wholesome and stu- 
dious application was interrupted. In the spring 
of 1766 he was taken from Oxford by his father, 
and in the autumn the entire family started for 
the Continent, making their way slowly to Na- 
ples, where they spent the winter. Lord Holland 
returned to England in the spring of 1767; but 
Charles remained away for two years, perfecting 
himself in French and Italian, devouring Dante 
and Ariosto, visiting Voltaire at his villa by the 
Lake of Geneva, and amusing himself (in com- 
pany with his friend Lord Carlisle) in ways 
which Mr. Trevelyan describes with discreet re- 
serve in the following paragraph: 


“The history of their proceedings may be read 
in the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad.’ Lads of eigh- 
teen and nineteen, who had been their own masters 
almost since they could. remember ; bearing names 
that were a passport to any circle; with unimpaired 
health, and a credit at their banker’s which they 
were not yet old enough to have exhausted, made 
their grand tour after much the same fashion at all 
periods of the eighteenth century ; and it is unne- 
cessary to repeat what Pope has told in a manner 
that surpasses himself. Traveling with eight ser- 
vants apiece; noticed by queens; treated as equals 
by ambassadors; losing their hearts in one palace 
and their money in another, and yet, on the whole, 
getting into less mischief in high society than eee 
left to their own devices, they— 


‘, . . sauntered Europe round, 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground ; 
Saw every court ; heard every king declare 
His royal sense of operas or the fair ; 
Tried all hors-d’@uvres, all igueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined.’ 


Fox threw into his follies a vivacity and an originality 
which were meant for better things. Looking for- 
ward to the day when, as arbiter of dress, he was to 
lead the taste of the town through all stages from 
coxcombry to slovenliness, he spared no pains to 
equip himself for the exercise of his lofty functions.. 
He tried upon Italian dandies the effect of the queer 
little French hat and the red heels with which he 
designed to astonish his brother-macaronies of St. 
James’s Street ; and, before he and his friend left 
the Continent, the pair of scapegraces drove post all 
the way from Paris to Lyons in order to select pat-_ 
terns for their embroidered waistcoats.” 


From these gay follies and dissipations Fox 
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was summoned in 1768 to take his place in the 
House of Commons as representative of a borough 
which his father had hired for him, says Mr. 
Trevelyan, as he might have hired a manor for 
him to shoot over inthe autumn. “ He remained 
on the Continent during the opening session of 
the new Parliament, which met in May [1768] in 
order to choose a Speaker and transact some 
routine business; and it was not until the follow- 
ing winter that he made his first appearance 
upon a stage where, almost from the moment of 
his entry, he became the observed of all ob- 
servers.” 

At this stage of his history, having brought 
his hero to the threshold of his entrance into 
public life, Mr. Trevelyan suspends his narrative 
of Fox’s actions in order to describe “the society 
in which he moved, the moral atmosphere which 
he breathed, and the temptations by which he 
was assailed.” Many books have been written 
upon the social aspects of the eighteenth century 
in England, and numerous essays have been de- 
voted to illustrating as many special features of 
it; but, on the whole, we know of nothing which 
for vividness and picturesqueness, for clearness 
of outline and precision of detail, equals the two 
long chapters that Mr. Trevelyan has devoted to 
this subject. Perhaps the best writing in the 
book is contained in these chapters; and, where 
every paragraph invites quotation, it is difficult 
to make such a selection of passages as will con- 
vey to the reader an idea of the interest and 
variety of their contents. 

Before laying in the colors upon his can- 
vas, Mr. Trevelyan very properly points out the 
necessary qualification with which his descrip- 
tions must be accepted—the fact, namely, that 
the life which he depicts was led, not by the 
English people—fortunately for mankind the great 
mass of a nation is never so deeply contaminated 
—but by the aristocracy; ‘“‘a few thousand per- 
sons who thought that the world was made for 
them, and that all outside their own fraternity 
were unworthy of notice or. criticism.” Aside 
from this, the picture is so carefully drawn and 
so copiously buttressed with facts that it may 
be said to carry its authenticity upon its face. 

Speaking of the inevitable influence of what 
he saw around him upon a nature so impression- 
able as Fox’s, Mr. Trevelyan says: 


“ There is no form of personal example more sure 
to be observed and copied than that which a politi- 
cal leader presents to the younger portion of his fol- 
lowers; and it may well be believed that Charles 


’ Fox, entering public life at an age when in our 


generation he would still be a freshman at college, 
was not likely to get much good by studying the 
patterns in fashion among the party to which Lord 
Holland ordained that he should belong. Youth as 


he was, and absolutely in the hands of a parent 
whose fascinating manners aided and disguised an 
uncommon force of will, and to whom every corner 
of the great world was intimately known, he had 
little choice in this or in any other vital matter. 
His bench in Parliament was ready for him, and his 
niche in society, Few have had the downward path 
made smoother before them, or strewed with brighter 
flowers and more deadly berries. He was received 
with open arms by all that was most select and least 
censorious in London. ‘Those barriers that divide 
the outer court from the inner sanctum—barriers 
within which Burke and Sheridan never stepped, and 
which his own father with difficulty surmounted— 
did not exist for him. Like Byron, Fox had no oc- 
casion to seek admission into what is called the high- 
est circle, but was part of it from the first. Instead 
of being tolerated by fine gentlemen, he was one of 
themselves—hand and glove with every noble rake 
who filled his pockets from the Exchequer and emp- 
tied them over the hazard-table ; and smiled on by 
all the dowagers and maids of honor as to the state 
of whose jointures and complexions our envoy at 
Florence was kept so regularly and minutely in- 
formed.” 


Of what that society into which Fox thus en- 
tered was, we are not left without data for con- 
jecture : 


“The frivolity of the last century was not con- 
fined to the youthful, the foolish, or even to the idle. 
There never will be a generation which can not sup- 
ply a parallel to the lads who, in order that they 
might the better hear the nonsense which they were 
talking across a tavern table, had Pall Mall laid 
down with straw at the cost of fifty shillings a head 
for the party; or to the younger brother who gave 
half a guinea every morning to the flower-woman 
who brought him a nosegay of roses for his button- 
hole. These follies are of all times; but what was 
peculiar to the period when Charles Fox took his 
seat in Parliament and his place in society consisted 
in the phenomenon (for to our ideas it is nothing 
else) that men of age and standing, of strong mental 
powers and refined cultivation, lived openly, shame- 
lessly, and habitually, in the face of all England, as 
no. one who had any care for his reputation would 
now live during a single fortnight of the year at 
Monaco. As a sequel to such home-teaching as 
Lord Holland was qualified to impart, the young 
fellow, on his entrance into the great world, was 
called upon to shape his life according to the models 
that the public opinion of the day held up for his 
imitation ; and the examples which he saw around 
him would have tempted cooler blood than his, and 
turned even a more tranquil brain. The ministers 
who guided the state, whom the King delighted to 
honor, who had the charge of public decency and 
order, who named the fathers of the Church, whose 
duty it was (to use the words of their own monarch) 
‘to prevent any alteration in so essential a part of the 
Constitution as everything that relates to religion,’ 
were conspicuous for impudent vice, for daily dissi- 
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pation, for pranks which would have been regarded 
as childish and unbecoming by the cornets of a 
crack cavalry regiment in the worst days of military 
license. The Duke of Grafton [the prime minister] 
flaunted at Ascot races with a mistress whom he had 
picked up in the street, and paraded her at the opera 
when the royal party were in their box. So public 
an outrage on the part of the first servant of the 
crown roused a momentary indignation even in hard- 
ened minds. ‘ Libertine men,’ writes an active poli- 
tician in April, 1768, ‘are as much offended as prudish 
women ; and it is impossible he should think of re- 
maining minister.’ But George III was willing that 
the Duke of Grafton should bring whom he pleased 
under the same roof as the Queen, so long as he kept 
such people as Rockingham and Burke and Rich- 
mond out of the Cabinet. Where the King gave his 
confidence it was not for his subjects to play the 
Puritan, or, at any rate, for those among his subjects 
who lived upon the good graces of the prime minis- 
ter; and in the following August, when Miss Par- 
sons showed herself at the Ridotto, she was followed 
about by as large a crowd as ever of smart gentlemen 
who wanted commissionerships for themselves and 
deaneries for their younger brothers.” 


The first step which Fox took, when, fresh 
from his travels on the Continent, he plunged 
into the flood of London dissipation, was to enter 
his name in the books of Brooks’s: 


“This society, the most famous political club that 
will ever have existed in England—because, before 
‘any noteworthy rival was in the field, our politics 
had already outgrown St. James’s Street—was not 
political in its origin. In the first list of its mem- 
bers the Duke of Grafton and Lord Weymouth are 
shown side by side with the Duke of Richmond and 
the Duke of Portland. Brooks’s took its rise from 
- the inclination of men who moved in the same so- 
cial orbit to live together more freely and familiarly 
than was compatible with the publicity of a coffee- 
house; and how free and familiar was the life of 
marquises and cabinet ministers, when no one was 
there to watch them, the club rules most agreeably 
testify. Dinner was served at half-past four, and 
the bill was brought in at seven. Supper began at 
eleven and ended at half an hour after midnight. 
The cost of the dinner was eight shillings a head, 
and of the supper six ; and any one who had been 
present during any part of the meal-hours paid his 
share of the wine, in accordance with that old law 
of British conviviality which so long held good in 
the commercial room, and which has not yet died 
out from the bar mess. No gaming was allowed 
over the decanters and glasses, ‘except tossing up 
for reckonings,’ under penalty of standing treat for 
the whole party; and at cards or hazard no one 
might stake on credit, nor borrow from any of the 
players or bystanders. But with these regulations 
began and ended all the restraint which the club im- 
posed or affected to impose upon the gambling pro- 
pensities of its members. The rule about ready 


money was soon a dead letter; and, if ever a diffi- 
culty was made, Mr. Brooks, to his cost, was always 
at hand with the few hundred guineas which were 
required to spare any of his patrons the annoyance 
of leaving a well-placed chair at the faro-bank or a 
well-matched rubber of whist. Gentlemen were 
welcome to go on losing as long as the most sanguine 
of their adversaries was willing to trust them; and 
when, at the age of sixteen, Charles Fox entered the 
club, which he was to render illustrious, he found 
himself surrounded with every facility for ruining 
himself with the least delay and in the best of com- 
pany.” 

We are assured by Mr. Trevelyan that, if the 
habits of life which prevailed within the walls of 
Brooks’s differed from those of the world out- 
side, they did not differ for the worse. Society 
in those days was one vast casino; gambling in 
all its forms was rather a profession than a pas- 
time to the leaders of the London world. “On 
whatever pretext, and under whatever circum- 
stances, half a dozen people of fashion found 
themselves together—whether for music, or danc- 
ing, or politics, or for drinking the waters or each 
other’s wine—the box was sure to be rattling, 
and the cards were being cut and shuffled. The 
passion for gambling was not weakened or di- 
verted by the rival attractions of female society ; 
for the surest road into the graces of a fine lady 
was to be known as one who betted freely and 
lost handsomely ; and too often it was no bar to 
a young fellow’s advancement if he contrived to 
be short-sighted at a critical moment in the 
game, and was above having a long memory 
with regard to his unpaid winnings.” The ef- 
fects of this greed for gain were more baneful 
than would have arisen from the mere losses of 
money. 


“*Trite and sordid details of the racing stables 
and the bill-discounter’s back parlor perpetually 
filled their thoughts and exercised their pens, to the 
exclusion of worthier and more varied themes. The 
delicate flavors of literature palled upon those de- 
praved palates ; and even the fiercer delights of the 
political arena seemed insipid, and its prizes paltry, 
while sums exceeding the yearly income of a Secre- 
tary of State or the yearly perquisites of an auditor 
of the Exchequer were continually depending upon 
the health of a horse or the sequence of a couple of 
cards. ‘ The rich people win everything,’ writes the 
Earl of March from Newmarket. ‘Sir James Low- 
ther has won above seven thousand.’ ‘ The hazard 
this evening was very deep,’ says the Earl of Car- 
lisle. ‘Meynell won four thousand pounds, and 
Pigot five thousand.’ ‘ White’s goes on as usual’ (so 
Rigby reports to the Duke of Bedford in 1763). 
‘Play there is rather moderate, ready money being . 
established this winter at quinze. Lord Masham 
was fool enough to lose three thousand at hazard to 
Lord Bolingbroke. I guess that was not all ready 
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money.’ The greed of gain had no pity for the ig- 
norance and weakness of youth, and spared neither 
relative nor benefactor, nor host nor guest. ‘My 
royal visitor,’ wrote Rigby, ‘staid here from Satur- 
day till Tuesday. We had quinze every night and 
all night, but I could get none of his money.’ A 
lad fresh from his public school, if he was known to 
have parents who loved him well enough to stand 
between him and dishonor, walked into a London 
club like a calf eyed by the butchers. ‘The gam- 
ing,’ says Horace Walpole, in 1770, ‘is worthy the 
decline of our empire. The young men lose five, 
ten, fifteen thousand pounds in an evening. Lord 
Stavordale, not one-and-twenty, lost eleven thousand 
last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great hand at 
hazard. He swore a great oath—‘‘ Now, if I had 
been playing deep, I might have won millions,”’ ” 


- Nor were licentiousness and gambling the 
only vices with which the society of the period 
was gangrened. Wine, we are assured, did 
more than work or worry to expedite that flow 
of promotion to which modern vice-presidents 
and junior lords look back with regret : 


‘* A statesman of the Georgian era was sailing on 
a sea of claret from one comfortable official haven to 
another at a period of life when a political appren- 
tice in the reign of Victoria is not yet out of his in- 
dentures. No one can study the public or personal 
history of the eighteenth century without being im- 
pressed by the truly immense space which drinking 
occupied in the mental horizon of the young, and 
the consequences of drinking in that of the old. 
As we turn over volume after volume we find the 
same dismal story of gout, first dreaded as an aven- 
ger, and then, in a later and sadder stage, actually 
courted and welcomed asa friend. It is pitiful to 
witness the loftiest minds and the brightest wits re- 
duced to the most barren and lugubrious of topics ; 
talking of old age at seven-and-forty ; urging a fel- 
low-sufferer to stuff himself with Morello cherries, 
in order to develop a crisis in the malady ; or rejoic- 
ing with him over the cheering prospect that the 
- gout at length showed symptoms of being about to 
do its duty.” 


As is always sure to be the case, the profli- 
gacy of society was only too accurately reflected 
in the conduct of public affairs : 


“The enormous expenditure which the habits 
and ideas of good society inexorably demanded had 
to be met by one expedient or another; and an ex- 
pedient was not far to seek when the same men, who, 
as a class, were the most generally addicted to per- 
sonal extravagance, possessed a practical monopoly 
of political power. Everybody who had influence in 
Parliament or at court used it for the express and 
avowed purpose of making or repairing his fortune. 
. . » We, who look upon politics as a barren career, 
by which few people hope to make money and none 
to save it, and who would expect a poet to found a 
family as soon as a prime minister, can with difficulty 


re 


form a just conception of a period when people en- 
tered Parliament, not because they were rich, but 
because they wanted to be rich, and when it was 
more profitable to be the member of a cabinet than 
the partner in a brewery. And yet those who have 
not clearly before their minds the nature of that vital 
change which has come over the circumstances of 
English public life during the last hundred years 
will never understand the events of the eighteenth 
century, or do justice to its men—men who were 
spurred forward by far sharper incentives, and so- 
licited by far fiercer temptations than ours, and who, 
when they held a straight course, were entitled to 
very different credit from any that we can possibly 
deserve. A minister of state in the year 1880, while 
he draws from the treasury a mere pittance compared 


with what, in two cases out of three, he would have 


made in the open market if he had applied his talents 
to commerce or to the bar, has less facilities for ad- 
vancing his relatives and connections than if he were 
the chief of a law court, or a director of the Bank of 
England. . . . But it was worth a man’s while to 
be Secretary of State under the Georges. At atime 
when trade was on so small a scale that a Lancashire 
manufacturer considered himself fairly well off on 
the income which his great-grandson now gives to 
his cashier, a cabinet minister, over and above the 
ample salary of his office, might reckon confidently 
upon securing for himself, and for all who belonged 
to him and who came after him, a permanent main- 
tenance, not dependent upon the vicissitudes of party, 
which would be regarded as handsome, and even 
splendid, in these days of visible and all-pervading 
opulence. One nobleman had eight thousand a year 
in sinecures, and the colonelcies of three regiments. 
Another, as auditor of the Exchequer, inside which 
he never looked, had eight thousand pounds in years 
of peace, and twenty thousand in years of war. A 
third, with nothing to recommend him except his 
outward graces, bowed and whispered himself into 
four great employments, from which thirteen or four- 
teen hundred British guineas flowed month by month 
into the lap of his Parisian mistress. And the lucra- 
tive places which a statesman held in his own name 
formed but a part, and often the least part, of the 
advantages that he derived from his position. All 
the claims on his purse were settled, and all services 
rendered to him, honorable and dishonorable alike, 
were recompensed by fresh, and ever fresh, inroads 
upon the Exchequer. . . . If a comfortable berth was 
already occupied, at any rate the succession to it 
might still be worth the having. A paymaster of the 
works, or an auditor of the plantations, with plenty 
of money to buy good liquor, and plenty of time to 
drink it, did not live for ever; and a next appoint- 
ment to the civil service in the last century might be 
discounted as freely as a next presentation to a living 
in ourown. When every desirable office was filled 
two deep, there still remained the resource of a pen- 
sion—a resource elastic and almost unlimited under 
a monarch who was never afraid of appearing be- 
fore his Parliament in the character of an insolvent 
debtor.” 
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Perhaps. the worst result of these lax views 
regarding the public money was the opportunity 
which they afforded an unscrupulous Government 
in controlling the action of Parliament. George 
III was as systematic and shameless a cor- 
ruptionist as ever Walpole had been; and it is 
somewhat startling to discover that so momen- 
tous a step as the war with the American colonies 
was taken by a House of Commons whose ma- 
jority was secured by the most open, unblushing, 
and avowed bribery and intimidation, and in- 
cluded in its list scarcely a single really respect- 
able and respected name. 

Such was the state of society and politics 
when, in November, 1768, Fox, a boy of nineteen, 
took his seat in the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Midhurst. The details given by Mr. Tre- 
velyan of Fox’s performances in the House are 
somewhat meager and scattered, and, as this ear- 
ly period includes none of the really important 
events in Fox’s political career, the information 
which he does give may be very briefly summa- 
rized, in order to leave room for more interesting 
personal details. As was to have been expected 
from his antecedents and training, Fox enrolled 
himself at once and without hesitation in the 
ranks of the Ministerialists, and soon became 
known as one of the most heated and violent, as 
well as voluble, of their spokesmen. Seldom a 
night passed in which he was not upon his legs, 
and there was never a question discussed on 
which he did not speak at least once. In facility 
of language, readiness in debate, and brilliancy 
of rhetoric, he surpassed from the very outset 
men who had spent a lifetime in the cultivation 
of oratory; and he who, in the not distant fu- 
ture, was to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Burke in the arduous struggle for constitutional 
liberty, won his spurs by assaults upon the party 
_ to which Burke belonged, whose volubility was 
only equaled by their rancor. Says Mr. Trevel- 
yan : 

“With health such as falls to the lot of one in 
ten thousand, spirits which sufficed to keep in good 
humor, through thirty years of opposition, the most 
unlucky company of politicians that ever existed, and 
courage that did not know the meaning of fear or the 
sensation of responsibility, there was nobody whom 
Charles Fox shrank from facing, and nothing which 
he did not feel himself equal to accomplish. He, if 
any one, was a living illustration of Emerson’s pro- 
found remark, that success is a constitutional trait. 
He succeeded because all the world in concert could 
not have kept him in the background ; and because, 
when once in the front, he played his part with a 
prompt intrepidity and a commanding ease that were 
but the outward symptoms of the immense reserves 
of energy on which it was in his power to draw. He 
went into the House of Commons, as into the hunt- 
ing-field, glowing with anticipations of enjoyment, 


and resolved that nothing should stop him, and that, 
however often he tumbled, he would always be among 
the first. And first, or among the first, he always 
was, alike in the tempestuous morning of his life and 
in the splendid calm of the brief and premature even- 
ing which closed his day of unremitting ill-fortune 
and almost unrequited labor.” 


From the moment of Fox’s entry into poli- 
tics, Mr. Trevelyan’s work is rather a history of 
the time than a biography of a single man; and, 
instead of attempting to follow the broken and 
tangled thread of narrative, we will adopt the 
more promising method of bringing together the 
most characteristic of those personal details with 
which his pages are strewed so profusely. 

We begin by remarking that, erratic and ab- 
normal as was the public career of Fox, his pri- 
vate life was just as little conformed to ordinary 
rules and precedents. Yet, though, as a young 
man, his morals were of the loosest, and though 
he squandered with incredible rapidity a patri- 
mony which seemed to place him above the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, no one thought of classing 
him among the common rakes and spendthrifts 
of the day. ‘So exceptional a personage did he 
appear to his contemporories that, in search of a 
comparison for him, they were in the habit of 
going back to Julius Cesar; and it is not easy, 
even for a generation which thinks less about the 
Romans and knows more of the people who have 
come since them than the readers of the eigh- 
teenth century, to find any parallel for Charles 
Fox more recent than the young patrician who 
was worth proscribing at eighteen; who was a 
renowned orator at two-and-twenty; who led 
fashion almost from the moment that he assumed 
the toga ; and who owed more money than Cras- 
sus ever gathered or Apicius squandered.” 

One of the ways in which Fox came to owe 
so much money is indicated by some extremely 
curious details which Mr. Trevelyan has disin- 
terred from the old betting-book at Brooks’s: 


“ The entries in its pages, most characteristic of 
the time and the men, standing, each in their proper 
order, between the covers within which they were 
originally written—uniform in their general charac- 
ter, but with variety of detail as inexhaustible as the 
circumstances of our national history and the changes 
in our national manners—form a volume which is to 
an ordinary collection of autographs what the ‘ Liber 
Veritatis’ of Claude is to a portfolio of detached 
sketches by the great masters. Fifty guineas that 
Thurlow gets a tellership of the Exchequer for his 
son ; fifty guineas that Mademoiselle Heinel does 
not dance at the opera-house next winter; fifty 
guineas that two thousand people were at the Pan- 
theon last evening ; fifty guineas that Lord Ilchester 
gives his first vote in opposition, and hits eight out 
of his first ten pheasants; three hundred to fifty | 
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from a nobleman who appreciated the privileges of 
a bachelor that the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chol- 
mondeley, and two given commoners are married 
before him ; five guineas down, to receive a hundred 
if the Duke of Queensberry dies before half an hour 
after five in the afternoon of the 27th of June, 1773; 
a hundred guineas on the Duke of Queensberry’s 
life against Lord Palmerston’s; a hundred guineas 
that Lord Derby does not see the next general elec- 
tion ; and a hundred guineas, between two unusually 
discreet members of the club, that some one in their 
eye does not live ten years from the present date... . 

“For ten years, from 1771 onward, Charles Fox 
betted frequently, largely, and judiciously on the so- 
cial and political occurrences of the time. He laid 
two hundred guineas that Lord North would be 
First Lord of the Treasury in March, 1773, and 
twenty guineas that he would still be First Lord in 
March, 1776, ‘bar death’; a hundred and fifty to 
fifty that the Tea Act was not repealed in the winter 
session of 1774; twenty guineas that Lord North- 
ington, who took more kindly to water than his 
father, did not swim one mile the next time he went 
into the Thames or any other river; ten guineas 
down, to receive five hundred whenever Turkey in 
Europe belonged to a European power or powers ; 
and a guinea down, to receive fifty, ‘whenever Mr, 
Croft forgets two by honors in Mr. Fox’s presence.’ 
He was fond of wagers the settlement of which was 
dependent upon an antecedent condition. ‘ Lord 
Ossory betts Mr. Charles Fox 100 guineas to Io that 
‘Dr. North is not Bishop of Durham this day 2 
months, provided the present Bishop dies within that 
time. ... Mr. E. Foley betts Mr. Charles Fox 50 
guineas England is at war with France this day two 
years, supposing Louis the Fifteenth dead.’ And 
Mr. Charles Fox himself bets a hundred guineas 
against the Duke of Devonshire having the Garter 
within seven years, ‘the Duke to live, or no bet.’ 
When the Perreaus were on their trial for forgery, 
Fox was concerned in five bets out of a consecutive 
group of six; and it is pleasant to remark that, even 
in his hours of sport, the young reformer of the 
penal code was on the side of mercy. Many pages 
together during 1774 and 1775 are half covered by 
his unformed but frank, resolute, and most readable 
handwriting ; and no single name appears anything 
like so often as his, until, at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary war, under the excitement of the down- 
ward and upward rush of consols, and of defeats on 
land alternating with victories at sea, Sheridan 
brought forth from its retirement the almost neg- 
lected volume, and turned it into something very 
like a private betting-book of his own.” 


Notoriously unlucky in his betting and gam- 
ing, and encountering losses which even at that 
period were the talk of the town, Fox had an- 
other at least equally successful method of sepa- 
rating himself from his money. Fond of all 
out-door sports, an excellent shot, proud of his 
endurance as a pedestrian, and a fearless horse- 
man, he shared to the full in the national enthu- 
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siasm for racing, and, besides his ventures in the 
pools, had in training at one time no less than 
thirty horses of his own, whose frequent defeats 
led him to remark that his horses were as good 
as those of his neighbors, but that they never 
would gallop fast enough to tire themselves. 


‘‘ The world,” says Mr. Trevelyan, “ never tired 
of gossiping about the young man’s extravagance, 
was not in the dark as to the source which fed it. 
‘ Ask Foley,’ said Lord Lyttelton, ‘ask Charles Fox 
what they think of modern infidelity ; and they will 
tell you that the Jews themselves, that unbelieving 
race, have deserted the standard of skepticism, and, 
having borne the stigma of spiritual unbelief for 
upward of sixteen hundred years, are at this moment 
groaning beneath the effects of temporal credulity.’ 
And, indeed, to an heir-apparent who had experi- 
enced the difficulties of borrowing on the reversion 
of a peerage, the all but unlimited credit which Lord 
Holland’s younger son was unfortunate enough to 
obtain must have appeared nothing less than a prod- 
igy. The poets of society attributed his success 
with the money-lenders to those powers of oratorical 
seduction which had so often beguiled the House of 
Commons into a scrape; and the golden youth of 
the day spoke with envy of one who had at his 
command 


‘Soft words to mollify the miser’s breast, 
And lull relenting Usury to rest ; 
Bright beams of wit to still the raging Jew, 
Teach him to dun no more and lend anew.’” 


Perhaps his success in this regard appeared 
less enviable to Fox himself when, in 1773, the 
birth of an heir to his elder brother Stephen 
brought about the crash which had long been 
impending. Commenting on the event, Fox 
philosophically remarked, “‘ My brother Ste’s son 
is a second Messiah, born for the destruction of 
the Jews”; but Lord Holland, recognizing per- 
haps the natural outcome of his own teachings 
and proudly resolved that no one should be a 
penny the worse for having helped his favorite 
son, took upon himself the whole of the liabilities 
and obligations. And when a settlement was 
effected it was found that, in about three years’ 
time, seven hundred thousand dollars had been 
squandered by Fox in what Mr. Trevelyan some- 
what mildly characterizes as “ childish giddiness 
and misbehavior ” ! 

Any honest record of the early years of — 
Charles James Fox almost inevitably takes the 
semblance of a mere chronicle of vices and ex- 
travagances ; but there was another side to his 
character which it is the special merit of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s portrait that he brings it out with 
such clearness and geniality. During the period 
of his wildest dissipations, Fox was a hard, an 
assiduous, an indefatigable student. He was as 
deeply versed in history and constitutional law 
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as Burke himself, and his knowledge of the clas- 
sics was equaled by few of his contemporaries. 
But, says Mr. Trevelyan— 


“Charles Fox had nothing of a pedant except 
the acquirements. His vast and varied mass of eru- 
dition, far exceeding that of many men who have 
been famous for nothing else, was all aglow with 
the intense vitality of his eager and brilliant intel- 
lect. He trod with a sure step through the treasure- 
house of antiquity, guided by a keenness of insight 
into the sentiments and the circumstances of the 
remote past which, in an epoch of criticism far less 
in sympathy with either Athenian or. Roman feeling 
than our own, amounted to little short of positive 
inspiration. With an appetite to which nothing 
came amiss, he possessed a taste that was all but in- 
- fallible. He could derive pleasure and profit out of 
anything written in Greek or Latin, from a philippic 
of Cicero or Demosthenes to an excursus by Casau- 
bon; but he reserved his allegiance for the true 
sovereigns of literature. That dramatist who is the 
special delight of the mature and the experienced 
was his idol from the very first. ‘ Euripides,’ he 
would say, ‘is the most precious thing left us—the 
most like Shakespeare’ ; and he knew him as Shake- 
speare was known to Charles Lamb and to Cole- 
ridge. ‘Read him,’ he enjoined on young Lord 
Holland, ‘till you love his very faults.’ He went 
through the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ more than 
once a year; and, while he counted every omitted 
digamma, and was always ready to cover four sides 
of letter-paper with a disquisition on Homeric pros- 
ody or chronology, there is ample proof that, as far 
as feeling and observation were concerned, he had 
anticipated that exquisite vein of criticism which is 
the special charm of the most charming portion of 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Next to Homer among the 
ancients—and even above Homer, at the period to 
which this chapter refers—Fox placed Virgil, whose 
pathos (so he declared) surpassed that of all poets of 
every age and nation, with the single exception 
which, as an Englishman with the Elizabethan 
drama at his fingers’ ends, he somewhat unwillingly 
considered himself bound to make. ‘It is on that 
account,’ he continued, ‘that I rank him so very 
high ; for surely to excel in that style which speaks 
to the heart is the greatest of all excellence.’” 


Nor was his love of literature bounded by his 
admiration for the great authors of antiquity: 


“Poetry was in his eyes ‘the great refreshment 
of the human mind,’ ‘the only thing after all.’ It 
was by making and.enjoying it that men ‘first dis- 
covered themselves to be rational beings’ ; and even 
among the Whigs he would allow the existence of 
only one right-thinking politician who was not a 
lover of poetry. Literature was ‘in every point of 
view a preferable occupation to politics.’ States- 
manship might be a respectable calling; but poetry 
claimed seven of the muses, and oratory none. The 
poets wrote the best prose. The poets had more 


truth in them than all the historians and philosophers 
together. Much as he admired Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ 
(and, except the Church Service, that book was the 
last which was read to him), he never could forgive 
the author for his disloyalty to some among the most 
eminent of his heroes. ‘ His treatment,’ cried Fox, 
‘of Gray, Waller, and Prior is abominable ; espe- 
cially of Gray. As for me, I love all the poets.’ 
And well did they repay his affection, They con- 
soled him for having missed everything upon which 
his heart was set, and to the attainment of which the 
labor of his life was directed; for the loss of power 
and of fortune ; for his all but permanent exclusion 
from the privilege of serving his country and the op- 
portunity of benefiting his friends; even for the ex- 
tinction of that which Burke, speaking from a long 
and intimate knowledge of his disposition, most cor- 
rectly called ‘his darling popularity.’ At the time 
when, for the crime of maintaining that the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 had placed our constitution upon a 
popular basis, he had been struck off the Privy Coun- 
cil, and had been threatened with the Tower; when 
he never went down to Westminster except to be 
hopelessly outvoted, or looked into a book-shop or 
print-shop without seeing himself ferociously lam- 
pooned and filthily caricatured, there yet was no 
more contented man than he throughout all that 
broad England for whose liberties he suffered. He 
could forget the insolence of Dundas, and the chica- 
nery of Sir John Scott, while intent upon the debate 
which Belial and Mammon conducted in a senate- 
house less agreeable to its inmates even than the 
House of Commons of 1798 was to the Whigs; and 
although it was less easy to efface from his recollec- 
tion the miseries which were endured by humbler 
patriots than himself, yet the wrongs of Muir and 
Palmer and Wakefield and Priestley lost something 
of their sting to one who could divert at will the 
current of his indignation against the despot who 
imprisoned Tasso, and the roisterers who affronted 
Milton. And whenever things were for a moment 
too hard on him—when he returned to his country 
home fretted by injustice and worn by turmoil—his 
wife had only to take down a volume of ‘Don 
Quixote’ or ‘Gil Blas,’ and read to him until his 
mind was again in tune for the society of Spenser 
and Metastasio.” 


Another art of which Fox was a ‘devoted 
admirer was that of the dramatist, and in his 
early manhood he was somewhat noted as an 
amateur actor, both in tragedy and in genteel. 
comedy. As the years went on, however, and 
his position in the House of Commons became 
more absorbing and exacting, he gave less and 
less attention to what was “at best but an imi- 
tation of an imitation,” and gave his undivided 
powers to an art in which his success had been 
as signal as that of Garrick on the stage. “For 
the pursuit of that art,” says Mr. Trevelyan, 
“his long apprenticeship to the buskin was 
among the most important of his qualifications.” 
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“Tt was no slight advantage to a great extempore 
speaker to have at hand an extensive and diversified 
stock of quotations from that branch of literature 
which is nearest akin to oratory; and for such a 
speaker it is essential that the voice, no less than the 
memory and the reasoning faculty, should be under 
absolute control. That laborious discipline in the 
theory and practice of elocution through which Fox 
was carried by his disinterested passion for the drama, 
but which no one who ever lived was less likely to 
have deliberately undertaken with an eye to parlia- 
_mentary advancement, had gained him a command 
of accent and gesture which, as is always the case 
with the highest art, gave his marvelous rhetoric the 
strength and the simplicity of nature. The pains 
which he had bestowed upon learning to speak the 
words of others enabled him to concentrate his un- 
divided attention upon the arduous task of im- 
provising his own. If only he could find the thing 
which required to be said, he was sure to say it in 
the way that would produce the greatest possible 
effect. His variety of manner, we are told, was 
quite as remarkable as the richness of his matter. 
The modulations of his voice responded exactly to 
the nature of his subject and the emotions of his 
mind. When he was piling up his arguments, so 
correct in their sequence, and, as we read them now 
with cool and impartial judgments, for the most part 
so irresistible in their weight, every one of his mas- 
sive sentences ‘came rolling like a wave of the At- 
lantic, three thousand miles long.’ If his cadences 
at times waxed shrill and even inharmonious, and 
his enunciation became almost preternaturally rapid, 
it was only when his hearers were so fascinated by 
his burning logic, and so entranced by the contagion 
of his vehemence, that he could hardly speak fast 
enough or loud enough to satisfy them. His deep 
tones, which occurred rarely, and then but for a mo- 
ment, were reserved for occasions that necessitated 
a solemn appeal to the compassion or the justice of 
the assembly which he was addressing, and never 
failed to go straight to the heart of every one present. 
Feeling profoundly, thinking accurately and strongly, 
trained thoroughly in all the external graces of ora- 
tory, ‘Fox during the American war, Fox in his best 
days,’ was declared by Grattan to have been the best 
speaker that he ever heard ; and Grattan, over and 
above his experiences in the Irish Parliament, had 
formed his taste on Chatham, and had lived through 
the great days of Burke, Pitt, and Sheridan, to hear 
Brougham on the ‘ Orders in Council,’ and Canning 
on the ‘Emancipation of the Catholics,’ ” 


In 1770, on account of the services which he 
rendered the Ministry in one of the most memo- 
rable of the debates on the Wilkes controversy, 
Fox was appointed a Junior Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and seemed to have taken the first step on 
that ladder of official station which his father ar- 
dently desired him to climb. It soon came to be 
observed, however, that the fiery and impetuous 
orator, who was so effective as a free lance, was 
somewhat galled and fretted by the restraints and 
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formalities of office; and at length, in 1773, after 
having previously given unmistakable evidences 
of an insubordinate spirit, he quarreled fiercely 
with Lord North, resigned his office, and vigor- 
ously opposed the marriage act by which George 
III endeavored to secure himself the power of 
preventing any such marriages on the part of his 
kinsmen as might happen to be disagreeable to 
himself. Says Mr. Trevelyan, in one of the most 
interesting passages in his volume: 


“ The feeling which inspired the most prominent 
opponent of the Royal Marriage Bill was no hasty or 
isolated impulse. It was intimately allied to a senti- 
ment which, springing naturally in such a disposition 
as that of Fox, profoundly affected his literary judg- 
ment, altered the whole current of his later life, and 
at this particular period directed, and almost monop- 
olized, his political energies. ‘The member and the 
idol of a society whose mode of talking on the most 
delicate of topics was such as it is more seemly to 
condemn in general terms than to illustrate by select- 
ed quotations—and credited, as a young man, with 
living after the fashion in which an unmarried asso- 
ciate of March and Selwyn might not uncharitably 
be assumed to live—he never caught the tone of 
cynicism which was the fashion among the men of 
his circle ; and still less was his secret and unspoken 
creed akin to theirs. He had been brought up ina 
home where intense and tender conjugal affection 
was rendered doubly attractive by the presence of 
good sense and that perfect good-breeding which is 
unconscious of its own existence ; and his favorite 
books, from childhood upward, were those in which 
the image of such a home was painted in the bright- 
est colors and gilded by the noblest associations. 
He loved Homer, because Homer ‘always spoke 
well of women.’ In the teeth of Athenian prejudice, 
which so good a scholar respected more than the 
prejudices of his own day, he could hardly venture 
to give the same reason for loving Euripides ; but 
probably no one ever praised, read, recited, analyzed, 
and translated any piece of poetry so frequently, for 
the benefit of so many different individuals, as did 
Fox the passage where Alcestis, before her act of 
self-sacrifice, takes leave of her bridal-chamber. And 
his romance was of the heart, and not of the fancy. 
There have been few better husbands than Fox, and 
probably none so delightful ; for no known man ever 
devoted such powers of pleasing to the single end of 
making a wife happy. When once he had a home 
of his own, the world outside, with its pleasures and 
ambitions, became to him an object of indifference, 
and at last of repugnance. Nothing but the stings 
of a patriotic conscience, sharpened by the passionate 
importunity of partisans whose fidelity had entitled 
them to an absolute claim upon his services, could 
prevail upon him to spend opposite, or even on, the 
Treasury bench an occasional fragment of the hours 
which were never long enough when passed at Mrs. 
Fox’s work-table with Congreve or Moliére as a third 
in company. . . . The secret of the certainty with 
which he pleased those of the other sex who were 
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best worth pleasing is clearly revealed in the letters 
addressed by the Duchess of Devonshire to her 
mother, and still more clearly in the letters which 
Fox addressed to the Duchess herself. His notion 
of true gallantry was to treat women as beings who 
stood on the same intellectual table-land as himself ; 
to give them the very best of his thought and his 
knowledge, as well as of his humor and his eloquence ; 
to invite and weigh their advice in seasons of difficul- 
ty; and, if ever they urged him to steps which his 
judgment or his conscience disapproved, not toelude 
them with half-contemptuous banter, but to convince 
them by plain-spoken and serious remonstrance.” 


With the catastrophe which seemed at the 
time to put Fox out of the political race, but 
which, by emancipating him from the ties that 
bound him to a party with which he never could 
have remained in cordial sympathy, actually set 
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him upon that path which has made him the peer 
of Burke in fame and in services to the cause of 
liberty, Mr. Trevelyan’s work comes, for the pres- 
ent, toanend. We say for the present, because 
it is hardly possible that Mr. Trevelyan intends 
thus to put a period to his labors. The Fox of 
this early period possesses but a slender interest 
in comparison with the Fox who labored so 
nobly in behalf of the apparently hopeless cause 
of the American colonies, and who confronted 
Pitt in the most famous Parliamentary rivalry 
that the annals of history record. Readers who 
have followed Mr. Trevelyan thus far will close 
the volume with the hope and expectation of 
meeting him soon, again, in the second install- 
ment of a work which, if completed on the lines 
laid down, will form one of the standard authori- 
ties in its department. 
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PANS a schoolboy IJ had often longed—especially 
in school on hot summer afternoons—that 
I could only travel. And of all countries Greece 
interested me most. When at length I could 
indulge my wish I determined to visit ancient 
rather than modern Greece. One reason was 
that I knew the language better; another, that I 
believed I should see more Greeks. 

I thought Syracuse a convenient place to start 
from. So I went there first, bought an outfit of 
the ancient fashion, purchased a slave (whom I 
immediately set free, without, of course, telling 
him so), and for a ridiculously small sum—only 
three drachme, I remember—took a passage in 
a-ship bound for Athens with a cargo of wine 
and cheeses. 

I left about the middle of “March, in the year 
423 B.C. On landing at Pirzus I found myself 
hemmed in by a swarm of men and heaps of 
merchandise, which made free movement diffi- 
cult. The quays were cumbered with pottery 
for exportation, and ships were delivering cargoes 
of fine woolen stuffs and carpets, paper, glass, 
salt-fish, corn, and ship-timber. With sad in- 
terest I watched the loading also of a cargo of 
‘slaves. In the background were long lines of 
wharves and warehouses, shops, and bazaars, be- 
tokening a large and various commerce. 

The delight of some of my fellow-passengers 
at setting foot on land was unbounded, and ex- 
pressed itself in tears and laughter, and vows 
and thanksgivings to the gods. I also quietly 
congratulated myself; for the tales-I had heard 
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on board of pirates and kidnappers made me 
rather nervous when coasting; while the ex- 
tremely deferential attitude of our skipper to- 
ward wind and waves inspired anything but con- 
fidence when in open sea. 

On my way up to Athens I could not help 
reflecting what a happy arrangement it was of a 
seaport town to split and have the seaport four 
miles from the town. I was leaving behind me 
noise and roughness, the bustle and vulgarity of 
trade, the reckless riot of seafaring men, and es- 
caping to a serener and purer air. | 

The day was closing as I reached the city. 
Never did I come so near to worshiping Athena 
as when I saw her glorious temple standing clear 
against the sky, and glowing in the saffron light 
of the setting sun. I had yet to become ac- 
quainted with the delicate beauty of the temple 
itself, and the marvels it contained. I saw but 
the crowned Acropolis, dominating city and plain, 
and could almost believe it was indeed the seat 
chosen of old and beloved by a goddess, who, 
touched by the devotion of a faithful people, had 
adopted the city laid submissively at her feet. 

I bore a letter of introduction to an Athenian 
gentleman. I was told to expect from him the 
most generous hospitality, as he not merely ac- 
cepted gladly the customary duties of a foreign 
friend, but was a man of wealth distinguished by 
public spirit. On my way to his house, in the 
street of Tripods, I took my earliest impressions 
of the city. What struck me then most was its 
flatness. No spires, no towers, no pinnacles, no 
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tall chimneys. The houses of the better class 
were not much higher than our garden-walls, 
and almost as blank, for they had no ground- 
floor windows which looked into the street. The 
effect would have been both gloomy and unso- 
cial, if the temples and public buildings had not 
made ample compensation in their number and 
splendor, and if open squares here and there had 
not relieved the sense of moroseness. 

I did not know then that to an Athenian the 
whole city was his house, and his house merely 
his private room. From choice he lived in pub- 
lic; but still he loved seclusion for his family, if 
not for himself. The house I entered showed 
externally not a sign of the life within. But in 
an instant my knock was answered by a porter 
who dwelt just within the porch, and I found 
myself in a narrow hall. The porter handed 
me on to a servant, by his manner obviously 
a domestic-in-chief, who came forward at 
the moment, and led me in silence to the 
master. 

My first impression of an Athenian gentleman 
at home was picturesque and pleasant. In a 
small room hung with pictorial tapestry, and 
lighted by a single lamp placed on a tripod near 
the door, was a low broad couch, of dark wood 
inlaid with ivory. On this, the white folds of 
his dress, in striking contrast with the rich cov- 
erlets and the bright banded colors of the pillow 
he was resting on, lay a dark, handsome man, of 
clear but sun-tanned complexion; and in front 
of him was standing a boy, with long black hair, 
whose lithe figure was well set off by a simple 
flannel tunic, belted round the waist with a red 
scarf. Close by him was a small low table, on 
which were a silver goblet and jug, and near 
them a small flute. This was the picture that 
met my eye as I entered; and from sounds which 
had met my ear as I neared the door it was plain 
that I had surprised a father delighting himself 
after dinner in his son’s essays in music and 
recitation. 

My host’s ready smile told me, before he 
spoke, that I was expected and welcome. With 
a kiss and a friendly pat on the head he dis- 
missed the lad, who, though from shyness he 
hardly ventured to look up, bowed low to me as 
he took up his flute and ran off. After the in- 
terchange of a few civilities, I was conducted to 
my quarters. Two guest-rooms were assigned 
me, both opening on a covered cloister which 
bordered—as did the dining-room I had left—on 
a square court, in the center of which stood a 
rude, weather-worn statue of the tutelar deity of 
the family, facing an altar from which rose a 
tiny fountain of smoke. These rooms were very 
small, and had no other entrance for light than 
the doorway, which was closed only by a curtain. 
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In one was a bedstead supporting a woolen mat- 
tress laid on girths, on which were lying loosely 
blankets of colored wool. In the other were a 
chair, a stool, a cushion, and alamp. This sim- 
ple furniture was of singularly rich workmanship, , 
and most graceful in design. I felt in luxury, 
though there were two or three articles absent 
which I was accustomed to require, one of which 
was certainly a table. It had been explained to 
me, by my friend to whom I owed this introduc- | 
tion, that being hospitably entertained at Athens 
would mean having separate rooms given me in 
the house, together with light, firing, and salt; 
that I might expect to be asked pretty frequently 
to the family dinner, and to receive from the 
family some occasional presents of wine, or fruit, 
or vegetables; but that I must cater for myself, 
and should enjoy entire liberty of action. This 
was exactly the position in which I found my- 
self for some weeks, though my host, as time 
went on, asked permission to treat me more as a 
brother than as a guest. That evening I was 
summoned back to the dining-room, where sup- 
per had in the mean time been served on a light 
portable table. An hour was spent in conversa- 
tion, and I went to my couch. 

At daybreak I was aroused by the entrance 
of a slave bringing bread and wine, which he 
placed on a small table by the side of my bed. 
This I took as a hint to rise. I was fortunately 
in one of the few wealthy houses that could boast 
of a private bath, so that the desire toward the 
tub was pretty liberally met. I found my host 
up and carefully dressed. He had already been - 
out to make a call on a friend, and was now 
ready for the usual morning walk. Before leav- 
ing England I had been told by Mr. Mahaffy, 
who had been in ancient Greece some time be- 
fore, that I should find many ways of thought at 
Athens strikingly modern. I was reminded of 
this when my host, without a hint from me, or 
any knowledge whatever of my tastes, supposed 
as a matter of course that I should like to see the 
sights of Athens, the Pantheon, and the other 
temples and public buildings; and asked me if I 


‘cared for statues and paintings, and architecture. 


Under his guidance I had my first acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of Pheidias and Polygno- 
tus. He was not learned in art, but he was 
proud of the glories of his city, and had a genu- 
ine delight in beauty. 

He said he felt happier, more serene, more 
religious for having beautiful forms about him ; 
and that the gods also were pleased to dwell in 
fair houses. He thought it showed a high wis- 
dom in Pericles and Cimon to devote public 
money to such ornament, as Athens thereby 
gained a name among cities everywhere — his 
“everywhere ” was rather limited, perhaps—and 
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her citizens must needs be elevated by the daily 
contemplation of what was fair and noble. 

As, toward noon, we passed through the mar- 
ket-place on our way home, it was evident that 
others besides ourselves thought their morning’s 
work to be over. The bankers were clearing 
their tables and locking their cash-boxes ; stalls 
were being covered up from the heat and dust, 
and the market-people were already settling 
themselves in sheltered corners, to eat and drink, 
or to sleep. 

Breakfast was awaiting our return; and I 
was not sorry to find it a substantial meal. Fresh 
fish, soup, vegetables, bread, cheese, fruit, and 
honey-cakes in succession were brought in; and 
there, lying beside them in the cool dark little 
dining-room, my host and I discussed the rival 
merits of the statues of Athena, compared the 
place of assembly with the theatre of Dionysus, 
talked over the frescoes in the market-place and 
_ in the Propyleea, and forgot the glare and dust 
outside. 

Breakfast over, it was hinted to me that sweet 
and healthful was the mid-day sleep. So I re- 
tired to my private quarters and fell in with 
Athenian custom. 

After the szesta I was studying with grave 
attention the features of the tutelar of the house, 
whom I have before described as standing in the 
court, when my host approached from the inner 
part of the house, which I afterward found to be 
a second court behind ours, where the women- 
folk dwelt apart. It was now late afternoon, and 
he proposed a stroll toward the Gymnasium. I 
had heard much of this national institution, and 
was glad to see it under such good escort. We 
turned our steps toward the Lyceum, our slaves 
of course in attendance. I need not describe 
the building, as we have all read Vitruvius. But 
I wish I could so describe the scene within that 
my readers might see it as distinctly as I can re- 
call it. We Englishmen can understand well 
enough the interest of watching games in which 
we once excelled, and of looking on at feats of 
strength or skill which we used to practice. It 
comes natural, therefore, to us to imagine the 
middle-aged and elders of Athens often looking 
in to see their youngsters trained to manly vigor 
and activity. Up to eighteen years of age them- 
selves had wrestled, and run, and boxed, and 
leaped, and thrown quoits with as much energy, 
I suppose, as we give to cricket, and rackets, and 
‘football. We do not all of us care to watch the 
feats of the Gymnasium, for the reason that some 
of us were born in the pre-gymnastic age in Eng- 
land, and so can not truly criticise them or enter 
into their spirit. Indeed, we do not all set a high 
value on them; and many of us would prefer to 
see our sons handle a bat or an oar well, or ride 
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well to hounds, or excel in skating, shooting, or 
any of our own sports. But given that we had 
all been trained in a regular course of athletics, 
and all our lives called them “thoroughly Eng- 
lish,” and that we were accustomed to think our 
national superiority due to our preéminence in 
such training, 1 suppose we might, if time had 
to be killed—as it always had to be at Athens in 
the afternoon—frequent a gymnasium daily, even 
when there was no match on. I was not sur- 
prised, therefore, to see groups of men all over 
the grounds, eagerly watching the jumping or 
the quoit-play, or the spear-hurling. Here and 
there two or three youngsters were practicing by 
themselves apart, under no instructor. Where a 
crowd was, you knew that a contest of more 
than usual interest was going on. 

That the lads were stripped for their exercise © 
seemed suitable with the conditions. But the 
sight of them, all oiled and sanded, made a 
strange impression, as of animated terra-cotta 
statues. 

Colonnades for the accommodation of spec- 
tators were an obvious necessity, when few gen- 
tlemen wore hats of any kind, and the sun was 
strong. Stone or marble seats were ranged 
about, in the open air or under cover, in one of 
the many rooms, large and small, which opened 
out of the colonnades. Some of these benches 
were of that semicircular form which a talkative 
people would naturally hit upon, and which we 
see among ourselves in village inns, survivals of 
a time when the villagers met to talk, and “news 
much older than the ale went round,” before 
men had invented the sociable custom of retir- 
ing apart, each behind his newspaper. 

I was certainly surprised at first to find so 
many people assembled there, and thought it 
must be a field-day or a festival. But I soon 
found that all Athens men turned out in the 
afternoon as regularly as Oxford or Cambridge 
men. . Indeed, the most striking feature of Athe- 
nian life was its leisure. 

Business was over by noon. And as all out- 
side work was done by slaves, and the shop- 
keepers were nearly all either freedmen or resi- 
dent aliens, a large number of even the very poor 
Athenian citizens had the better part of their 
day free. And this produced a certain sedate 
and self-possessed bearing in them all. To walk 
fast or talk loud in the street was looked on as 
vulgar. Of indolence as the fruit of this zasou- 
czance there was plenty; but still the general 
level of intelligence and activity of mind was 
high enough to make indolence disreputable. 
They regarded their leisure as a mark of free- 
dom and high privilege. This self-conceit had 
its disagreeable side, but I doubt if they were 
not the better for having time to call their own: 


especially as rich and poor at Athens shared the 
same amusements. 

But to return to the Gymnasium, To all the 
youths under eighteen it was a practice-ground 
that they attended regularly, the boys in charge 
of their slave servant, the elder fellows by them- 
selves, though doubtless some of them disliked 
the grind, and preferred a quiet quail-fight when 
they could get it on the sly. Full-grown men 
who had not lost all taste for strong exercise 
found there an opportunity of keeping up their 
muscle, or at least of taking a constitutional, 
with the luxury of a bath afterward. To the 
citizen whose athletic days were quite over it 
was a lounge and a club. 

This was my first introduction to society, and 
a very pleasant way of getting to know people I 
found it. My host was in his element. Being 
a man of position and a friendly man, with a 
strong interest in politics, and a liking for free and 
genial conversation, he thoroughly enjoyed this 
concourse of talkers. One would pull his cloak 
as he passed and tell him a bit of news; anoth- 
er in a low voice would ask his advice in a case 
of difficulty; a group of gentlemen as he ap- 
proached would hail him, and make room for 
him on their bench, and draw him into their dis- 
cussion. 

They welcomed me among them with great 
_politeness, explained to me everything that was 
going on, and asked many questions about the 
training of the youth in my country. As at that 
time athletics had not been introduced into 
schools or universities, I did what I could to 
exalt our national games. Football rather took 
’ their fancy, especially as I described it, as far as 
possible, in Homeric language. I did the same 
_with a university boat-race, and the Derby, and 
had a very excited audience. I then rashly tried 
my hand on a cricket-match, and, I am afraid, 
effaced the excellent impression I had made of 
our national spirit and good sense. Perhaps, as 
it struck me afterward, my constant mention of 
the eleven called up ludicrous associations ;* 
but at all events, they seemed to think that the 
whole story was meant as a joke, and just then 
a seedy-looking bystander, pouncing on my ad- 
mission that we did not train our youth on any 
system, launched forth into an oration, and 
crowed over all foreigners for a good twenty 
minutes, and so got a crowd about us, which I 
was glad to escape from at the first opportu- 
nity. I heard afterward that he was a rhetorician 
of the baser sort looking out for pupils. 

I would here remark on the excellence of our 
public-school. education, which could enable a 


* ‘The Eleven,” at Athens, be it known, if unknown, 
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foreigner like myself so easily to associate with 
cultivated Greeks. My only difficuity arose from 
my having read so much Greek literature of a 
later date than the time of my visit. I often de- 
tected a pleasant smile at my use of a word from 
the later poets or orators; and I was frequently 
obliged to accept an ironical compliment to my 
inventive genius, and check myself as I was on 
the point, with a scholar’s instinct, of justifying 
myself by quoting what was, of course, future 
authority. 

After this it was seldom that I did not go in 
the late afternoon to one or other of the Gymna- 
sia, and I soon had many friends. The Acade- 
meia was the pleasantest, as it lay among olive- 
woods, and was also planted within its walls 
with olive- and plane-trees, and, being some lit- 
tle distance from the city, it was not so crowded. 
I tried to get some of my friends to take their 
constitutional in the country sometimes for a 
change, and once I succeeded in dragging three 
of them to the top of Lycabettus—the Arthur’s 
Seat of ancient Edinburgh. To me the walk 
was delightful, but they abused me all the way 
there and back, and no one could imagine why 
we should have taken so much trouble for no- 
thing, while not a few thought it in bad taste. 
I tried after that to find a companion who would 
make a day’s excursion with me up Hymettus— 
about equal to Snowdon from Capel Curig—but 
I was obliged to do it by myself after all, and, not 
wishing to be thought eccentric or ill-bred, I 
took care not to talk about it. After this I was 
not astonished to hear that several able generals 
held the Gymnasium to be but a poor training- 
school for soldiers. 

I spent a good deal of time in simply walking 
about the city. It was interesting to notice even 
the smallest incidents of the daily life of a people 
so like and yet so unlike ourselves. The urchins 
playing with knuckle-bones on the door-steps, or 
driving their hoops between your legs; the young 
gentlemen being fetched from the day-school by 
their attendants, who matched, I observed, the 
strictest governess of a ladies’ seminary in their 
repeated orders to their pupils to walk properly 
and not look about them; the novel street-cries, 
the wine-carts going their rounds—all these 
amused me. The streets were not only narrow 
and dirty, but ill-flavored. The poorer houses 
were generally built partly of timber, and of two 
stories, the upper. overhanging. I had to be 
wary, as dirty water or broken crockery followed 
pretty quick after the warning, ‘Stand aside!”’ 
They might have paved the streets with the 
enormous quantity of potsherds lying about, and 
I very often wished they had. It was always a 
relief to emerge into one of the open spaces, and 
of these the Agora was the one I most frequently 
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made for. During market-time, i. e., from nine 
till noon, it was full of life, and presented a fine 
field for the study of manners. 

The marketing was done by slaves. A head 
slave, with the power of the purse, and a train 
of drudges to carry home the forage, naturally 
thought himself at this hour a man of impor- 
tance. Very often he looked it too, for the for- 
tune of war and the cleverness of pirates had 
often made a slave for life of a man of birth and 
rank. And it was fortunate for such a man if 
he found himself at Athens, for there a respect- 
able slave, especially if his master detected any 
refinement in him, was generally well treated. 
Such a band of foragers was, of course, eagerly 
watched by the stall-keepers, who were very 
adroit and shifty in their manceuvres to catch 
customers. The art of bargaining was well un- 
derstood on both sides, and the price was seldom 
fixed until after a protracted skirmish. The fish- 
mongers were an exception. They, I observed, 
had generally the command of the situation, for 
not much meat was eaten—scarcely ever, indeed, 
unless there had been a sacrifice—and, fish being 
almost universally the chief dish at table, the 
supply, at all events of fashionable fish, was 
usually short of the demand. This made the 
fishmonger a careless and often insolent trades- 
man. It was easier, they said, to get an answer 
from a state official than from a fishmonger. 
Perhaps, too, their self-importance was fostered 
by gentlemen coming to choose their own fish. 
The inspectors of the market were very strict 
over this trade, and, in order to secure the sale of 
none but fresh fish, forbade altogether the use of 

the watering-pot; and a very good story was 
told, when I was there, against a certain fish- 
monger who was subject to fainting-fits, and 
could be brought round only by having pitchers 
of water thrown over him. As he always col- 
lapsed close to his stall, his friends, in following 
the laws of humanity, broke almost daily the law 
of the market. 

The stall-keepers, of course, cried what they 
had to sell; but the usual rule of market-cries 
was often reversed by a slave announcing in a 
loud voice what he had come for. It was not 
unusual to hear a man come into the market and 
sing out, ‘“ Who wants to undertake the supply- 
ing of a dinner?”’ This demand would bring 
up five or six men who had been loitering under 
the porticoes. They were a stange lot, these 
cooks or caterers, or whatever else they called 
themselves. They all either were or pretended 
to be foreigners, and spoke either Doric or bro- 
ken Attic. I had no occasion to engage the ser- 
vices of one of these gentlemen, but I was told 
that when you did you engaged a tyrant, whose 
laws of high art it was very rash to defy. 
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So far was comedy; but a very serious and 
solemnizing spectacle might be seen close by, 
especially as it drew near to the end of the 
month, at the tables of the money-lenders. I 
heard these men described only by their natural 
enemies, the borrowers, of whom I had many 
among my chance acquaintances, but I must say 
that their faces tallied with the description. They 
sat at their tables with a severe four-and-twenty 
per cent. look, which should have been sufficient 
warning. I was told that they did a little legiti- 
mate banking trade, but the clients oftenest at 
their tables, so far as I observed them, were 
young men who negotiated in a whisper, and 
looked uneasily over their shoulder if any one’ 
passed too near. 

But the market square held more than the 
market. It was during the forenoon the very 
center of Athenian life. It was exchange, ba- 
zaar, park, garden, esplanade, kursaal, reading- 
room, club, and whatsoever in any place is the 
common meeting-spot for men of business or 
men of leisure. Being close to the law courts, 
it was also Westminster Hall to orators and their 
clients and witnesses. Having colonnades run- 
ning round it furnished with stone benches, it 
was a convenient place for gossip, or for walking 
up and down in pursuit of an appetite for break- 
fast. It was here that you heard and discussed 
the news, war news just brought from Pirzeus by 
special messenger,* or city news—who had got 
office, who had been cast in a lawsuit, what plays 
were being rehearsed, what new edicts to be put 
in force; domestic news about relations, friends, 
crops, purchases, births, deaths, and marriages. 
The shops in the neighborhood were also filled 
with loungers, especially the perfumer’s, and the 
barber’s, and the shoemaker’s. It was in the 
market-place and its neighborhood that all busi- 
ness was transacted. Here the Athenians real- 
ized their common citizenship, and got their 
common sense. By daily intercourse here, rich 
with poor, they rubbed down their angles, ac- 
quired a public spirit, and by interchange of 
ideas, controlled by free and sharp criticism, de- 
veloped a public opinion. It was in the market- 
place that one felt for the pulse of Athens, 

Close by, as I said, were the law courts, and 
I often found it good fun to look in there, and it 
seldom required much knowledge of law to fol- 
low the proceedings. Indeed, it often struck me 
that I knew quite as much as their honors the 
jurymen. ‘“‘ The sovereign people sitting in jus- 
tice”? had once seemed to me a grand idea, and 
doubtless the thing had served its purpose as a 
safeguard of growing liberties; but to see the 





* There was some fighting going on in 423, along 
the Macedonian coast, though it was a year of truce. 
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average citizen honestly trying to be wise, or dis- 
honestly trying to look so, I confess had another 
effect upon me. It was amusing to watch their 
expression of grave attention while an orator was 
laying before them the weakest and wildest evi- 
dence ; or perhaps flattering their logical faculty 
by exhibiting a strong chain of reasoning, while 
all the time, as the rogue very well knew, it was 
hanging by a rotten fallacy. But, if persuasion 
be the end of oratory, the orators had mastered 
their art. 

The scenes in court, also, were excellent fool- 
ing. The defendant was exhibited weeping, and 
how well and naturally he wept! Women and 
children were grouped, with a fine eye for dra- 
matic effect, in various attitudes of abject misery. 
One heard splendid abuse, too, strong and abun- 
dant personalities, as the orators drew freely on 
the vast resources of a vigorous and expressive 
language. What one did not meet with in court 
was high legal ability. The orators were too 
shrewd and practical, if they possessed it, to 
throw it away on an ignorant and prejudiced 
tribunal. But, if a qualified judge had replaced 
these panels of citizens then sitting zz danco, in 
what other profession could many of them have 
earned fourpence-halfpenny a day? That was 
the question. 

The poorer folk seemed to me to resemble 
our villagers, not only in their simple way of liv- 
ing, and in their readiness to help each other, but 
also in the freedom which they gained by having 
no class between them and the gentlefolk. Fash- 
ion had little or no influence upon them, and they 
lived their own life free from criticism, and free 
from the ambition of rising. But they were un- 
like our poor villagers in this, that the head of a 
family knew his worth and privileges as a citizen, 
and gained a certain dignity by the knowledge. 
Though he certainly was not enriched, he was 
raised socially by the existence of the class of 
slaves. 

The habits of the rich were essentially such 
as are formed by city life, with leisure and intel- 
ligence. Dinner-parties were almost daily events. 
You were invited without ceremony, and went 
without preparation, or no more preparation than 
was implied in providing yourself with a gown. 
Men were sociable and disliked dining alone, just 
as they disliked sitting or walking alone. 

Here I saw the strongest likeness to univer- 
sity habits, and the likeness was not in mere 
sociability. I was present at not a few dinner- 
parties which seemed to me, in the tone of con- 
versation, in the range of topics discussed, and 
generally in intellectual and social merit, not 
greatly to. differ from a graduates’ dinner-party 
at Cambridge. The customs, of course, were 
very different: having your feet washed by an 
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attendant on your arrival, lying propped on your 
elbow to eat and drink—though I had done that 
at picnics—pouring libations to the good Genius, 
being called upon to recite, or sing a medley song, 
verse and verse about, were novelties, but one fell 
in with such usages easily enough. Once, I re- 
member, when over our wine, the sprig of myrtle 
was passed to me in token that it was my turn 
to entertain the company with a song or recita- 
tion. I recited to them some iambics of my own 
—a translation of “To be or not to be,” which 
I had written some time before for the Porson 
prize. When I had ended, a brisk discussion 
arose on the question out of what tragedy they 
came. Some believed they had the ring of Soph- 
ocles, others declared that they remembered the 
phrases as certainly those of Euripides, but no 
one could fix on the precise play, nor could I. 
Wine-drinking always followed the dinner, 
and bore about the same relation to it that it did 
formerly with us. As there were no ladies to 
join in the drawing-room, it was more difficult 
for the host to choose a moment for asking sig- 
nificantly if you would take any more wine. Ex- 
cess, therefore, was often, I am convinced, an 
accident of the situation. Sometimes, of course, 
a carouse was the final cause of a wine-party, 
especially among the younkers, as it doubtless 
has been of supper-parties in other abodes of 
divine philosophy. I was told that on such oc- 
casions the usual hard custom which excluded 
ladies from social entertainments was sometimes 
relaxed, but I have no personal experience of 
such a wine-party recorded in my note-book. 
The absence of women from all social meet- 
ings did not, on my arrival at Athens, at once 
strike me as strange. I suppose this was be- 
cause I was fresh from university life. I was so 
much used to meeting men only down the river 
and at the racket-courts, at the Union, and at 
wine- and supper-parties, that I did not miss fe- 
male society, especially as the society in which I 
did find myself was, in its freedom, in its true 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, so wonderfully 
like that which I had just left. But I noticed the 
blank more and more as the days went on, and 
then I began to estimate the effect on social life 
of excluding the women. It was plainly visible 
in a certain roughness of feeling, in the absence 
of that tenderness which produces pity and sym- 
pathy with weakness, and restrains men from 
selfishness and cruelty. There was not much 
respect shown to age at Athens. Poverty pro- 
voked rather than disarmed ridicule. Tales of 
cruelty might arouse dangerous bitterness, espe- 
cially if it affected Athenian citizens, but the cru- 
elty did not in itself excite abhorrence. A man 
who was hard and brutal toward his slaves was 
called a stern master, but no one remonstrated. 
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Intellectual refinement was certainly prized highly 
enough, and the civic virtues were actually wor- 
shiped, but, to my thinking, Greek civilization 
was still incomplete, through lack of that sensi- 
tiveness to one side of morality which I could 
not help believing that the influence of women in 
daily life would have helped to develop. I found 
many thoughtful Greeks holding the same opinion. 
I frequently heard the subject of the position 
of women discussed as part of a larger question 
just then interesting the mind of Athens, This 
was the question of Past versus Present. In 
politics no one seemed for a moment to doubt— 
with the exception of a few recluse thinkers—that 
the present institutions of Athens were perfect, 
or that in political knowledge they had left their 
ancestors a long way behind. But the case was 
far different in the matter of social usage. Here 
there was distinctly an old school and a new 
school—a Conservative and a Liberal camp. Of 
course on these matters prejudice spoke oftener, 
and, I need not say, very much louder, than rea- 
son. Banter and satire were weapons more used 
than argument. But there was still a great deal 
of good, thoughtful talk over it to be heard at the 
Gymnasium, and in private houses after dinner. 
In listening to these discussions I had constantly 
to remark upon how small an amount of ascer- 
tained historical fact the arguments of the most 
learned disputants were based. There was a 
constant appeal to the authority of great names, 
but a most provoking vagueness in reporting 
their testimony. But there was certainly one 
exception to this. When Homer was cited, his 
very words were given, and were received by all 
with a certain pious respect which usually silenced 
controversy. I soon learned to quote Homer 
when I was getting the worst of an argument. 
Now, it was not difficult to make Homer sup- 
port a theory that women had much to do with 
the affairs of the world, and ought not to be shut 
up by themselves in the back premises and sel- 
dom seen. He was often hurled with tremen- 
dous effect against those who maintained that 
women had no minds, and were properly em- 
ployed in cooking, weighing out the wool, weaving, 
and guiding the house. But again it was retorted, 
“Pericles hath said that those women are the 
best of whom you hear the least for good or evil.” 
The stage naturally reflected and intensified 
the controversy. Euripides, who had just brought 
out his play of “Ion’’ when I was at Athens, 
was claimed as a strong ally by those who held 
women inferior. It was true he seldom wrote a 
play * without putting into some one’s mouth a 
sharp sarcasm against women, which was caught 
up and gave another brickbat to the hands of 


* T may as well say that copies of many of these plays 
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their revilers. But, curiously enough, it escaped 
notice that he delighted to bring on the stage 
types of noble women who refuted these sar- 
casms. However, Euripides never had a fair 
chance with that clever, reckless scoffer Aristoph- 
anes always at his heels. It was no use con- 
tending that really he was strongly on the wo- 
men’s side, and was trying to teach their husbands 
that they were hiding the light that would bright- 
en their whole house. He, or, what was the same 
thing, one of his women-hating heroes, had said 
that women were a bad lot, and that was enough. 

After all, I could not see that the stoutest 
advocate for the emancipation of women gave 
them half an inch more freedom than his neigh- 
bor. He might believe in the ability and intelli- 
gence of women; he might prove conclusively to 
others that women had once held a higher posi- 
tion in Attic society, and had a real influence 
upon daily life. He might go further, and, spec- 
ulating on the cause of this, convince himself 
that, in the absorbing pursuit of political inter- 
ests, his fellow-citizens were growing selfish and 
despotic, contemptuous toward all force that was 
not keen and practical; but, aJl the same, he was 
a despot in his house and selfish in his pleasures. 
It may have been that he lacked the courage to 
face a torrent of ridicule; but it may have been 
also that he doubted in his secret mind whether 
society, as he knew it, was quite ready for his 
wife. 

I fancied that my host was one who thought 
thus. He was too kindly a man to be a tyrant 
anywhere, and I recollect that in my hearing he 
once compared the rule of a husband over his 
wife to that of a constitutional ruler over citizens 
free and his equals. Also, as we became more 
intimate, I found that he loved family life; still 
he jealously guarded it from public view. When 
he entertained his friends at dinner, his wife did 
not appear, but when we were alone she gen- 
erally breakfasted with us, she and her three 
children, sitting at tables, while we reclined ; and 
not unfrequently she dined with us. She was 
very gentle and simple-minded, but in no respect 
shy or awkward, but, on the contrary, self-pos- 
sessed and rather stately. He treated her with 
kindliness and courtesy, told her the news, with 
a little reservation where necessary, and she took 
her part very easily and naturally in conversa- 
tion. Ido not think her life was dull. It is true 
that, so far as my observation went, she never, 
while in Athens, went out unless to attend reli- 
gious festivals, processions, and sacrifices, but 
they had a house in the country where they spent 
part of the year. There she enjoyed more liber- 
ty, and probably she no more wished to frequent 
the Agora or the Gymnasia than our ladies wish 
to go on ’Change, or have the extrée of our clubs. 


SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


Festivals were very frequent. Their usual 
programme was a religious ceremonial in the 
morning, and high spirits in the evening. The 
ceremonial was often made imposing by a pro- 
cession with choral hymns, in which high-born 
ladies, youths, and maidens took graceful part. 
No people who do not wear flowing robes, and 
can not sing as they walk, should dare to have a 
procession. Sacrifices and prayers were offered. 
It was difficult certainly for a foreigner to under- 
stand the attitude of the Greek worshiper toward 
his gods. I learned by observation a good deal 
about his ritual—little about his worship. 

The great Dionysia had taken place in March, 
some days before my arrival. On the whole, I 
was very glad to have missed it; for I am afraid 
that, had I taken my first impression of Athenian 
life when it was in drunken riot, I could never 
have laid ill-prejudice aside. Hating noise, buf- 
foonery, and vulgar revelry, I was grateful to the 
sea for not having been, to Greek judgment, 
navigable in time to set me down in the midst 
of the debauch that was going on in honor of 
that disreputable person whom Athens delighted 
to honor as the giver of wine to men. As it was 
described to me, the city by sunset must have 
_ been unbearable. The dismal merriment of Eng- 
lish fairs and race-courses, the stupid pleasantries 
of a carnival, the heavy-headed drunkenness of a 
harvest-home, and the light-headed orgies of 
richer young Bacchanals, were all brought to- 
gether within one city’s walls. The earlier part 
of the day, beyond doubt, had shown a spectacle 
such as few cities could present, and for this I 
had greatly wished to reach Athens earlier. The 
vast amphitheatre on the slope of the Acropolis 
was empty when I saw it. To have seen that 
hillside a serried mass of men and women, and 
to have sat among them and watched them as 
they shaded their eyes from the glare to catch 
the form of a hero whose name they had known 
from childhood, and leaned forward to lose no 
word that could help to make the story plain, the 
story they had heard so often from their nurses, 
of those days of old when the gods walked the 
earth like men, and loved the founders of their 
race, and helped them to overthrow their ene- 
mies, and to build the city—to have seen this, 
sitting there under the blue sky, beneath the 
shadow of the Acropolis and its temples, with 
Hymettus, and the gleaming sea, and the far-off 
peaks by Salamis in view—to realize thus the 
religious power of a Greek drama, would have 
been a memorable experience. An English trav- 
eler, Mr. Jebb, who was at Athens some years 
before me, has thus vividly recorded the impres- 
sion left on his mind by such a scene: * 





* «« Greek Literature,” by Professor Jebb. 
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““We are in the theatre of Dionysus at the 
great festival of the god. There is an audience 
of some twenty-five thousand, not only Athenian 
citizens and women (the latter placed apart from 
the men in the upper rows), but Greeks from 
other cities, and ambassadors seated near the 
priests and magistrates in the places next the 


orchestra. Weare to see the ‘Eumenides,’ or 
‘Furies,’ of A2schylus. The orchestra is empty 
at present. The sceze, or wall behind the stage, 


represents the temple of Apollo at Delphi. It 
has three doors. Enter, from the middle or 
‘royal’ door, the aged priestess of Apollo; she 
wears a long striped robe, and over her shoul- 
ders a saffron mantle. Pilgrims are waiting to 
consult the oracle, and she speaks a prayer be- 
fore she goes into the inner chamber of the tem- 
ple to take her place on the three-footed throne, 
round which vapors rise from the cavern be- 
neath. Then she passes into the shrine through 
the central door. . 

“ But she quickly returns in horror, A mur- 
derer, she says, is kneeling there, and the ghastly 
Furies, his pursuers, are asleep around him. As 
she quits the stage by the side door on the right, 
two figures come forth by the central door, as if 
from the inner shrine. One of them wears the 
costume of the Pythian festival at Delphi—a long 
tunic, gayly striped, with sleeves, and a light 
mantle of purple hanging from the shoulders. 
In his left hand he has a golden bow. This is 
the god Apollo himself. The other figure is 
clad with much less splendor; at his back hangs 
loosely the Jetasus, a broad-brimmed hat worn 
by hunters or shepherds or wayfarers; in one 
hand he bears a long branch of laurel, the sym- 
bol of the suppliant, in the other a drawn sword. 
This is Orestes, who has slain his mother, Cly- 
temnestra, the murderess of his father, Aga- 
memnon, and has sought refuge with Apollo 
from the pursuing Furies. A silent figure moves 
behind these two; it is the god Hermes, carry- 
ing in his hand the herald’s staff, decked with 
white ribbons. Apollo bids Hermes escort Ores- 
tes to Athens, to seek the judgment of the god- 
dess Athene. 

“The ghost of Clytemnestra now moves into 
the orchestra,*and mounts the stage. She calls 
on the sleeping Furies within, and then vanishes. 
They wake to find Orestes gone, and dash on 
the stage in wild rage—haggard forms with sa- 
ble robes, snaky locks, and blood-shot eyes. 
Apollo appears, and drives them from his shrine. 
Now the scene changes to Athens. Meanwhile 
the Furies have taken their station as chorus in 
the orchestra ; and, in grand choral songs, declare 
their mission as Avengers of blood. Athene 
assembles a Court of Athenians on the Hill of 
Ares (the real Hill of Ares was not half a mile 
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off, on the southwest side of the Acropolis), and 
thus founds the famous court of the Areopagus. 


The Furies arraign Orestes; Apollo defends — 


him. The votes of the judges are equally di- 
vided. Athene’s casting vote acquits Orestes, 
The wrath of the Furies now threatens Athens. 
But Athene at last prevails on them to accept a 
shrine in her land—a cave beneath the Hill of 
Ares—and the play ends with this great recon- 
ciliation, as a procession of torch-bearers escort 
the Furies to their new home. 

“Thus a Greek tragedy could bring before a 
vast Greek audience, ina grandly simple form, 
harmonized by choral music and dance, the 
great figures of their religious and civil history: 
the god Apollo in his temple at Delphi, the god- 
dess Athene in the act of founding the Court of 
Areopagus, the Furies passing to their shrine 
beneath the hill, the hero Orestes on his trial. 
The picture had at once ideal beauty of the high- 
est kind, and, for Greeks, a deep reality ; they 
seemed to be looking at the actual degznning of 
those rites and usages which were most dear and 
sacred in their daily life.” 

I staid at Athens until nearly the end of the 
year. I saw many men now famous, One 
could meet Sophocles and Euripides almost any 
day in the Academeia, musing on a bench, tab- 
lets in hand, or pacing beneath the olive-trees. 
Aristophanes was oftener to be found surrounded 
by a few choice friends. His gray, observant 
eyes would rest for a while on the scene around 
him, and then be lighted suddenly by a thought, 
which, being altogether irrepressible, would set 
all his friends off laughing. Cleon, too, I had 
no cause to dislike him, but I never saw him 
without wishing I had; but it was better, per- 
haps, as it was, for he looked an awkward fellow 
to quarrel with. Who could help knowing Alci- 
biades—the lion’s whelp whom the city, having 
brought him up, was bound to humor? He was 
the spoiled child of Athens. His follies—as they 
said—were only Athenian virtues run wild, and 
his virtues Athenian too, but cast in the heroic 
mold. And friend Socrates. I little knew then 
the marvelous spiritual power yet to go forth out 
of that strange life. The first time I saw him he 
was sitting by the roadside, in a day-dream, near 
the fountain of Callirrhoe, tracing idle figures in 
the dust with the point of his stick. I stopped 
for a draught of water. He looked up and asked 
me if I drank because I was thirsty, or for any 
other reason. As I turned in surprise at the 
question, he got up from his seat and joined me 
along the road, pressing me for a reply, till from 
that he led me on—but any one can guess what 
happened to me. After that I saw him every 
day, but never again alone. 
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I might speak of others; but my personal 
recollections of the celebrated men I met have 
already been published in a dictionary of Greek 
biography, which is now in every library. I 
might relate, also, many personal adventures. 
One I will mention because it is illustrative. One 
morning, very early, on entering the Agora, I saw 
that something unusual was going forward. A 
number of public slaves, armed with bows, were 
pushing the market-people about, pitching their 
wares unceremoniously off the stalls, back into 
their baskets, and clearing them out of the square 
bodily. A painted rope, still wet, had in the 
mean time been carried behind the group in which 
I was standing, and we all were forced along, 
under penalty of getting our white cloaks striped 
with red paint. Not liking this, I looked about 
for escape, but the side streets were all blocked 
by hurdles, and, finding that my companions en- 
joyed my dilemma, and took their own shepherd- 
ing good-humoredly, I submitted to be driven 
along until I found myself within the Pnyx. I 
had no right there, I knew; but I took advantage 
of the irregularity of my summons to attend the 
Athenian House of Commons. I can not fully 
describe the proceedings, for I was too far off to 
hear all. There was a solemn lustration by the 
priest; after it a prayer which sounded to me 
very like an imprecation, and incense; and then 
the business began. No important question, I 
knew, could be before the people, as I should 
certainly have heard of it. So I amused myself 
by looking about me. It was a monster meeting 
in the open air, conducted with tolerable decorum 
and solemnity. There was no occasion that day 
for a ballot, and the votes were taken by a show 
of hands. To see eight thousand hands go up, 
with one movement as it were, certainly made 
unanimity expressive. This happened three or 
four times. Then the people wanted a debate. 
In answer to a crier’s invitation, an orator—who 
looked very small in the distance—slowly mount- 
ed the stone platform. He was a practiced 
speaker, and his voice was heard clearly over the 
whole vast area. Another who followed was not 
so well prepared, and the sovereign people showed 
some impatience. There were no seats, and the 
sun was blazing down on my head, but I was 
afraid of incurring some unknown penalty if I 
deserted. At last fortune was friendly. A noisy 
fellow in my neighborhood, who had been shout- 
ing, and offering to fight all who differed from 
him, was suddenly clapped on the shoulder and 
marched out by the bowmen, after some slight 
resistance. In the confusion I slipped out too 
and went home to breakfast. 


Cornhill Magazine. 
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V.—DRESS. 


“At least put off to please me this poor gown, 
This silken rag, this beggar-woman’s weed : 
I love that beauty should go beautifully : 
For see ye not my gentlewoman here, 
How bright, how suited to the house of one 
Who loves that beauty should go beautifully ?” 


tig previous papers the decoration of dwellings 
has fallen under notice, and now will be con- 
sidered how far the same art principles apply to 
the adornment of the human body. One point 
of distinction may be premised, that, whereas a 
dwelling-house is constructed by man, our fleshly 
tabernacles have been made by God: the body, 
as taught by some old writers, is a temple, though 
perchance in ruins. And, without pursuing this 
idea in its consequences, it is an admitted fact 
that the human frame is the most beautiful form, 
the most perfect piece of construction and mech- 
anism in creation. And a preliminary lesson 
should be, that this divine framework deserves 
_to be treated reverently; a truth too often for- 
gotten in the caprice, frivolity, and falsity of the 
world’s fashions. And another introductory 
thought is that, while man is the most complete 
of created beings, he is the only animal not pro- 
vided by nature with clothing. We all know 
how many have been the devices for supplying 
this need, and, speaking generally, it can be said 
that the best dress is that which accords most 
- nearly to right reason and good taste, which con- 
forms most closely to the conditions of nature, to 
the proportions and functions of the body, which 
enhances its perfections and adds to its beauty 
without hindrance to its utility. And thus, in 
dress, we at once arrived at the axioms already 
laid down for the decoration and furnishing of a 
house: utility must underlie ornament, organic 
form and structure must sustain and justify su- 
perincumbent draperies. Moreover, in dress, as 
in other surface decorations, the bodily construc- 
tion must be confessed and pronounced ; the de- 
sign or pattern in scale and line of composition 
must be in proportion, balance, and symmetry, 
preserving in the midst of the details breadth and 
simplicity. In fine, in dress and draperies, nature 
and art alike teach that grace flows out of law 
and order, and that beauty finds alone its safe 
foundation in truth. 

The philosophy of fashion may be briefly 
stated. Fixity, as in the Quaker’s costume, is 








* Continued from ‘‘ Journal” for November, 1880, 


false to nature, and is neither feasible nor desir- 
able ; the mind loves variety, and a monotonous 
sameness palls on the senses. Finality is found 
nowhere in creation ; in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom alike, rudimentary beginnings develop 
into perfected forms ; and so, also, notwithstand- 
ing disturbing retrogressions, a progress from 
savage to civilized times is established, by a kind 
of Darwinian selection, even in dress. And an 
interesting and not unlooked-for analogy may be 
pointed out between architecture and the art of 
dressing, between the structures raised for man’s 
dwelling and the costumes contrived for his cloth- 
ing. Each art arose equally out of necessity ; 
man coming into the world drapeless and house- 
less, the readiest expedients were at first resorted 
to; but little by little appliances grew, till plain 
utility gave place to ornament and beauty. The 
house was decorated with a carved or painted 
frieze, and at the same time bodily garments re- 
ceived the ornament of a border or fringe. More- 
over, the house, as it became homish, was fur-. 
nished and draped ; and so, as by natural evolu- 
tion, the draperies on the walls and the dressings 
on the backs of the inmates grew in agreement. 
Thus it may be more easy to understand how, 
when at length the world had developed into “an 
art epoch,” the house, palace, temple, and church, 
the internal fittings, the decorations, furniture, 
draperies, and paintings, and lastly, yet not least, 
the dress of the living tenants were found, one 
and all, for better or for worse, in absolute ac- 
cord. Hence costume becomes of grave signifi- 
cance, and therefore do antiquaries, historians, 
and ethnologists study dress as an index to civil- 
ization and as part of the physiognomy of races. 
And the costume of society, as we have seen, is 
subject to fashion. Yet fashion, writes an ac- 
complished critic in the “ Quarterly Review,’ to 
whom the present writer acknowledges indebted- 
ness, has laws and boundaries of her own, deep- 
seated in the nature of things; she always pre- 
serves certain balances and proportions; thus, 
“when the farthingales were large the ruffs were 
enormous, when the waists were short the fore- 
heads were low, when the sleeves were wide the 
coiffures were wide also, and, moreover, when 
the sleeves were tight the heads were small,” and 
so on. ‘Of course, in the time of transition, 
when a struggle is taking place between the 
plumage that is casting off and that which is 
coming on, some apparent confusion may occur, 
as all birds are shabby in their molting-sea- 


son.” The once single-minded sect called “the 
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Friends” would seem to be now passing through 
the “molting-season”’: in dress they are divided 
between the Church and the world. ‘“ But the 
worst discrepancies are occasioned by the class 
of foolish women who have not the sense to be 
off with the old love before they are on with the 
new, and try to combine the old chrysalis with 
the new wings.” 

Persons there are of finer instincts who still 
look to the possibility of costumes which shall be 
artistic and beautiful, and at the same time utili- 
tarian. And painters often show the way by 
eschewing or evading prevailing fashions, which, 
in their singularity, will surely appear monstrous 
in the eyes of posterity. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and other great portrait-painters had a mode of 
generalizing costume, which thus served as a 
kind of everlasting drapery, suited more espe- 
cially to those mortals who pose themselves for 
posthumous fame. And Mr. Watts, R. A., in an 
eloquent paper to a contemporary, throws out 
ideas which serve to correct prevailing errors, 
He deplores, “as one of the most striking points 
of difference between ancient or medieval and 
modern life,” the present want of “the untiring 
interest, the pains, the love bestowed formerly 
upon the perfecting and decorating of almost all 
the objects of daily use, even when the service 
required was most material.” And, coming to 
the ordinary modes of attire, he complains that 
“the human form, the noblest and most interest- 
ing study for the artist, is distorted in the case of 
men’s dress by the most monstrous garments, 
and in the case of women’s dress by extravagant 
arrangements, which mar simple nobility and im- 
pede refined grace of movement.” And then he 
urges that, in our public schools, the sense of 
beauty should receive such cultivation that “ the 
educated gentleman would no longer encourage 
by admiration the vagaries of female fashion. . . 
The eye must appreciate noble form and beauti- 
ful color before the jar consequent on the sight 
of ugliness is felt, which feeling would, as a rule, 
prevent its existence. In modern life the cultiva- 
tion of the eye is sacrificed to all kinds of meaner 
considerations.” The materials out of which 
paintings are composed, the picturesqueness of 
costume, the unbought grace of life, no longer 
exist in society, and hence “ daily and social life 
loses with its former ceremonies almost all dig- 
nity and grace, and so art of the highest kind is 
deprived of its very breath, and must die. . . . It 
must be remembered that the artist, no less than 
the poet, should speak the language of his time; 
but, if the visible language by which alone the 
artist can make his thoughts intelligible is out of 
tune with beauty, the painter is forced to invent 
his language.” The sense of beauty is passing 
away as a natural possession, refinement of taste 
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gives place to habits of mind accounted more 
robust and healthy, and the ways of relaxation 
and pleasure are so unlovely and gross that a 
beauty-loving art no longer ventures to reflect 
outward life or the manners and costumes of 
either the higher or the lower classes. Hence 
the artist, in his utterance, “is obliged to return 
to the extinct forms of speech, if he would speak 
as the great ones have spoken.’”’ Dress is itself 
a language; it tells of the mental state of the 
wearer ; in all times it has been the visible -sign 
of the actual civilization. The artist in our day 
surely has a crying grievance; he can not find in 
town or country a man or woman in a condition 
fit to be put on canvas or in marble. People, in 
wearing an ugly dress, do injustice to themselves 
and an injury to others. Let the question be 
asked how they will look in a picture; let them 
try in their own persons to be a picture. 

A few examples may be given of scenes at 
home and abroad rendered wholly unpaintable 
by reason of the absence of beauty of character 
and personality in costume. A dinner of the 
staff of writers on a leading journal takes place 
on the banks of the Thames, the guests number 
somewhat short of a hundred, and among the 
company are men of state, clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors of. medicine, all picked men, ample in de- 
velopment of brain, and marked in intellectual 
countenance; and yet the dinner-table could not 
have been painted, there was nothing artistic to 
invite the eye or the pencil; not only was there 
no color, but all lines of composition were ab- 
sent; the most that could be said in favor of the 
coats was that they were easy to the wearers, but 
instead of expanding at the chest amply they 
were contracted by a button, while the neck was 
throttled ; the hands, which, for literary men 
especially, are delicate and skilled instruments, 
were negligent; and the heads, the organs of 
thought, looked supremely indifferent to the im- 
pression made on the spectator. All this may 
be very much as it should be, except for the 
purposes of a picture. Titian would have turned 
away in despair, and Veronese might have left 
the banks of the Thames for the shores of the 
Adriatic. How vastly more scenic were the ta- 
bles at which Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Gold- 
smith, and Sheridan sat! A few weeks later 
the writer happened to be present at an evening 
gathering of German artists, their wives, daugh- 
ters, and friends at the “ Malkastan,” or “‘ Paint- 
box’’ Club, most pleasantly located in the famous 
Jacoby Gardens, Diisseldorf. Here, at any rate, 
something pictorial might have been looked for, 
but the idea seemed to be to drop “the shop”’; 
the figures that walked the bowery paths beside 
the babbling brooks had not assuredly stepped 
out from pictures, and certainly the artists ran 
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no risk of being mistaken for their models. The 
men, as in England, appeared to shun the sus- 
picion of taste or sentiment; they affected dés- 
habdllé, and rejoiced in negligent disorder; in 
their favor it may be said that they looked as if 
they never gave a thought to what they put on; 
and yet, when the music sounded, the dirty 
browns of wide-awake hats struck discordantly 
against the pure sky of starlight. An incon- 
gruity no less harsh marred a religious proces- 
sion along the banks of the Rhine at Stolzenfels: 
the country lasses were clad as Manchester fac- 
tory-girls. The scene changes next to Cologne 
Cathedral, at high mass, Sunday morning. The 
music sounds divinely, the choir of the church 
rises as a canopy of color, illuminated by fres- 
coes and tapestries, and jeweled with painted 
glass; but the heavenly pageant was brought 
down to the grossness of earth by a motley 
crowd, “ black as Erebus.” The dress, of course, 
had no pretense to Christian grace or comeli- 
ness, and scarcely did it affect Vanity Fair. The 
same evening the waters of the Rhine shone as 
opal in the mingled light of sunset and moon- 
rise, and on the bridge of boats which crosses 
the river passed in black shadow the moving 
panorama of the city population, a sight abhor- 
rent to artistic eye. The picture was absolutely 
colorless, and even as to light and shade the fig- 
ures cut as dark silhouettes against the sky and 
background. Costumes, though pictorial, are 
costly, and the lower orders make a willing sac- 
rifice of taste in the cause of utility, conven- 
ience, and economy; and yet what could be less 
costly or more comely than wreaths of the oak, 
the vine, and the wild convolvulus as twined by 
Rhine peasants round their heads? But in 
England and on the Continent, for the most 
part, the phases are alike; the lack of money 
and education induces cheap show, flash tinsel, 
and common imitations machine-made. As for 
_the men, it is well when they care to be just 
clean and tidy; and as for the women, they do 
wisely in putting decently upon their shoulders 
the warm and comfortable fabrics of modern 
manufacture; and then as to the girls, who nat- 
urally desire to please and make an impression, 
we must try to excuse the tawdriness and vanity, 
not to say vulgarity, of untutored youth. The 
fact is, that from an artistic point of view the 
state of things is as bad as it well can be, and 
might seem all but hopeless. There is no desire 
to mend it; there is no consciousness of doing 
wrong. The unspoiled peasant, nature’s nobil- 
ity, will become extinct like the dodo, and artists 
already are driven to seek costume and native 
charm among the beauty and grandeur of moun- 
tains and valleys inaccessible to civilization. 
Fashions have wandered so widely from es- 


sential truths that it may not be unsalutary to 
revert to some of the fundamental principles to 
which dress should conform. On the utilitarian 
side of the question are the proportions of the 
human figure, health, sex, age, height, size, cli- , 
mate, season of the year, economy, ease, conven- 
ience, and decorum. And out of these actual 
conditions grow the more expressly art elements 
of beauty of form and harmony of color. As to 
the human figure, we unhappily all know in how 
many ways dress has marred and mutilated its 
proportions, and at the same time equal outrage 
has been committed on sanitary laws. Dr. Rich- 
ardson delivered a lecture on dress with the pur- 
pose of showing what reforms are required in 
the interests of health, and some af his incident- 
al-remarks may be here fitly quoted. He ap- 
propriately premised that the character of dress 
stands in such close relations to the character of 
the person who wears it that it is hard to touch 
on the one without introducing the other. All 
kinds of sympathies are evoked by dress; politi- 
cal sympathies are on the most intimate relation- 
ship with it, social sympathies are indexed by it, 
artistic sympathies are a part of it. The lec- 
turer did not deprecate good fashion in dress ; 
on the contrary, he deemed it the duty of every 
one to cultivate good fashion, and he thought 
that every woman ought to make herself as be- 
comingly beautiful as she possibly could. Good 
health and good fashion would always go well 
together. The errors of fashion in dress arise, 
as a rule, from the fact that the fashions are dic- 
tated and carried out by vain and ignorant per- 
sons neither skilled in art nor in the rules of 
health. What is wanted in the reform of dress 
is good fashion for both sexes in social inter- 
course and in every-day life. The lecturer de- 
nounced corsets, waistbands, garters, and tight 
shoes. The dress should be loose, and the 
weight of it borne by the shoulders. The argu- 
ment broke down only when the doctor came to 
the specification of the precise reforms required. 
“Let the mothers of England,” he said, “clothe 
the girls precisely as they clothe the boys, per- 
mitting knickerbockers if they like, but let them 
add the one distinguishing mark of a light, loose, 
flowing gown, and the girls will grow into wo- 
men as vigorous, as healthy, and as well-formed 
in body as their companions of the sterner sex.” 
But “ knickerbockers ” for girls surely savors full 
much of the “Bloomer costume,” which years 
ago was deservedly hooted out of London by the 
boys in the streets. 

As to a distinctive dress for the two sexes, 
there can be no question as to its propriety and 
dcsirableness. We find that, when Nature clothes 
with her own hand the nobler animals, she puts 
some indicative marks upon the sexes. The 
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flowing mane of the lion, the branching antlers 
of the stag, the bright head-gear and wing-trap- 
pings of many birds, distinguish with intention 
the male from the female. To merge the traits 
of sex in costume, as at present attempted, is 
contrary to the order of creation, to the true in- 
stincts of the human mind, and to the practice 
of all peoples. It is not needful to enlarge; suf- 
fice it to add that modesty planted by nature in 
the heart makes her presence known specially 
in decorous attire. Let man’s dress be manly, 
and woman’s dress womanly. 

Conditions of age, good looks or otherwise, 
demand self-knowledge and discriminating tact 
and taste. The time comes when angles take 
the place of curves, and what shows beauty to 
advantage may not prove the best foil to its con- 
trary. Certainly ““a costume expressly adapted 
for the display of natural charms is hard upon 
those who never had any to begin with, or who 
have parted company with them some time ago. 
. . . And, if all ages are to dance to one tune, it 
should be a minuet and nota jig; and, if there is 
to be but one standard of garb, we are bound in 
duty to consider the grandmother first.” A lady 
wise in her generation should decide unmistak- 
ably what are her points and paces, and dress 
accordingly; but, instead of cautiously meeting 
the urgency of the case, she usually acts on the 
pleasing but hazardous assumption that she is 
sister of the Graces. One art is appropriate to 
a Venus, another to a Dutch-built craft; and 
most will have occasion sometimes to call in aid 
the art which conceals art or veils Nature when 
not at her best. The present fashion of dressing 
close to the figure is unwise, to say the least of 
it; ladies may be seen every day on railway plat- 
forms in garbs which almost defy motion, strug- 
gling forward to catch a train, and displaying 
outlines, modelings, and movements the reverse 
of graceful and lovely. And like mistakes are 
made by men also: this season might be seen 
in the Diisseldorf Exhibition a gentleman who 
dressed in the fond belief that he combined in 
his own person Apollo and Hercules, and on 
fine afternoons he showed off his figure accord- 
ingly, to the satisfaction of himself and his ad- 
mirers. But others not so highly favored by 
nature are prudent to call to their assistance 
subterfuges and disguises. Color is often a cru- 
cial trial with both sexes, and when the hair 
passes from auburn ‘into pronounced red the 
problem to be solved becomes delicate and 
difficult. One expedient is to thrust into the 
midst of the hair a red camellia or a full-blown 
poppy; and thus the obnoxious color may be 
reduced to comparative innocence and neu- 
trality. Other foils will suggest themselves; 
sometimes ladies have to contend against un- 
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comely complexions ; and two sisters, whose hair 
and skin were suggestive of curry-powder or 
brick-dust, hit upon the daring device of dressing 
in hot hues of mustard and cayenne pepper; the 
combination was fiery and alarming, threatening 
spectators with ophthalmia. Nature, when she 
has only beauty to deal with, makes the converse 
arrangement; the old and new red sandstone 
formations are draped with green verdure, and 
in like manner the flower of the red geranium 
is thrown up by green, its complementary color. 
Of course, in dealing with the face and figure, 
each case will have to be treated according to 
personal exigencies. 

And scarcely of less import than sex and age 
are the height, size, and general proportions of 
the figure. Tall and stumpy people can not with 
impunity be dressed in one pattern; the stately 
lady sweeping through marble halls can grace- 
fully carry queenly robes that would crush the 
pretty little lady dwelling in a cottage. The 
present inclination is to treat dress as drapery, 
and to consider the one as simply utilitarian, and 
the other, as if of necessity, supremely artistic, 
The points of the figure are used as pegs where- 
on to hang out decorative fabrics, and possibly 
Sartor Resartus might stigmatize our living la- 
dies as lay figures, and our intelligent men as 
stalking clothes-horses. Some dresses are’ for 
sitting or standing only, some for walking, while 
others reduce the free action of the figure to 
physical endurance. A lady making a morning 
call was asked to take a seat, but she begged to 
be excused because having on “a walking cos- 
tume” she could not sit down. Yet Nature in 
building up the human framework had a more 
extended scheme, which fashion would do well 
not so relentlessly to thwart. As to the length 
of a dress, that will much depend on whether 
the feet are of a beauty deemed to be worth dis- 
playing; if inviting to cast a glimpse on, they 
will probably be permitted “like little mice to 
peep in and out,” hence some ladies wear “ gowns 
always short when. other people’s are long, and 
go about holding them up above the highest 
water-mark in fine weather.” The shoulders, 
which call for at least as much anxious care as 
the feet, admit of varied. decorations, as with 
scarf, shawl, mantilla, veil, robe, toga. “A black 
scarf carries an air of respect, which is in itself 
protection. A woman thus attired glides on her 
way like a small, close-reefed vessel, light and 
trim, seeking no encounter but prepared for one. 
Much, however, depends on the wearer ; indeed, 
no article of dress is such a revealer of the char- 
acter. Some women will drag it tight up to their 
shoulders, and stick out their elbows in defiance 
beneath. Such are of the independent class 
with strong opinions. Others let it hang loose 
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and listless like an idle sail, losing all the beauty 
of the outline—both moral and physical. Such 
ladies have usually no opinions at all, but none 
the less a very obstinate will of their own.” A 
real lady hits by intuition the happy mean; she 
does not “ put on a turban to drink tea with two 
people, or an innocent white frock for a party of 
two hundred’”’; she does not appear as a milliner 
popped out of a band-box, or as an artist just 
stepped from a picture, or as an antiquary kept 
usually as a curiosity under a glass case; she 
moves at respectful distance from the extremes 
of fashion, and, though society does not “ know 
what she has on,” she is not in danger of being 
mistaken for either Aspasia or Queen Anne. 
What she wears, though perchance homely, is 
always good; not a scrap of tinsel or trumpery 
appears upon her; “she deals in no gaudy con- 
fusion of colors, nor does she affect a studied 
sobriety ; but she either refreshes you with a 
spirited contrast, or composes you with a judi- 
cious harmony.” And the secret of, her success 
simply consists in her “ knowing the three grand 
unities of dress—her own station, her own age, 
and her own points. And no woman can dress 
well who does not.” 

Of all the unities in dress, that of color is the 
most imperative; and the whole question involves 
such difficulties and nice distinctions that another 
occasion must be sought for their solution. Of- 
ten the color of the hair, of the eyes, and the 
complexion will strike the key-note for the dress, 
especially that of the head, neck, and shoulders. 
A blonde and brunette obviously call for diverse 
dispositions. And then, again, conflicts arise be- 
tween bright positive colors and broken neutral 
hues ; each system has its attendant advantages 
and disadvantages. A shimmering silk has been 
likened to a sunny shoaling sea of lovely blue 
playing into green, spangled with drops of dew. 
And minds sensitive to half shades and shadows 
find a fanciful suggestiveness in such transitional 
and gliding notes, for as “‘ songs without words,” 
so are colors without names. Other tastes take 
a more sensational turn; and of late a despairing 
rush has been made at the colors of the rainbow, 
and little girls may now be seen skipping along 
red as lobsters, prawns, and pillar letter-boxes. 
Such alarming garments might serve, like the 
scarlet cloaks of the old women on the Welsh 
coast, to frighten away the enemy. Yet unity, 
however violent, is at least saved from discord, 
and one note oft repeated seldom fails of atten- 
tion. Sometimes sisters come to a family agree- 
ment as to color; three perhaps dressing in blue 
and two in pink; and when all five are seated in 
their drawing-room of blue and gold, the effect 
is cheerful yet not irritating. In the Dresden 
Gallery the eye is caught by a modern picture of 
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three sisters, the daughters of a townsman, all 
dressed in pink; and, as if the artist had not 
enough of the one color, he has added to the 
figures a pink background. When sisters sing a 
duet or trio, it is a commonplace remark, ‘“‘ How 
charmingly the voices of sisters blend in har- 
mony!’ and evidently a like thought led the 
Dresden artist to play on one key of color, not 
caring to accentuate a climax, but content with 
the repose of a dying cadence. A kindred ar- 
rangement, which at any rate has the recommen- 
dation of ease and safety, was recently carried 
out successfully in a large choir at a German fes- 
tival. Five hundred girls all wore varying tones 
of blue and turquoise greens, passing into bluish 
whites as the high lights. Under such a dispo- 
sition, of course, the harmonies could hardly be 
broken by discords, and the collective pictorial 
effect was comparable to a bank of spring or 
summer flowers, the faces of pearl and rose with 
the brown and the gold of the hair rising in bril- 
liant relief, as from calyxes or leaves of shadowy 
green. When the choruses of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” sounded, fancy might recall the sing- 
ers and minstrels placed by the Italian painters 
in the upper sky—so great is the glory of color 
and sound in unison. 

The revolutions in dress within modern times, 
which avowedly are momentous, have in some 
measure corresponded to the changes from hand- 
labor to steam-power, and from stage-coach trav- 
eling to railway transit. Man, as the bread-win- 
ner, is like a wheel or axle, part of the general 
social machinery, and in dress shows himself as 
perfect a piece of unadorned utility as a steam- 
engine. Yet some of the attendant consequences 
are not inartistic. Manufacturing firms find the 
use and the profit of beauty, and in matters of 
dress they improve fashion by producing at rea- 
sonable cost good designs, often adaptations 
from antique work; and thus, as in cheap litera- 
ture by means of printing, the best ideas of our 
ancestors are brought into the possession of the 
multitude. And the higher classes, who can in- 
dulge in costly tastes, have the choice of rich 
materials, which fall into graceful folds and clothe 
the figure in lines and masses that compose har- 
moniously as drapery posed for asculptor. Never, 
perhaps, has there been better opportunity for 
dressing artistically than at the present moment, 
whether as to quality of material, beauty of de- 
sign, or variety of color; and many ladies culti- 
vate the commendable habit of drawing and 
composing their own costumes, and thus per- 
sonal guarantee is given that the dress they wear 
reflects their characters and expresses their ideas 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good. For 
the laboring and lower classes the actual state of 
things is scarcely so favorable. The honest en- 
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deavor to make in expenditure the two ends 
meet is combined with the ambition to be smart 
and to dress as the upper classes; and thus re- 
course is had to cheap and flimsy materials, to 
base imitations and gaudy colors. And such 
flash displays are the more to be regretted, be- 
cause the once quiet and respectable appearance 
of the lower and middle classes is fast becoming 
a thing of the past, And in very deed the mot- 
ley crowds in the streets of our great cities on 
bank and other holidays present a melancholy 
spectacle. And the outward demonstrations are 
censurable because, with the same or less outlay, 
by the choice of forms and colors in simple, un- 
obtrusive harmony, the peoples of our towns and 
country might make an appearance befitting al- 
legiance to the laws of nature and of God. On 
all sides and in all conditions of life do we see 
abundant signs of how, with taste, it is easy to 
keep right, while without taste to go wrong is 
certain. 

It were almost impossible to make too much 
of the reforms which in recent years have arisen 
from the practice among artists of designing 
fashions for themselves. And amateurs there 
_are so thoroughgoing that, holding in contempt 
the anachronisms of former days, which permitted 
the placing of a classic portico before a Gothic 
structure, begin at the very beginning by build- 
ing a house in some approved English style, and 
then proceed to decorate and furnish the rooms 
in accord, and as a finishing stroke dress the 
household to the same pattern. And the ques- 
tion now asked is, not whether a gown will wear 
and wash, but whether it will paint. All this is 
much as it should be, and, indeed, always has 
been, in the best and truest art periods, for dress 
is but part of a greater whole—a means and a 
medium whereby man and woman are brought 
into harmony with the surroundings of life and 
of nature. Yet it may be feared that matters 
are being pushed rather far; there has grown 
up what may be called “ pre-Raphaelitism in 
dress ’—a medizevalism which, transmuting forms 
and colors alike, eschews classic and renaissance 
harmonies, and affects Gothic angles and scrags. 
And when the figure happens to be bony or a 
little ancient the effect is a sight indeed, yet by 
securing notoriety it may serve to save the wearer 
from oblivion. In contrast are a few who recline 
gracefully in long, sinuous robes and pose them- 
selves statuesquely. In other cases, draperies 
having taken the place-of dress, they are pitch- 
forked on the back anyhow, and the figure is 
reduced to a mass of material. At other times, 
the wish to bring the whole household into har- 
mony induces a lady to appear in the pattern of 
a wall-paper, or to match her dress with the 
cups and saucers on the tea-table. Others, again, 


of a more dissipated turn, make a random dash 
at harlequins, and cut up their persons into 
patches, each apart to be admired and wondered 
at for wealth of material. The Bohemian lives 
of some artists—seldom in the first rank—natu- 
rally pass from manners to costumes; “ tall talk” 
finds its replica in “loud dress,” and, wishing 
good-by to the “senatorial dignity ” applauded 
by Reynolds in the portraits by Titian, such cir- 
cles in a free-and-easy way fall into sloppy, negli- 
gent attire—the garb of genius, doubtless, espe- 
cially when in a garret! The bandits in the 
landscapes of Salvator Rosa are of the same com- 
pany. The general impression produced by such 
zesthetic phases of life is that of a perpetual picnic, 
or of a continuous fancy ball, or of a ubiquitous 
sketching party. It is a pity pre-Raphaelites 
and others can not take as models for dress the 
saints as they appear in early Italian pictures. 

A gentleman said to a friend, “I like to dress 
as if I were going to have my portrait painted, 
or as if I were about to meet the lady who might 
be my wife.” And the requirements of distin- 
guished portrait-painters, such as Holbein, Van- 
dyke, and Reynolds, are no bad criterions of the 
costumes most becoming. ‘The great artists se- 
lect, and then improve on, what is best and 
therefore most enduring in the dress of the 
period, and by affixing their sign-manual estab- 
lish patterns and precedents good for all time; 
while inferior limners, such as Lely and Kneller, 
pandering to vanity, paint what passes away. 
Holbein seems to have held that “fifty years and 
upward was the only sensible time of a woman’s 
life, and those who had the misfortune to be 
younger must make the best of it.” With Van- 
dyke came in “the airy, ringlety style of coiffure ; 
it did well for faces like trim little villas, which 
may be overgrown with creepers or overhung 
with willows; but fine features, like fine man- 
sions, want space around them, and least of all 
can the smooth expanse of the forehead be 
spared.” The next epoch is adorned by Rey- 
nolds, who, “like Holbein and Vandyke, put his 
stamp upon the times, or, rather, as a true artist 
and philosopher, took the aggregate impression 
which the times gave’; and “for the most part 
we go through a gallery of his portraits with 
feelings of intense satisfaction that there should 
have been a race of women who could dress so 
decorously, so intellectually, and, withal, so be- 
comingly.” But one fallacy in dressing in every- 
day life as for a portrait is, that a lady can not 
always command the same curtains and tapestries 
as a background ; and thus, when she next graces 
an evening assembly, the pink of her perfection 
may prove wholly out of place. 

There is no surer sign of birth and breeding 
than in the form, movement, and keeping of the 
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hands, and as in life so in art, here is the test of 
taste and skill. The hands, of course, as the 
head, need a set-off, and the wrists invite, like 
the neck, to ornament, such as cuffs or brace- 
lets. Specially demanded is freedom for the turn 
of wrist, the play of the fingers, and the action 
of the forearm. The hand is an instrument of 
expression, and it should be made to speak. The 
hand must use the same language as the head; 
the two are in mutual accord and codperation, 
and the accessories of dress should but enhance 
nature’s gifts of intellect and beauty. 

So dress has to carry out the general design 
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of nature: of character, nature sketches the out- 
line ; itis for art to complete the picture. Beauty 
of form, concord in composition, harmony in 
color, constitute the perfect painting, and a figure 
will be faultless in draping when brought into 
like agreement. Nature loves law and order, 
lays her foundation in simplicity, and builds in 
beauty. So dress has to accord with the ways 
and works of nature, for “ behold the lilies of the 
field how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed as one of these.” 
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RE not nations liable to an infirmity analo- 
gous to somnambulism? Are they not 
often seen walking confidently, or even rushing 
along eagerly, with their eyes shut—that is, not 
prepared by any kind of political education to 
see what is before them, or against what objects 
they may bruise themselves? The question 
might be asked at any time, but it is particularly 
seasonable at a moment when the nation seems 
unusually confident and ready for rapid motion. 

Democratic states are especially liable to this 
infirmity, and of democratic states especially 
those which are in the first stages of democracy. 
Where the government is in the hands of a class 
there are other dangers, but there is not this 
particular danger of public action being taken 
wholly without due knowledge or consideration. 
Even a democracy, if you give it time, may per- 
haps learn caution, or educate itself politically. 
But a state where the democracy is young and 
sanguine, and where no one is taught politics, is 
a somnambulist state, and, if it has at all a diffi- 
cult road to travel, is exposed to the greatest 
dangers. Do not these conditions meet in Eng- 
land at the present time ? 

Assuredly the spirit of innovation was never 
at any former time so utterly unrestrained. Re- 
formers now—and we are all reformers—have 
ceased to admit that any institutions are too 
fundamental to be touched. The time was when 
all the greater questions were closed for English- 
men by the happiness of an exceptional position 
which made it unnecessary for us to discuss 
them. We had a perfect constitution both in 
state and Church ; the kingdoms might rage and 
the people be moved; we were sheltered from 
all such agitations. But now insensibly we have 
drifted into other latitudes; we seem now quite 


prepared to raise, even without necessity, the 
very questions which our ancestors considered it 
the great masterpiece to suppress. Do we trust 
to our national genius for politics? I hope not. 
I like to hear foreigners speak of this genius, but 
I do not like to hear English people congratulate 
themselves upon it. How many exceptional ad- 
vantages have we enjoyed! How little have we 
been exposed to the particular trials which have 
impeded the progress of Continental countries ! 
When we consider this, we may well doubt 
whether we have any right to set down our pros- 
perity to any peculiar wisdom of our own. Be- 
sides this, the political talent, which undoubtedly 
appears in some pages of English history, was 
the talent of our old governing classes. They 
acquired it by long practice in government, and 
by many mistakes which English history records 
not less plainly. What reason have we to sup- 
pose that the new governing classes have any 
such talent? To judge by the last two general 
elections, they are beginning their politics, as 
might be expected, at the beginning. If they 
have the talent it remains to be developed, and it 
will be developed probably in the usual manner, 
by monstrous mistakes committed, and great 
calamities suffered in consequence. Their ad- 
vent to power is already marked by the total 
disappearance of all the old political maxims 
which embodied the wisdom of their predeces- 
sors. All those misconceptions of the nature 
and objects of government which we used to 
ridicule in the French, and hold ourselves supe- 
rior to, are now taken for granted, as if they had 
never been questioned, and assumed as incontro- 
vertible axioms in the popular discussion of the 
day. We have been suddenly converted to all 
the fallacies we used to take a pride in detecting. 
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All the ideology, all the “ metapolitics,” to use 
the expression of my friend Stein, the inveterate 
confusion between politics and philosophy, or 
between politics and religion—all this has now 
become naturalized in England. And, indeed, 
how could it be otherwise? Those mistakes are 
inevitably made by beginners in politics, and we 
have transferred the control of affairs into the 
hands of beginners. 

Nominally, indeed, we have all admitted that 
the newly enfranchised classes ought to receive 
some sort of education to prepare them for their 
political functions. And yet nothing has been 
done for this object. We seem to have set our 
minds at rest by one of the worst of those rhe- 
torical sophistries by which we drug ourselves, 
the sophistry of speaking of the suffrage as be- 
ing itself an education. The suffrage, I main- 
tain, is no education at all; it has no tendency 
whatever to make people wiser. Conferred on 
those who are entirely untutored, it can do no- 
thing but develop and give substance to error 
and misconception. £24 stultzs tnsanos facit. 
Education is no such easy popular process. It 
does not consist simply in drawing attention to a 
subject, but involves discipline, the detection of 
mistakes, continuous effort and personal respon- 
sibility on the part of the learner. 

But it is not only in the newly enfranchised 
classes that this novel political tone may be ob- 
served. Almost as much metapolitics may now 
be detected in the political discussion of the mid- 
dle classes. In the newest phase of fashion all 
political questions are dispatched summarily— 
alike in drawing-rooms and at workingmen’s 
clubs — by direct deduction from the vaguest 
general propositions, precisely as in the most 
primitive periods of science. Neither the work- 
ingmen nor those new-fledged politicians, the 
ladies, and scarcely, it seems to me, university- 
bred men themselves, admit or conceive either 
that there is any difficulty in these questions or 
any great danger of misapprehending them, and 
still less that they absolutely require careful study. 
We have caught the tone of the Parisian salons 
of the last days of the old réezme, when ladies 
and gentlemen settled, without the least misgiv- 
ing, and without a suspicion that they might not 
have immediately at hand all the materials for 
forming a decision, the most momentous ques- 
tions, when, as M. Taine says, “ the questions of 
the existence of God and of the immortality of 
the soul came in with the coffee!” 

I confess I hardly understand what view is 
taken by those politicians who nowadays seem 
eager to put all the largest, most momentous, 
and most difficult questions before the people for 
an immediate decision. Do they suppose the 
people to be inspired? Or perhaps that they 


have a simple common sense which in the most 
intricate questions unerringly finds the right con- 
clusion? This is almost the infatuation of Ro- 
bespierre. It brings to mind his famous dzctuz, 
“Let us begin by laying it down that the people 
are good, but that its delegates are corruptible!”’ 

I often think of a remark I once heard made 
by a workingman at a club; it rises to my mind 
whenever I want a measure of the competence 
of the great mass of workingmen to judge of 
large national questions. It was at an early stage 
of the great Eastern controversy, and he settled 
the question of our relations with Russia in this 
way: “I do not know how you feel,” he said, 
turning to the audience of workingmen, “and I 
do not know how it is, but, whenever I hear the 
Russians mentioned, I feel the blood tingling all 
over me.” He spoke as if he thought this in- 
stinctive feeling might be fairly taken as an inti- 
mation of the proper steps to be taken, and, when 
I expressed alarm and horror at such a mode of 
handling the question, I thought I could observe 
that many among the audience were surprised at 
the impression it had made onme. But I car- 
ried away a conception I never had before of the 
utter childishness with respect to great public 
matters not immediately affecting themselves in 
which vast multitudes of people live. It will be 
answered that the working-classes respond with 
remarkable enthusiasm to any appeal made to 
their moral feelings. No doubt their minds are 
in a fallow state, and will yield any crop easily. 
That very man, who could not bear to hear the 
Russians mentioned, has, I dare say, since given 
his voice just as eagerly in their favor. But there 
is little comfort in this reflection. Without in- 
formation, still more without a just way of con- 
ceiving political questions, they are just as likely 
to vote wrong when their good feelings are roused 
as when they are under the dominion of their 
animal instincts. 

The notion seems widely spread that in poli- 
tics good feelings and good intentions are the 
main thing, and almost the only thing; that if a 
people once has these, it will go right in the 
main, as if the difference between good politics 
and bad politics were, as Mr. Bright seems to 
hold, almost entirely moral and scarcely at all 
intellectual. And yet one of the principal lessons 
of recent history is the infinite deceivableness of 
the generous, impulsive, popular mind. No one 
questions the generous ardor of 1789, or that, 
when the Revolution entered upon its career of 
unprincipled conquest, many Frenchmen really 
thought they were setting free and benefiting the 
countries they overran; no one doubts the sin- 
cerity of that worship of Napoleon to which 
Béranger gave expression. The people had good 
intentions, but Napoleon was clever enough to — 
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deceive them. And so, when thirty years later 
universal suffrage was given to that nation, when 
for the first time the voice of the French people 
was really heard, it called Louis Napoleon to 
the head of affairs, and established a system of 
which. we have seen the results. These are in- 
stances of what I call somnambulism ; they show 
the essential importance of a real knowledge of 
surrounding realities, of open eyes, and of a clear 
sight of the road along which the nation must 
walk, and the total insufficiency in politics of 
mere good intentions. 

It is indeed hard, nay, impossible, for a whole 
people to have such real knowledge. The masses, 
as a matter of course, have not leisure to acquire 
even the information, and still less the just way 
of thinking, which are necessary for a sound po- 
litical judgment. What they might in some de- 
gree acquire is, as I have said, the knowledge 
that there is such a knowledge, the distrust of 
their own instincts, of their higher as well as 
their lower instincts, the distrust of empty rhet- 
oric, and the power of discerning in others that 
political judgment they can scarcely have them- 
selves, 

But perhaps some considerable time will yet 
pass before the working-classes take full posses- 
sion of their power. In the mean while every- 
thing still depends on the middle class, in which 
are included most of the best educated men in 
the country. This class has hitherto shown pru- 
dence, and has even been renowned in the world 
for political sense and tact. But the conditions 
are greatly changed when radicalism becomes 
for the first time triumphant, and takes up its 
position as, in some sort, the dominant practical 
creed. That this should happen at last was not 
at all surprising. In an age which has witnessed 
so much successful innovation, such a renewing 
of machinery in every department but politics, 
the hour was certain to arrive when people would 
think without too much anxiety of sending the 
old English Constitution after the old stage-coach 
and the old “ wooden walls.” But the enterprise 
of renewing English institutions, though possibly 
feasible, is certainly serious and hazardous. It 
will tax political ability infinitely more than the 
modest task, to which we have hitherto confined 
ourselves, of altering an old house where it 
seemed to need repair. That asks only good 
sense and good temper, but widely different qual- 
ities are needed by those who would handle fun- 
damental questions. Hitherto we have held it 
unsafe even to open such questions, and surely it 
zs unsafe unless we duly prepare ourselves to 
deal with them. A rough, common-sense knowl- 
edge of politics might suffice for the old system, 
but radicalism aims higher. Radicalism, as a 
dominant system, presumes the existence of a 
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large class of people systematically trained in 
political science. 

Has England this class? We seem to mis- 
take the habit of busying ourselves with practical 
politics for a taste for political science. But it is 
surprising how little connection there is between 
the two things, and what confused notions of 
politics many men have who pass their whole 
lives in practical political business. ‘‘ We are not 
political philosophers,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, not 
long ago. This is, indeed, a fact of which we 
often boast. In an age of radicalism the boast 
can not too soon become obsolete, for radical 
politics are not safe except in the hands of politi- 
cal philosophers. 

The truth is that, till quite lately, the highest 
education given in England left a man almost 
entirely without political instruction, It was 
much if the study of Thucydides or Aristotle’s 
“Politics” imparted to him the knowledge that 
there was a higher and serener sort of political 
science than that expounded by Whig and Tory 
newspapers. We used to assert, indeed, that our 
classical system afforded an excellent introduction 
to political studies. This might be true, but it was 
an introduction which came too late. Thucydi- 
des and Aristotle might have done much if they 
had been closely followed by a host of modern 
writers on politics, and if the study of Athens and 
Rome had been followed by a study equally seri- 
ous of modern England, France, and Germany. 
As it was, while a few men, who had exceptional 
opportunities, followed up the hints their classical 
education had given them, and became instructed 
politicians, the great majority closed their politi- 
cal studies when they closed their Aristotle, and 
never afterward succeeded in bringing together 
in their minds the chaos of English party politics 
and the few germs of political science which they 
had picked up at the university. Improvements 
have now been introduced, but it remains in the 
main true that the influence of science, of the 
school, is #27 in English politics. What English- 


-men know of politics they have picked up in va- 


rious ways, but there is one way in which they 
have not acquired it—they have not been taught 
it. 

Now, large changes must be made on large 
principles, and such large principles are the last 
thing which the English mind excogitates for it- 
self. The helplessness of the general English 
intellect on this side has often been remarked. 
When it is in want of a principle, it snatches at 
any general proposition which sounds a little im- 
pressive, a little solemn, and applies it peremp- 
torily, with slight regard either to its truth or to 
its pertinence. It is all the more a slave to empty 
generalities when it listens to them at all, because 
it listens to them so seldom, and is so slow in 
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originating them. The moment is very critical 
when such a nation as this enters for the first 
time on the path of speculative politics. 

Radicalism, considered as a ruling creed, is 
too new among us to have been sufficiently criti- 
cised. It has risen to the head of affairs almost 
before people have done denying it to be serious. 
Now that the nation has suddenly adopted its 
fundamental principle, there is some danger of 
its whole programme being accepted en bloc. 
But, after having made good its case against the 
negative criticism of the ancient parties, it ought 
to go before the discriminating criticism of sci- 
ence. Granted that our politics ought not to be 
bound eternally by precedent, granted that there 
are principles in politics—still principles are of 
two kinds, true and false. Advanced thinkers 
may not be, as they used to be considered, ne- 
cessarily unpractical, still the question remains 
whether they have been advancing in the right 
direction or in the wrong one. And when-we 
consider how raw we are, as a nation, in political 
speculation, how capable in our innocence of 
adopting, one after another, all the false systems 
that ever were exploded, we ought surely to be 
much on our guard against the schemes of inno- 
vation that are now proposed to us as founded 
on philosophical principles, or as required by the 
spirit of the age. On such schemes skepticism 
has not yet done half its work. It remains to be 
decided whether those philosophical principles 
are more solid than a hundred metaphysical sys- 
tems which have been forgotten after a brief day 
of popularity. 

What criticism do we apply to these schemes ? 
Are we satisfied with our system of a succession 
of popular party speeches followed by a general 
election? Do not those two miracles of popular 
will, the elections of 1874 and 1880, excite a cer- 
tain misgiving in our minds? If, indeed, all po- 
litical questions are level to the meanest capacity, 
if the plausible view in politics is always the true 
view, then our system leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. But, if the obvious conclusion drawn from 
a small number of obvious facts is sometimes 
misleading, then nothing can be more futile than 
these great popular decisions, which never even 
profess to look below the surface. How would 
it fare with the best ascertained truths of science 
if they underwent such an ordeal? Many of 
these are flatly opposed to all ordinary or popular 
impressions, some of them actually to what is 
called the evidence of the senses. Imagine how 
the great voice of the people would pronounce on 
the question whether the earth went round the 
sun or the sun round the earth! Imagine the 
contempt and ridicule and moral indignation 
which would overwhelm the party which should 
maintain the true opinion! They would never 


hold up their heads again. It would be said that 
they had always secretly despised the people, that 
they had too long successfully hoodwinked them ; 
but that now at length they had gone too far, now 
at last they had unmasked themselves, and for 
the future the nation would know what to think 
of them ! 

The unsoundness of some of the ideas which 
pass among us for advanced may be illustrated 
by a conspicuous example, which it will be worth 
while to consider at some length. 

It is easy to remark that men’s views of poli- 
tics vary with their views of history. We guide 
ourselves in the larger political questions by great 
historical precedents. In the last generation men 
were made conservatives more by the single fact 
that the French Revolution led to the Reign of 
Terror than by all the reasoning in the world. 
In these days men take up the cause of democ- 
racy, not so much on abstract reasoning as be- 
cause they think they see that democracy suc- 
ceeds in America, or because France, in spite of 
her misfortunes, is still immensely rich and pros- 
perous. Sometimes these historical arguments 
are quite far-fetched, and yet produce a great 
effect. What a multitude of educated men were 
led to democratic views by Mr. Grote’s animated 
picture of the glories of the Athenian democracy ! 
It must be confessed that it requires much re- 
search to form a trustworthy estimate of these 
great historical phenomena. But people think 
they are practically safe if they look only to broad 
historical results. They fancy that, though his- 
torians may differ about small details, the large 
outlines are clear of all doubt, and so the practi- 
cal moral of history may be easily drawn. No- 
thing, in my opinion, can be more erroneous than 
this view. It is the large outlines which are most 
easily falsified, and which party historians have 
most interest in falsifying. To falsify a fact is 
comparatively difficult, but the meaning or char- 
acter of a fact can easily be misstated. It costs 
a skillful party historian only the turn of a phrase, 
and the greatest event in the world—the Refor- 
mation or the Revolution—is turned upside down, 
and made to yield a lesson directly opposite to 
that which it really teaches. 

Now, the educated class in England does not 
study modern history. They will read it with 
pleasure—English history if it is at all attrac- 
tively written, Continental history if it is written 
very attractively. But they read it in the easy- 
chair, and only care to remember what amuses 
them. And yet their political opinions are very 
materially influenced by this luxurious reading. 
Since Macaulay wrote, no opinion but his about 
the Revolution of 1688 has had any currency in 
England. Was this because he proved his 
points? Not at all. His partiality on many 
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points was clearly perceived. It was in fact 
generally agreed that he was a party historian. 
But that made no difference. His views were 
universally adopted for the simple reason that 
his book was amusing, and that to test his state- 
ments in detail cost too much trouble. And 
there can be no doubt that this universal adop- 
tion of a particular view of that revolution pro- 
duced the strongest effect upon the politics of 
the day. 

Now, it so happens that modern radicalism 
has not yet written its history of England. If a 
great radical writer of the caliber of Grote or 
Mill had gone over those critical events of Eng- 
lish history upon our view of which our political 
opinions mainly depend, the revolutions of the 
seventeenth century, or the great war with revo- 
lutionary France, it is impossible to say what 
an effect might have been produced. But this 
was not done, and, in the absence of a Grote, 
modern Radicals seem in general to fall back 
upon Mr. Carlyle. In recent debates radicalism 
seemed to be trying to express itself by praises 
of Cromwell in the tone of Mr. Carlyle, particu- 
larly—where the praise of Cromwell came in very 
strangely—in the attack on the proposed statue 
of the Prince Imperial. The author of “Shoot- 
ing Niagara” is, to be sure, hardly a Radical, 
but, in default of a better historical representative 
of their views, the party seem to make the best 
of Mr. Carlyle, as being at least neither Tory 
nor, Whig. 

Now, the fact that the Radical party are in- 
clined to adopt Cromwell for a hero is one which, 
as the French say, fazt réver. It shows how 
prone we are to assume that in politics all who 
think must be substantially agreed, and can not 
differ among themselves, but differ only from 
those who from prejudice refuse to think. Only 
on this supposition could Mr. Carlyle be an ora- 
cle to the Democratic party, when he has all 
along opposed democracy. According to him, 
nothing can be more false than to suppose that 
government can be well conducted by an assem- 
bly, nothing can be more contemptible than what 
is called the popular will, and even liberty itself 
is a chimera. According to him aristocracy, 
monarchy, and, in a sense, priesthood, are sub- 
stantially good and necessary things, which need 
rather to be revived than to be abolished. The 
Radical party does not seem in the least inclined 
to listen to this teaching, which is, indeed, more 
opposed to their views than Toryism or Whig- 
gism. Why, then, do they listen with favor to 
Mr. Carlyle’s historical teaching? Assuredly the 
merit of Mr. Carlyle as a political preacher is far 
more unquestionable than his merit as an histori- 
an. And yet in most cases it will be found that 
the modern Radical adopts as a matter of course 


the Carlylean view of our civil wars, holding that 
the Restoration was a great calamity and an act 
of moral apostasy on the part of the nation, and 
that Cromwell was the inspired hero who, sur- 
passing all the half-hearted Pyms and Hampdens 
of the rebellion, showed England the true path 
she ought to have pursued. How can this be, 
except, as I said, because people can imagine a 
prejudiced and false view, or an unprejudiced 
and true view, of English history, but are quite 
incapable of conceiving a view unprejudiced and 
yet false? It seems never to occur to them that 
a writer may study the Great Rebellion and simi- 
lar events with a mind perfectly clear from old 
constitutional (Whig or Tory) preconceptions, and 
yet take a wholly mistaken view of it, because, 
though he has a philosophy, his philosophy is 
false. 

Is it, then, so easy to understand history, if 
only conservative prejudice be resisted? We 
blame the French for allowing the story of Napo-— 
leon to be turned into a lying legend which by 
its fascination has misled them into the gravest 
practical errors. Here plainly it was not preju- 
dice, but the fascination of rhetoric and poetry, 
that perverted history. But are we not as frivo- 
lous as the French in this matter? When we 
abandoned the old constitutional view of Crom- 
well for that of Mr. Carlyle, we may possibly 
have shaken off some prejudice, but it certainly 
was not to philosophy but to poetry, not to bet- 
ter instruction but to richer amusement, that we 
sacrificed our prejudices. 

History is liable to a peculiar corruption when 
it falls into the hands of purely literary men, a 
corruption the seriousness of which is seldom 
perceived. The men and the deeds which suit 
the purposes of the literary man writing history 
are wholly different from those which attract the 
historian proper. The best statesmanship, the 
most successful politics, make dull reading, and 
what charms the imagination in history is pre- 
cisely that which, considered as politics, is worst. 
Thus Mr. Hamerton tells us that French society 
“round his house” can not be induced to take 
any interest in English politics, because of their 
tameness and uniformity. In other words, be- 
cause in England we avoid revolutions and civil 
wars, which is precisely what it were desirable 
that the French should learn to do, for that very 
reason they can see nothing to interest them in 
our affairs! This paradox is very important 
when we are considering the effect of history on 
political opinions in a country where history is 
not studied seriously. In England we change 
our opinions according to the amusing books on 
history which happen to appear. We read mod- 
ern history only on the strict condition that it 
shall be amusing. As a natural consequence, it 
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falls into the hands of purely literary men. But 
such writers, in looking about for material, will 
not be attracted by those parts of history which 
afford instruction, for nothing is duller than polit- 
ical instruction ; they will look about for exciting 
events, for wars and revolutions. And therefore 
in such a country the heroes of wars and revolu- 
tions must steadily rise in reputation. 

Some time ago I expressed my opinion that 
Macaulay’s “ History” has introduced a period 
of decline in that department of historical litera- 
ture which deals with recent periods. It has 
driven out, I maintained, the true and high con- 
ception of history and replaced it by a false, vul- 
gar, and popular conception. Now, the corrupt 
fashion then introduced, which assumed that 
genius is shown in history solely by vivid, pic- 
turesque language, and that investigation, criti- 
cism, and historical philosophy, are mere hum- 
drum in which no genius can possibly be shown; 
that, in short, an historian is simply a brilliant 
narrator, and not rather an investigator and a 
discoverer—this corrupt fashion essentially con- 
sisted in the historian proper being superseded by 
the literary man writing history. Since the time 
when Macaulay, who might so well have claimed 
the former title, elected to appear in the latter 
part, it is surprising to notice to what a length 
the notion has since been carried that any lively 
littérateur may write history. Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor tells us that Thackeray showed him the ma- 
terials he had collected for a history of Queen 
Anne, and told him that he felt sure he should 
succeed, So that we might have had the happi- 
ness of reading a history of England by the au- 
thor of “ Vanity Fair”! And the author of 
“Vanity Fair” would have done us less harm 
than Lamartine and Victor Hugo have done to 
our neighbors. 

I urged at the same time that the secret cause 
of this corruption is the absence of any sufficient- 
ly organized school of modern history, whether at 
the universities or elsewhere. The historian finds 
himself writing, not—as every writer aiming at 
science should write—for the students in his own 
department of learning, who alone are at all quali- 
fied to understand or to judge him, but for the 
general public. He thus naturally becomes de- 
moralized. To this cause is to be added the im- 
mense demand for books of history for the young. 
Every schoolmaster asks me what ought to be 
done to induce boys to read history. To which 
my answer is, “ Anything or everything may be 
done except to spoil history itself in the hope of 
making it readable.” At all times literature needs 
to be protected from the insidious influence of 
youth and of the family, which, in any depart- 
ment where the demand of mature men is slack, 
draws it gradually down into a lower sphere. 
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“Immer fiir Wetber und Kinder!’ writes 
Goethe, “zch dachte man schriebe fiir Min- 
ner.” But the English literature of the last gen- 
eration has suffered in an especial degree from 
this cause. Macaulay let loose the plague upon 
modern history with peculiar effect, just because 
he was a writer of such grave and high preten- 
sions. He was the literary man writing history 
under the most imposing disguise of the historian 
proper. 

Mr. Carlyle wore no such disguise. He was 
a literary historian pure and simple, who had 
studied in the school neither of practical nor 
theoretical politics, but in that of German esthet- 
ics and literature in the most dreamy period of 
Germany. I should be sorry to speak of him 
in language which should hurt his warmest ad- 
mirers. J admire as much as others this striking 
reappearance of the Hebrew prophet in the mod- 
ern world. No mere echo or literary imitation 
of Hebrew prophecy, but the thing itself; the 
faculty of seeing moral evils which others are too 
drowsy to see, and of seeing them as distinctly as 
if they were material objects, the sublime impa- 
tience, the overwhelming denunciation, in fact, 
ancient prophecy revived and effective as of old; 
this is what I see in his best writings, in “ Past 
and Present” and some of the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.” The case is different when he ap- 
pears as an historian, for it is questionable whether 
a prophet ought to write history. But yet, up to 
a certain point, I can cordially admire his his- 
tories. We are to consider that, like his prophe- 
cies, they had an immediate practical object. 
They were not intended to conform to any ideal 
standard ; they were prophecies on a larger scale, 
intended to awaken drowsy minds to a sense of 
the greatness of God’s judgments and the inex- 
orableness of the laws by which he governs the 
modern world, as he governed the ancient. Con- 
sidered thus, they are wonderful works, and we 
know that in some conspicuous instances they 
attained their end: they did awaken, and to good 
purpose, the slumbering historic sense. Of these 
three prophetic histories, that of the French Revo- 
lution is, in my opinion, much the most success- 
ful, and for this reason, that the subject is best 
suited to the prophetic mode of treatment. The 
prophet is out of his element when he has no 
practical object. Mr. Carlyle has, in my opinion, 
no real talent for reviving distant times, such as 
that of Cromwell; if he sometimes makes the 
past seem to live, it is only with a galvanic and 
unnatural life which belongs really to the present. 
But the French Revolution may fairly be said to 
belong to the present, and then its awfulness and 
the impressiveness of the punishment which it 
inflicted on the frivolity of the old French aris- 
tocracy make it a most legitimate subject for the 
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apocalyptic method. I value also, both in this 
book and in the “ Life of Friedrich,” the first 
serious attempt that has been made to break 
through the trance of insularity which seals up 
the English mind. Here, for once, an English- 
man has honestly tried to understand the Conti- 
nental world! I do not, for my part, think that 
Frederick really was such a person as Mr. Carlyle 
supposes, nor do IJ think that Mr. Carlyle has 
drawn the true moral from his career, But, at 
any rate, he has not spared labor. If he has 
scarcely succeeded, the fault is to be laid not on 
any insular want of sympathy, but simply on that 
prophetic cast of mind which does not know how 
to investigate, and can not see at all except where 
~ it sees intensely and instinctively. He has, at any 
rate, repaired the mischief which had been done 
by Macaulay’s “ Essay on Frederick the Great,” 
which to this day is cited with contempt by every 
German writer who wishes to gibe at English 
conceit and ignorance of the Continent. 

But the merit of all these books alike is sim- 
ply in the art of representation, and this art is 


only good on the supposition that the reader is: 


dull, or has never acquired a taste for history. 
For it consists, after all, simply in enormous ex- 
aggeration, and is therefore quite as repulsive to 
the serious historical student as it is attractive to 
the beginner in history. Even where, as in ‘‘ The 
History of the French Revolution,” Mr, Carlyle 
has not, perhaps, seriously perverted the truth, I 
can not think that the practiced reader of history 
can regard his work but with impatience and 
complete dissatisfaction. To such a reader all 
the prophecy is mere verbiage, for it announces 
what he is in no danger of overlooking, so that 
all the emphasis and all the reiteration fall flat 
upon his ear, and seem as out of date as the in- 
spiration of the Koran. Meanwhile he perceives 
that the prophet’s whole attention has been ex- 
hausted upon the mere scenery of the event, that 
his insight into its nature and causes is not great, 
and, in particular, that he has discovered nothing. 
No such reader could ever learn much from Mr. 
Carlyle, even when his work first appeared, and, 
even considered as a work for beginners, I fear 
that this book, if it has an awakening influence 
upon some, has a confusing effect for others. 
The glare of those pictures draws off the eye 
from that which most deserves to be contem- 
plated ; a biographical interest is substituted for 
an historic one; and I notice that, in spite of the 
great number of Englishmen who have read it 
with eager interest, no tolerably clear understand- 
ing of the French Revolution is commonly to be 
found in England. 

But the worst is that Mr. Carlyle usually pro- 
duces his effects at the expense of truth. I do 
not mean to charge him with misstating facts. 
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He is, no doubt, as careful about correctness, 
particularly in costume, as a modern stage-man- 
ager, but in greater matters, particularly in the 
greatest of all, in his estimate of great events and 
characters, he seems to me entirely astray. I 
regard him as the principal representative of that 
false tendency in history which Macaulay made 
fashionable, the tendency to substitute a literary 
for a political estimate. He makes no secret of 
this tendency, but everywhere avows it as if he 
were introducing a reform and not a new abuse. 
And yet, as I have said, this literary estimate 
positively turns history upside down. It teaches 
us to admire in the past whatever we most dis- 
approve in the present—bloody catastrophes, 
desperate policies, revolutions. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the simplicity with which Mr. Carlyle avows 
that he takes no interest in any wise, successful 
statesman who has brought happiness to his 
country, and that he feels no admiration for such 
a character. In his “Essay on Mirabeau” he 
ridicules the English public for continuing to re- 
peat the names of Pitt and Fox when heroes like 
the leaders of the French Revolution were solicit- 
ing their homage. Of these leaders he selects 
three, Mirabeau, Danton, and Napoleon, whom 
he is prepared to maintain to be characters of an 
altogether higher order than Pitt and Fox. Now, 
on what ground? Evidently because of the ter- 
rible events with which they were mixed up. Mr. 
Carlyle means to say that stormy scenes in the 
Tennis Court or in the Paris streets, September 
massacres, battles of Austerlitz, excite his imagi- 
nation, while regency debates and the like put 
him to sleep. So feels, no doubt, the literary 
man in search of a subject. It is little to say 
that the historian proper judges differently. He 
reverses the judgment. To him the enormous 
disquiet of France is the strongest presumptive 
evidence against the revolutionary statesmen, and 
the comparative tranquillity of England the best 
proof of the merit of Pitt and Fox. 

These general observations upon Mr. Carlyle 
as an historian have been intended to lead to some 
remarks on his famous achievement, the rehabili- 
tation of Cromwell. We know what was the old 
constitutional view of the Great Rebellion ; on one 
side of politics there was of course total disap- 
proval, on the other side vindication and admira- 
tion, but most carefully qualified. Hallam, the 
Whig, qualifies his approbation of Pym and 
Hampden so far as to hint that even at the be- 
ginning of the civil war their case was already a 
bad one. As for the military party, which in the 
course of 1648 became predominant with Crom- 
well at its head, he condemns them altogether, 
and his estimate of Cromwell is singularly se- 
vere, though he does justice to his ability. Hal- 
lam may be taken to represent the purely politi- 
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cal view. In Macaulay the tone taken is a degree 
more literary. He avoids, apparently with inten- 
tion, giving any deliberate estimate of Cromwell, 
but is always warmer and more eloquent than 
Hallam in speaking of his achievements. 

Now comes Mr. Carlyle with the purely liter- 
ary view. He tells us that he has sincerely tried 
to admire the Pyms and the Hampdens, but at 
the bottom “he has found that it would not do.” 
Of course not; we are quite prepared to hear 
that Cromwell seems to him as much superior to 
Pym and Hampden as Mirabeau, Danton, and 
Napoleon to Pitt and’ Fox. For he is thinking 
of the subject purely as a literary man, and he 
sees that from a literary point of view there can 
be no comparison between the hero of Naseby 
and Dunbar and two civilians, even though those 
two civilians did set on foot a civil war. Accord- 
ingly, he throws aside entirely the received opin- 
ion, and sets up the military party, rejected before 
by Whigs and Tories alike, for our admiration. 
In the midst of this military party, like Charle- 
magne among his peers or Napoleon among his 
marshals, stands Cromwell, set high above all the 
statesmen of the rebellion, and indeed high above 
all English statesmen, as a genius of the same 
order in politics as Shakespeare in literature. 

It might have seemed impossible that the 
public should approve such a total subversion of 
all received views on a question which is funda- 
mental in English politics, at least without the 
most careful examination. For, if Mr. Carlyle is 
right, England has been on the wrong path for 
two hundred years, since it may be said that our 
politics ever since have been based upon the 
principle that the Great Rebellion was a mistake, 
and have consisted principally in expedients for 
avoiding the recurrence of such mistakes. It is’ 
needless to say that it does not cost Mr. Carlyle 
anything to affirm that England has been on the 
wrong path for two hundred years. As a proph- 
et, he would not be at his ease if he had a 
thesis less enormous to support. For a prophet 
is nothing unless he is alone against the world, 
surrounded with mocking and wondering faces, 
and therefore, when a prophet makes the mistake 
of writing history, he must needs begin by re- 
versing all received opinions. As a matter of 
course, therefore, Mr. Carlyle must maintain that 
the Restoration, which is the starting-point of 
modern English politics, was not only a mistake, 
but a great act of national apostasy, and that the 
system which has grown out of it, though it has 
given us a remarkable and long-continued pros- 
perity, and though it has been imitated in other 
European countries as almost an ideal system, 
is a contemptible and impious sham, which has 
brought England to the depths of moral igno- 
miny. This was a matter of course, and it was 


also natural that he should not support the posi- 
tion by argument—that would be unworthy of a 
prophet—but simply by violent assertion, reitera- 
tion, and denunciation. What seems less intel- 
ligible is that by such methods he should succeed. 
And yet I think he has succeeded. His opinion 
is now adopted, or rather taken for granted, by 
all those who would not be thought reactionary. 
If you are not an old-world Tory, admiring 
Charles I, and thinking the opposition to him 
impious, it seems now a matter of course that 
you admire Cromwell, detest the Restoration, and 
sneer at the Revolution as a half-hearted com- 
promise, 

This may seem strange, and yet after all it is 
not strange when we consider that the public 
does not regard history seriously. For Mr. Car- 
lyle’s book really was amusing, and what would 
you have more? Here is a book that can be 
read. What a relief, after those dreary constitu- 
tional tomes, to come upon a book glowing with 
all the hues of poetry! On one page it is sub- 
lime, and then on the next, or even on the same 
page, it is so exquisitely odd and funny !—you 
would say the prophet Isaiah writing for “ Punch.” 
How natural, then, that we should give up our 
old opinions about the Great Rebellion, pronounce 
Cromwell an ideal hero-king, execrate the Resto- 
ration, and sneer at the Revolution! It was in- 
evitable when we consider it. Other causes, no 
doubt, codperated. There were the instincts 
which have led the French to deify Napoleon, 
unavowed, no doubt, but still powerful, and which 
we did not think it unsafe to indulge in the case 
of Cromwell, because zs battles were gained in 
the cause of religion. Then there was the plea- 
sure which the whole religious world felt when 
they learned that a religious man, who had so 
long been despised as a hypocrite, was really one 
of the greatest and wisest statesmen of history. 
Then, again, many literary men felt it a relief to 
see a fine subject rescued out of the hands of 
lawyers and politicians, and ready to be clothed 
in the diction of romance and poetry. And, 
lastly, radicalism wanted its theory of the Rebel- 
lion, and by means of that strange foreign fancy, 
that military imperialism has a certain affinity 
with liberty, managed to hit it off with Cromwell, 
and with an historian who never conceals the 
contempt he feels for liberty. 

I do not complain of Mr. Carlyle for treating 
Cromwell’s life in a new way. There was in 
truth great need that this should be done. That 
a man of such striking and strongly marked 
character should be, as it were, tabooed by his- 
tory, that writers should be afraid to speak at 
large about him, that he should never be men- 
tioned except.in the tone of invective, or of timid 
apology, this was ridiculous. He had a right to 
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a biography which should be heartily sympa- 
thetic. 

Nor do I complain of Mr. Carlyle for defend- 
ing Cromwell’s religious sincerity, nor yet for 
asserting him to have been an honest, well-inten- 
tioned, as well as an able man. Historians have 
ordinarily spoken far too much of crime, and far 
too little of mistake. In such a confused age as 
Cromwell’s, in such an abeyance of all ordinary 
political rules, when decisions had to be taken 
suddenly and often in the dark, a man of excel- 
lent intentions may find himself in a very ques- 
tionable position, and all the more easily if he 
has the kind of prompt, daring character which 
most insures immediate success. The quickest 
runner, once on the wrong road, will go farthest 
astray. When Cromwell began to take the lead, 
the all-important decision had been already taken. 
Civil war had been entered on. If this decision 
was wrong, Cromwell was from the beginning 
on the wrong road. It is easy for historians in a 
quiet time to criticise and condemn the daring 
deeds of a great man thus hopelessly entangled ; 
but there is something to my mind pharisaical in 
the “high tone of morality ” which such histori- 
ans pride themselves on preserving. I therefore 
go heartily with Mr. Carlyle when he discards 
the carping, fault-finding, moralizing tone of for- 
mer writers on Cromwell, and am quite willing 
to accept all that he urges in proof of his hero’s 
nobleness, gentleness, and sincerity of character. 

But, when I have conceded all this to Mr. 
Carlyle, it seems to me that the question of 
Cromwell’s work as a statesman, and of his 
position in English history, remains still to be 
discussed. He himself may have been good, 
and yet his system very bad. His career may 
have been well-intentioned and morally excus- 
able, and yet it may have been a great mistake. 
He may be a grand figure for the imagination to 
contemplate, and yet his system of politics may 
have been mischievous. This is what the liter- 
ary man writing history can never be brought to 
conceive. The great man to him is always the 
man who makes a striking figure on the histori- 
cal stage. It is this misconception which has 
led the French to Napoleonism, and evidently 
the English counterpart of that illusion is Mr. 
Carlyle’s theory of Cromwell. 

The question I propose is, What would a 
radical historian such as Grote have said about 
Cromwell? Let us put aside entirely all old- 
fashioned constitutional prejudices, from which 
no doubt Hallam is by no means free; but let us 
put aside at the same time all the new-fashioned 
prejudices to which Mr. Carlyle is a slave, the 
taste for strong literary sensations, for stirring 
incidents and strong characters. Let us be poli- 
ticians, not poets, and with this determination 
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let us ask ourselves what we think of the Great 
Rebellion, of Cromwell, and of the Restoration. 
There are many points on which I for my part 
suspend my judgment. Among these is the all- 
important question whether the final breach be- 
tween Parliament and King in the last months 
of 1641 was not really unavoidable. It is use- 
less to discuss this until Mr. Gardiner has told 
us all he knows. The panic on the side of the 
Parliamentary leaders was extreme, and by no 
means unreasonable. If the course they took 
was extreme, the necessity appeared to them, 
and could not but appear to them, extreme also. 
They might feel that they had only a choice of 
evils. Here, as in the principal acts of Crom- 
well, the moral question is intricate if not insolu- 
ble. But the principal political questions, whether 
the civil war, unavoidable or not, was likely to 
lead to a good result ; whether the military party, 
honest or not, had a right to suppress liberty in 
England; whether the militarism of Cromwell, 
well-intentioned or not, was a good form of gov- 
ernment; and, lastly, whether the Restoration of 
Charles II, whatever we think of his character, 
or of the profligacy of his court, was salutary or 
not—these are questions which there need be no 
difficulty in deciding. It seems to me that an 
intelligent radical would answer all these ques- 
tions in almost exactly the same way as. they 
were answered by Hallam. He would say that, 
as a matter of course, the military government, 
whether in its first nominally republican form, or 
in the open imperialism of Cromwell, was a most 
bad and fatal system, and that, as a matter of 
course, the Restoration was a most necessary and 
salutary measure, by which all that was good in 
England was saved from destruction. 

The Restoration was not a return to servi- 
tude, but the precise contrary. It was a great 
emancipation, an exodus out of servitude into 
liberty. We all, I suppose, know theoretically 
that there are more forms than one of tyranny, 
but practically we seem to treat military im- 
perialism as if it were not among these forms. 
Perhaps because in modern Europe it has always 
been a short-lived, transient phenomenon, which 
has disappeared before men have had time to be 
disgusted with it, or for some other reason, the 
military tyranny of our Interregnum and of the 
Napoleons in France has left a slighter impres- 
sion than the tyranny of the Stuarts and of the 
Bourbons. In our own case perhaps it is be- 
cause we confuse the moral with the political 
question. Morally no doubt it seems hard to 
speak of Cromwell as a tyrant; morally no doubt 
it is absurd to class him with James II. But 
this ought not to tempt us to absolve the military 
system, or to overlook the fact that in itself it is 
a far greater scourge, a far more fatal evil, than 
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such arbitrary government as that of the Tudors 
or of the early Stuarts. As to the later Stuarts, 
I regard them as pupils of Cromwell. I think 
that any one who tries to penetrate their design 
will find that it was their great ambition to ap- 
propriate Cromwell’s methods for the benefit of 
the old monarchy. But, as we know, they were 
unsuccessful pupils. They failed where their 
model had succeeded, and the distinction of hav- 
ing enslaved England remained peculiar to Crom- 
well. 

As Cromwell was probably no tyrant in in- 
tention, so it is no doubt true that in act he was 
much more than a mere tyrant. I could en- 
large, had I space, upon the great results of his 
statesmanship which remained to England after 
his tyranny was destroyed. On condition that it 
did not last, his system might be regarded as 
beneficial. But, had it lasted, had the house of 
Cromwell established itself in England, I take it 
that all which has since made the glory of our 
country would have been lost. England would 
have become a, military state, and the Crom- 
wellian «monarchy would have been a sort of 
Protestant counterpart of the monarchy of Louis 
XIV. Moreover, when we are estimating the 
Restoration, we are before all things to remem- 
ber that the Stuarts did not take the place of 
the Cromwells, but only of the military anarchy 
which followed the disappearance of the Crom- 
wells. 

It is no less untrue to call the Restoration an 
apostasy from virtue than to describe it as a re- 
turn to servitude. I have no fancy whatever to 
rehabilitate Charles II or his court, and it is easy 
to make an effective contrast between the scan- 
dals of the Restoration and the decorum of the 
Interregnum. But George Eliot warns us against 
that narrow, purely private view of morality to 
which we are too prone. A nation is demoralized 
- much more by public crimes than by private vices. 
And whatever excuses may be made for the 
founders of the military government, whatever 
reasons we may allege for believing them sincere 
and well-intentioned, it remains that they had 
crushed the liberties of the country and estab- 
lished the degrading supremacy of an army. 
The cause of demoralization lay here, and espe- 
cially in the fact that the destruction of liberty 
had been accomplished in the name of religion. 
The military government might be decorous, but 
it was fundamentally immoral. Miscalling itself 
a republic, it was a tyranny founded on mere 
force. The Restoration government was pre- 
sided over by a cynic and a libertine, but the 
government itself was legitimate in the best sense 
of the word, for it was founded not only on 
ancient laws, but also on the hearty, wellnigh 
unanimous, consent of the people. When, there- 
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fore, we are told of the relaxation of morals which 
followed the Restoration, let us inquire what 
party was responsible for it. Macaulay himself 
has charged it upon the Puritans, who, according 
to him, strained the moral bond until it broke. 
But this explanation, I take it, misses the point. 
It was not merely their over-strictness that pro- 
duced immorality by reaction, it was their com- 
plicity with tyranny, the share they had had in 
the destruction of English liberty. As much as 
it is to be desired that a true religion should con- 
trol men’s politics as well as their private actions, 
so much the invasion of politics by a crude, con- 
fused religious system is to be feared. When a 
nation has trusted itself to religion, and has been 
duped, a violent reaction against all religion can 
not but set in. The low tone of the Restoration 
period, the profound mistrust of anything like 
enthusiasm which reigned for a good century 
afterward, had its origin not in the Restoration 
itself, but in the reign of the Sects, in the grand 
disappointment of a nation which, by following 
the party of religion, had lost its liberties. 

If I have pursued this subject so far, though 
it was introduced only by way of illustration, this 
is because nothing could illustrate more fully my 
view of the manner in which a corruption of his- 
tory causes, by contagion, a corruption of politics. 
First, under pretext of a prophetic gift which has 
a right to dispense with precision and with logic, 
a flood of rhetoric and of bastard poetry is let 
loose over the most important historical subjects. 
This loose mode of treatment does not, as is sup- 
posed, merely affect insignificant details, but blurs 
or completely misrepresents the large outlines of 
history. That the military government was a 
tyranny seems as evident now to those who look 
calmly at the facts as it seemed evident to almost 
all Englishmen for a century and a half. But let 
the subject be treated in a literary manner, that 
is, let pictures be substituted for reasonings, let 
persons and characters occupy the foreground 
and political reflection be made subordinate, tak- 
ing always the form of hints, or short, impassioned 
comments, or poetical rhapsodies, and it is quite 
possible to make Cromwellism wear a splendid 
and glorious appearance. The misrepresentation 
is at first allowed to pass, because, before a public 
so indifferent to history, no historica] question can 
be seriously tried, and then a new generation qui- 
etly adopts it because it is more cheerful, more ani- 
mating, more poetical than the old view. But, in 
adopting it, they insensibly adopt a whole scheme 
of politics which condemns all the traditional poli- 
tics of the country. To say that the Great Re- 
bellion was glorious, and the Revolution of 1688 
a feeble compromise, is to repudiate in one word 
what may be called the English method in poli- 
tics and to adopt the French method in its place. 
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It is to abandon the politics of statesmen for the 
politics of literary men, for indeed Rebellion vs. 
Revolution is the test-question between the two 
schools. The Rebellion represents the policy of 
strong sensations, intense action and passion, af- 
fording rich materials to the romancer, but com- 
pletely unsuccessful, creating a strong tyranny in 
the effort to resist a weak one, repudiated at last 
by the whole nation, and consigned to oblivion 
for more than a century; the Revolution disap- 
points romancers, but it arrests the attention of 
political students as furnishing the unique exam- 
ple of a nation in extreme excitement doing pre- 
cisely the thing it wished to do, and neither more 
nor less. 

But, if this ready adoption of Carlylean eccen- 
tricities is in itself unworthy of advanced politi- 
cians, in particular instances they proclaim it in 
a style which is positively alarming from the con- 
fusion of thought, the helpless somnambulism 
which it betrays. For they bring up the name 
of Cromwell at a moment when they are crusad- 
ing against “ imperialism,” against jingoism, and 
the spirited foreign policy, and when they wish 
to hint that the time is at hand when it will be 
desirable to substitute republicanism for mon- 
archy. Now, whatever may be open to question 
in Cromwell’s career, it is surely not doubtful 
that on the one occasion in which Englishmen 
have tried the experiment of a republic it was 
Cromwell who stepped forward to-crush it; that, 
having crushed it, he proceeded to reconstruct 
the monarchy; that, in doing so, he showed a 
manifest intention of abiding by the old form; 
and, in’ particular, that he restored the House of 
Lords, but that, so far as the Cromwellian mon- 
archy differed from the old English monarchy, it 
differed by having a much larger infusion of im- 
perialism, and, as a natural consequence, distin- 
guished itself specially in the department of for- 
eign affairs. The founder of English imperialism 
and the inventor, if not of jingoism, yet certainly 
of the spirited foreign policy, is cited with triumph 
by the opponents of both at the very moment 
when they are opposing them most warmly! 

It is time to collect the results of this paper. 
“We are not political philosophers.” This does 
not mean that we are less so than most other 
nations, nor yet that there is not among usa vast 
amount of political knowledge of a certain kind ; 
nor again that there are not individuals, perhaps 
fully as numerous as in other countries, whose 
political knowledge is profound. But it means 
that the profound knowledge of the few and the 
large command of detail on special questions 
possessed by many do not together constitute 
an adequate national knowledge of politics when 
the larger political questions are thrown open. 
At such times great masses of men ought to be 
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—what is most difficult—political thinkers, and I 
have urged— 

First, that the majority of the working-classes 
are childishly ignorant of the larger political ques- 
tions. When we are told that our working-classes 
are disposed, almost too much disposed, to learn 
from their betters and from those who are wiser 
than themselves, I believe it is overlooked that a 
little education and a little power fatally destroy 
such half-animal docility. Look at Germany, 
where the same disposition to reverence and loy- 
alty was once stronger than in England, and see 
the coarse and furious contempt for all tradition 
that has sprung up since the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage. But, secondly, I urge— 

That, in the educated classes, putting aside 
the few who devote themselves to politics, there 
is much less trustworthy and precise knowledge 
of political principles than is commonly supposed. 
Our education runs off to classics, delles-lettres, 
and art on the one side, and to exact science on 
the other, so that on politics, and that part of 
history which is closely connected with politics, 
that is, recent history, they are at theemercy of 
the fashionable historians of the day, being whol- 
ly unable to test the views which such historians 
put before them. And, thirdly, I have urged— 

That, in the department of recent history, our 
writers, being dependent for their literary success 
on the suffrages of the general public, have been 
compelled to adopt a low standard. They have 
formed the habit of regarding themselves as 
popular writers or writers for the young, and 
have accordingly put all their force into narration 
and florid description, so as to become, in one 
word, rather men of style than men of science. 
The result of this has been not merely to damage 
the quality of history, but to pervert its judg- 
ments to an infinite extent by substituting the 
literary for the properly political estimate of pub- 
lic men and public actions. And as, practically, 
our opinions on the larger political questions de- 
pend upon rough conclusions drawn from the 
more conspicuous historical phenomena, the cor- 
ruption of history has caused a corruption of the 
political views of the educated class. 

These evils are closely connected among 
themselves, yet they are not equally easy to rem- 
edy. One of them, however, and that, in my 
view, the worst of all, if it were once fully recog- 
nized, would be remedied without difficulty, The 
corruption of history has an obvious cause in the 
absence of any sufficient corps of specialists 
among whom the true notion of history might 
be preserved, and to whose judgment historians 
might appeal with confidence. Any other serious 
study would decline as history has declined, if it 
were left to itself as history has been left. If 
astronomy were handed over to the judgment of 
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the general public, Airy and Adams would be 
obliged to give up the use of symbols, and to 
publish charming poetical books upon the won- 
ders of the heavens ; if geology were in the same 
condition, Ramsay and Geikie would devote 
themselves to producing nice little volumes on 
the pleasures of the seashore, adapted to amuse 
families during their summer holiday. History 
only needs to be protected as other serious studies 
are protected, or rather it is only one section of 
history that needs to be so protected. The cor- 
ruption does not extend to ancient history, where 
Grote and Curtius and Mommsen have met with 
due appreciation; even medizeval history is af- 
fected by it only in a secondary degree, for we 
are all proud of Professor Stubbs, though not by 
any means so proud as we ought to be. It is 
only the recent periods that have been invaded 
by the literary romancing school, and in which 
that school is supported by the enthusiastic favor 
of the public. Unfortunately, these are just the 
periods in which the domain of history confines 
with that of politics. 

This evil, then, would be in a great degree 
remedied by a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of teachers and students at the universities, 
or lecturers proceeding from the universities, 
who should devote themselves to this part of 
history; and, as the study of history in general 
is advancing in the universities, this result will 
be secured if only the special importance of the 
recent periods is properly recognized. When 
this is done, the time will soon arrive when the 
body of specialists will be strong enough to 
guide the popular judgment. More, no doubt, 
would still be needed to give the study a full de- 
gree of vitality and independence, and we must 
look forward with hope to a time when modern 
studies on a large scale shall be established in 
schools as well as in universities. In those days 
modern history will flourish between modern 
languages and modern literatures, and there will 
be some chance of curing nations of their som- 
nambulism when each generation shall be taught 
seriously and thoroughly to know the world in 
which it is to live. 

In those days the second evil too will be 
remedied. Not only will history be cured by 
being put into the hands of specialists, but at 
the same time the large mass of educated men 
will be able to form on political questions not 
merely a common-sense judgment—this is not 
enough when the questions at issue are funda- 
mental—but a learned judgment. They will be 
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in possession of all the results at which political 
thinkers have arrived, and in possession also of 
the facts of history, by which I do not mean the 
facts of biography, nor yet merely the famous 
occurrences of history, but the development of 
institutions and the precise process by which 
states have prospered or decayed. But even be- 
fore that time arrives, if only the students of re- 
cent history can become more numerous and 
more influential, an approximation to this result 
may be made, and the educated class, by having 
a larger admixture of historical specialists, may 
make a perceptible advance in the clearness of 
their political views. 

The other evil, it must be confessed, is in its 
nature irremediable. It is impossible even to 
conceive the great mass of the working-classes 
educated to the point of having a sound judg- 
ment on questions of national policy. Still per- 
haps even here something may be done. The 
great danger lies in the sanguine extravagance of 
opinion natural to a class which has no intellec- 
tual experience. Their politics are likely to be 
the politics of impulse or passion, or if of thought, 
then of unpracticed thought, that is, thought mis- 
led by empty generalities, and judging of things 
sur l’étiquette du sac, by the label on the bag. 
Now, it is the special function of science to cor- 
rect this very class of errors, to teach the lesson 
that impulse and passion are not safe guides un- 
less they are combined with clear knowledge, 
and that thought without method leads to mere 
fanaticism. And, since on the other hand it is 
the special study of party politics to practice on 
these errors, to appeal recklessly to popular im- 
pulse, and to play with ambiguous words, there 
is here surely an opportunity for science to do 
real good in the field of politics. The universi- 
ties might extend their influence even more wide- 
ly than they have yet done. Not by interfering 
directly in party strife, but by peaceful teaching, 
by introducing definition and precision where 
only loose declamation has hitherto been heard, 
by drawing from history not romantic blustering 
stories, but information about the experiments 
that have been tried in politics, and the degree 
of success that has attended them, it seems that 
much might be done to diffuse the conviction, 
above all things calculated to correct extrava- 
gance, that politics are a difficult, an anxious art, 
an art in which disaster is the normal result of 
declamation, party violence, and romantic his- 
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N view of the fact that the Latin races first cir- 

cumnavigated Africa, pioneered the sea-route 
to India, discovered America, and conquered the 
New World, the often-heard saying, that they 
are lacking in that spirit of adventure which 
leads to travel and exploration, would seem to be 
based—like most of the current generalizations 
regarding entire peoples—upon somewhat defec- 
tive evidence; but even if approximately true in 
our own day, it must be confessed that, when 
they do travel, they surpass all others in record- 
ing the results of their observations. For sys- 
tematic accuracy and painstaking precision the 
Englishman or the Teuton will, perhaps, distance 
all competitors ; but, for extracting interest from 
commonplace facts and imparting novelty to 
every-day scenes, for fanciful ingenuity in inter- 
weaving the past with the present, for pictu- 
resqueness of description and brilliancy of style, 
for complete mastery of the art of being always 
entertaining, the palm must be awarded to the 
French, with none but the Italians to dispute it 
with them. English literature, for example, has 
nothing of the kind to place beside Lamartine’s 
“ Voyage in the Orient,” Gautier’s “ Constanti- 
nople” and “ Winter in Russia,’ and Taine’s 
“Ttaly.” The only recent works of a similar 
* character that can fairly be ranked with them 
are the Italian books of Edmondo de Amicis, 
of which two have already been introduced to 
American readers, while a third, though written 
in 1873, has just found a translator.* 

For comprehensiveness of design, picturesque 
vividness of description, and unflagging vivacity 
of style, M. de Amicis may be said in his “ Con- 
stantinople’”’ to have surpassed his predecessor, 
Gautier. This work was almost purely descrip- 
tive. In his “Studies of Paris,’ with two or 
three chapters of brilliant description he com- 
bined a still larger proportion of literary criticism 
and personal sketches of celebrities. His “ Hol- 
land ” differs from either of its predecessors, in 
intermingling keen social analysis and brilliant 
episodes of history with a consecutive narrative 
of travel and personal experience. 

As neither critical analysis nor formal descrip- 
tion would convey an adequate idea of M. de 
Amicis’s work, we shall adopt what, in this case, 
is the better plan of enabling the reader to judge 
of it, by a few illustrative extracts. This is the 
opening passage, and it exhibits very happily the 


* Holland and its People. By Edmondo de Amicis, 
Translated froni the Italian by Caroline Tilton. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


author’s skill in piquing curiosity and arresting 
attention at the very outset : 


‘“* Whoever looks for the first time at a large map 
of Holland, wonders that a country so constituted 
can continue to exist. At the first glance, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether land or water predominates, or | 
whether Holland belongs most to the continent or 
to the sea. Those broken and compressed coasts, 
those deep bays, those great rivers that, losing the 
aspect of rivers, seem bringing new seas to the sea ; 
and that sea, which, changing itself into rivers, pene- 
trates the land and breaks it into archipelagoes ; the 
lakes, the vast morasses, the canals crossing and re- 
crossing each other, all combine to give the idea of 
a country that may at any moment disintegrate and 
disappear. Seals and beavers would seem to be its 
rightful inhabitants ; but, since there are men bold 
enough to live in it, they surely can not ever sleep in 
peace. 

“These were my thoughts as I looked for the 
first time at a map of Holland, and experienced a 
desire to know something about the formation of so 
strange a country; and, as that which I learned in- 
duced me to write this book, I put it down here, with 
the hope that it may induce others to read it. 

‘“‘ What sort of a country Holland is has been told 
by many in few words. 

“ Napoleon said that it was an alluvion of French 
rivers—the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse—and 
with this pretext he added it to the empire. One 
writer has defined it as a sort of transition between 
land and sea. Another, as an immense crust of earth 
floating on the water. Others, an annex of the old 
continent, the China of Europe, the end of the earth 
and the beginning of the ocean, a measureless raft of 
mud and sand; and Philip II called it the country 
nearest to hell. 

“But they all agreed upon one point, and all ex- 
pressed it in the same words: Holland is a conquest 
made by man over the sea—it is an artificial country 
—the Hollanders made it—it exists because the Hol- 
landers preserve it—it will vanish whenever the Hol- 
landers shall abandon it. 

“To comprehend this truth, we must imagine 
Holland as it was when first inhabited by the first 
German tribes that wandered away in search of a 
country. 

“It was almost uninhabitable. There were vast 
tempestuous lakes, like seas, touching one another ; 
morass beside morass ; one tract covered with brush- 
wood after another; immense forests of pines, oaks, 
and alders, traversed by herds of wild horses ; and 
so thick were these forests that tradition says one 
could travel leagues passing from tree to tree without 
ever putting foot tothe ground. The deep bays and 
gulfs carried into the heart of the country the fury of 
the northern tempests. Some provinces disappeared 
once every year under the waters of the sea, and 
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were nothing but muddy tracts, neither land nor 
water, where it was impossible either to walk or to 
sail, The large rivers, without sufficient inclination 
to descend to the sea, wandered here and there un- 
certain of their way, and slept in monstrous pools 
and ponds among the sands of the coasts, It wasa 
sinister place, swept by furious winds, beaten by ob- 
stinate rains, veiled in a perpetual fog, where nothing 
was heard but the roar of the sea, and the voices of 
wild beasts and birds of the ocean. The first people 
who had the courage to plant their tents there had 
to raise with their own hands dikes of earth to keep 
out the rivers and the sea, and lived within them like 
shipwrecked men upon desolate islands, venturing 
forth at the subsidence of the waters in quest of food 
in the shape of fish and game, and gathering the eggs 
of marine birds upon the sand. 

“ Caesar, passing by, was the first to name this 
people. The other Latin historians speak with com- 
passion and respect of those intrepid barbarians who 
lived upon a ‘ floating land,’ exposed to the intem- 
perance of a cruel sky, and the fury of the mysterious 
northern sea ; and the imagination pictures the Ro- 
man soldiers, who, from the heights of the uttermost 
citadels of the empire, beaten by the waves, contem- 
plated with wonder and pity those wandering tribes 
upon their desolate land, like a race accursed of 
Heaven. 

“ Now, if we remember that such a region has 
become one of the most fertile, wealthiest, and best 
regulated of the countries of the world, we shall un- 
derstand the justice of the saying that Holland is a 
conquest made by man,” 

The enemy from which these adventurers 
wrested the land was triple: the sea, the lakes, 
the rivers. They drained the lakes, drove back 
the sea, and imprisoned therivers. The lakes and 
marshes were surrounded by dikes and the dikes 
by canals, and an army of windmills, lending mo- 
tion to gigantic force-pumps, turned the water 
into the canals, which carried it off to the rivers 
andthe sea. ‘“ Thus vast tracts of land buried un- 
der the water saw the sun, and were transformed, 
as if by magic, into fertile fields, covered with vil- 
lages and intersected by canals and roads.” The 
rivers cost no less of labor and sacrifice. ‘Some, 
like the Rhine, which lost itself in the sands be- 
fore reaching the sea, had to be channeled and 
defended at their mouths against the tides by 
formidable cataracts; others, like the Meuse, 
bordered by dikes as powerful as those that 
were raised against the ocean; others turned 
from their course; the wandering waters gath- 
ered together ; the course of the affluents regu- 
lated; and the waters divided with rigorous 
measure in order to maintain that enormous 
mass of liquid in equilibrium, where the slightest 
inequality might cost a province.” In this way, 
all the rivers that formerly spread their devas- 
tating floods about the country were disciplined 
into streams and constrained to do service. 


‘‘ But the most tremendous struggle was the bat- 
tle with the ocean. Holland is in great part lower 
than the level of the sea; consequently, everywhere 
that the coast is not defended by sand-banks it has 
to be protected by dikes. If these interminable bul- 
warks of earth, granite, and wood were not there to 
attest the indomitable courage and perseverance of 
the Hollanders, it would not be believed that the 
hand of man could, even in many centuries, have 
accomplished such a work. In Zealand alone the 
dikes extend to a distance of more than four hun- 
dred kilometres, The western coast of the island of 
Walcheren is defended by a dike, in which it is 
computed that the expense of construction added to 
that of preservation, if it were put out at interest, 
would amount to a sum equal in value to that which 
the dike itself would be worth were it made of mas- 
sive copper. Around the city of Helder, at the 
northern extremity of North Holland, extends a 
dike ten kilometres long, constructed of masses of 
Norwegian granite, which descends more than sixty 
metres into the sea. The whole province of Fries- 
land, for the length of eighty-eight kilometres, is de- 
fended by three rows of piles sustained by masses of 
Norwegian and German granite. Amsterdam, all 
the cities of the Zuyder Zee, and all the islands— 
fragments of vanished lands—which are strung like 
beads between Friesland and North Holland, are 
protected by dikes. From the mouths of the Ems 
to those of the Scheldt, Holland is an impenetrable 
fortress, of whose immense bastions the mills are the 
towers, the cataracts are the gates, the islands the 
advanced forts ; and like a true fortress it shows to 
its enemy, the sea, only the tops of its bell-towers 
and the roofs of its houses, as if in defiance and de- 
rision. 

‘‘ Holland is a fortress, and her people live as in 
a fortress, on a war-footing with the sea. An army of 
engineers, directed by the Minister of the Interior, 
spread over the country, and, ordered like an army, 
continually spy the enemy, watch over the internal 
waters, foresee the bursting of the dikes, order and 
direct the defensive works. The expenses of the 
war are divided: one part to the state, one part to 
the provinces; every proprietor pays, besides the 
general imposts, a special impost for the dikes, in 
proportion to the extent of his lands and their prox- 
imity to the water. An accidental rupture, an inad- 
vertence, may cause a flood ; the peril is unceasing ; 
the sentinels are at their posts upon the bulwarks; 
at the first assault of the sea they shout the war-cry, 
and Holland sends men, material,and money. And 
even when there is no great battle, a quiet, silent 
struggle is for ever going on. The innumerable 
mills, even in the drained districts, continue to work 
unresting, to absorb and turn into the canals the wa- 
ter that falls in rain and that which filters in from 
the sea. Every day the cataracts of the bays and 
rivers close their gigantic gates against the high tide 


‘trying to rush into the heart of the land. The work 


of strengthening dikes, fortifying sand-banks with 
plantations, throwing out new dikes where the banks 
are low, straight as great lances, vibrating in the bo- 
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som of the sea, and breaking the first impetus of the 
wave, is for ever going on. And the sea eternally 
knocks at the river-gates, beats upon the ramparts, 
growls on every side her ceaseless menace, lifting 
her curious waves as if to see the land she counts as 
hers, piling up banks of sand before the gates to kill 
the commerce of the cities, for ever gnawing, scratch- 
ing, digging at the coast; and, failing to overthrow 
the ramparts upon which she foams and fumes in 
angry effort, she casts at their feet ships full of the 
dead, that they may announce to the rebellious 
country her fury and her strength... . . 

“But Holland has done more than defend her- 
self against the waters; she has made herself mis- 
tress of them, and has used them for her own de- 
fense. Should a foreign army invade her territory 
she has but to open her dikes and unchain the sea 
and the rivers, as she did against the Romans, 
against the Spaniards, against the army of Louis 
XIV, and defend the land cities with her fleet. 
Water was the source of her poverty, she has made 
it the source of wealth. Over the whole country ex- 
tends an immense network of canals which serve 
both for the irrigation of the land and as a means of 
communication. The cities, by means of canals, 
communicate with the sea; canals run from town to 
town, and from them to villages, which are them- 
selves bound together by these watery ways, and are 
connected even to the houses scattered over the 
country ; smaller canals surround the fields and or- 
chards, pastures and kitchen-gardens, serving at once 
as boundary-wall, hedge, and roadway; every house 
is a little port. Ships, boats, rafts move about in all 
directions, as in other places carts and carriages. 
The canals are the arteries of Holland, and the wa- 
ter her life-blood.” 


But even setting aside the canals, the drain- 
ing of the lakes, and the defensive works, on 
every side are seen the traces of the marvelous 
achievements of man over nature. Says M. de 
Amicis: 


“The soil, which in other countries is a gift of 
nature, is in Holland a work of men’s hands. Hol- 
land draws the greater part of her wealth from com- 
merce ; but before commerce comes the cultivation 
of the soil; and the soil had to be created. There 
were sand-banks, interspersed with layers of peat, 
broad downs swept by the winds, great tracts of bar- 
ren land apparently condemned to an eternal steril- 
ity. The first elements of manufacture, iron and 
coal, were wanting ; there was no wood, because the 
forests had already been destroyed by tempests when 
agriculture began; there was no stone, there were 
no metals. Nature, says a Dutch poet, had refused 
all her gifts to Holland; the Hollanders had to do 
everything in spite of Nature. They began by fer- 
tilizing the sand. In some places they formed a pro- 
ductive soil with earth brought from a distance, as a 
garden is made; they spread the silicious dust of 
the downs over the too watery meadows; they mixed 
with the sandy earth the remains of peat taken from 
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the bottoms; they extracted clay to lend fertility to 
the surface of their lands; they labored to break up 
the downs with the plow; and thus in a thousand 
ways, and continually fighting off the menacing wa- 
ters, they succeeded in bringing Holland to a state 
of cultivation not inferior to that of more favored 
regions. That Holland, the sandy, marshy country 
that the ancients considered all but uninhabitable, 
now sends out yearly from her confines agricultural 
products to the value of a hundred million francs, 
possesses about one million three hundred thousand 
head of cattle, and, in proportion to the extent of 
her territory, may be accounted one of the most pop- 
ulous of European states.” 


It needs no Buckle to demonstrate that the 
physical peculiarities of such a country must 
profoundly influence the character of its inhabi- 
tants; and M. de Amicis points out that the gen- 
ius of the Dutch people is in perfect harmony 
with the character of Holland: 


‘* It is sufficient to contemplate the monuments 
of their great struggle with the sea in order to un- 
derstand that their distinctive characteristics must 
be firmness and patience, accompanied by a calm 
and constant courage. That glorious battle, and the 
consciousness of owing everything to their own 
strength, must have infused and fortified in them a 
high sense of dignity and an indomitable spirit of 
liberty and independence. The necessity of a con- 
stant struggle, of a continuous labor, and perpetual 
sacrifices in defense of their existence, for ever tak- 
ing them back to a sense of reality, must have made 
them a highly practical and economical people ; good 
sense should be their most salient quality, economy 
one of their chief virtues ; they must be excellent in 
all useful arts, sparing of diversion, simple even in 
their greatness; succeeding in what they undertake, 
by dint of tenacity and a thoughtful and orderly ac- 
tivity ; more wise than heroic; more conservative 
than creative; giving no great architects to the edi- 
fice of modern thought, but the ablest of workmen, 
a legion of patient and laborious artisans. And by 
virtue of these qualities of prudence, phlegmatic ac- 
tivity, and the spirit of conservatism, they are ever 
advancing, though by slow degrees; they acquire 
gradually, but never lose what they have gained; 
holding stubbornly to their ancient customs; pre- 
serving almost intact, and despite the neighborhood 
of three great nations, their own originality ; pre- 
serving it through every form of government, through 
foreign invasions, through political and religious 
wars, and in spite of the immense concourse of 
strangers from every country that are always coming 
among them; and remaining, in short, of all the 
northern races, that one which, though ever advanc- 
ing in the path of civilization, has kept its antique 
stamp most clearly.” 


Nor, as our author remarks, is the political 
history of Holland less wonderful than her phys- 
ical ; 
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“This small territory, invaded from the begin- 
ning by different tribes of the Germanic races, sub- 
jugated by the Romans and the Franks, devastated 
by the Normans and by the Danes, desolated by 
centuries of civil war with all its horrors, this small 
people of fishermen and traders, saves its civil lib- 
erty and its freedom of conscience by a war of eighty 
years against the formidable monarchy of Philip IT, 
and founds a republic which becomes the ark of 
salvation to the liberties of all the world, the adopt- 
ed country of science, the Exchange of Europe, the 
station for the commerce of the world ; a republic 
which extends its domination to Java, Sumatra, Hin- 
dostan, Ceylon, New Holland, Japan, Brazil, Guiana, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the West Indies, and New 
York ; a republic which vanquishes England on the 
sea, which resists the united arms of Charles II and 
Louis XIV, and which treats on equal terms with 
the greatest nations, and is, for a time, one of the 
three powers that decide the fate of Europe. 

‘‘ She is not now the great Holland of the seven- 
teenth century; but she is still, after England, the 
first colonizing state in the world; instead of her 
ancient greatness, she has tranquil prosperity ; she 
restricts herself to commerce acquired by agriculture ; 
she retains the substance of the republican régime, 
although she has lost the form ; a family of patriot 
princes, dear to the people, governs tranquilly in the 
midst of her liberties, ancient and modern. There 
is wealth without ostentation, freedom without inso- 
lence, and there are taxes without poverty. She is, 
perhaps, of all European states the one where there 
is most popular education and least corruption of 
manners. Alone, at the extremity of the continent, 
occupied with her dikes and her colonies, she enjoys 
in peace the fruits of her labors, with the comforting 
conviction that no people in the world have con- 
quered, at the price of greater sacrifices, liberty of 
conscience and the independence of the state.” 


Of the aspect which the open country of 
Holland presents to the traveler, M. de Amicis 
says : 


“Tt is all one plain, a succession of green and 
flowery meadows, crossed by long files of willows, 
and sprinkled with groups of poplars and elders. 
Here and there are seen tops of steeples, whirling 
wings of windmills, scattered herds of large black- 
and-white cows, with their herdsmen, and immense 
tracts that are completely solitary. There is nothing 
to strike the eye, nothing salient, nothing sloping. 
Every now and then, in the distance, the sail of a 
ship glides by, and, being in a canal invisible from 
that distance, it seems to be gliding over the grass of 
the meadows, appearing and disappearing behind the 
trees. The pale light gives to the country a certain 
soft and melancholy aspect. A slight mist makes 
every object appear afar off. There is a kind of 
visible silence, a peace of line and color, a repose of 
all things, looking on which the eye grows dreamy 
and the imagination is lulled.” 


The rather startling effect which the unstable 


nature of the moist and yielding soil sometimes 
has upon the architecture of the Dutch cities is 
described in the following passage from the chap- 
ter on Rotterdam : 


‘‘ While I stood looking vaguely at the street, I 
noticed one house that puzzled me somewhat; and, 
thinking that my eyes had been deceived, I looked 
more carefully at it, and compared it with its neigh- 
bors. Turning into the next street, the same thing 
met my astonished gaze. There is no doubt about 
it ; the whole city of Rotterdam presents the appear- 
ance of a town that has been shaken smartly by an 
earthquake, and is on the point of falling into ruin. 
All the houses—in any street one may count the ex- 
ceptions on their fingers—lean more or less, but the 
greater part of them so much that at the roof they 
lean forward at least a foot beyond their neighbors, 
which may be straight, or not so visibly inclined ; 
one leans forward as if it would fall into the street ; 
another backward, another to the left, another to the 
right, at some points six or seven contiguous houses 
all lean forward together, those in the middle most, 
those at the ends less, looking like a paling with the 
crowd pressing against it. At another point two 
houses lean together as if supporting one another. 
In certain streets the houses for a long distance lean 
all one way, like trees beaten by a prevailing wind ; 
and then another long row will lean in the opposite 
direction, as if the wind had changed. Sometimes 
there is a certain regularity of inclination that is 
scarcely noticeable ; and again, at crossings and in 
the smaller streets, there is an indescribable confu- 
sion of lines, a real architectural frolic, a dance of 
houses, a disorder that seems animated. There are 
houses that nod forward as if asleep, others that start 
backward as if frightened, some bending toward 
each other, their roofs almost touching, as if in se- 
cret conference ; some falling upon one another as if 
they were drunk, some leaning backward between 
others that lean forward like malefactors dragged 
onward by their guards ; rows of houses that courte- 
sy to a steeple, groups of small houses all inclined 
toward one in the middle, like conspirators in con- 
clave.” 


In addition to the more general descriptions 
of the aspect of the country and the cities, of the 
contents of the museums and picture-galleries, 
and of the picturesque episodes of local history, 
many curious and interesting details are given 
of the habits, customs, fashions, and occupations 
of the Dutch people. Varied as these are, and 
they differ in every city and province, the na- 
tional traits may be said to be a certain patriarchal 
simplicity of life and a passionate attachment to 
all that is meant by “home.” Of what one of 
these homes is M. de Amicis had an opportunity 
of learning when he presented a letter of intro- 
duction which he had received from a citizen of 
Rotterdam to a citizen of Delft. He says: 


“T had no difficulty in finding the house, and 
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when I saw it, I exclaimed, ‘This is what I want.’ 
It was a small house at the end of a street opening 
on the fields, of one story only, red, with a pointed 
facade, planted on the edge of the canal as if look- 
ing at itself in the water, with a fine spreading 
linden-tree before it, and a drawbridge directly in 
front. There were the white curtains, the green 
door, the flowers, the little mirrors; it was a small 
model of a Duich house. 

“The street was deserted ; before knocking at 
the door, I stood a moment to look and muse. That 
house gave me a better idea of Holland than I could 
get from any book. It was at once the cause and 
the effect of the family affection, the modest desires, 
the independent character of the Dutch people. In 
my own country the real home does not exist ; there 
is nothing but an apartment, a portion of a great 
barrack, in which one lives concealed, but not alone, 
hearing a thousand noises of strange people, who 
disturb our grief with echoes of their joy, or our 
joy with rumors of their grief. The true house and 
home is in Holland, the personal house, distinct from 
others, modest, discreet, and, precisely because it is 
distinct from others, inimical to mystery and intrigue; 
cheerful when the family that inhabits it is cheerful, 
and sad when they are sad. In these houses, with 
the canals and drawbridges before them, every mod- 
est citizen feels a little of the solitary dignity of the 
castellan, or the commander of a fortress, or a ship; 
and sees, indeed, from his windows, as from the 
deck of a vessel at anchor, a uniform and boundless 
plain, which inspires him with the same sentiments 
and thoughts, grave and free, as are inspired by the 
sea. The trees surrounding his habitation, almost 
like a garment of verdure, allow only a broken and 
discreet light to penetrate it; the bark laden with 
merchandise floats before his door; he hears no 
sound of horses’ feet, nor crack of whip, nor songs, 
nor shouts ; around him all the movements of life 
are slow and silent; everything breathes peace and 
gentleness ; and the neighboring steeple announces 
the hour with a flood of harmony sweet and constant 
as his affections and his labor. 

““T knocked ; the door was opened by the master 
of the house in person, who, having read my letter, 
gave me a scrutinizing glance, and invited me to 
enter. Dutchmen, as a rule, are diffdent. With 
us, the first comer who brings a letter of introduc- 
tion is received with open arms, as if he were our 
most intimate friend ; and very often we do nothing 
for him. The Hollanders, on the contrary, receive 
you coldly, so much so as to be sometimes rather 
mortifying ; but then they offer you all sorts of ser- 
vice, with the best will in the world, and without 
the least appearance of laying you under an obliga- 
tion. 

“The inside of the house corresponded perfectly 
with the outside; it seemed like the interior of a 
ship. A winding staircase of wood that shone like 
ebony led to the upper rooms. Mats and carpets 
covered the stairs and landing-places, and lay before 
all the doors, The rooms were as small as cells; 
the furniture exquisitely clean; all the knobs and 
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bolts and ornaments of metal shone as if they had 
just been made; and on every side there were num- 
bers of china jars, vases, and cups; lamps, mirrors, 
little pictures, brackets, toys, and objects of every 
use and form, attesting the thousand small needs 
created by a sedentary life, the provident activity, 
the constant care, the love of small things, the taste 
for order, and the economy of space; the residence, 
in short, of a quiet, home-loving woman... . 

‘*We went down to see the kitchen; it was 
splendid. When I returned to Italy and gave a de- 
scription of it to my mother and the servant, who 
piqued herself on her neatness, they were annihi- 
lated. ‘The walls were as white as untouched snow ; 
the saucepans reflected objects like mirrors; the 
mantel-piece was ornamented by a species of muslin 
curtain, like the canopy of a bed, without a trace 
of smoke; the fireplace beneath was covered with 
china tiles that looked as bright as if no fire had 
ever been lighted there; the shovel, tongs, and 
poker, and the chains and hooks, seemed made of 
polished steel. A lady in a ball-dress might have 
gone, into every hole and corner of that kitchen 
and come forth without a smirch upon her white- 
ness.” 


The national passion for cleanliness—and it 
is nothing less than a passion—is the subject of 
many amusing passages throughout the work; 
but the culmination is reached in the chapter on 
the village of Broek, which is celebrated even in 
Holland itself for the excess to which it carries 
the universally prevalent practice. M.de Amicis 
was fortunate enough to form the acquaintance 
of a resident of the place, a widow, who initiated 
him into all the mysteries of the local house- 
keeping. She showed him the utensils which 
she used in cleaning her own small room—enough 
to set up a shop: brooms, brushes, tooth-brushes, 
cloths, scrapers, dust-pans, pokers, shovels, feather 
brushes, aquafortis, Spanish white for the win- 
dow-panes, Venetian red for the knives, coal- 
dust for the copper vessels, emery for polishing 
the iron things, brick for rubbing the pavements, 
and sticks for poking out the microscopic straws 
that get into the cracks of the floors. 


“She gave me some curious information about 
the fury of cleanliness for which the village of Broek 
is famous throughout Holland. It is not long since 
an inscription to the following effect could be seen 
at the entrance to the village: ‘Before and after 
sunrise, it is forbidden to smoke in the village of 
Broek except with a cover to the pipe-bowl (so as 
not to scatter the ashes); and, in crossing the village 
with a horse, it is forbidden to remain in the saddle: 
the horse must be led.’ 

“It was also forbidden to go through the village 
in a carriage, or with sheep or cows, or any other 
animal that might soil the street ; and, although this 
prohibition no longer exists, carts and animals still 
go round the village, from old custom. Before every 
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house there was once (and some may still be seen) a 
stone spittoon, into which smokers spat from the 
windows. ‘The custom of being without shoes with- 
in doors is still in vigor, and before every door there 
is a heap of shoes and boots and wooden pattens. 

“That which has been told about popular risings 
in Broek, in consequence of strangers having scat- 
tered some cherry-stones in the street, is a fable; 
but it is quite true that every citizen, who sees from 
his window a leaf or straw fall upon the pavement, 
comes out and throws it into the canal. That they 
go five hundred paces outside the village to dust 
their shoes, that boys are paid to blow the dust out 
of the cracks of the pavements four times an hour, 
and that, in certain cases, guests are carried in the 
arms lest they should soil the floors, are things which 
are told, said this good woman, but which probably 
have never happened. Before letting me go, how- 
ever, she related to me an anecdote which almost 
made these extravagances seem possible. ‘In for- 
mer times,’ she said, ‘the mania for cleanliness ar- 
rived at such a pass, that the women of Broek 
neglected their religious duties for it. The pastor 
of the village, after having tried all means of per- 
suasion to cause the cessation of the scandal, took 
another way. He preached a sermon in which he 
said that every Dutch woman, who should have faith- 
fully fulfilled her duties toward God in this earthly 
life, would find in the other world a house full of 
furniture, utensils, and trifles various and precious, 
in which, undisturbed by other occupation, she could 
sweep, wash, and polish for all eternity, without 
ever coming to anend. The image of this sublime 
recompense, the thought of this immense felicity, 
infused such ardor and piety into the women of 
Broek, that from that moment they were assiduous 
at religious exercises, and never had need of further 
admonition.’ ” 


Light as is the author’s touch when treating 
of local customs and fashions, the reader soon 
discovers that he is competent to deal with more 
serious themes ; and the descriptions of the sieges 
of Leyden and Haarlem, and of the assassination 
of the Prince of Orange, are masterpieces of his- 
torical narrative. Better still, perhaps, are the 
comments on art and artists. These comments 
are scattered throughout the volume, wherever a 
picture-gallery or a statue happens to suggest a 
topic; but there is a passage dealing with the 
general characteristics of Dutch art which is as 
fine as anything of the kind that Taine has 
written, and which, though somewhat long, we 
must make room for : 


“What that art would necessarily be, might have 
been guessed, even had no monument of it re- 
mained. A pacific, laborious, practical people, con- 
tinually beaten down, to quote a great German poet, 
to prosaic realities by the occupations of a vulgar, 
burgher life; cultivating its reason at the expense 
of its imagination; living, consequently, more in 
clear ideas than in beautiful images ; taking refuge 


from abstractions; never darting its thoughts be- 
yond that nature with which it is in perpetual bat- 
tle; seeing only that which is, enjoying only that 
which it can possess, making its happiness consist in 
the tranquil ease and honest sensuality of a life with- 
out violent passions or exorbitant desires—such a 
people must have tranquillity also in their art, they 
must love an art that pleases without startling the 
mind, which addresses the senses rather than the 
spirit, an art full of repose, precision, and delicacy, 
though material like their lives ; in one word, a real- 
istic art in which they can see themselves as they 
are, and as they are content to be. 

‘‘The artists began by tracing that which they 
saw before their eyes—the house. The long win- 
ters, the persistent rains, the dampness, the variable- 
ness of the climate, obliged the Hollander to stay 
within doors the greater part of the year. He loved 
his little house, his shell, much better than we love 
our abodes, for the reason that he had more need of 
it, and staid more within it; he provided it with 
all sorts of conveniences, caressed it, made much of 
it; he liked to look out from his well-stopped win- 
dows at the falling snow and the drenching rain, 
and to hug himself with the thought, ‘Rage, tem- 
pest—I am warm and safe!’ Snug in his shell, his 
faithful housewife beside him, his children about 
him, he passed the long autumn and winter even- 
ings in eating much, drinking much, smoking much, 
and taking his well-earned ease after the cares of 
the day were over. The Dutch painters repre- 
sented these houses and this life in little pictures 
proportionate to the size of the walls on which they 
were to hang: the bedchambers that make one feel 
a desire to sleep, the kitchens, the tables set out, the 
fresh and smiling faces of the house-mothers, the 
men at their ease around the fire; and, with that con- 
scientious realism which never forsakes them, they 
depict the dozing cat, the yawning dog, the cluck- 
ing hen, the broom, the vegetables, the scattered 
pots and pans, the chicken ready for the spit. Thus 
they represent life in all its scenes, and in every 
grade of the social scale—the dance, the conversa- 
zione, the orgy, the feast, the game; and thus did 
Terburg, Metzu, Netscher, Douw, Mieris, Steen, 
Brouwer, and Van Ostade become famous, 

“After depicting the house, they turned their 
attention to the country. ‘The stern climate allowed 
but a brief time for the admiration of Nature, but for 
this very reason Dutch artists admired her all the 
more; they salutéd the spring with a livelier joy, 
and permitted that fugitive smile of heaven to stamp 
itself more deeply on their fancy. The country was 
not beautiful, but it was twice dear because it had 
been torn from the sea and from the foreign oppres- 
sor. The Dutch artist painted it lovingly ; he rep- 
resented it simply, ingenuously, with a sense of inti- 
macy which at that time was not to be found in 
Italian or Belgian landscape. The flat, monotonous 
country had, to the Dutch painter’s eyes, a marvel- 
ous variety. He caught all the mutations of the sky, 
and knew the value of the water, with its reflections, 
its grace and freshness, and its power of illuminat- 
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ing everything, Having no mountains, he took the 
dikes for background ; and, with no forests, he im- 
parted to a simple group of trees all the mystery of 
a forest; and he animated the whole with beautiful 
animals and white sails. 

“The subjects of their pictures are poor enough 
—a windmill, a canal, a gray sky—but how they 
make one think! A few Dutch painters, not con- 
tent with Nature in their own country, came to Italy 
in search of hills, luminous skies, and famous ruins ; 
and another band of select artists is the result—Both, 
Swanevelt, Pynaker, Breenberg, Van Laer, Asselyn. 
But the palm remains with the landscapists of Hol- 
land, with Wynants, the painter of morning, with 
Van der Neer, the painter of night, with Ruysdael, 
the painter of melancholy, with Hobbema, the illus- 
trator of windmills, cabins, and kitchen-gardens, and 
with others who have restricted themselves to the 
expression of the enchantment of Nature as she is in 
Holland. 

‘*Simultaneously with landscape art was born 
another kind of painting, especially peculiar to Hol- 
land—animal painting. Animals are the riches of 
the country, and that magnificent race of cattle 
which has no rival in Europe for fecundity and 
beauty. The Hollanders, who owe so much to them, 
treat them, one may say, as part of the population ; 
they wash them, comb them, dress them, and love 
them dearly. They are to be seen everywhere ; they 
are reflected in all the canals, and dot with points of 
black and white the immense fields that stretch on 
every side, giving an air of peace and comfort to 
every place, and exciting in the spectator’s heart a 
sentiment of Arcadian gentleness and patriarchal se- 
renity. The Dutch artists studied these animals in 
all their varieties, in all their habits, and divined, as 
one may say, their inner life and sentiments, ani- 
mating the tranquil beauty of the landscape with 
their forms. Rubens, Snyders, Paul de Vos, and 
other Belgian painters had drawn animals with ad- 
mirable mastery, but all these are surpassed by the 
Dutch artists Van der Velde, Berghem, Karel der 
Jardin, and by the prince of animal painters, Paul 
Potter, whose famous ‘Bull,’ in the gallery of the 
Hague, deserves to be placed in the Vatican beside 
the ‘ Transfiguration ’’ by Raphael, 

‘“‘In yet another field are the Dutch painters great 
—the sea. The sea, their enemy, their power, and 
their glory, for ever threatening their country, and en- 
tering in ahundred ways into their lives and fortunes ; 
that turbulent North Sea, full of sinister colors, with 
a light of infinite melancholy upon it, beating for 
ever upon a desolate coast, must subjugate the imagi- 
nation of the artist. He, indeed, passes long hours 
on the shore, contemplating its tremendous beauty, 
ventures upon its waves to study the effects of tem- 


pests, buys a vessel and sails with his wife and ' 


family, observing and making notes, follows the fleet 
into battle, and takes part in the fight; and in this 
way are made marine painters like William Van der 
Velde the elder, and William the younger, like Back- 
huysen, Dubbels, and Stork. 

“ Another kind of painting was to arise in Hol- 


land, as the expression of the character of the people 
and of republicanmanners. <A people which without 
greatness had done so many great things, as Miche- 
let says, must have its heroic painters, if we call 
them so, destined to illustrate men and events. But 
this school of painting—precisely because the peo- 
ple were without greatness, or, to express it better, 
without the form of greatness, modest, inclined to 
consider all equal before the country, because all 
had done their duty, abhorring adulation and the 
glorification in one only of the virtues and the tri- 
umph of many—this school has to illustrate not a 
few men who have excelled, and a few extraordi- 
nary facts, but all classes of citizenship gathered 
among the most ordinary and pacific of burgher-life. 
From this come the great pictures which represent 
five, ten, thirty persons together, arquebusiers, may- 
ors, officers, professors, magistrates, administrators, 
seated or standing around a table, feasting and con- 
versing, of life-size, most faithful likenesses, grave, 
open faces, expressing that secure serenity of con- 
science by which may be divined rather than seen 
the nobleness of a life consecrated to one’s country, 
the character of that strong, laborious epoch, the 
masculine virtues of that excellent generation; all 
this set off by the fine costume of the time, so ad- 
mirably combining grace and dignity: those gorgets, 
those doublets, those -black mantles, those silken 
scarves and. ribbons, those arms and banners. In 
this field stand preéminent Van der Helst, Hals, 
Govaert, Flink, and Bol. 

“Descending from the consideration of the va- 
rious kinds of painting to the special manner by 
means of which the artist excelled in treatment, one 
leads all the rest as the distinctive feature of Dutch 
painting—the light. 

‘* The light in Holland, by reason of the particu- 
lar conditions of its manifestation, could not fail to 
give rise to a special manner of painting. <A pale 
light, waving with marvelous mobility through an 
atmosphere impregnated with vapor, a nebulous veil 
continually and abruptly torn, a perpetual struggle 
between light and shadow, such was the spectacle 
which attracted the eye of the artist. He began to 
observe and to reproduce all this agitation of the 
heavens, this struggle which animates with varied 
and fantastic life the solitude of nature in Holland ; 
and, in representing it, the struggle passed into his 
soul, and instead of representing he created. Then 
he caused the two elements to contend under his 
hand ; he accumulated darkness’that he might split 
and seam it with all manner of luminous effects and 
sudden gleams of light; sunbeams darted through 
the rifts, sunset reflections and the yellow rays of 
lamplight were blended with delicate manipulation 
into mysterious shadows, and their dim depths were 
peopled with half-seen forms; and thus he created 
all sorts of contrasts, enigmas, play and effect of 
strange and unexpected chiaroscuro, In this field, 
among many, stand conspicuous Gerard Douw, the 
author of the famous four-candle picture, and the 
great magician and sovereign illuminator, Rem- 
brandt. 
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“ Another marked feature of Dutch painting was 
to be color. Besides the generally accepted reasons 
that in a country where there are no mountainous 
horizons, no varied prospects, no great coup d’wil, no 
forms, in short, that lend themselves to design, the 
artist’s eye must inevitably be attracted by color, 
and that this must be peculiarly the case in Holland, 
where the uncertain light, the fog-veiled atmosphere, 
confuse and blend the outlines of all objects, so that 
the eye, unable to fix itself upon the form, flies to 
color as the principal attribute that nature presents 
to it; besides these reasons, there is the fact that in 
a country so flat, so uniform, and so gray as Hol- 
land, there is the same need of color as in southern 
lands there is need of shade. The Dutch artists 
did but follow the imperious taste of their country- 
men, who painted their houses in vivid colors, as 
well as their ships, and in some places the trunks of 
their trees and the palings and fences of their fields 
and gardens; whose dress was of the gayest, rich- 
est hues; who loved tulips and hyacinths even to 
madness. And thus the Dutch painters were potent 
colorists, and Rembrandt was their chief. 

“ Realism, natural to the calmness and slowness 
of the Dutch character, was to give to their art yet an- 
other distinctive feature, finish, which was carried to 
the very extreme of possibility. It is truly said that 
the leading quality of the people may be found in 
their pictures, viz., patience. Everything is repre- 
sented with the minuteness of a daguerreotype; 
every vein in the wood of a piece of furniture, every 
fiber in a leaf, the threads of cloth, the stitches in a 
patch, every hair upon an animal's coat, every wrin- 
kle in a man’s face ; everything finished with micro- 
scopic precision, as if done with a fairy pencil, or at 
the expense of the painter’s eyes and reason. In 
reality a defect rather than an excellence, since the 
office of painting is to represent not what zs, but 
what the eye sees, and the eye does not see every- 
thing ; but a defect carried to sucha pitch of per- 
fection that one admires, and does not find fault. In 
this respect the most famous prodigies of patience 
were Douw, Mieris, Potter, Van der Helst, and, more 
or less, all the Dutch painters. 

** But realism, which gives to Dutch art so origi- 
nal a stamp and such admirable qualities, is yet the 
root of its most serious defects. The artists, desirous 
only of representing material truths, gave to their 
figures no expression save that of their physical sen- 
timents, Grief, love, enthusiasm, and the thousand 
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delicate shades of feeling that have no name, or take 
a different one with the different causes that give 
rise to them, they express rarely, or not at all. For 
them the heart does not beat, the eye does not weep, 
the lips do not quiver. One whole side of the hu- 
man soul, the noblest and highest, is wanting in 
their pictures. More, in their faithful reproduction 
of everything, even the ugly, and especially the ugly, 
they end by exaggerating even that, making defects 
into deformities, and portraits into caricatures ; they 
calumniate the national type ; they give a burlesque 
and graceless aspect to the human countenance. In 
order to have the proper background for such figures, 
they are constrained to choose trivial subjects ; hence 
the great number of pictures representing beer-shops, 
and drinkers with grotesque, stupid faces, in absurd 
attitudes, ugly women, and ridiculous old men; 
scenes in which one can almost hear the brutal 
laughter and the obscene words. Looking at these 
pictures, one would naturally conclude that Holland 
was inhabited by the ugliest and most ill-mannered 
people on the earth. We will not speak of greater 
and worse license. Steen, Potter, and Brouwer, the 
great Rembrandt himself, have all painted incidents 
that are scarcely to be mentioned to civilized ears, 
and certainly should not be looked at. But, even 
setting aside these excesses, in the picture-galleries 
of Holland there is to be found nothing that elevates 
the mind, or moves it to high and gentle thoughts. 
You admire, you enjoy, you laugh, you stand pensive 
for a moment before some canvas ; but, coming out, 
you feel that something is lacking to your pleasure, 
you experience a desire to look upon a handsome 
countenance, to read inspired verses, and sometimes 
you catch yourself murmuring, half unconsciously, 
‘O Raphael !’” 

The quality of M. de Amicis’s style, and also 
of Mrs. Tilton’s translation, is sufficiently shown 
in the extracts. The latter is spirited and in the 
main probably exact, but now and then we come 
upon inexcusable evidences of haste or careless- 
ness. We may be sure that so polished a writer 
as M. de Amicis would never praise a picture by 
commending its “ prodigious truth to Nature”; 
and, in a style so flowing and opulent, it is essen- 
tial that the punctuation should be looked after 
with more care than has been bestowed upon it 
in the present instance. The illustrations are 
serviceable and pleasing. 
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INCE the excitement created in literary and 
intellectual circles, forty years ago, by the 
Brook Farm community, no other organized 
movement, confessedly devoted to the advance- 
ment of ideal aims, has awakened so peculiar an 
interest as the Concord School of Philosophy. 
Though differing so widely in character, drift, 
and purpose, the spirit which has been the ani- 
mating force of these two remarkable experi- 
ments has drawn its inspiration from the same 
sources. Both Brook Farm and the Concord 
School are the outgrowth of a peculiar form of 
idealism, first known under the name of tran- 
scendentalism. This later phase of its develop- 
ment, though wearing the front of new names, 
is still transcendental in its character and its 
beliefs. 

It is a curious fact that it is neither in Ger- 
many, where transcendentalism took its rise, 
having its distinct origin in Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason”; nor in France, where the new 
doctrines were received with that liberalism which 
characterizes the attitude of the French mind, al- 
ways ready to erect an altar to the latest variety 
of an unknown God ; nor yet in England, where 
the new philosophy was imported by Coleridge, 
whose brilliant genius communicated a new force 
and glow to the German creed, and where, later, 
_ Carlyle and Wordsworth became the high-priests 
of the new faith—it is in none of these countries 
that Zure transcendentalism is to be looked for. 
It is to be found only in New England. There 
alone has the attempt been made to transform the 
transcendental zdea into an actual reality. Eng- 
lish sympathizers were not incited by the new 
ideas to any concerted action. The new wine 
intoxicated poets and idealists, and their intel- 
lectual rhapsodies affected the whole tone of mod- 
ern English thought. But it ended there. Even 
the zeal of Carlyle and Coleridge burned itself 
out. 

But in America transcendentalism was re- 
ceived and accepted in a much more earnest 
spirit. Its believers embraced its doctrines as 
those of a new, a revealed religion. Their zeal 
had in it not only the fury of the proselytizing 
spirit, but the animus of a reconstructive force. 
The new doctrines were to reform society, to re- 
establish the long-sought harmony between man 
and the universe, between his ideal cravings and 
his natural necessities. It was, in a word, the 
revelation of a new heaven and a new earth. 

America, of all modern countries, is certainly 
the richest in contrasts. The least imaginative 
and most distinctly practical of all peoples, her 


utilitarianism is, nevertheless, veined with an ide- 
alism possessing qualities of enthusiasm pecu- 
liar to itself. It is the union of these practical 
and ideal elements in the American character 
which has made the history of transcendentalism 
unique in America. It is the practical element 
which has inspired enthusiasts in philosophy to 
attempt the reconstruction of society upon theo- 
ries deduced from the baseless fabric of a phi- 
losopher’s dream. It is this same practical force 
which has thus far kept the genius of the Ameri- 
can mind free from the iconoclastic spirit. We 
do not seem to be afflicted with the Gallic pas- 
sion for destroying first and building afterward. 
To reform old forms and habits of living and 
thinking rather than to create new ones; to re- 
construct rather than to destroy; to believe in 
something, and to attempt to turn this belief into 
a practice, rather than to hate something, and to 
move heaven and earth to get rid of the horror 
—these are the distinctive features which have 
marked the development of the more ideal phi- 
losophies on this side of the water. 

In the transcendental movement of forty 
years ago these qualities were conspicuous. The 
American transcendentalists were not satisfied 
until they found a vent in some form of practical 
energy for their new-found intellectual and moral 
enthusiasms. Brook Farm was one of those 
vents. The social, political, and intellectual 
emancipation of women was another. The ani- 
mus with which the transcendentalists took up 
the antislavery cause also proved how deep- 
seated was the need for action among these be- 
lievers in idealism. 

In this latest phase of the enthusiasm born of 
philosophy, as seen at Concord, this same union 
of the practical and the ideal impulse has been 
strikingly illustrated. The Concord philosophers 
are idealists, but idealists whose highest endeavor 
is to turn their idealism into a practical reality. 

The history of the Concord school is the his- 
tory of the men who have founded the school. 
Foremost among them stands the name of A. 
Bronson Alcott. He alone, of all the now famous 
leaders in the great intellectual revival of forty 
years ago, is here to head this newest outgrowth 
of transcendentalism. Theodore Parker and 
Margaret Fuller have long ago passed beyond 
the bourn. Since yesterday George Ripley is to 
be numbered among the shades of the immor- 
tals who people the undiscovered country. Mr. 
Emerson, though four years younger than Mr. 
Alcott, has passed the age of active enthusiasms. 
During these forty years the very word transcen- 
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dentalism has lost the significance of its original 
meaning. Its history has become obsolete. In 
the fascinations of modern realism and the de- 
velopments of modern science that phase of ide- 
alism has almost passed into a tradition, The 
pretty tale of the charming community at Brook 
Farm—that idyllic episode of philosophers play- 
ing at farming—comes to us wearing a certain 
air of unreality. We are too far removed from 
the heat, the bitterness, the fires of opposition 
which the new ideas evoked, to be fully in sym- 
pathy with the excitement produced by them. 

But Mr. Alcott comes to revive that which 
was passing into tradition. In him, and with the 
establishment of this school of philosophy, ideal- 
ism is to live once more. 

Mr. Alcott has remained true to his earliest 
beliefs. His life has been consecrated to the 
working out of the spiritual aims which colored 
the vision of his dawning manhood. The great 
desire of his life has been to spiritualize educa- 
tion. To further this end he has consecrated 
his talents and his energies. He has conformed 
his habits of living to the standards of abstemi- 
ousness practiced by the Greek philosophers, 
Pythagoras, indeed, being his model. To the 
alluring voice of modern scientific discoveries, 
and of modern materialistic philosophies, Mr, Al- 
cott has lent a deaf ear. He early enrolled him- 
self among the philosophic sect known as the 
Mystics, and has remained unswervingly faithful 
to its doctrines, To-day, in his eightieth year, 
he has retained, not only the vigor of his early 
enthusiasms, but the soaring confidence of his 
youthful ideals. He exhibits, also, the freshness 
of energy and the ardor of enterprise which char- 
acterized his earliest manhood, 

In his youth Mr. Alcott dreamed a dream, 
and now, by a singular combination of circum- 
stances, in his old age the vision has come true. 
That most deeply cherished plan was to found a 
school for philosophic instruction. But all hope 
of establishing such a school had long ago died 
out, even in Mr. Alcott’s sanguine mind. His 
experiences in the West, however, within the 
past two or three years, caused a lively revival 
of his former ambitious desires. It has been 
Mr. Alcott’s habit for many years to take the 
field, traveling through the Eastern, Western, 
and Northern States, giving his so-called Con- 
versations, a plan of parlor-lecturing which he 
has introduced, and one peculiarly fitted for the 
delivery of his original scheme of topics. Re- 
cently, in the course of a Western trip, Mr. Al- 
cott made the discovery that in the heart of 
the West there was a little center of enthusi- 
astic study of philosophy. In Jacksonville, Il- 
linois, he found Plato clubs composed of ear- 
nest students, serious-minded men whose intel- 


lectual pursuits could only be indulged in after 
the business life of the day was over. Much, if 
not all, of this new-born enthusiasm was due to 
the interest taken in such studies by Dr. Jones, a 
resident physician of that city. For over twenty 
years this latter gentleman had devoted his leisure 
hours to the study and to original criticisms of 
the Platonic theories. His ardor had kindled 
that of others. Clubs and small circles were 
formed, where Dr. Jones found an eager audience 
to listen to his interpretation of the great mas- 
ter’s doctrines. 

In St. Louis Mr. Alcott found another little 
center of philosophic study. The motor in this 
city, of this revival of interest in such pursuits, 
was found to be Professor W. T. Harris. This 
gentleman was then known in practical life as 
the superintendent of the St. Louis high schools. 
To the literary world he is known as the editor 
and founder of the “ Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy.” Hegelis his master, and in him He- 
gelianism has found a new and original expo- 
nent of its theories and practical application. In 
St. Louis, clubs, both of ladies and of gentlemen, 
were numerous among a certain coterie, formed 
for the study of Hegel and of the other more 
ancient philosophies. 

In these Western students and philosophers 
Mr. Alcott found the men for whom he had been 
looking. Here was the right intellectual sz/zeu 
for the suggestion of his enterprise. Here, scat- 
tered, it is true, but vitalized with a common 
spirit, was already existent the right material for 
the building up of a school of philosophy. In 
Professor Harris and Dr. Jones, and in Mr. Den- 
ton Snider, and some other Western gentlemen, 
Mr. Alcott found interested and zealous coadju- 
tors. Differing from Mr. Alcott in their personal 
philosophic creeds, these gentlemen found a com- 
mon bond with him in their desire for the spread 
of philosophic knowledge. There was between 
them a sympathetic impulse for united action. 
To them were joined Mr. F. B. Sanborn and Mr. 
Emory, of Concord, Massachusetts, who com- 
posed in due time the faculty of the new school. 

Among these founders of the school, Mr. 
Alcott is perhaps the only one who avowedly pro- 
claims himself a transcendentalist. The other 
gentlemen enroll themselves under the standards 
of some particular philosopher or school of phi- 
losophy. But all—notably Professor Harris, who 
is in some respects to be considered as the most 
original intellectual force among these Concord 
philosophers — have received their earlier and 
strongest impulses from transcendental sources. 
They were all early Emersonian enthusiasts ; 
Professor Harris read Mr. Alcott’s “Tablets,” 
and accepted them, years ago, as the revelations 
of a true mystic. The philosophies that Dr. 
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Jones, Professor Harris, Mr. Snider, Dr. Kidney, 
have most studied and taught, are those that are 
classed under the generic name of “speculative 
philosophies,” the more ideal, spiritual, imagina- 
tive philosophies, as wide as possible from the 


positivist or materialistic school, being in open 


opposition to the teachings of Comte and of 
Herbert Spencer. 

In treating of the school, this fact is to be 
kept clearly in mind: That, first of all, it owes 
its conception to an avowed transcendentalist ; 
secondly, that its organization, supervision, and 
teachings, have been directed by men committed 
to take an ideal view of things. Remembering 
these facts, the meaning of the Concord school 
will have a clearer reading. Much of the ridi- 
cule and misconception which have attended the 
opening and the operations of the school has 
been due to this; its meaning, its purpose, have 
not been understood. People have not known 
where to place it, how to formulate its proceed- 
ings, how to label its actions. It is only when 
its fountain-spring of inspiration is named that it 
can be rightly understood. 

Idealists are haters of conventionality. Pre- 
cedent, an established order of things, the every- 
day, the ordinary, these are the enemies, the 
enslavers of men—the killers of all high-born 
enthusiasms. The idealist rails against the tram- 
mels of society; the visionary sees hope for the 
soul only when it soars beyond them. Mr, Al- 
cott is an enthusiast, an idealist, a visionary. He 
dreams dreams, he is a seer of visions, his ideals 
color the whole atmosphere of his mind. When 
he dreamed of founding a school of philosophy, 
his vision painted it as far removed from the 
commonplace college or school organizations as 
a poet’s fancy soars beyond the prosaic details of 
his surroundings. The school, in its modus ofe- 
randz, was to be as unlike as possible to any 
known school, college, or university. Its meth- 
ods and system of instruction were to be origi- 
nal, unique. It was, first of all, to be an arena 
for the discussion of intellectual and philosophic 
themes. It was next to offer to students such a 
method of instruction as should be best calcu- 
lated not only to arouse and stimulate intellectual 
curiosity, but also to develop the spiritual facul- 
ties of the soul. The school, in a word, was to 
incorporate the most beautiful and poetic as well 
as the most refining influences. 

Borrowing the idea of the mse-en-scéne 
from the charming picture of Plato’s olive-shaded 
walks of Academe, Mr. Alcott announced that 
the school was to hold its sessions in the open 
air, in the fairest weeks of midsummer, in the 
grounds adjoining his own house, the Orchard- 
House at Concord, Massachusetts. There, among 
the pine-groves crowning the picturesque hillside 
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forming the background of his dwelling, and 
under the apple-boughs surrounding it, the se- 
verer studies in the philosophies were to be light- 
ened with intercourse with the great god of Na- 
ture. Beneath the odorous shade of the trees, 
students might leisurely saunter while meditating 
on the theme of the discourse. 

The system of instruction was to be based 
upon an equally ideal principle. The professors 
were not to be immured behind the walls of col- 
lege seclusion. The discourses on the Platonic 
and Hegelian doctrines were not to be jealously 
guarded as fit food only for the wise and the 
learned. Philosophy in the nineteenth century 
was to be as free a thing as it was in the days of 
the Greeks. The doors were to be open. The 
whole world might enter. No restrictions as to 
age or sex were enjoined. Women, indeed, were 
to be placed upon an equal footing with men in: 
this Temple of Learning. They were to assist 
there in the office of teacher. That sympathetic 
relations might exist between students and teach- 
ers, conversations and discussions were to follow 
the lectures, in which all, listeners and students 
alike, were invited to join. These conversations 
were designed to entice thought, the aim being 
to stimulate, by means of conversational friction, 
intellectual activity. 

In July, 1879, the Summer School of Philoso- 
phy was opened. Its sessions continued for five 
weeks. Its corps of professors included Mr. 
Alcott, Professor Harris, Dr. Jones, Mr. T. Went- 
worth Higginson, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, and Dr. Kidney. Students were 
admitted without preliminary examinations. .Most 
of the sessions were held in the parlors of the 
Orchard House, the number of visitors, students, 
and outsiders, numbering perhaps an average of 
fifty. Much curiosity, comment, and diversity of 
opinion and criticism, attended the opening of the 
meetings. The press first ridiculed, then carica- 
tured, and finally attempted to explain its peculiar 
proceedings ; the latter effort not, however, be- 
ing attended with the same measure of success 
as when they had impaled its doings on the 
spear of ridicule. In spite of derision, the lit- 
tle school prospered ; it being, perhaps, in ac- 
cordance with the first principle of philosophy 
that it should thrive in the teeth of adverse criti- 
cism. ‘The audiences assembled during the first 
season, though small, were interested. The ex- 
periment of enlisting sympathy in the new enter- 
prise was deemed a sufficiently successful one to 
warrant its continuance during a second season. 
By the generous gift of a lady interested in the 
future of the school, a small hall was erected 
on the grounds adjoining Mr. Alcott’s house. 
Here, in this Hillside Chapel, as Mr. Alcott has 
named the somewhat bare and unpretentious lit-- 
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tle edifice, all the exercises of the school were 
held during the past season (1880). That year 
was marked by an unexpected interest in the 
doings of the school. There was a large increase 
in the number of students and visitors. The 
press was prolific in reports, reviews, and edito- 
rials, and the public generally have evinced an 
intelligent curiosity concerning its proceedings. 

The list of subjects treated in the course of 
lectures announced for the season of 1880 will, 
perhaps, to such readers as may not have seen 
the printed circulars, convey a clearer idea of the 
intellectual aim of the faculty. Mr. Bronson Al- 
cott was announced to deliver five lectures on 
mysticism, the subjects being “‘ St. John the Evan- 
gelist, 4. Plotinus; "yy Taulers)*iirckart,’ tand 
“ Behmen and Swedenborg.” Dr. H. K. Jones’s 
lectures were on “ Plato,” and an application of 
his philosophy to modern civilization, Professor 
W. T. Harris delivered five on the History of 
Philosophy, and five on Speculative Philosophy. 
Mr. J. Denton Snider gave five on Shakespeare, 
embodying his original theories and studies on 
the Shakespearean dramas. There were also 
three discourses by Dr. J. L. Kidney, on the 
“Philosophy of the Sublime and the Beautiful” ; 
four by the Rev. W. H. Channing, on “ Oriental 
and Mystical Philosophy.” There were other 
special lectures upon the fine arts and literature. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney gave two upon “ Art.” 
Mr. John Albee read two essays upon the “ Lit- 
erary Art.” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s paper was 
upon “ Modern Society”; and Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
discoursed upon the “ Philosophy of Charity,” 
Other single lectures were read by such distin- 
guished men as Professor Peirce, of Cambridge, 
Dr. Bartol, of Boston, Professor A. P. Peabody, 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, and Professor F. H. Hedge. 
The last evening lecture was read by Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, on “ Aristocracy,” that being the 
only occasion upon which this greatest of Amer- 
ican philosophers was heard. Two lectures were 
given daily ; one at nine in the morning, and an- 
other at half-past seven in the evening. Both 
lectures were followed by discussions and a gen- 
eral conversation. The sessions lasted, as in the 
former season, for the space of five weeks. 

It has been the aim of the faculty to preserve 
the school free from the narrowness of either 
sectarian or ultra-radical prejudices. Proof of 
this endeavor is found in the fact that among the 
lecturers are numbered Unitarian and Episcopal 
ministers of the gospel, several professors of con- 
fessed radical opinions, others of pronounced or- 
thodox views, while, as has before been said, the 
most noted among the leaders of thought are 
transcendentalists of varying shades of belief. 
The attitude of the school is a strongly theistic 
one. The ultimate results of the philosophic 
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teachings tending to prove that the highest phi- 
losophy is in union with the highest forms of re- 
ligious faith. . 

The picture that the school presented, on any 
one of the summer mornings when its sessions 
were being held, can be produced in a few words. 
One entered the little unpainted chapel through 
winding paths, paths leading one beneath the 
apple-boughs and along the edges of the Orchard- 
House garden. Against the greenery of the hill- 
side stood the plain, pointed roof of the unadorned 
little chapel. Inside, the space of the chapel was 
found to be ample (it has a seating capacity of 
one hundred and fifty) ; there was plenty of light, 
and glimpses could be caught, through any one of 
the numerous windows, of the elms and the pines 
waving in the sunlight. The decoration of the 
chapel was of the most severely simple order. 
Busts of Plato, Thoreau, Emerson, Voltaire, and 
Pestalozzi were placed about the room. Behind 
the little raised platform, from which the profes- 
sors delivered their lectures, was an engraving of 
“The School of Athens.”” These, together with 
a Webster’s Unabridged, completed the adorn- 
ments and equipment of the hall. The audito- 
rium was filled with wooden chairs and settees— 
ingeniously uncomfortable. About the platform 
were ranged larger, upholstered arm-chairs, which 
were occupied by members of the faculty. The 
kindly, ardent, enthusiastic face of Mr. Alcott 
was always to be found facing the audience in 
one of them; so also was the pale, intellectual 
face of Professor Harris, with its touch of ascetic 
seriousness ; one had also ample opportunity of 
looking sometimes upon Emerson’s wonderful 
face, with its saintly, spiritual calm, its intently 
eager expression, at the age of seventy-six still 
the face of the listener and the learner, and of 
noting his beautifully simple, unobtrusive man- 
ner, as free from consciousness as if he were the 
least important person present, as indeed it was 
easy to see he felt himself to be. Some striking 
physiognomical contrasts were grouped about 
the little platform at some of the meetings; 
notably on the occasion of the reading of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s lecture on Modern Society, 
when, side by side with that lady’s refined, for- 
cible face, appeared the Asiatic features of a 
Chinese professor, whose olive-tinted face, lit 
with the restless, bird-like brilliancy of the keen 
eye, rose from a mass of radiant Chinese créfe 
draperies, whose color alone would have pro- 
claimed him a Celestial. 

The audiences gathered to listen to the lec- 
tures were mostly composed of women. Outside 
of the lecturers, professors, and reporters, the 
number of male attendants was conspicuous by 
the smallness of its ratio. Occasionally the fair, 
fresh face of a Harvard student would be seen 
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listening to some of the more popular lectures. 
But even the two or three sophomores or seniors 
who came to Concord ostensibly to attend the 
sessions of the school, yielded to the temptations 
which beset youth in summer, preferring to ab- 
stract lectures on the sublime and the beautiful, 
their more objective forms, and picnics to phi- 
losophy—picnics where, it is true, views on im- 
mortality were passed round with the sandwiches, 
and the correlation of the forces was served up 
with the tea. For the Concord maiden is deeply 
versed in the sciences. ; 

Not one of the least interesting features of the 
morning sessions of the school were the conver- 
sations and discussions following the lectures. 
The informal nature of these conversations, the 
opportunity they afforded for spontaneity of 
thought, the scope offered for freedom of utter- 
ance, and the wide range of topic, gave them, on 
certain occasions, a brilliant and exciting tone. 
The conversational hour would, perhaps, for sev- 
eral mornings, be devoted to a severe scholastic 
contest, when professors would be pitted against 
one another in the discussion of some abstruse 
point in Aristotelian dialectics, or in a heated 
search for some obscure Hegelian term. Later, 
some chance word or allusion would change the 
whole drift and current of the talk. Professors 
would become anecdotal, or the school would 
assist at an unexpected combat of badinage. 
There would be some brilliant coruscations of wit, 
and the audience would be treated to some very 
happily turned phrases. It was by no means an 
unusual incident for many of the conversations 
to end in reminiscences. The little chapel was 
filled with men and women who had known and 
loved Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, George Ripley, 
Theodore Parker, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
What more natural than that these surviving 
friends should pause to turn over the richly illu- 
mined pages of their memory? No doubt Con- 
cord itself,.that town so rich in historic and 
memorable reminders, must have seemed haunt- 
ed, to many there reunited for the first time in 
years, with a saddening, ghostly throng of asso- 
ciations. Of all American towns it is the one 
most deeply impregnated with the elusive spirit 
of the past. Its rich background is luminous 
with the crowded figures of the famous great 
and of greater deeds. The picture it presents, 
even to the mere lover of its literary and historic 
surroundings, is one brilliant with an arabesque 
of eloquent memories. What, then, must it not 
have suggested to those who had been living 
actors in some of its most exciting episodes? 
There were gray-haired men gathered together 
in that little chapel in the sweet summer morn- 
ings, engaged in the peaceful pursuit of listening 
to Plato’s philosophy, who had been in the very 
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heat and stress of some of the most stirring events 
in our history; men who had suffered as martyrs 
in the antislavery cause, men who had borne 
obloquy and the scorn of their fellows because of 
their devotion to their religious or political con- 
victions. Almost all of the more noted men 
present had been swept and carried along by the 
wave of transcendentalism. Among the gray 
heads and bent forms present were to be counted 
some of the members of the Brook Farm com- 
munity. Something of the glow and the force of 
these fine enthusiasms was still to be felt. The 
magnetism of ardent beliefs had not lost all its 
electrical power. ‘The air, at times, was charged 
with a current of idealism whose spirit of earnest- 
ness and intensity seemed to belong to another 
age than this. 

The tributes paid to the departed great were 
in many instances instinct with vivid touches 
reproducing their lives and character. Some- 
thing of Margaret Fuller’s matchless eloquence 
and noble presence seemed to live again in the 
life-like portrait drawn by a contemporary. The 
mornings devoted to Hawthorne and to Thoreau 
were especially rich in this word-painting. Haw- 
thorne’s true inner life will, perhaps, for ever 
evade the investigating eye of the critic; but 
Hawthorne himself, from the period of his her- 
mit-like youth to the moment of his pathetic 
death, stood before all present who were there to 
hear the simple, living portraiture of his life as 
sketched by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 

No true history of the school could be given 
which did not include some mention of these 
memorable conversations, In all of them there 
were continual allusions made to the past of 
Concord, to the men and women who have made 
it famous. There was a noble and generous 
recognition, on the part of the survivors of that 
distinguished group, to render up their tribute for 
the great debt owed them morally as well as 
mentally. It was these conversations, also, 
which gave the school its peculiarity of tone, its 
atmosphere. The allowed and avowed idealism 
of view; the heat and friction which come with 
an effort to establish a quickening in intellectual 
life; the play they offered for the expression of 
individual eccentricities of opinion, and the lib- 
eral use made of this latter advantage, made 
these conversations a distinctive feature of the 
school’s doings. It is to be regretted that these 
discussions and conversations were not always 
restricted to literary, philosophic, or intellectual 
themes. It would certainly have been in keep- 
ing with the standards of the purest taste if the 
quality of emotionalism had not so often colored . 
these otherwise charming and brilliant discourses. 
There was, in a word, too much of the “ over- 
soul” at times, and the gush which is the lan- 
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guage of over-soulists—to coin a word—seemed 
hardly becoming in a company of philosophers 
and sages. 

We now turn to the more serious aspect of 
the school, to the record of the work it has done. 
The school’s success and usefulness, the hold 
which it has upon the future, must stand or fall 
according to the answers it ean give to the three 
following questions: How far does the school 
meet the requirements of its students? What 
has it contributed to modern thought? What is 
its attitude toward the great questions of the 
day ? 

In regard to the question of the school’s meet- 
ing the intellectual need of its students, the char- 
acter of the students themselves must first be 
considered. They are, for the most part, as we 
have previously stated, of the feminine gender. 
But this argues nothing against the requirements 
demanded. Socrates himself, were he to appear 
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find his most numerous and earnest audiences 
composed of women. As no preliminary exami- 
nations were required, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to judge correctly of the intellectual equip- 
ment of the students. But their earnest and 
close attention, their lively and intelligent inter- 
est, and the brilliancy of the intellectual acu- 
men displayed in the conversations, certainly 
proved that the average of culture among them 
was above the ordinary. But, for an intelligent 
following of abstruse, philosophic courses of 
thought, a special and technical training is ne- 
cessary. The students at the Concord school, 
being unprofessional, were thus, as a rule, unpre- 
pared for the more profound discourses deliv- 
ered. Some few students had made philosophy 
a study before presenting themselves; and these 
few, together with the faculty and the other 
professors, composed the real audience at the 
lectures. The other listeners, however intelli- 
gent their receptivity, could get at the best but a 
superficial smattering of the great themes pro- 
pounded. This fact proves, of itself, a certain 
looseness and inefficiency in the matter of organ- 
ization. Fora curriculum of study to be pro- 
ductive of substantial benefit, the preliminary 
preparatory steps in the necessary training must 
be made. If the Concord school is ever to be 
ranked among the number of serious, permanent 
institutions of learning, its methods of instruction 
and its rules of admission must undergo some 
much-needed changes. 
Perhaps. the most important contribution 
made to modern thought by the school is the 
fact of its establishment. It is the first attempt 
among English-speaking people to open a school 
of speculative philosophy. It is the first effort 
on American soil yet made to found any sort of 


a school for philosophic instruction. The mere 
fact of such an arena being opened is an im- 
mense stimulus to metaphysical thinkers. The 
knowledge that there are a free platform and a 
body of men committed to the advancement of 
positive truth must result in awakening the desire 
for original investigations. The stir of thought 
which the school has already created proves how 
deep the need was of a rostrum where this 
branch of the sciences could be insured a liberal, 
sympathetic hearing. 

In doing this the school has done much, It. 
has done more in refusing to limit its freedom to 
the circumscribed rules which hedge about uni- 
versities and colleges. In opening its doors to 
the world, it invites originality. In the freedom 
it allows in the expression of individual opinion, 
it holds the first position among all schools of 
philosophy known since the days of the Greeks. 

Thus far the school has not been the medium 
for any new or startlingly original theories. The 
two courses of lectures which have attracted the 
most marked attention have been those given by 
Dr. Jones and Professor Harris. The discourses 
delivered by these two gentlemen on the Platonic 
and speculative philosophies were the most nota- 
ble contributions rendered by the school. 

It is a significant fact that they are both from 
the West. Professor Harris is, indeed, an East- 
ern-born man. But twenty years ago he went 
West, with the idea of establishing himself quietly 
near St. Louis, that he might devote himself to 
the pursuit of the higher philosophies. Circum- 
stances drew him into an active professional 
career. But the passion of his life was not suf- 
fered to waste itself in disappointment. Pos- 
sessed of the thirst for absolute truth, Professor 
Harris’s processes of intellectual growth have 
been those experienced by all the more earnest 
seekers. One philosophy after another was ap- 
proached with hope, and abandoned in despair. 
Mr. Harris has finally found his intellectual haven 
in Hegel. In Hegelianism he finds the union of 
the most plausible explanation of external phe- 
nomena, the highest metaphysical revelation of 
man’s relation both to the natural and the un- 
seen universe, and the loftiest rationalist belief in 
Deity. Professor Harris’s lectures, wherein he 
unfolded and explained his researches into and 
original theories upon the Hegelian principles, 
were by far the most valuable contributions 
among the lecturers at Concord. As a speaker, 
he is forcible, clear, terse, and logical. He has 
an unusual power for expressing abstract thought 
and subtile philosophical phrases in intelligible 
English. And he is not lacking in that warmth 
of enthusiasm and sympathy with his subject 
which proves that his philosophic beliefs are no 
cold and impersonal mental conceptions. Cer- 
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tainly Hegelianism has never found a more elo- 
quent nor a more devoted expounder. 

Dr. Jones’s lectures on Plato were also re- 
markable for their freshness of view. He de- 
voted himself to proving the application of the 
immutable laws found in Plato’s philosophy to 
the practical side of modern life. One salient 
feature characterized the lectures of both Dr. 
Jones and Professor Harris. They impressed 
upon their listeners the fact of their personal be- 
lief in their expositions. One had a convincing 
sense of the man behind the idea. Also that 
their conclusions had been reached by the by- 
paths of long, patient, solitary study, rather than 
of having followed the more common thorough- 
fares of merely scholarly attainments. It was 
this reflection of a personal, individual identifi- 
cation with their subject, which imparted to the 
discourses of these gentlemen the earnestness of 
tone which made them unique. 

The attitude of the school toward the great 
questions of the day can be proved in the fact 
that the one point of antagonism it presents is 
against the present materialistic tendencies. If 
the utterances of its teachers have been directed 
toward any one point, that point has been the 
realism of recent art and literature, and the 
materialism which colors the more modern 
philosophies. The attitude of the school has 
been directly opposed to any explanation of phe- 
nomena, according to the Darwinian or Herbert 
Spencer theories. And, to the pessimistic ten- 
dencies current among recent German thinkers, 
it presents a like opposing, resisting front. The 
basis of the Concord school rests upon the ideal, 
the spiritual. In all the teachings of the school, 
in Mr. Alcott’s so-called “intuitional ” processes 
of induction ; in Mr. Channing’s interpretation of 
the spiritual consciousness as proved in the record 
of religious history; in Dr. Mulford’s lectures on 
the personality of God; in Dr. Kidney’s exposi- 
tion of the divine as revealed in the sublime and 
the beautiful; as well as the triumphant proofs 
deduced from the Platonic and Hegelian doc- 
trines—in all these discourses, the great fact was 
enforced again and again, that the spiritual, the 
ideal, is the higher law, the medium of the deeper 
revelation. And the most strenuous effort of 
these philosophers was to impress their hearers 
with the fact that philosophy was only truly, 
rightly studied when sought as the highest in- 
tellectual aid to practical living. Neither was 
the undermining principle allowed that philoso- 
phy was to take the place of religion. Rather 
was it to fix and to strengthen religious belief— 
Hegelianism being especially brought forward by 
its brilliant advocate as, of all the philosophies, 
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the most efficacious in serving as an intellectual 
prop to tottering faith. 

The future of the school is uncertain, Its 
immediate stability, however, seems tobe as- 
sured, It is already announced that the school 
will hold its sessions next year. But even its 
projectors do not venture much into future plans. 
Without adequate means, or the usual supports 
which society and sects supply, the faculty must 
rather wait upon events than confidently direct 
them. If it is to be strictly a school of philoso- 
phy, then it will have to depend upon a few men 
interested in that study, and competent to in- 
struct. Its career may, perhaps, equal the space 
of their lives. More than science or literature, 
philosophy has been limited by the personal in- 
terest-of some philosopher; schools have de- 
pended upon systems, and in ancient as well as 
in modern times have succeeded one another 
with great rapidity. 

For that which the school at Concord has 
attempted to do, it is worthy of all praise. There 
is something fine and noble in this high strain 
of philosophy, heard above the sordid, practical 
din of the material absorption in purely practi- 
cal matters. The disinterested unworldliness and 
self-consecration of its leaders is an example of 
devotion to intellectual pursuits in itself rarely 
paralleled. The immediate failure or future suc- 
cess of the school can not now dim the luster 
of that example. It may be that the most per- 
manent results of the school will be its indirect 
influences—the stimulus it has given to the pur- 
suit of the more ideal philosophies, the intel- 
lectual curiosity its proceedings have aroused, 
and the weight of influence it has contributed to 
the support of spiritual things. Even the ideal- 
ism which has, perhaps, too largely inflated the 
balloon of thought at times, may not be found, 
in the later history of the intellectual growth of 
America, to have been the useless rhapsodies of 
mere sentimentalism. The idealist, in the end, 
wins the day. It is he who proclaims the vis- 
ion; later, when the time is ripe, the realist 
comes who interprets the dream, and turns its 
beauties into practical use. Plato’s “‘ Republic ” 
is, perhaps, of all books, the most impracticable. 
Its theories are subversive of the substructure of 
any modern permanent government, being im- 
possible from any statesmanlike point of view. 
Yet how many statesmen has it not formed! 
This little school of philosophy may have a like 
noble destiny. While its fate may be to be num- 
bered hereafter among the noble failures, the 
fact of its having raised an altar to Idealism would 
alone entitle it to a high place in the history of 
fine endeavors. 

A. BOWMAN BLAKE, 
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HATEVER may be thought of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s career as a whole, or of its in- 
fluence upon English politics and society, there 
are two features of it in the admiration of which 
both friends and enemies must join—his loyalty 
to his race and his loyalty to the art by which he 
first succeeded in attracting public notice. Be- 
ginning his career at a time when, and in a com- 
munity where, the medieval antipathy to Jews 
had abated but little of its fierceness, he not only 
made no attempt to disguise or subordinate the 
fact of his descent, but was himself the one to 
thrust it over and over again upon public atten- 
tion, and never tired of proclaiming and reiterat- 
ing the pride which he took in belonging to a 
people whose ancestors, as he said, were a great 
civilized and historic nation at a time when the 
progenitors of the most ancient and aristocratic 
families of England were a roving band of hinds 
and robbers. And the same bold, aggressive, 
and self-reliant spirit has marked his relation to 
literature. The career of Burke has shown that 
a wide and profound acquaintance with history 
and philosophy may be accepted as aiding a 
statesman in dealing with the current problems 
of politics; that of Fox that a proficiency in 
classical learning is considered a graceful em- 
broidery to more practical attainments; that of 
the Earl of Derby that even a gentlemanly dal- 
liance with the Muses can be tolerated in one 
who, besides being a statesman, was “ an inheri- 
tor of hereditary culture”; and that of Mr. Glad- 
stone that theological controversy is among the 
recreations with which a great political chieftain 
may amuse the scanty hours of his leisure. But 
even now, in spite of the recognition accorded to 
the masters of the art, the writing of fiction, and 
especially of such fiction as “ Vivian Grey ” and 
“Contarini Fleming,” would probably be regard- 
ed as the worst possible beginning for a “ serious 
career’; and most men, who by means of it had 
first reached the ladder of political and social 
preferment, would be more than willing to have 
it looked upon as one of those youthful eccen- 
tricities which, even by themselves, would be re- 
garded as incompatible with the gravity of mature 
age. Not so Mr. Disraeli. He has apparently 
scorned to admit, even by implication, that the 
art upon which he deigned to exercise his bud- 
ding talents is unworthy of pursuit either in youth 
or age. He was hardly launched upon the broad 
current of public life, where his bark would al- 
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ready have seemed to another to be overloaded, 
when he startled the world with his brilliant 
“trilogy ” of political novels, “Coningsby,” “ Sib- 
yl,” and “ Tancred”; when he had climbed the 
heights of political success, and had become the 
acknowledged leader and master of the most 
aristocratic party in Europe, he almost ostenta- 
tiously revived the memory of his early escapades 
—as his followers were glad to consider them— 
by publishing “ Lothair”; and now, from the 
serene empyrean of sated ambition, but a mo- 
ment, as it were, after the pageantry of his return 
from that congress where he enacted the réle of 
arbiter of Europe, he steps down once more to 
convince the public that he has not lost his old 
faculty of entertaining them. Whatever else he 
may have been, the Earl of Beaconsfield has been 
no time-server, nor has he ever truckled to the 
prejudices of those by whose suffrages he aspired 
to rise. What he has won he has conquered, and 
the calm and self-confident note of the conqueror 
is heard in “ Endymion.” 

Unlike its nearest predecessor, ‘“ Endymion” 
is a political novel. In “ Lothair,” which was 
almost exclusively a society picture, the author’s 
aim seemed to be to show that, even at that late 
period, he could enter with assured success upon 
a field which he had not previously attempted ; 
and it possessed something, at least, of the spice 
of novelty. ‘“ Endymion” belongs to the same 
group as “Sibyl,” and “ Tancred,” and “ Con- 
ingsby,’ and, as a matter of course, will be placed 
in comparison with them. 

And the result of the comparison, we think, 
will be the conviction that the author's invention 
has not lost its force, nor his hand its cunning. 
The manner is more sober and self-contained, 
perhaps, and the style a little less exuberant ; 
but “ Endymion ”’ is as clever, as piquant, as vi- 
vacious, and as spirited as either “ Coningsby ” 
or “ Sibyl.” The satire is not quite so trenchant 
or obtrusive, and it is written with less of that 
air of an Ishmaelite, whose hand is against every 
man because he expects every man’s hand to be 
against him; but the bow is still the bow of 
Ulysses, and the arrows go as straight to the 
mark as in the days when the marksman might 
be supposed to have been in better practice. 
Moreover, “ Endymion” has this great advan- 
tage over any of its predecessors, that a political 
novel, written by one who has scaled the heights 
of political success and sounded the depths of 
political disaster—who has been a part, and an 
essential part, of the machine whose working he 
describes—must necessarily be more piquant than 
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a political novel written by one who must draw 
upon his imagination rather than his experience, 
and whose knowledge could not possibly be of 
that intimate sort which alone can command 
confidence and acceptance. 

This difference will, doubtless, be observable 
in the place that will be assigned to “ Endymion” 
among its author’s writings. Mr. Trevelyan has 
remarked that the English aristocracy has always 
been, and is still, essentially political in its tastes 
and aptitudes, and “ Endymion” presents a com- 
plete, minutely elaborated, and certainly a very 
vivid picture of that aristocracy on its political 
side. The picture, moreover, is not a mere col- 
lection of personal portraits, in which likeness of 
face and figure is the sole thing aimed at. The 
atmosphere, the background, the circumstances, 
the social #zz/zeu of the novel is, perhaps, its most 
remarkable quality; and, written as it is by one 
whose opportunities have been of the best and 
whose knowledge can not be questioned, it really 
renders more efficient help in understanding Eng- 
lish political life than a dozen of the ordinary bi- 
ographies of leading statesmen. Lord Palmer- 
ston, for example, lived throughout the period 
covered by this novel, and his brother’s life of 
him is as painstaking, as comprehensive, and as 
exact as a Parliamentary blue-book; yet, of cer- 
tain phases of Palmerston’s career—the assistance 
rendered him by his wife, for example—we get a 
far clearer idea from “ Endymion” than from the 
biography itself, though, of course, the informa- 
tion is furnished incidentally, and, as it were, ac- 
cidentally. As a brilliant and probably faithful 
picture of the social and political life of the most 
famous aristocracy that the world has produced, 
“Endymion ” will be valued long after the flurry 
of excitement caused by its personal portraits and 
implications has subsided and been forgotten. 

For the moment, however, the personal ele- 
ment in the book will, doubtless, prove its most 
piquant and interesting feature. Prior to its pub- 
lication in England it was persistently rumored 
that it expressed Lord Beaconsfield’s views upon 
his own career during the twenty-five years fol- 
lowing 1830, including the O’Connell and Peel 
episodes—that, in fact, it was a sort of political 
autobiography or confession, dealing with real 
facts and persons and performances. This the 
book certainly is not, though the successive inci- 
dents of its narrative follow the actual order of 
events during that period, and though it perpetu- 
ally touches the very narrow boundary between 
history and fiction. In point of fact, the ques- 
tion as to what part of the book is history and 
what fiction, which of its characters are real and 
which merely dramatic, will probably give rise to 
endless conjecture and discussion and contro- 
versy. Peel and the Duke of Wellington are in- 


troduced by name, Huskisson is mentioned and 
eulogized, and the see-saw of parties on the Re- 
form and Corn-law questions is pungently de- 
scribed. Other characters are so thinly disguised 
as to be easily identified. Prince Florestan is 
Louis Napoleon ;. the banker Neuchatel is the 
late Baron Rothschild; Nigel Penruddock is 
Cardinal Manning; Job Thornberry is either 
Cobden or Bright; Lord Roehampton is prob- 
ably intended for Palmerston; Agrippina is 
Queen Hortense. But no figure is an exact por- 
trait, and sometimes the traits of more than one 
historic personage appear in the same character. 
But who sat for Waldershare, or Beaumaris, or 
Ferrars, or Baron Sergius, or Lady Montfort, 
or Sylvia P 

One thing is certain, and that is that En- 
dymion is not even a faint adumbration of Lord 
Beaconsfield. In various ways, and through the 
medium of several distinct personages, the author, 
doubtless, imparts certain confidences regarding 
himself and his career; but these are wholly in- 
direct and elusive, and have no tendency to iden- 
tify him with any one of his characters. Indeed, 
so marked is the contrast between Endymion and 
his creator, that it is matter of surprise to the 
reader that one whose character is so firm and 
so self-reliant—who has literally carved out his 
own career—should offer in Endymion so flabby 
and unimpressive a type of the man who makes 
his way from the bottom of the political ladder 
to the prime-ministership. So far as the reader 
can gather from the story itself, Endymion is the 
almost passive recipient of a destiny prepared and 
secured for him by the affectionate zeal of his sis- 
ter and of Lady Montfort. In glorifying (as the 
novel undoubtedly does) the political influence of 
women, Lord Beaconsfield may have been paying 
a chivalric tribute to the memory of his wife and 
of Lady Blessington, to one of whom he has long 
been understood to attribute his political and to 
the other his social success; but, in arranging 
the conditions for the display of this influence, he 
has fatally weakened the character of his hero, 
and the result is that Endymion is the least satis- 
factory and the least interesting character in the 
story. He is, if we may borrow from the Cock- 
ney vocabulary, something of a “prig” and a 
good deal of a “cad”; and the end of the nar- 
rative finds the reader utterly incredulous as to 
this being the man, or these the means, by which 
to reach the position of Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. Assuredly, the career of Endymion finds 
no parallel in that of him who, in real life, actu- 
ally raised himself to that exalted position. 


This much regarding the story we have felt 
able to say without revealing enough of its plot 
and tenor to impair the reader’s interest in read- 
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ing the book itself; but to enter into more de- 
tailed criticism would be to run this risk, and we 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with citing a 
few of the passages which strike us in the peru- 
sal, and which are susceptible of being detached 
from the context. And, first, we shall reproduce 
a bit of description, which illustrates at once the 
author’s keen sense of the picturesque, and his 
skill in dashing in an appropriate background for 
his figures : 


“ At the foot of the Berkshire downs, and itself 
on a gentle elevation, there is an old hall with gable- 
ends and lattice windows, standing in grounds which 
once were stately, and where there are yet glade-like 
terraces of yew-trees, which give an air of dignity to 
aneglected scene. In the front of the hall huge gates 
of iron, highly wrought, and bearing an ancient date 
as well as the shield of a noble house, opened on a 
village green, round which were clustered the cot- 
tages of the parish with only one exception, and that 
was the vicarage-house, a modern building, not with- 
out taste, and surrounded by a small but brilliant 
garden. The church was contiguous to the hall, and 
had been raised by the lord on a portion of his do- 
main. Behind the hall and its inclosure, the country 
was common land but picturesque. It had once been 
a beech forest, and, though the timber had been great- 
ly cleared, the green land was still occasionally dot- 
ted, sometimes with groups and sometimes with single 
trees, while the juniper which here abounded, and 
rose to a great height, gave a rich wildness to the 
scene, and sustained its forest character. 

“‘ Hurstley had for many years been deserted by 
the family to which it belonged. Indeed, it was 
rather difficult to say to whom it did belong. A 
dreary fate had awaited an ancient, and, in its time, 
even not immemorable home. It had fallen into 
chancery, and for the last half-century had either 
been uninhabited or let to strangers. Mr. Ferrars’s 
lawyer was in the chancery suit, and knew all about 
it. The difficulty of finding a tenant for such a 
place, never easy, was increased by its remoteness 
from any railway communication, which was now 
beginning to figure as an important element in such 
arrangements. The Master in Chancery would be 
satisfied with a nominal rent, provided only he could 
obtain a family of consideration to hold under him,” 
etc. 


This hall was destined to figure prominently 
in the earlier scenes of Endymion’s life, and here 
we first encounter a “ Radical ” whose later career 
is made to satirize that of Mr. Cobden or Mr. 
Bright, or perhaps of both: 


“The pride and torment of Farmer Thornberry’s 
life was his only child, Job. 

‘““*T gave him the best of educations,’ said the 
farmer ; ‘he had a much better chance than I had 
myself, for I do not pretend to be a scholar, and 
never was ; and yet I can not make head or tail of 
him. I wish you would speak to him some day, sir. 
He goes against the land, and yet we have been on 
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it for three generations, and have nothing to com- 
plain of ; and he is a good farmer too, is Job, none 
better ; a little too fond of experimenting, but then 
he is young. But I am very much afraid he will 
leave me. I think it is this new thing the big-wigs 
have set up in London that has put him wrong, for 
he is always reading their papers.’ 

** « And what is that?’ said Mr. Ferrars. 

‘«« Well, they call themselves the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, and Lord Brougham is at 
the head of it.’ 

““* Ah! he is a dangerous man,’ said Mr. Ferrars. 

“*Do you know, I think he is,’ said Farmer 
Thornberry, very seriously, ‘and by this token—he 
says a knowledge of chemistry is necessary for the 
cultivation of the soil.’ 

“ «Brougham is a man who would say anything, 
said Mr. Ferrars, ‘and of one thing you may be 
quite certain, that there is no subject which Lord 
Brougham knows thoroughly. I have proved that, 
and, if you ever have time some winter evening to 
read something on the matter, I will lend you a 
number of the “ Quarterly Review,” which might 
interest you.’ 

“<«J wish you would lend it to Job,’ 
farmer. 

“Mr. Ferrars found Job not so manageable in 
controversy as his father. His views were peculiar, 
and his conclusions certain. He had more than a 
smattering too of political economy, a kind of knowl- 
edge which Mr. Ferrars viewed with suspicion ; for, 
though he had himself been looked upon as enlight- 
ened in this respect in the last years of Lord Liver- 
pool, when Lord Wallace and Mr. Huskisson were 
astonishing the world, he had relapsed, after the 
schism of the Tory party, into orthodoxy, and was 
satisfied that the tenets of the economists were mere 
theories, or could only be reduced into practice by 
revolution, 

““« But it is a pleasant life, that of a farmer,’ said 
Mr. Ferrars to Job. 

““ Ves, but life should be something more than 
pleasant,’ said Job, who always looked discontented ; 
‘an ox in a pasture has a pleasant life.’ 

‘“«* Well, and why should it not be a profitable 
one, too?’ said Mr. Ferrars. 

*«*T do not see my way to that,’ said Job, mood- 
ily ; ‘there is not much to be got out of the land at 
any time, and still less on the terms we hold it.’ 

‘**¢ But you are not high-rented !’ 

“‘*Oh, rent is nothing, if everything else were 
right, but nothing is right,’ said Job. ‘In the first 
place, a farmer is the only trader who has no security 
for his capital.’ 

“Ah! you want a lease?’ 

**“T should be very sorry to have a lease like any 
that I have seen,’ replied Job. ‘ We had one once 
in our family, and we keep it as a curiosity. It is 
ten skins long, and more tyrannical nonsense was 
never engrossed by man.’ 

‘““¢ But your family, I believe, has been on this es- 
tate for generations now,’ said Mr. Ferrars, ‘and 
they have done well.” 


said the 
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“*« They have done about as well as their stock, 
They have existed,’ said Job ; ‘nothing more.’ 

*** Your father always gives me quite the idea of 
a prosperous man,’ said Mr. Ferrars. 

““* Whether he be or not I am sure I can not 
say,’ said Job; ‘for, as neither he nor any of his 
predecessors ever kept any accounts, it is rather 
difficult to ascertain their exact condition. So long 
as he has money enough in his pocket to pay his la- 
borers and buy a little stock, my father, like every 
British farmer, is content. The fact is, he is a serf 
as much as his men, and until we get rid of feudal- 
ism he will remain so.’ 

*“« These are strong opinions,’ said Mr. Ferrars, 
drawing himself up, and looking a little cold. 

**¢ Ves, but they will make their way,’ said Job. 
‘So far as I myself am concerned, I do not much 
care what happens to the land, for I do not mean to 
remain on it; but I care for the country. For the 
sake of the country I should like to see the whole 
thing upset.’ 

“« What thing?’ asked Mr. Ferrars. 

“** Feudalism,’ said Job. ‘I should like to see 
this estate managed on the same principles as they 
do their great establishments in the north of Eng- 
land. Instead of feudalism I would substitute the 
commercial principle. I would have long leases 
without covenants; no useless timber, and no 
game.’ 

“* Why, you would destroy the country,’ said 
Mr. Ferrars. 

“‘* We owe everything to the large towns,’ said 
Job. 

“«The people in the large towns are miserable,’ 
said Mr. Ferrars, 

““« They can not be more miserable than the peo- 
ple in the country,’ said Job. 

‘** Their wretchedness is notorious,’ said Mr. 
Ferrars. ‘ Look at their riots.’ 

““* Well, we had Swing in the country only two 
or three years ago,’ 

“Mr. Ferrars looked sad. The reminiscence 
was too near and too fatal. After a pause he said 
with an air of decision, and as if imparting a state 
secret, ‘If it were not for the agricultural districts, 
the King’s army could not be recruited.’ 

‘“** Well, that would not break my heart,’ said 
Job. ; 
““*« Why, my good fellow, you are a Radical !’ 

“« They may call me what they like,’ said Job; 
‘but it will not alter matters. However, I am going 
among the Radicals soon, and then I shall know 
what they are.’ 

““* And can you leave your truly respectable par- 
ent?’ said Mr, Ferrars, rather solemnly, for he re- 
membered his promise to Farmer Thornberry to 
speak seriously to his son. 

““*Oh! my respectable parent will do very well 
without me, sir. Only let him be able to drive into 
Bamford on market-day, and get two or three linen- 
drapers to take their hats off to him, and he will be 
happy enough, and always ready to die for our glori- 
ous Constitution.’ ” 


The satirical element of the book is copious 
and all-pervasive, but the only portrait in which 
the satire is distinctly malicious is that of the 
journalist, St. Barbe. Lord Beaconsfield affirms 
categorically that, whatever literary men may 
pretend to think or feel, at the bottom of their 
hearts they hate and envy each other; and St. 
Barbe is made to vindicate this assertion, The 
portrait of St. Barbe is to our mind the cleverest 
and most amusing in the book, and this shall be 
our excuse for lingering over it somewhat. He 
is introduced to us as a fellow-clerk in the Gov- 
ernment office in which Endymion served his 
political apprenticeship, and is made to reveal 
himself very clearly in a conversation that oc- 
curred in a coffee-house, whither the clerks had 
repaired for a little dinner in honor of Endymi- 
on’s appointment : 


““¢T hope you will like your new life, said St. 
Barbe, throwing down a review on the divan, and 
leaning back sipping his coffee. ‘One thing may be 
said in favor of it: you will work with a body of as 
true-hearted comrades as ever existed. They are 
always ready to assist one. Thorough good-natured 
fellows, that I will say for them. I suppose it is 
adversity,’ he continued, ‘that develops the kindly 
qualities of our nature, I believe the sense of com- 
mon degradation has a tendency to make the de- 
graded amiable—at least among themselves. I am 
told it is found so in the plantations in slave-gangs.’ 

‘«« But I hope we are not a slave-gang,’ said En- 
dymion. 

“¢ Tt is horrible to think of gentlemen, and men 
of education, and perhaps first-rate talents—who 
knows ?—reduced to our straits,’ said St. Barbe. ‘TI 
do not follow Jawett in all his views, for I hate po- 
litical economy and never could understand it ; and 
he gives it you pure and simple, eh? eh ?—but I say 
it is something awful to think of the incomes that 
some men are making, who could no more write an 
article in ‘‘ Scaramouch””’ than fly.’ 

“¢But our incomes may improve,’ said Endym- 
ion. ‘I was told to-day that promotion was even 
rapid in our office.’ 

‘“‘¢Qur incomes may improve when we are bent 
and gray,’ said St. Barbe, ‘and we may even retire 
on a pension about as good as a nobleman leaves to 
his valet. Oh, it is a horrid world! Your father is 
a privy councilor, is not he ?’ 

“«Ves, and so was my grandfather, but I do not 
think I shall ever be one.’ 

“¢Tt is a great thing to have a father a privy 
councilor,’ said St. Barbe, with a glance of envy. 
‘If I were the son of a privy councilor, those de- 
mons, Shuffle and Screw, would give me five hun- 
dred pounds for my novel, which now they put in 
their beastly magazine and print in small type, and 
do not pay me so much as a powdered flunkey has in 
St. James’s Square. I agree with Jawett: the whole 
thing is rotten.’ 

“Mr, Jawett seems to have very strange opin- 
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ions,’ said Endymion. ‘I did not like to hear what 
he said at dinner about the Church, but Mr. Trench- 
ard turned the conversation, and I thought it best to 
let it pass.’ 

“<Trenchard is a sensible man, and a good fel- 
low,’ said St. Barbe; ‘you like him ?’ 

“¢T find him kind.’ 

«To you know,’ said St. Barbe, in a whisper, 
and with a distressed and almost vindictive expres- 
sion of countenance, ‘that man may come any day 
into four thousand a year. There is only one life 
between him and the present owner. I believe it is 
a good life,’ he added, in a more cheerful voice, ‘ but 
still it might happen. Is it not horrible? Four 
thousand a year! Trenchard with four thousand a 
year, and we receiving little more than the pay of a 
butler !’ 

“* Well, I wish, for his sake, he might have it,’ 
said Endymion, ‘though I might lose a kind friend.’ 

““* Look at Seymour Hicks,’ said St. Barbe; ‘he 
has smoked his cigar, and he is going. He never 
remains. He is going to a party, I'll be bound. 
That fellow gets about in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. Is it not disgusting? I doubt whether he is 
asked much to dinner though, or I think we should 
have heard of it. Nevertheless, Trenchard said the 
other day that Hicks had dined with Lord Cinque- 
Ports. I can hardly believe it ; it would be too dis- 
gusting. No lord everasked metodinner, But the 
aristocracy of this country are doomed !’ 

“Mr. Hicks,’ said Endymion, ‘probably lays 
himself out for society.’ 

“*T suppose you will,’ said St. Barbe, with a 
scrutinizing air, ‘I should if I were the son of a 
privy councilor. Hicks is nothing; his father kept 
a stable-yard and his mother was an actress. We 
have had several dignitaries of the Church in my 
family and one admiral. And yet Hicks dines with 
Lord Cinque-Ports! It is positively revolting! But 
the things he does to get asked !—sings, rants, con- 
jures, ventriloquizes, mimics, stands on his head. His 
great performance is a Parliamentary debate. We 
will make him do it for you. And yet with all this 
a dull dog—a very dull dog, sir. He wrote for 
“Scaramouch” some little time, but they can stand 
it no more. Between you and me, he has had no- 
tice to quit. That I know; and he will probably 
get the letter when he goes home from his. party to- 
night. So much for success in society! I shall now 
say good night to you,’”’ 

Some years later, when he had become the 
Paris correspondent of the “ Chuck-Farthing,” 
we meet him in his glory at a great dinner given 
by the banker Neuchatel, to which he had man- 
aged to secure an invitation. In the reception- 
room, just before the summons to dinner, he 
confided to Endymion that he hoped to have the 
opportunity to “ show his art,” and that he should 
not be surprised if Mr. Neuchatel were to present 
him to some of the grandees. “I believe them 
to be all impostors,” he said, “ but still it is pleas- 
ant to talk to a man with a star.” 
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“St. Barbe was not disappointed in his hopes. 
It was an evening of glorious success for him, He 
had even the honor of sitting for a time by the side 
of Mrs. Neuchatel, and being full of good claret, he, 
as he phrased it, showed his paces; that is to say, 
delivered himself of some sarcastic paradoxes duly 
blended with fulsome flattery. Later in the evening 
he contrived to be presented both to the ambassador 
and the cabinet minister, and treated them as if they 
were demigods ; listened to them as if with an admi- 
ration which he vainly endeavored to repress ; never 
spoke except to enforce and illustrate the views which 
they had condescended to intimate ; successfully con- 
veyed to his Excellency that he was conversing with 
an enthusiast for his exalted profession ; and to the 
minister that he had met an ardent sympathizer with 
his noble career. The ambassador was not dissatis- 
fied with the impression he had made on one of the 
foreign correspondents of the ‘ Chuck-Farthing,’ and 
the minister flattered himself that both the literary 
and the graphic representations of himself in ‘ Scara- 
mouch’ might possibly for the future be mitigated. 

““*T have done business to-night,’ said St. Barbe 
to Endymion toward the close of the evening. ‘You 
did not know I had left the old shop? I kept it 
close. I could stand it nolonger. One has energies, 
sir, though not recognized—at least not recognized 
much,’ he added, thoughtfully. ‘But who knows 
what may happen? The age of mediocrity is not 
eternal. You see this thing offered, and I saw an 
opening. It has come already. You saw the big- 
wigs all talking tome? I shall go to Paris now with 
some éclat. I shall invent a new profession—the 
literary diplomatist. The bore is, I know nothing 
about foreign politics. My line has been the other 
way. Never mind; I will read the ‘ Débats’ and 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and make out some- 
thing. Foreign affairs are all the future, and my 
views may be as right as anybody else’s; probably 
more correct, not so conventional. What a fool I 
was, Ferrars! I was asked to remain here to-night 
and refused! The truth is, I could not stand those 
powdered gentlemen, and I should have been under 
their care. They seem so haughty and supercilious. 
And yet I was wrong. I spoke to one of them very 
rudely just now, when he was handing coffee, to show 
I was not afraid, and he answered me like a seraph. 
I felt remorse.’ ” 


The portrait will not be quite complete unless 
we reproduce the account of the next rencontre 
between Endymion and St. Barbe, when the star 
of the former had already begun to ascend : 


“Just as Endymion had entered Piccadilly, he 
was stopped by a once familiar face; it was St. 
Barbe, who accosted him with great warmth, and as 
usual began to talk about himself. ‘ You are sur- 
prised to see me,’ he said. ‘It is two years since 
we met. Well, I have done wonders; carried all 
before me. By Jove, sir, I can walk into a minis- 
ter’s private room with as much ease as if I were 
entering the old den. The ambassadors are hand 
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and glove with me. There are very few things I do 
not know. I have made the fortune of the “ Chuck- 
Farthing,” trebled its circulation, and invented a 
new style, which has put me at the head of all “our 
own correspondents.” I wish you were at Paris; I 
would give you a dinner at the Rocher, which would 
make up for all our dinners at that ferocious ruffian, 
Joe’s. I gave a dinner the other day to forty of 
them, all “our own correspondents,” or such like. 
Do you know, my dear fellow, when I looked round 
the room, there was not a man who had not done his 
best to crush me; running down my works or not 
noticing them, or continually dilating on Gushy, as 
if the English public would never read anything 
else. Now, that was Christian-like of me, was not 
it? God, sir, if they only had but one neck, and I 
had been the Emperor Nero—but, I will not dwell 
onit; I hate them. However, it suits me to take 
the other line at present. I am all for fraternity and 
that sort of thing, and give them dinners. There is 
a reason why, but there is no time to talk about that 
now. I shall want their sweet voices—the hounds ! 
But, my dear fellow, I am truly glad to see you. Do 
you know, I always liked you; and how come you 
to be in this quarter this fine morning ?’ 

“**T live in the Albany,’ said Endymion. 

““* You live in the Albany !’ repeated St. Barbe, 
with an amazed and perturbed expression. ‘I knew 
‘I could not be a knight of the garter, or a member 
of White’s—the only two things an Englishman can 
not command ; but I did think I might some day 
live in the Albany. It was my dream. And you 
live there! Gracious! what an unfortunate fellow I 
am! I do not see how you can live in the Albany 
with your salary ; I suppose they have raised you.’ 

“*T have left Somerset House,’ said Endymion, 
‘and am now at the Board of Trade, and am private 
secretary to Mr. Sidney Wilton.’ 

“«Oh !’ said St. Barbe ; ‘then we have friends 
at court. You may do something for me, if I only 
knew what I wanted. They have no decorations 
here. Curse this aristocratic country, they want all 
the honors to themselves. I should like to be in the 
Board of Trade, and would make some sacrifice for 
it. The proprietors of the ‘ Chuck-Farthing ” pay 
well ; they pay like gentlemen ; though, why I say 
so I do not exactly know, for no gentleman ever 
paid me anything. But, if I could be Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, or get fifteen hundred pounds a 
year secure, I would take it; and I dare say I could 
get employed on some treaties, as I speak French, 
and then I might get knighted.’ 

“ «Well, I think you are very well off,’ said En- 
dymion ; ‘carrying, as you say, everything before 
you. What more can you want ?’ 

“¢T hate the craft,’ said St. Barbe, with an ex- 
pression of genuine detestation ; ‘I should like to 
show them all up before I died. I suppose it was 
your sister marrying a lord that got you on in this 
way. I could have married a countess myself, but 
then, to be sure, she was only a Polish one, and 
hard up. I never had a sister; I never had any 
luck in life at all. I wish I had been a woman. 
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Women are the only people who get on. A man 
works all his life, and thinks he has done a wonder- 
ful thing if, with one leg in the grave and no hair on 
his head, he manages to get a coronet ; and a woman 
dances at a ball with some young fellow or other, or 
sits next to some old fellow at dinner and pretends 
she thinks him charming, and he makes her a peer- 
ess on the spot. Oh! it is a disgusting world ; it 
must end in revolution. Now you tell your master, 
Mr. Sidney Wilton, that, if he wants to strengthen 
the institutions of this country, the government 
should establish an order of merit, and the press 
ought to be represented in it. I do not speak only 
for myself; I speak for my brethren. Yes, sir, I 
am not ashamed of my order,’ 
“ And so they bade each other farewell.” 


Here is an oracle on dress delivered by Mr. 
Vigo, a fashionable tailor, who subsequently be- 
came a great railway contractor and a million- 
aire : 


“* Dress does not make a man, but it often makes 
a successful one. ‘The most precious stone, you 
know, must be cut and polished. . . . I have known 
many an heiress lost by her suitor being ill dressed. 
You must dress according to your age, your pursuits, 
your object in life; you must dress, too, in some 
cases, according to your set. In youth a little fancy 
is rather expected, but, if political life be your ob- 
ject, it should be avoided, at least after one-and- 
twenty. I am dressing two brothers now, men of 
considerable position ; one is a mere man of plea- 
sure, the other will probably be a minister of state. 
They are as like as two peas, but, were I to dress the 
dandy and the minister the same, it would be bad 
taste—it would be ridiculous. No man gives me the 
trouble which Lord Eglantine does; he has not 
made up his mind whether he will be a great poet 
or prime minister. ‘ You must choose, my lord,” I 
tell him. ‘‘I can not send you out looking like Lord 
Byron if you mean to be a Canning ora Pitt.” I 
have dressed a great many of our statesmen and ora- 
tors, and I always dressed them according to their 
style and the nature of their duties. What all men 
should avoid is the “‘ shabby genteel.” No man ever 
gets over it. I will save you from that. You had 
better be in rags.’ ” 


Perhaps the most striking passage in the book 
is that in which the author reverts once more to 
what has always been a favorite theme with him 
—the races of men. At a dinner given by Prince 
Florestan, the Marquis of Vallombrosa “ expati- 
ated on the Latin race, their great qualities, their 
vivacity, invention, vividness of perception, chiv- 
alrous valor, and sympathy with tradition.” Af- 
terward— 


“Baron Sergius and Endymion were sitting to- 
gether rather apart from the rest. The Baron said: 
‘You have heard to-day a great deal about the Latin 
race, their wondrous qualities, their peculiar destiny, 
their possible danger. It is a new idea, or rather a 
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new phrase, that I observe is now getting into the 
political world, and is probably destined to produce 
consequences. No man will treat with indifference 
the principle of race. It is the key of history, and 
why history is often so confused is that it has been 
written by men who were ignorant of this principle 
and all the knowledge it involves. As one who may 
become a statesman and assist in governing man- 
kind, it is necessary that you should not be insen- 
sible to it; whether you encounter its influence in 
communities or in individuals, its qualities must ever 
be taken into account. But there is no subject 
which more requires discriminating knowledge, or 
where your illustrating principle, if you are not 
deeply founded, may not chance to turn out a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Now, this great question of the Latin 
race, by which M. de Vallombrosa may succeed in 
disturbing the world—it might be well to inquire 
where the Latin race is to be found. In the north 
of Italy, peopled by Germans and named after Ger- 
mans, or in the south of Italy, swarming with the 
descendants of Normans and Arabs? Shall we find 
the Latin race in Spain, stocked by Goths, and 
Moors, and Jews? Or in France, where there is 
a great Celtic nation, occasionally mingled with 
Franks? Now, I do not want to go into the origin 
of man and nations—I am essentially practical, and 
only endeavor to comprehend that with which I have 
personally to deal, and that is sufficiently difficult. 
In Europe I find three great races with distinct 
qualities—the Teutons, the Slaves, and the Celts ; 
and their conduct will be influenced by those dis- 
tinctive qualities. There is another great race which 
influences the world, the Semites. Certainly, when 
I was at the Congress of Vienna, I did not believe 
that the Arabs were more likely to become a con- 
quering race again than the Tartars, and yet it isa 
question at this moment whether Mehemet Ali, at 
their head, may not found a new empire in the Medi- 
terranean. The Semites are unquestionably a great 
race, for, among the few things in this world which 
appear to be certain, nothing is more sure than that 
they invented our alphabet. But the Semites now 
exercise a vast influence over affairs by their smallest 
though most peculiar family, the Jews. There is no 
race gifted with so much tenacity, and such skill in 
organization. These qualities have given them an 
unprecedented hold over property and illimitable 
credit. As you advance in life, and get experience 
in affairs, the Jews will cross you everywhere. They 
have long been stealing into our secret diplomacy, 
which they have almost appropriated ; in another 
quarter of a century they will claim their share of 
open government. Well, these are races; men and 
bodies of men influenced in their conduct by their 
particular organization, and which must enter into 
all the calculations of a statesman. But what do 
they mean by the Latin race? Language and reli- 
gion do not make a race—there is only one thing 
which makes a race, and that is blood.’ ” 


Hardly less interesting, in view of the career 
and present position of its writer, is the following 
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fragment of a conversation between Baron Ser- 
gius and Endymion regarding public life: , 
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. . . . What a rare thing is success in life,’ said 
Endymion. ‘I often wonder whether I shall ever 
be able to step out of the crowd.’ 

“«* You may have success in life without stepping 
out of the crowd,’ said the Baron. 

““*A sort of success,’ said Endymion; ‘I know 
what you mean. But what I mean is real success in 
life. I mean, I should like to be a public man.’ 

“«“ Why ?’ asked the Baron. 

“ «Well, I should like to have power,’ said En- 


dymion, blushing. 


“<The most powerful men are not public men,’ 
said the Baron. ‘A public man is responsible, and 
a responsible man isaslave. It is private life that 
governs the world. You will find this out some day. 
The world talks much of powerful sovereigns and 
great ministers ; and if being talked about made one 
powerful they would be irresistible. But, the fact is, 
the more you are talked about the less powerful you 
are.’ 

“¢« But surely King Luitbrand is a powerful mon- 
arch ; they say he is the wisest of men. And the 
Emperor Harold, who has succeeded in everything. 
And as for ministers, who is a great man if it be not 
Prince Wenceslaus ?’ 

“ «King Luitbrand is governed by his doctor, 
who is capable of governing Europe, but has no am- 
bition that way ; the Emperor Harold is directed by 
his mistress, who is a woman of a certain age with a 
vast sagacity, but who also believes in sorcery ; and 
as for Prince Wenceslaus, he is inspired by an indi- 
vidual as obscure as ourselves, and who, for aught I 
know, may be at this moment, like ourselves, drink- 
ing a cup of coffee in a hired lodging.’ 

*«¢ What you say about public life amazes me,’ 
said Endymion, musingly. 

““« Think over it,’ said the Baron. ‘As an Eng- 
lishman, you will have difficulty in avoiding public 
life. But, at any rate, do not at present be discon- 
tented that you are unknown, It is the first condi- 
tion of real power. When you have succeeded in life 
according to your views, and I am inclined to believe 
you will so succeed, you will some day sigh for real 
power, and denounce the time when you became a 
public man and belonged to any one but yourself. 
But our friend calls me. He has found something 
startling. I will venture to say, if there be anything 
in it, it has been brought about by some individual 
of whom you never heard.’ ” 


We have said that the style of Lord Beacons- 
field is somewhat soberer and less exuberant than 
that of Mr. Disraeli, yet one finds in “ Endymion ” 
a surprising persistence of those qualities which 
dazzled the town in “ Vivian Grey” and “ Conta- 
rini Fleming.’’ There is the same tendency to 
epigram, as where he observes that “ inquirers 
who are always inquiring never learn anything ”’; 
the same inartistic habit of heaping words to- 
gether in accordance with their sound rather than 
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their sense, as where, merely in order to swell a 
sonorous period, he speaks of “ the dazzling mys- 
teries of Brazilian forests”; and the same pro- 
pensity to linger over the pomp and paraphernalia 
of wealth, as where he writes: “ The dinner to- 
day was exquisite, in a chamber of many-colored 
marbles, and where there was no marble there 
was gold, and, when the banquet was over, they 
repaired to saloons hung with satin of a delicate 


tint, which exhibited to perfection a choice col- 
lection of Greuze and Vanloo.” Even in the su- 
perficial qualities of manner and style there is 
surprisingly little difference between the veteran 
statesman, Lord Beaconsfield, and the audacious 
young novelist, Disraeli the younger. Had “ En- 
dymion” been published anonymously, the secret 
of its authorship could hardly have remained un- 
solved for twenty-four hours. 





LOLS pe Ts 
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R. TOM HOOD, in his admirable little 
essay on vers de soczété, well points out 
that the term society-verse scarcely expresses 
what is meant by the French term—and that it is 
unfortunate we have no better. He opposes so- 
ciety in this connection, not to the million, but to 
solitude. He goes on to add: “It belongs to 
social, every-day life, and is written by, and writ- 
ten for, ‘mfen of the world.’ It is rather the ele- 
gant and polished treatment of some topic of in- 
terest than the lofty and:removed contemplation 
of some extensive theme.” This definition may 
be accepted as fair though not absolutely ex- 
haustive; for surely in good society-verse there 
should be much for others besides what are strict- 
ly to be denominated “ sen of the world.” Mr. 
Locker, and Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr, Calver- 
ley might well object to this Drzma facze narrow- 
ing of their audience, from which matrons and 
maidens are alike cruelly excluded, though doubt- 
less they form a large part of the audience so 
deeply desired by society-poets! Mr. Tom 
Hood’s arbitrary limitation in his definition is the 
more extraordinary and unaccountable in that he, 
at a later part, claims an element of humanity 
‘‘and permanence of interest for all true society- 
verse—only it must be half-disguised—veiled in 
‘nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.’”’ Like 
Thackeray, who did some fine things in this way, 
the society-verse writer “ laughs over some things 
because he does not want you to notice that he 
is crying!” A great point lies here. The pa- 
thetic and serious element is essential to the writer 
of society-verse ; his specialty lies not in any de- 
finable elements distinguishing him from the poet 
pure and simple; but his mode of expression, 
which may, so far, be an accident. 

True humor and cynicism are inconsistent 
with each other. Your true cynic is a skeptic 
also. He is distrustful by nature; suspicious ; 
he scorns man, not because he has fallen below 
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himself, but because he can rise no higher: By- 
ron, for example, in his most sardonic moods, 
puts himself outside the circle, no matter how 
clever and ingenious he is. Humor of the truest 
quality always rests on a foundation of belief in 
something better than it sees, and its laugh is a 
sad one at the awkward contrast between man 
as he is and manas he might be. In a word, the 
humorist has an ideal by which all is brought to 
test. The true writer of society-verse is saved 
from cynicism by the necessity to remain a hu- 
morist. Wit alone will not suffice him. He must, 
in some degree, excite the sensibilities and un- 
consciously raise the ideal by the mere adminis- 
tration of pleasurable impulse : the suggestion of 
new relations and affinities in life. 

As parody stands ever on the border of the 
vers de soctété field, and loses its true identity 
if it overpasses the boundary, so vers de soczété 
itself ever tends to lose its true characteristics 
under a kind of necessary law of ascent. By 
this is meant that the artificial atmosphere of 
society-verse proper can only be held in relation 
to the poet, for musical and artistic ends, by his 
ever and anon drawing an inspiration from a field 
above it: else it would become merely conven- 
tional and artificial, and as such it would be re- 
pudiated by the world it professedly paints, which 
also needs elevation, escape from its own preoc- 
cupations in a thinly veiled ideal image of them. 
Thus he must rise, and must lift up the reader, 
even while he seems merely to skim along a very 
determinate plane. All the best writers of vers 
de soczété have been also, in their measure, true 
poets, which means that they often wrote what 
is more than vers de soc¢été when they professed 
to write no more than that. There is thus a 
line to be drawn critically and theoretically be- 
tween a certain order of poetry proper and vers 
de soctété, but it is very hard to draw it in prac- 
tice. One who knows the subject well has writ- 
ten: 

“The primary meaning of the term vers de 
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soczété is, I take it, that the verses referred to 
treat * of the doings of persons who move in the 
artificial atmosphere which is known as ‘soci- 
ety’; for example, the verses of Praed—or what 
people mean by the verses of Praed—‘ My own 
Araminta,’ and ‘ The Belle of the Ball,’ for I do 
not even know that ‘The Vicar’ and ‘ Quince’ 
strictly come under the class. According to this 
standard, very little of the work of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, a section only of that of Mr. Locker 
and Mr. Calverley, comes under the definition. 
The rest is minor poetry, more often tinged 
with humor, but not necessarily vers de soczété. 
‘Verses of Humanity’ would be better; but, di- 
rectly we get this, we use a term applicable to 
much so-called modern poetry.” 

But, wherever you have a true poet at work, 
even in the artificial atmosphere of society-verse, 
he will imbue it with touches which properly lift 
it above the merely artificial plane. For example, 
is Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Incognita” vers de so- 
czé¢é or minor poetry of a high order? We hold 
it is both, just as we hold that Thackeray’s best 
efforts are both; and that whenever you begin 
to draw a hard line you must break the poems 
in halves.: A hard-and-fast line can not really be 
drawn with any hope of finality, or even efficiency. 

Society-verse, in our sense of it, includes cer- 
tain products of all polished times, which become 
fully or imaginatively realizable only through ex- 
perience, more or less direct, of similar conditions. 
Anacreon in Greek very frequently, Theocritus 
sometimes, is in the mood. Petrarch once or 
twice in his sonnets approaches to it, and oftener 
in his earlier odes, notwithstanding the affected 
depth of his passion for Laura, which should have 
so steadied his flight as to prevent all playful 
curvings and circlings and billings and cooings 
of the society-verse kind. Yet he now and then 
gains fine effect and relief from slipping into a 
truly playful vein. What, for instance, shall we 
_ say to the fifth and the tenth sonnets, not to go 
any further? Here are free renderings of them 
for the reader’s benefit, should he not read Italian: 


When, moved by sighs, I call thee by the name 
That in my heart is written fair of Love, 
LAupD-like it sounds, of sweetest accents wove, 

As my fond tongue begins the word to frame. 


Your REGAL state that next asserts its claim 
Doubles my courage the emprise to prove ; 
But “ Tarry,” cries the last, “ for powers above 

All that ye boast alone could reach this fame.” 


Thus all who call you by that word again 
Are taught at once to LAUD and to REVERE, 
For praise and reverence are your rightful state, 





* Yes; but they treat of them in a specific way, that 
is, fancifully or imaginatively, not merely with elegance 
or wit, though elegance and wit may be brought to the 
service. 


Unless, perchance, Apollo should disdain 
The mortal tongue that, strange to fitting fear, 
Around his greeny boughs should lightly prate. 





Glorious Colonna, like a column strong, 
Our hopes thou bearest of the Latin name ; 
Thou still dost calmly hold thy virtuous fame, 
Even while the Pope condemns thee as for wrong. 


Here is no palace, theatre, galleries long, 
But fir and beech and pine put forth their claim 
To stir the soul with true poetic flame 

Amid green grass and hills and sweet birds’ song. 


Raised from the earth to heaven, our spirits soar, 
As soft the nightingale in woodland shade 
Pours all night long his melancholy strain. 


With loving thoughts the heart grows more and more, 
Oh, why is scene so fair imperfect made 
Because my lord must absent still remain ! 


Horace—the product of a highly artificial pe- 
riod of Roman life—is, for the most part, in the 
vein; and Mr. Austin Dobson assimilates and 
reproduces this element of vague regret, yet of 
radiant self-possession and poignant self-reproof, 
so admirably because he is in so much Horatian. 
Let the reader look at his renderings of Horace 
from the quartet in his last volume — which, 
moreover, have the merit of exhibiting Horatian 
feeling shaking hands with the new poetic forms 
—in this case the rondel and triolet, of which 
we shall have to say a few words immediately : 


“VITAS HINNULEO. 
(Rondel.) 


‘* You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother 
Through trackless woods. If spring-winds sigh, 
It vainly strives its fears to smother ;— 


‘Its trembling knees assail each other, 
When lizards stir the bramble dry ;— 
You shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 

As some stray fawn that seeks its mother. 


‘* And yet no Libyan lion I— 
No ravening thing to rend another ; 
Lay by your tears, your tremors by— 
A husband’s better than a brother ; 
Nor shun me, Chloe, wild and shy 
As some stray fawn that seeks its mother.” 


*PERSICOS ODI. 
( Triolets.) 


‘* Davus, I detest 
Orient display ; 
Wreaths on linden drest, 
Davus, I detest. 
Let the late rose rest 
Where it fades away : 
Davus, I detest 
Orient display ; 
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** Naught but myrtle twine 
Therefore, boy, for me 
Sitting ’neath the. vine,— 
Naught but myrtle twine ; 
Fitting to the wine, 
Not unfitting thee ; 
Naught but myrtle twine 
Therefore, boy, for me.” 


Is this not exactly the tone of Herrick, of 
Suckling, of Lovelace, of Waller, and Skelton, 
and the rest of our own English society-verse 
makers, who produced the thing before it had 
received the name? Nay, is it not the very tone 
of much in Shakespeare, who in¢luded, as by law 
of affinity, every specific tone that poet could 
touch? Is it:not the tone of Congreve, and of 
Swift, when he is not sardonic to the extent of 
dissipating, by bitter breath, the fanciful forms 
he has created for himself? Prior, and Gay, and 
Dorset, and Pope—when he can be naively play- 
ful, which is not so very often as one would 
think—are in the vein: so is Goldsmith, and, on 
one or two occasions, even Cowper, who is then 
always truly zaif and gently playful. Then there 
is Praed, and in a sense, Ingoldsby, and Leigh 
Hunt, and Landor, and -Hood the elder: and 
among Scottish writers, Aytoun, Outram, and 
some others less known; for we shall rank Lord 
Neaves among living writers of this class, be- 
cause he has distinctly formed a Scottish school 
of what we must call society-writers, who de- 
scribe a full circle from the broadest fun to finest 
satire, and all with the utmost playfulness and 
good-humored innocence of intent. 

But we must not go back on old examples; 
that would prove endless. We must content 
ourselves with presenting a few of the most se- 
lect specimens from writers of our own day, well 
contrasted and really illustrative. Nothing could 
be finer as a general specimen of the vers de 
soczété spirit than this—one of the happiest spe- 
cimens from the happy pen of Mr. Henry S. 
Leigh : 


YTHE TWO AGES, 


““ Folks were happy as days were long 

In the old Arcadian times ; 

When life seemed only a dance and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes. 

Our world grows bigger, and, stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 

We've quite forgotten the Golden Age, 
And come to the Age of Gold. 


“ Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century lambs at play 
Mean mutton, and nothing more. 
Our swains at present are far too sage 

To live as one lived of old: ; 


So they couple the cvook of the Golden Age 
With a hook in the Age of Gold. 


‘* From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 

Heard news of his latest flame ; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
With echoes of Daphne’s name. 

They kindly left us a lasting gauge 
Of their musical art, we’re told ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
Brings mirth to the Age of Gold. 


‘* Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 

From shepherdess up to queen— 

Cared little for bonnets, and less for shawls, 
And nothing for crinoline. 

But now simplicity’s zo¢ the rage, 
And it’s funny to think how cold 

The dress they wore in the Golden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold. 


‘* Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 

Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 

Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the days of the old régime : 

And, spite of Lempriére’s dazzling page, 
I’d give—though it might seem bold— 

A hundred years of the Golden Age 
For a year of the Age of Gold.” 


Mr. Frederick Locker has the true air of the 
writer of society-verse. He is never too much 
in earnest, and yet he is never trivial. His hu- 
mor is of a soft and enticing kind. It shines 
rather than sparkles. He understands thoroughly 
what is consistent with his aims, and seldom aims 
too high. With all the external marks of the 
“man of the world,” he touches the domestic 
sentiment faithfully and to fine issue: he is at 
home in the walks of the heart, and, though he 
can smile with an averted face, it is because he 
would rather not say all that he feels and finds 
his pleasures in. He is sincere as well as gay; 
he is serious as well as naively satirical ; there are 
a kindly glow and a ‘firm beat of the pulse felt 
beneath the courtly polish and polite banter ; 
the veins can be seen under the lily-white hand. 
His fancy is obedient to his mood, and moves 
equably even when he is consciously indulging 
in surprises. Mr. Locker and Mr. Austin Dob- 
son are nowadays frequently named together, 
and spoken of as though to similar eharacteris- 
tics they owed their measure of success. Mr. 
Locker lacks a little of Mr. Dobson’s subtile feel- 
ing for rhythm—he does not attain to the final 
felicity of some of Mr. Dobson’s separate stanzas, 
though he is less tempted by extensive knowledge 
into recondite references, odd allusions, and clas- 
sical by-play. Mr. Locker’s pride is to go as 
straight to the mark, with unhesitating English 
frankness, as a society-verse writer could go. 
Mr, Dobson has much more artistic finesse. So 
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far as two writers of the same class of verse, 
taken broadly, could be distinguished, these two 
are distinguished by this: Mr. Locker is frank 
as an old English gentleman; Mr. Dobson is re- 
served and dexterous, and often seeks to evade 
direct statement or questioning. He is conscious 
of his power to tantalize and to teach as well as 
to amuse. He inclines not seldom, therefore, to 
parable, to fable, to relieve himself by work which 
is in essence moral. He has a dash of Hogarth 
in him as well as of Horace. He has, too, the 
modern feeling for nature more strongly de- 
veloped than Mr. Locker, as seen in such poems 
as “The Seasons”; and, in widening the sphere 
of his possible activity, it may tend sometimes 
to take from him his directness. He is at once 
finer and richer than Mr. Locker; but Mr. Locker 
is more concentrated, and surer of his ground. 
Mr. Dobson loves to experiment, to try new fields, 
and is apt to ignore the value of the successes he 
has achieved, and to compromise himself by writ- 
ing for the mere ingenuity of the thing—“ trifling ” 
a little bit, though always like a scholar and a 
gentleman—and he has, in the minds of some 
very good critics, lost not a little by it. He is 
more versatile, but less self-sustained, than Mr. 
Locker; more a man of ideas; more of a student 
and a scholar than a man of the world—some- 
times, indeed, there is a shaded and reserved 
purity in his verses—as in one notable stanza of 
“Incognita ’—which is almost unexpected, and 
is not likely to be valued at its true worth by 
mere readers of society-verse. Mr. Locker suc- 
ceeds by his mixture of good English sense, sub- 
dued humor, and complete knowledge of culti- 
vated life; Mr. Dobson succeeds by his nimble 
fancy, dainty grace of expression, quaint inven- 
tiveness, and wide scholarship, sensibility, and 
general dexterity of intellect which controls it 
all, and detracts from the sense of spontaneity 
too largely. * He uses his wide learning well, to 
impart a weight to his verse which otherwise 
would be often too trivial. Besides, he has a 
turn for the courtly farcical or more dignified 
grotesque; and this, in combination with a power 
to throw his fancies into dramatic form, raises 
the expectation that he mzght become a play- 
wright, and succeed in a kind of piece which 
good society in France particularly admires, and 
which we may presume that there will be more 
and more demand for here as knowledge of 
French literature and French life increases among 
us. Of this we have no promise or suggestion in 
what Mr. Locker has given to us. 

One other point we must notice in Mr. Dob- 
son—it is his remarkable faculty of restoration. 
He will choose a certain era, and with a few 
characteristic touches, exhibiting most careful 
and loving study even of out-of-the-way books 
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and details, he will present it, pregnant and clear, 
in a stanza or two. Both his volumes show 
many instances of this, proving that he is as 
much an antiquarian as a poet can afford to be. 
His “Gentleman of the Old School” and his 
“Gentlewoman of the Old School” perhaps show 
him at his best in this line. Sometimes, as in 
‘““The Tale of Polypheme,” and “ The Ballad of 
Beau Brocade,” he condescends to the veriest 
trifling in this line also—such trifling as might 
be left to weaker hands, while he took up work 
with more humanity and promise of permanence; 
for he can write “ Verses of Humanity” as well 
as verses of society, and it is doubtful whether 
his success in the first does not a little spoil him 
for full success in the last, though his success in 
the last may only aid him in the attainment of 
true grace in the first. Such pieces as ‘ The 
Young Musician”’ bear witness for him here. 
But we must justify our deliverance so far by 
specimens. The first is from Mr. Locker, and is 
titled “To my Mistress’s Boots,” an admirable 
specimen of fun-hiding earnest : 


“TO MY MISTRESS’S BOOTS. 


‘* They nearly strike me dumb, 
And I tremble when they come 
Pit-a-pat. 
This palpitation means 
That these boots are Geraldine’s, 
Think of that. 


‘“* Oh, where did hunter win 
So delicate a skin 
For her feet? 
You lucky little kid, 
You perished, so you did, 
For my sweet. 


‘* The fairy stitching gleams 
On the toes and in the seams, 
And reveals 
That Pixies were the wags 
Who tipped these funny tags 
And these heels, 


‘* What soles! so little worn ! 
Had Crusoe—soul forlorn— 
Chanced to view 
One printed near the tide, 
How hard he would have tried 
For the two! 


‘* For Gerry’s debonair, 
And innocent and fair 
As a rose. 
She’s an angel in a frock, 
With a fascinating cock 
To her nose. 


‘* Those simpletons who squeeze 
Their extremities, to please 
Mandarins, 
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Would positively flinch 
From venturing to pinch 
Geraldine’s. 


** Cinderella’s lefts and rights 
To Geraldine’s were frights, 
. And, in truth, 
The damsel, deftly shod, 
Has dutifully trod 
From her youth. 


‘‘ The mansion—ay, and more, 
The cottage of the poor, ; 
Where there's grief 
Or sickness, are her choice, ; 
And the music of her voice 
Brings relief. 


“* Come, Gerry, since it suits 

Such a pretty puss-in-boots 
These to don, 

Set your little hand awhile 
On my shoulder, dear, and I'll 
Put them on,” 


By way of complement we may here set down 
“The Jester’s Plea’’—a piece in a stricter vein 
of moralizing—nevertheless full of the essential 
quality of such verse : 


She now compounds for winning ways 
By morals of the sternest— 
Methinks the lays of nowadays 
Are painfully in earnest. 


** When Wisdom halts, I humbly try 

To make the most of Folly: 

If Pallas be unwilling, I 
Prefer to flirt with Polly— 

To quit the goddess for the maid 
Seems low in lofty musers : 

But Pallas is a haughty jade— 
And beggars can’t be choosers. 


‘* T do not wish to see the slaves 

Of party stirring passion, 

Or psalms quite superseding staves, 
Or piety ‘ the fashion.’ 

I bless the hearts where pity glows, 
Who, here together banded, 

Are holding out a hand to those 
That wait so empty-handed ! 


‘* A righteous Work !—My masters, may 
A Jester by confession 
Scarce noticed join, half sad, half gay, 
The close of your procession ? 
The motley here seems out of place 


“THE JESTER’S PLEA. 


[ These verses were published in 1862, in a volume of 
poems (by several hands) entitled “ An Offering to 
Lancashire.” | 


‘“The World! Was jester ever in 
A viler than the present ? 
Yet if it ugly be—as sin, 
It almost is—as pleasant ! 
It is a merry world (fro ¢em.), 
And some are gay, and therefore 
It pleases them—but some condemn 
The fun they do not care for. 


*“It is an ugly world. Offend 

Good people—how they wrangle ! 

The manners that they never mend! 
The characters they mangle ! 

They ‘eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday— 

And many are afraid of God— 
And more of Mrs. GRUNDY. 


*« The time for Pen and Sword was when 

‘ My ladye fayre’ for pity 

Could tend her wounded knight, and then 
Grow tender at his ditty! 

Some ladies now make pretty songs— 
And some make pretty nurses ; 

Some men are good for righting wrongs— 
And some for writing verses, 


‘TI wish We better understood 
The tax that poets levy ! 
I know the Muse is very good— 
I think she’s rather heavy : 
VOL. X.—6 


With graver robes to mingle, 
But if one tear bedews his face, 
Forgive the bells their jingle.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson can touch a yet lighter 
strain, and impart to it a tone of truest elevation 
and dainty fragrancy of finish, This is a speci- 
men, though we were for a moment or two di- 
vided between it and the piece called “ Incog- 
nita’”’: 


‘*DORA versus ROSE. 
“<* The case ts proceeding.’ 


‘* From the tragic-est novels at Mudie’s— 
At least, on a practical plan— 
To the tales of mere Hodges and Judys, 
One love is enough for a man. 
But no case that I ever yet met is 
Like mine: I am equally fond 
Of Rose, who a charming brunette is, 
And Dora, a blonde. 


‘* Each rivals the other in powers— 
Each waltzes, each warbles, each paints— 
Miss Rose, chiefly tumble-down towers ; 
Miss Do., perpendicular saints. 
In short, to distinguish is folly ; 
’Twixt the pair, I am come to the pass 
Of Macheath between Lucy and Polly— 
Or Buridan’s ass, 


“If it happens that Rose I have singled 
For a soft celebration in rhyme, 
Then the ringlets of Dora get mingled 
Somghow with the tune and the time ; 





Or I painfully pen me a sonnet 
To an eyebrow intended for Do.’s, 
And behold ! I am writing upon it 
The legend, ‘To Rose.’ 


‘* Or I try to draw Dora (my blotter 

Is all overscrawled with her head) : 

If I fancy at last that I’ve got her, 
Tt turns to her rival instead ; 

Or I find myself placidly adding 
To the rapturous tresses of Rose 

Miss Dora’s bud-mouth, and her madding, 

Ineffable nose. 


‘‘ Was there ever so sad a dilemma? 
For Rose I would perish (pve tem.) ; 
For Dora I'd willingly stem a— 
(Whatever might offer to stem) ; 
But to make the invidious election— 
To declare that on either one’s side 
I’ve a scruple—a grain more affection, 
I can not decide. 


‘* And as either so hopelessly nice is, 

My sole and my final resource 

Is to wait some indefinite crisis— 
Some feat of molecular force, 

To solve me this riddle, conducive 
By no means to peace or repose, 

Since the issue can scarce be inclusive 

Of Dora anzd Rose.” 


(A fter-thought.) 


‘‘ But, perhaps, if a third (say a Norah), 
Not quite so delightful as Rose— 
Not wholly so charming as Dora— 
Should appear, is it wrong to suppose— 
As the claims of the others are equal— 
And flight—in the main—is the best— 
That I might ... But no matter—the sequel 
Is easily guessed.” 


Mr. Mortimer Collins has written one or two 
admirable pieces which, however — though of 
first-rate quality in points—do not maintain the 
same unity and exquisite balance as those of Mr. 
Locker or Mr. Austin Dobson. This is, per- 
haps,'the best : 


*AD CHLOEN,:M. A. 
(Lvesh from her Cambridge Examination.) 


‘* Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your nose ; 
And your brow is like the snow ; 
And the various things you know 
Goodness knows. 


‘** And the rose-flush on your cheek, 
And your algebra and Greek 
Perfect are; 
And that loving lustrous eye 
Recognizes in the sky 
Every star, 
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‘* You have pouting, piquant lips, 
You can doubtless an eclipse 
Calculate ; 
But for your cerulean hue, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


‘* Tf by an arrangement dual 
I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
The same day, 
I, as wooer, perhaps may come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra.” 


Mr. Calverley, too, we should have quoted 
from, had we space. Besides Mr. Henry 5S. 
Leigh, we must name Mr. Gosse, Mr. Cosmo | 
Monkhouse, Mr. Henley, Mr. Pennell, and Mr. 
Savile Clarke—all of whom have produced gems 
in this cameo-carving of verse. 


Mie 


WE can not pass from this section of the 
subject without a word or two about the new 
forms which have recently come into vogue. 
These are admirably fitted for certain purposes, 
and in expert hands occasionally yield a most 
satisfying effect. In the mass of instances, how- 
ever, restraint is the first feeling on reading them, 
and, therefore, we fear, not much can be hoped 
from the movement as a permanent thing. Mr. 
Dobson has written some exquisite triolets, as 
well as ballades, after the true form, and he has 
given, in an appendix to Mr. Davenport Adams's 
recent volume,* a very admirable paper descrip- 
tive of the peculiarities of all these forms; and 
this, if supplemented by his article in “The Mir- 
ror of Literature” on the “ Ballade,” will well 
convey as full an idea as any English reader can 
desire in respect to them. Their relation to vers 
de soctété is not quite so accidental as it might 
appear: for Mr. Austin Dobson has himself 
pointed out that for the most part they might be 
made effective in epigram, but only, we think, in 
epigram that has elements to ally it closely with 
society-verse. We give below one or two speci- 
mens of these forms of verse. The first shall be 
a “ballade ’’—the rule of which is that it shall be 
written on three rhymes and no more—arranged 
as a slight attention to this specimen will at once 
show to the careful reader : 


“THE. BALLAD OF PROSE AND RHYME. 
(Double Refrain.) 


‘* When the ways are heavy with mire and rut, 
In November fogs, in December snows, 
When the north wind howls, and the doors are 
shut— 


* Latter-day Lyrics: being Poems of Sentiment and 
Reflection by Living Writers. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from the whitethorn blows, 
And the jasmine-stars to the lattice climb, 

And a rosalind-face to the casement shows, 

Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme! 


When the brain gets as dry as an empty nut, 
When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a ‘ formal cut ’— 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows, 
And the young year draws to the ‘ golden prime,’ 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose— 

Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 


In a theme where the thoughts have a pendant 
strut, 

In a changing quarrel ot ‘ Ayes’ and ‘ Noes,’ 

In a starched procession of ‘If’ and ‘ But ’— 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 

But whenever a soft glance softer grows, 

And the light hours dance to the trysting-time, 

And the secret is told ‘that no one knows ’— 

Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme !” 


“ Envoy. 


In the work-a-day world—for its needs and woes, 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May bells clash and chime, 
Then hey !—for the ripple of laughing rhyme!” 


And these three triolets: 
SA Kiss. 


‘* Rose kissed me to-day, 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ? 
Let it be as it may, 

Rose kissed me to-day. 
But the pleasure gives way 

Toa savor of sorrow: _ 
Rose kissed me to-day— 

Will she kiss me to-morrow ?”’ 


“ Circe. 


** In the school of coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar— 
Oh, they fish with all nets 
In the school of coquettes ! 
When her brooch she forgets, 
Tis to show her new collar: 
In the school of coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar!”’ 


“A Tear. 


‘* There’s a tear in her eye— 

Such a clear little jewel ! 

What can make her cry ? 
There’s a tear in her eye. 

‘Puck has killed a big fly— 
And it’s terribly cruel’ ; 

There’s a tear in her eye— 
Such a clear little jewel!” 


A clever writer in “Fun” has admirably 
shown how some of these forms may be used 
for society-verse. He has given a whole series 
of them, including the rondeau. Here we have 
a rondel and a set of triolets : 


“LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 
“ Rondel, 


‘‘ T hide her in my heart, my May, 

And keep my darling captive there! 
But not because she’d fly away 

To seek for liberty elsewhere. 
For love is ever free as air! 

And as with me her love will stay, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 

And keep my darling captive there. 
Our love is love that lives for aye, 

Enchained in fetter strong and fair, 
So evermore, by night and day, 

That we our prisoned home may share, 
I hide her in my heart, my May, 

And keep my darling captive there,” 


“A PAIR OF GLOVES. 
“ Triolets. 


“* My love of loves—my May, 
In rippling shadows lying, 
Was sleeping ’mid the hay— 
My love of loves—my May ! 
The ardent sun was trying 
To kiss her dreams away ! 
My love of loves—my May, 
In rippling shadows lying ! 


‘© T knelt and kissed her lips, 

Sweeter than any flower 

The bee for honey sips ! 

I knelt and kissed her lips— 
And as her dark eyes’ power 

Awoke from sleep’s eclipse, 

I knelt and kissed her lips 
Sweeter than any flower! 


‘* The pair of gloves I won, 

My darling, pays in kisses ! 
Long may the sweet debt run— 
The pair of gloves I won! 

Till death our love dismisses 
This feud will ne’er be done— 
The pair of gloves I won, 

My darling pays in kisses 


1? 


III. 

THE Scottish school — of which Professor 
Aytoun, Mr. Outram, and others of the Black- 
wood band, were the proper founders—was ori- 
ginally based on merely humorous character- 
sketching, as seen in “ The Annuity.” It has 
passed—perhaps in peculiar consonance with the 
national character—into two main lines: con- 
vivial humor of the broader kind, always with a 
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more or less pronounced purpose of specific sat~ 
ire of foibles and extravagances; and a free 
criticism of the national orthodoxy, with a view 
of broadening and liberalizing it. In this latter 
phase it has been, so to say, taken possession of 
by the Broad-Church party; and some of the 
happiest efforts of Dr. Norman MacLeod in 
verse would belong to this class—especially the 
“ Waggin o’ oor Dog’s Tail.” It is felt in the 
“Curling Song” also; and, indeed, it might be 
said that Norman MacLeod never fell into the 
lighter mood without carrying a shade of this 
earnest purpose with him. But he was. not ar- 
tistically delicate, and his points were not always 
taken with full feeling. He lacked wholly the 
art Horatian, and must, for this reason, rank only 
as third or fourth rate, in spite of his fine spir- 
its, his readiness, his spontaneity, and earnest 
purpose. It has been well said that the Scotch 
are peculiar in that they can afford to scrutinize 
their own oddities, and, on occasion, to look at 
themselves precisely like a third person. This is 
seen in much of the verse we are now dealing 
with. A few specimens of the more typical 
classes are all that we can afford to give. The 
first shall be from Lord Neaves on “ The Origin 
of Species”: 


“THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
“A New Song. 


“ Have you heard of this question the Doctors among, 
Whether all living things from a Monad have 
sprung ? . 
This has lately been said, and now shall be sung, 
Which nobody can deny. 


‘Not one or two ages sufficed for the feat, 
It required a few millions the change to complete ; 
But now the thing’s done, and it looks rather neat, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“The original Monad, our great-great-grandsire, 
To little or nothing at first did aspire ; 
But at last to have offspring it took a desire, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“This Monad becoming a father or mother, 
By budding or bursting, produced such another ; 
And shortly there followed a sister or brother, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“But Monad no longer designates them well— 
They’re a cluster of molecules now, or a cell ; 
But, which of the two, Doctors only can tell, 

Which nobody can deny. 


‘These beings increasing grew buoyant with life, 
And each to itself was both husband and wife ; 
And at first, strange to say, the two lived without 

strife, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ But such crowding together soon troublesome grew, 
And they thought a division of labor would do; 
So their sexual system was parted in two, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Thus Plato supposes that, severed by fate, 
Human halves run about, each in search of its mate, 
Never pleased till they gain their original state, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“‘Excrescences fast were now trying to shoot ; 
Some put out a finger, some put out a foot ; 
Some set up a mouth, and some sent out a root, 

Which nobody can deny. 


“Some, wishing to walk, manufactured a limb ; 
Some rigged out a fin, with a purpose to swim ; 
Some opened an eye, some remained dark and dim, 

Which nobody can deny. 


‘Some creatures grew bulky, while others were small 
As Nature sent food for the few or for all ; 
And the weakest, we know, ever go to the wall, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“A Deer with a neck that was longer by half 
Than the rest of its family (try not to laugh !), 
By stretching and stretching became a Giraffe, 

Which nobody can deny. 


“A very tall Pig, with a very long nose, 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 
And he then by the name of an Elephant goes, 
Which nobody will deny. 


“ The four-footed beast that we now call a Whale, 
Held its hind legs so close that it grew to a tail, 
Which it uses for thrashing the sea like a flail, 

Which nobody can deny. 


“ Pouters, tumblers, and fantails are from the same — 


source ; 


The racer and hack may be traced to one Horse hs ¥ tie 


So men were developed from Monkeys, of course, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“ An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 
As a Lord of creation established his reign, 

Which nobody can deny. 


“ But I’m sadly afraid, if we do not take care, 
A relapse to low life may our prospects impair ; 
So of beastly propensities let us beware, 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Their lofty position our children may lose, 
And, reduced to all-fours, must then narrow their 
views ; 
Which would wholly unfit them for filling our shoes, 
Which nobody can deny. 


\ 


“ Their vertebrz next might be taken away, 
When they’d sink to an oyster or insect some day, 
Or the pitiful part of a polypus play, 
Which nobody can deny. 


Me: 
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“Thus losing Humanity’s nature and name, 
And descending through varying stages of shame, 
They’d return to the Monad from which we all 
came, 
Which nobody can deny. 


In slightly different view we may cite the fol- 
lowing : 


“LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON SUNDAY. 
“A Lyric for Sunday Night. 


‘** We Zealots, made up of stiff clay, 

The sour-looking children of sorrow, 
While not over-jolly to-day, 

Resolved to be wretched to-morrow. 
We can’t for certainty tell 

What mirth may molest us on Monday ; 
But, at least, to begin the week well, 

Let us all be unhappy on Sunday. 


‘* That day, the calm season of rest, 

Shall come to us freshing and frigid ; 

A gloom all our thoughts shall invest, 
Such as Calvin would call over-rigid. 

With sermons from morning till night, 
We'll strive to be decent and dreary : 

To preachers a praise and delight, 
Who never think sermons can weary. 


‘* All tradesmen cry up their own wares ; 
In this way they agree well together : 
The mason by stone and lime swears ; 
The tanner is always for leather. 
The smith still for iron would go ; 
The schoolmaster stands up for teaching ; 
And the parson would have you to know 
There’s nothing on earth like his preaching. 


“< The face of kind Nature is fair ; 
But our system obscures its effulgence: 
How sweet is a breath of fresh air! 
But our rules don’t allow the indulgence. 
These gardens, their walks and green bowers, 
Might be free to the poor man for one day ; 
But no, the glad plants and gay flowers 
Mustn’t bloom or smell sweetly on Sunday. 


‘* What though a good precept we strain 

Till hateful and hurtful we make it ! 

What though, in thus pulling the rein, 
We may draw it so tight as to break it ! 

Abroad we forbid folks to roam, 
For then they get social or frisky ; 

But of course they can sit still at home 
And get dismally drunk on whisky. 


** Then, though we can’t certainly tell 
How mirth may molest us on Monday ; 
At least, we begin the week well,— 
Let us all be unhappy on Sunday.” 


We have preferred to give these to the yet 


better known “ Origin of Languages,” or the 
song, “I’m very fond of Water,’ as being less 
likely to be familiar to our readers. 

Professor Blackie, who not seldom ruins his 
poems of this class for any purpose but chorus- 
singing, through his rough-and-ready off-hand 
style, and his inveterate disregard of form, has 
written at least two good things, of which we 
shall present a copy to our reader, assured that 
he will laugh lightly over them. The first is 
metaphysical, and is named— 


“CONCERNING I AND NON-CI. 


‘* Since father Noah first tapped the vine, 
And warmed his jolly old nose, 
All men to drinking do much incline, 
But why, no drinker yet knows ; 
We drink and-we never think how! 
And yet, in our drinking, - 
The root of deep thinking 
Lies very profound, 
As I will expound 
To all who will drink with me now! 


‘* The poets—God knows, a jovial race— 
Have ever been lauding of wine ; 
Of Bacchus they sing, and his rosy face, 
And the draught of the beaker divine ; 
Yet all their fine phrases are vain ; 
They pour out the essence 
Of brain-effervescence, 
With rhyme and rant 
And jingling cant, 
But nothing at all they explain. 


‘* But I, who quaff the thoughtful well 
Of Plato and old Aristotle, 
And Kant, and Fichte, and Hegel, can tell 
The wisdom that lies in the bottle ; 
I drink, and in drinking I know. 
With a glance keen and nimble 
I pierce through the symbol, 
And seize the soul 
Of truth in the bowl, 
Behind the sensuous show ! 


‘* Now brim yonr glass, and plant it well 
Beneath your nose on the table, 
And you will find what philosophers tell 
Of I and non-I is no fable : 
Now listen to wisdom, my son ! 
Myself am the subject, 
This wine is the object, 
These things are two, 
But I’ll prove to you 
That subject and object are one. 


‘* T take this glass in my hand, and stand 
Upon my legs, if I can, 
And look and smile benign and bland, 
And feel that I am a man. 
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Now stretch all the strength of your brains ! 
I drink—and the object 
Is lost in the subject, 
Making one entity 
In the identity 
Of me and the wine in my veins! 


‘¢ And now if Hamilton, Fraser, or Mill, 
This point can better explain, 
You may learn from them, with method and skill, 
To plumb the abyss of your brain; 
But this simple faith I avow— 
The root of true thinking 
Lies just in deep drinking, 
As I have shown, 
By a way of my own, 
To this jolly good company now.” 


The next is on a very suitable theme for a 
professor who at once is a book-worm and is 
not: — 


“SOME BOOK-WORMS WILL SIT AND 
WILL STUDY. 


** Some book-worms will sit and will study 

Along with their dear selves alone, 

Till their brain like a mill-pond grows muddy, 
And their heart is as cold as a stone. 

But listen to what I now say, boys, 
Who know the fine art to unbend ; 

And all labor without any play, boys, 
Makes Jack a dull boy in the end. 


‘‘ There's Moodie, no doubt he’s a fellow 
Of heart, and of head has no lack ; 
But his cheek like a lemon is yellow, 

And he bends like a camel his back. 
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I tell him the worst of all evils 
Is cram ; and to live on this plan 
Is to nourish a host of blue devils, 
To plague him when he is a man. 


** Sure Solomon knew what was fitting 

To keep a man juicy and fresh, 

And he says there is nothing like sitting 
O’er books to bring grief to the flesh. 

From quarto to folio creeping, 
Some record of folly to gain, 

He says that your red eyes are keeping 
Dull watch o’er the night-oil in vain. 


“‘ T guess you have heard many sermons 

Not wiser at all than my rhymes, 

But perhaps you don’t know what determines 
Their sense to be nonsense sometimes. 

Though bright the great truth may be beaming, | 
Through dimness it struggles in vain, 

Of vapors from stomach upsteaming 
Unhealthy, that poison the brain. 


‘* Beside her old wheel when ’tis birring, 
A spinster may sit and may croon ; 
But a meddlesome youth should be stirring 
Like Hermes, with wings to his shoon ; 
With a club, or a bat, or a mallet, 
Making sport with the ball on the green, 
Or roaming abouf with a wallet 
Where steamboats and tourists are seen. 


‘* Then rise from the lean-visaged study, 

That drains all the sap from your brains ; 

Give your face to the breeze, and grow ruddy 
With blood that exults in the veins. 

Trust me—for I know what I say, boys— 
And use the fine art to unbend— 

All work, with no season of play, boys, 
Makes Jack a dull boy in the end!” 


ALEX. H. JAPP (Gentleman's Magazine). 





SHE COURR WAND  TITERARY SALONS VOPY ORE 
oA: 


Lees CHARLOTTE JACKSON’S “Old 

. Paris” * is a favorable example of that 
type of book which is always keenly appreciated 
by the numerous class of readers who find for- 
mal history too exacting in its demands upon their 
attention, and yet are apt to regard habitual nov- 
el-reading as a frivolous dissipation. Following 
_ in its arrangement the general order of historical 
events, it carefully avoids anything like chro- 
nological or consecutive narrative; uses “wars, 
_ * Old Paris: Its Court and Literary Salons, By 


Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 
Holt & Co. 


By 
New York: Henry 


battles, and the crises of nations” merely as 
themes about which to cluster personal anecdotes 
and reminiscences ; and perpetually endeavors to 
clothe the dry bones of historical fact with the 
flesh and blood, vitality and vividness of contem- 
porary occurrences. It is the sort of personal 
gossip and social chit-chat with which a conver- 
sationally inclined historian might embroider and 
illustrate the bare outlines of his laboriously con- 
structed text; and, in fact, furnishes the newest 
modern parallel to those garrulous old chronicles 
in which the personal traits and idiosyncrasies of 
the actors are rendered so much more prominent 
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than the events in which they took part. When 
as well done as in Lady Jackson’s book, this work 
is exceedingly entertaining, and is by no means 
destitute of instructiveness. The facts, the phe- 
nomena, and the events which, in their public 
aspects, are described with such minute precision 
by Tocqueville and Taine are here depicted on 
their personal and social side; and, if we learn 
nothing new or important about the history of 
the period, we at least get a more intimate view 
of the men and women whose figures for any 
reason stand out against the obscure background 
of events. 

Beginning with the coronation of Marie de 
Médicis, second wife of Henry IV, and the closely 
following assassination of the latter, the book 
traverses nearly the whole of that seventeenth 
century which, in its social and literary aspects, 
is regarded by French writers generally as the 
most brilliant period in the history of their nation, 
and closes with the announcement that through- 
out the gay and fickle society of that Paris which 
he had embellished and glorified there was a sen- 
sation of relief when it became generally known 
that the Grand Monarque was dead, It wasa 
period of very varied and romantic interest, and 
the keynote to Lady Jackson’s sketch of it is 
given on the opening page. ‘ Woman,” she says, 
“played an important part in it, contributing 
_ largely toward the reform then achieved in the 
French language, and in the corrupt and gross 
manners of the age, and introducing into the so- 
cial relations of life that peculiar grace, fascinat- 
ing ease, vivacity, and indefinable charm still 
vainly sought for in society out of France.”’ The 
period of the Hotel de Rambouillet and the Pré- 
czeuses on the one hand, and of the long dynasty 
of royal mistresses on the other, there never was 
a time, perhaps, even in France, when women 
played so prominent and dominant a part both in 
public and private life; and it is concerning the 
women of the period that Lady Jackson is most 
copious in her details and most piquant in her 
revelations. Yet she has not contented herself, it 
should be said, with a mere “chrondzcle scanda- 
leuse.” Like a sympathetic portrait-painter, she 
is more anxious to discover whatever is beautiful 
or winning in a sitter than to lay bare her blem- 
ishes; and, though some of the most shameless 
of modern Messalinas figure in her pages, there 
is nothing in the book which one lady might not 
utter in conversation with another. Only a lady, 
in fact, well versed in the convenances could 
have treated certain awkward episodes with such 
adroitness and tact. A man would have been 
sure to blunder, either by saying too much or by 
saying nothing at all. 

The book lends itself with remarkable facility 
to quotation, and an entire number of the “ Jour- 


nal” might readily be filled with appetizing and 
suggestive passages —in fact, to fill an entire 
number would be easier than to do it justice in 
the three or four pages that can be spared to us. 
In gleaning here and there such bits as commend 
themselves by reason of their convenient length, 
we shall attempt nothing like systematic arrange- 
ment, but follow the author’s example in flitting 
from topic to topic, according as attention is 
arrested or curiosity piqued by some salient fact 
or entertaining anecdote. The following brief 
description of Paris in the reign of Louis XIII, 
though it comes in the middle of the book, is as 
good as any other, perhaps, to begin with : 


‘* But old Paris, to accommodate its army of use- 
less monks and nuns, was encumbered with large 
monasteries and convents innumerable ; and though 
many fine hotels of the zod/esse were built during the 
reign, yet their high outer walls, together with the 
gloomy surroundings of the numerous monastic build- 
ings, and the network of crooked, and narrow, and 
filthily dirty streets, formed a ‘out ensemble of the 
dreariest kind, even by day, but especially when dark- 
ness came on. Yet there were oases of brightness 
in this desert of gloom, and on sunny spring morn- 
ings and moonlight summer evenings, the dirty old 
city, then one of the chief plague-spots of Europe, 
might, even in the days of ‘ ¢riste Louis Treize,’ 
have been called ‘gay Paris.” Those oases were 
the Cours de la Reine and the gardens of the Place 
Royale, where beauty and fashion loved to disport 
themselves. Then, behind the high walls were large 
private grounds, where the dwellers in fine hétels 
could ramble at their pleasure, or assemble their 
friends for the garden-parties of the period. But 
the poor! Ah! it wasa fearful place for the poor. 
It was well for them that even one ecclesiastic was 
found to teach that it was in the world that God 
should be served, and not in convent-cells. For 
Paris, from the rapidly increasing number of its mo- 
nastic establishments, seemed likely to become a city 
of convents—abodes of superstition, ignorance, idle- 
ness, and vice.” 


Some further details concerning the condi- 
tion of the city and the state of society at that 
period are given in the graphic passage descrip- 
tive of the assassination of Henry IV. We make 
room for a part of it only: 


“Later in the day [May 14, 1610] the King had 
a fancy to see how the preparations for the Queen’s 
public entry were progressing. He was accom- 
panied in his coach by the Duc d’Epernon, and 
three or four other nobles. It was seldom he used 
a coach, owing, it has been said, to a superstitious 
presentiment of evil likely to befall him in one. 
But it seems hardly necessary to assign superstition 
as his objection to using a coach, when we remem- 
ber what sort of vehicles the Paris coach-builders 
then produced. They were small, open rooms (no 
glass windows), either set without springs on a frame 
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with four immensely large wheels, or suspended to 
long spokes by broad leather bands. Thus, with a 
fair prospect of dislocation to the limbs of the occu- 
pant, these unwieldy constructions went jolting or 
swinging over the ups and downs formed by the 
mounds of dirt that impeded their progress in the 
wretchedly paved and unpaved streets of the old 
city. And it required dexterous handling on the 
part of the driver to guide the four or six horses 
attached to these cumbrous conveyances, so as to 
avoid collisions in the narrow and tortuous thorough- 
fares. But, luckily, coaches were not yet numerous, 
and only the very rich could afford to take an airing 
in that stately and comfortless fashion. 

‘* Tt was an unexpected obstruction by carts that 
afforded Ravaillac the opportunity of taking the 
King’s life. Preparations for the /é¢e had occasioned 
the employment of an unusual number of carts, and 
the royal equipage was brought to a standstill by 
two of them on that spot in the Rue St.-Honoré 
(known to most persons who have visited Paris) 
which then formed the corner of the narrow Rue de 
la Ferronnérie. There, during the momentary con- 
fusion that ensued, the vile purpose of the assassin 
was but too fatally accomplished. He mounted the 
projecting steps of the coach, leaned far into it, and 
twice, with a dagger, furiously attacked the King; 
the second time piercing his heart.” 


The following is a typical specimen of the 
personal anecdotes which are scattered profusely 
through the volume. It is told of the poet Mal- 
herbe, who was more noted, perhaps, for his 
dilettanteism in language than for his poetry: 


“He had been prevailed on, when near his end, 
to be confessed by a priest. The good father after- 
ward proceeded to expatiate, in language neither 
classical nor poetical, on the joys awaiting the dying 
man in heaven. Malherbe listened, evidently much 
disturbed in mind. The priest attributed it to con- 
science awakened by his eloquence, and became 
more earnest, and, as he thought, more impressive. 
The old poet could endure it no longer. Raising 
himself in his bed, he exclaimed: ‘Improve your 
style, sir! You have disgusted me with the joys of 
heaven!’ then fell back exhausted on his pillow. 
An old nurse sat by the bedside ; she had been much 
edified to hear of the joys of heaven. Now she rose, 
looked sadly at the priest, and whispered: ‘ Poor 
man! poorman! His head is quite gone, sir. Only 
an hour ago he raved at me, even worse, sir, even 
worse, and called out, ‘‘Who is your authority for 
that word?” though I spoke to him quite kind and 
civil. Poor man, his head is gone!’” 


The principal literary event of the early years 
of the seventeenth century was the publication 
of “ Astrée,” a romance of the Marquis d’Urfé. 
“ Astrée” is a pastoral allegory, with shepherds 
and shepherdesses as the principal personages, 
but describing the amours platonzques of the 
author, and introducing many episodes of the 


gallantries of the court of Henry IV. It is sen- 
timental in the extreme, and abounds in affecta- 
tions, yet it had an unprecedented success, and 
exercised an extraordinary influence upon the 
manners of the day. Arcadia became the rage. 
Fine ladies, sated with the customary round of 
fashionable gallantries, were desirious of repro- 
ducing those scenes of pastoral love and idleness ; 
and Vauquelin des Ivetaux, formerly Governor of 
Caen and preceptor to the Dauphin, actually at- 
tempted to realize d’Urfé’s fantastic imaginings. 
He had led a dissipated life, but, having read 
“ Astrée,” he was so charmed with the pastoral 
one that he resolved to forsake his irregularities, 
and to seek in the evening of his days (he was 
then between sixty and seventy) the pure joys 
and peace that Arcadia promised : 


‘He retired to a house with large gardens, which 
belonged to him, in the Faubourg St.-Germain. 
There, dressed in the correct shepherd costume, with 
his rustic pipe, and by his side a pretty shepherdess, 
in pink and blue silk, and a crook trimmed with 
ribbons and lace, he wandered about his grounds. 
The shepherd carried a lute, and when he and his 
gentile amie reposed beneath a shady tree, or lounged 
near a pond that did duty for a crystal stream, he 
played on his pipe while the lady twanged the lute 
and sang a few snatches of song. The gentleman 
led two lambs by a silken cord. They were ‘the 
milk-white flock,’ and lay at the feet of the shepherd 
and shepherdess when they sat down on a grassy 
slope to expatiate on the delights and pure joys of 
pastoral life and sentimental friendship. M. des 
Ivetaux lived in this way for some years, when 
weather permitted ; and, as he lived to the age of 
ninety, it may be presumed that he found pastoral 
life pleasant and easy, and that rusticating agreed 
with him. He went out of the world to the sound 
of the lute and shepherd’s pipe, accompanying an 
idyl of his own composing, for he was a tolerable 
poet. He thought that sweet simple sounds soothed 
the spirit when winging its flight from earth to the 
bowers of bliss.) The end of this shepherd was 
peace.” 


Even this attempt to realize them does not 
seem to have been sufficient to dissipate the 
charm of these grotesque affectations ; and both 
D’Urfé and M. des Ivetaux were surpassed by 
those who came after them and were emulous 
of their reputation. Perhaps the culmination of 
the absurdity was reached in “ The Map of the 
Country of Love,” which was drawn up by Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry as a sort of guide to the 
gradations of the tender passion prescribed by 
the code of laws that regulated the sentimental 
chivalry and love @ la mode of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Here is Lady Jackson’s account 


, 


of this “ Carte du Pays de Tendre 


“On this map of the progress of the tender pas- 
sion was first marked the ‘Lake of Indifference,’ 
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whence you looked on the shores of ‘ Disinterested 
Pleasure ’—the pleasure the mind derives from first 
gazing on a beautiful object ; in this case, a fair lady. 
Thence the road was traced to the ‘ Hamlet of Re- 
spect,’ and onward to the villages of ‘ Billet-doux,’ 
‘ Billet. galant,’ ‘ Jolis Vers,’ ‘Complaisance,’ ‘ Sou- 
mission,’ ‘ Petits Soins,’ ‘ Assiduité,’ till you came to 
the larger villages or small towns of ‘Empresse- 
ment’ and ‘ Sensibilité,’ leading direct to the city of 
* Tendre,’ on the ‘ River of Inclination,’ which flowed 
into the ‘Mer Dangereuse.’ There, after tossing 
about, ‘from the base of the wave to the billow’s 
crown,’ if you did not get wrecked, or founder in a 
storm, you had a chance of finding at last the 
‘Haven of Rest,’ which, of course, meant mar- 
riage.” 


Next to the doings of the Grand Monarque, 
which, of course, furnish an inexhaustible theme 
to the society chronicler, more of Lady Jackson’s 
space is given to the famous Hotel de Rambouil- 
let than to any other topic. During a consider- 
able portion of the century it was as distinctly the 
literary and intellectual center of France as the 
court of Louis XIV was the social center; and 
its influence, while as profound, was far more 
wholesome and lasting. Says Lady Jackson: 


‘The Hotel de Rambouillet and its stately host- 
‘ess deserve to be celebrated, for it was in the famous 
salon blew that the pleasures of social intercourse 
were first realized in France, and learning and men- 
tal gifts met with their due appreciation. There, too, 
the French first recognized the social equality of 
woman, while the blameless life of the Marquise set 
an example to her sex, which, if all her society did 
not follow, all were there compelled, by putting on 
the semblance of doing so, to honor. For accom- 
plishing so much in the midst of depravity and a de- 
moralized court, the few affectations of the Rambouil- 
let circle [such as those of the “ Carte du Pays de 
Tendre”’| may be pardoned.” ; 


If all the scattered passages in which the 
author refers to the Hdétel de Rambouillet were 
brought together in consecutive order, we should 
have an article of the highest value and interest ; 
but we can make room for but one representative 
selection. Referring to the period when Cor- 
neille was reading there in the evenings his new- 
ly written tragedies, Lady Jackson says : 


“Its circle was now greatly extended ; not only 
the celebrated salon bleu, which was especially de- 
voted to the reading of new works and conversations 
on stated subjects, was overflowing with guests, but 
its spacious neighbor and rival in elegance, the salon 
jaune, and often the whole suite of reception-rooms, 
was thrown open to them; so numerously were the 
réunions of the Marquise attended. And it was not 
exclusively a literary coterie, though the ete of the 
gens de lettres were present, and obscurely born genius 
and rising talent sought and received there welcome 
and encouragement. Courtiers and ladies of the 
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highest rank, who could make no pretensions to 
learning and very little to esfrz¢, mingled with the 
throng, attracted by the polished ease and general 
tone of good-breeding that prevailed in the crowded 
salons of Rambouillet, and contrasted so strikingly 
with the roughness and grossness of the manners of 
the court. 

“Tt was not necessary to produce quarterings of 
nobility to obtain an introduction to the assemblies 
of the Marquise ; but intelligence, talent, and above 
all good manners, were indispensable qualifications 
for that honor. Merit there ranked above birth ; 
esprit in itself was reckoned a dignity ; and to litera- 
ture and its professors was accorded a degree of con- 
sideration which hitherto the grandees of society had 
rarely, if ever, vouchsafed to them, The Hodtel de 
Rambouillet served also as a school of manners for 
the court. The tone of refinement it was necessary 
to observe there was a protest against the open de- 
pravity, both of conduct and speech, which survived 
in the society of the Louvre, long after the evil ex- 
ample of Henry IV had ceased to give sanction to 
it; 

“The salons of Rambouillet afforded, no doubt, 
many examples of high-flown sentimentality and 
affectation, as well as of overstrained or stilted po- 
liteness. And it has been suspected that before the 
period of its greatest vogue and importance (from 
1635 to 1645) there existed among the society that 
frequented the hotel, composed as it was of persons 
of such different social grades; a carefully suppressed 
undercurrent of mutual disdain. The pride of birth, 
the pride of intellect, the pride of purse, each re- 
ceived a shock from the presence of the others, and 
could not immediately amalgamate, though repre- 
sented there only by the &¢e of each class. It argues 
in the hostess the possession of a high degree of tact 
and social savotr-faire to have succeeded so happily 
in soothing the ruffled spirits of her high and mighty 
guests, and bringing the discordant elements in her 
circle to act so favorably on each other as to produce 
that general tone of good-breeding, that courtesy of 
manner, that suavity of expression — indicating re- 
spect for others as well as self-respect — which char- 
acterized those who had mixed with the société polie 
of Rambouillet. 

“From Rambouillet emanated ‘ sentiment de 
toutes les bienséances,’ and a tone of refinement which, 
with the spread of the social instinct, gradually im- 
bued French society generally. It is one of the glo- 
ries of that celebrated hétel that its influence on the 
manners of the age was felt by all classes and condi- 
tions, even to the inferior degrees of the social scale, 
and has never, through all the changing fortunes of 
the nation, become wholly extinct. Ifno great amend- 
ment was wrought by its influence on the morals of 
the age, at least the attempt to reform them was 
made by inculcating a respect for purity of life, of 
which the unblemished one of the Marquise afforded 
an example.” 


A highly interesting passage is that which 
describes the origin of the most famous literary 
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institution in the world—the Académie Fran- 
catse: 


“Tt had been for some time the custom of a few 
literary men—nine in number—to assemble on cer- 
tain evenings at the hétel of the rich financier, Con- 
rart, a great patron of literature and himself a writer. 
Their object was free discussion on learned subjects ; 
also the improvement of the French language, by 
bringing into discredit certain words in general use 
by coarse writers of that day, and banishing from 
familiar conversation those pompous terms in which 
it was becoming customary to clothe the most simple 
ideas. These /¢erati were all frequenters of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, but at Conrart’s private 7é- 
unions—to which they gave the name of the ‘ Petite 
Académie’—they were under far less restraint. No 
ladies were present toward whom it was their privi- 
lege or irksome duty to play the part of ‘ galants 
hommes, and the etiquette observed in the salon 
éleu—to their great relief, no doubt—was not in- 
sisted upon in the Salon Conrart. 

“ The meetings of this select and learned ‘ Coun- 
cil of Nine’ soon came to the knowledge of the 
indefatigable Boisrobert, who was ever ready to play 
the part of jackal to the lion De Richelieu. Always 

was he keenly on the watch to snatch at any and 

every thing that promised to afford but a shred to- 
ward the weaving of that cloak of false glory with 
which the cardinal-minister was to dazzle the eyes of 
_ posterity, despite the personal vices it concealed, 
and the merciless tyranny by which he extinguished 
the liberties of the people. Boisrobert, therefore, 
sought admission to the véunions of the Salon Con- 
rart. But it was contrary to the rules of the Petite 
Académie to admit outsiders, and, as a man of letters, 
Boistobert could claim no consideration whatever. 
He was in repute, in fact, only with his master, and 
even he valued him less for his small poetic talent 
than fora certain genial humor and flow of spirits 
that often dispelled the fits of spleen he was subject 
to. 

“ Antoine Godeau, who had put the Benedicite 
into verse, for which the Cardinal, for the sake of 
making a jew de mots, gave him the bishopric of 
Grasse, was one of the Nine. - To him, as having a 
sort of claim upon his good offices, Boisrobert ad- 
dressed himself. And, through Godeau’s influence, 
the stringent rule, ‘that no strangers be admitted,’ 
was relaxed in favor of the powerful minister’s secre- 
tary. After reporting to his master what he had 
done and had seen and heard, he suggested that, with 
a larger number of members and a legal form given 
to it, such an assembly might become an influential 
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one in the literary world. The suggestion was fa- 
vorably received by his Eminence. He saw in it 
both present and future renown, as the patron and 
protector of men of learning and as the enlightened 
minister who first, in France, gave an impulse to the 
cultivation of letters. Boisrobert was authorized to 
propose, in the Cardinal’s name, that the Petite 
Académie should extend its limited circle and in- 
crease its sphere of usefulness by placing itself under 
legal sanction. 

‘The proposal was not well received. The little 
society did not desire the interference of the Cardi- 
nal. Its members, therefore, deputed Boisrobert to 
represent to him that, by increasing their number and 
fettering themselves with legal forms, one of the 
chief objects of their meetings—the spending the 
evenings together as intimate private friends, in or- 
der to discuss freely and irresponsibly certain literary 
questions, and other topics of interest to them and 
their host—would at once be at an end. Fora time, 
there the matter rested ; but neither Boisrobert nor 
the Cardinal had given it up. The former, by perse- 
verance, obtained admission to the Petite Académie 
as its tenth member, By degrees, and through his 
influence, eight others were introduced, when the 
question of ‘legal form’ was again brought on the 
tapis and put to the vote. The original nine voted 
against it, also one of the new members, so that the 
Cardinal was yet ina minority. Boisrobert still per. 
severed, intrigued, and insisted, until the number of 
members was increased to twenty-eight. His Emi- 
nence himself now appeared on the scene, secure of 
victory, for his indefatigable secretary had already 
secured it for him. A majority of the society de- 
cided in favor of the Cardinal’s proposal to found an 
Académie Francaise, and consequently in 1634 the 
regulations for the formation of the society were 
drawn up—Balzac, Vaugelas, Chapelain, and Voi- 
ture becoming members. In January, 1635, the let- 
ters patent for the legal establishment of the Acad- 
emy and its forty arm-chairs were given.” 


Though Lady Jackson’s anecdotes and chit- 
chat flow trippingly and easily from her pen, the 
collecting of them has evidently been the result 
of wide reading and creditable industry. Her 
style, too, is admirably adapted to her purpose, 
its only fault being the too frequent introduction 
of French phrases when plain English would 
have answered as well, or even better. Many 
of these phrases are objectionable, not merely 
because they are in a foreign tongue, but because 
they are used in a technical or temporary sense. 
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NE Mr. ALFRED AyRES, hitherto unknown 
to public fame, has compiled a pronouncing 
manual of words often mispronounced, which he 
calls “ The Orthoépist.” The book appears to have 
been prepared with a great deal of care, but for the 
most part it is a cautious reproduction of the ortho- 
épy of the dictionaries, only occasionally venturing 
to dispute their authority. This, no doubt, makes 
the manual all the more useful to persons who wish 
their pronunciation to conform to accepted usage, 
so far as the dictionary may be trusted to report 
usage, but it may be questioned whether Mr. Ayres 
could not have done more permanent service to the 
language had he made some attempt to establish the 
analogies and the principles of pronunciation, with 
the purpose of bringing the current confusion into 
some sort of method and order. At present much 
of our pronunciation is wholly capricious, espe- 
cially as regards vowel-sounds in unaccented sylla- 
bles. There are certain slovenly and corrupt prac- 
tices which are condemned by the dictionaries, and 
other equally slovenly and primarily corrupt practices 
which are approved by them. We must not, for 
instance, say hov’/ for hovel, but we must say grov’l 
for grovel. Weare required to say hev’n and elev’n 
for heaven and eleven, but are put at once out of the 
pale of good speakers if we say £//’x for Ellen. To 
say dev'l for devel or bush'l for bushel is to prove 
one’s self a vulgarian, but not to say ev’/ for evz/ is to 
set one’s self down as an ignoramus. It is wholly 
wrong to say pan’/ for panel, but wholly right to say 
old’ for olden. It is really impossible to account 
for these differences. They are certainly irrational, 
and the wonder is that they should continue to re- 
ceive the support of orthoépists. Are of’ for often, 
cas’l for castle, has’n for hasten, anything more than 
approved corruptions? Story writers, commonly 
make ignorant characters say agen for again and 
bin for been, apparently unconscious that these pecu- 
liarities accord with the dictionaries, and are authori- 
tatively correct. But, perhaps the grossest accepted 
corruption is in gallus for gallows and bellus for bel- 
fows. But this corruption has survived in the dic- 
tionaries much longer than in usage. Walker ac- 
cepts the pronunciation because “the last syllable of 
these words is corrupted beyond recovery into /us.” 
This may have been true in England at the time it 
was written, but it is certainly not true to-day in 
America. Nineteen twentieths of cultivated people 
here pronounce the last syllable as it is written, and 
many of them would set down gallus and Jdellus as 
the pronunciation of the hopelessly ignorant. The 
reason given by Walker for retaining the pronuncia- 
tion no longer exists, and dictionaries and pronounc- 
ing manuals may as well show as much enlighten- 
ment in this matter as do the people who are not 
orthoépists, 


An equally unaccountable confusion exists as to 
the proper syllable, in words of more than one syl- 
lable, upon which the accent should fall. Ease of 
utterance settles the point in some cases, but is dis- 
regarded in others. We may, in obedience to this 
convenient rule, say commendable, but we ought not 
to say lamentable or hospitable. Why, we may ask, 
should not we say admirable and preferable as well 
as commendable? This ease of utterance permits the 
accent in accessory to slip from the first syllable to 
the second, but allows no such privilege in despicable 
or in exemplary or in exigency, and many similar 
words, holding us, in these instances, to the accent on 
the first syllable. Mr. Ayres would like orthoepy to 
be accented on the second syllable, in face of Walker, 
Worcester, Webster, and Smart, because it is so much 
easier of utterance than with the accent on the first 
syllable, but does not venture to question those au- 
thorities in other instances. It seems to us only ra- 
tional that ease of utterance should uniformly deter- 
mine the placing of the accent, except in cases where 
some contrary principle is involved, and we wish that 
Mr. Ayres had insisted upon the application of a rule 
of this kind. 

The English are more prone than we to slighted 
sounds and dropped letters. The American is apt 
to go to the other extreme, and dwell too much on 
the vowels in unaccented syllables. He speaks of 
territory, history, and legislator, Dickens ridicules 
this tendency in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Usage be- 
ing not so fixed with us as it is in England, and 
Americans being great readers, pronunciation is apt 
here to come nearer to the form of the written word. 
This middle-class pronunciation, derived from books 
and not from society, isa little pedantic and stiff. 
It pronounces Worcester in three syllables ; it fails to 
condense extra-ordinary to extrordinary ; it forgets 
to drop the ¢ in often, hasten, and castle; it is igno- 
rant of polite slur and the sanctioned slovenliness 
that prevails in high places. There are sins of 
omission, of course, many persons with us being spe- 
cially disrespectful to the letter ~, talking about 
our /ib-ah-ty, and our “ glorious free gove’nment.” 
And we are so prone—in common here with our 
English brethren—to drop the final consonant in 
words ending in zzg,as in singing, ringing, going, 
etc., which commonly come forth clipped to szmg- 
in’, ringin’, goin’, and to ignominiously despoil 
round, bound, and, etc., of their final letter, that, 
applying the Walker doctrine, these corruptions 
should meet with the sanction of the orthoépists— 
for they are apparently ‘“‘ beyond recovery.” And if 
the mere prevalence of a corruption sanctions it, why 
should not our orthoépists instruct us to utter /e~ 
moorrer for to-morrow, which we hear every day in 
our lives? <A person uninformed on this subject 
might innocently suppose that it is the business of 
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standard dictionaries to condemn corruptions of all 
kinds, and that compilers of ‘Manuals of Pronun- 
ciation” might well take the responsibility of clear- 
ing up confusion rather than devote themselves to 
confirming bad practices. 

We like especially what Mr. Ayres says about 
the utterance of the pronouns. Actors and other 
public speakers are apt to give the full vowel-sound 
of the pronouns, whether requiring emphasis or not, 
making their utterance stiff, and usually pervert- 
ing the meaning. ‘Give me your hand,” said an 
actor, in our hearing recently, in ‘‘ As You Like It.” 
There was no question between the person’s hand 
and somebody else’s hand, but in obedience to the 
current practice the speaker gave the full sound to 
the pronoun and destroyed the meaning. He should 
have said, ‘‘ give me yur hand,” with the emphasis 
on hand, your being touched lightly, like yur or yer. 
There was a time when actors would exclaim, “ Me 
child,” “ Me father,” and were much ridiculed for it. 
Now they commonly cry out, ‘‘ My child,” “ My fa- 
ther,” which in a majority of cases 1s equally wrong 
and absurd. The art is in touching the vowel-sound 
lightly and obscurely. 

The differences of accent, upon which orthoépists 
lay so much earmest stress, are really wholly unim- 
portant. Whether a man pronounces commenda~ 
ble or lamentable with the accent on the first or 
the second syllable is of very little moment, as it 
is simply a question of different usage at different 
times or in different places. The real test of ele- 
gant pronunciation is not in the incidental placing 
of the accent, but in the utterance of the vowel- 
sounds of unaccented syllables. The vulgar, sloven- 
ly speaker fails here almost inevitably. He makes 
honest either honist or honust ; he talks to us of zz- 
derlunce, of histury, etc. The easy, light, accurate 
touch of these vowel-sounds is the true test of refined 
pronunciation. Errors of this kind are pointed out 
in “ The Orthoépist,” but not dwelt upon as fully as 
they might have been. And it is in the markings 
of these sounds that the dictionaries are most at 
fault—probably because there are no marks that can 
exactly indicate them. Mr. Ayres, for instance, ob- 
jects to the o in words like ‘zxventory, matrimony, 
etc., being marked in the dictionaries like 0 in mayor, 
actor, etc.—that is, like obscure zw, believing that the 
o sound should be expressed in some degree. He is 
clearly right, but this neat touching of unaccented 
vowel-sounds, indicating accurately the true sound 
of the vowel, without dwelling on it, is only found 
among cultivated people, and can not be learned 
from dictionaries. Altogether, “‘ The Orthoépist ” is 
useful ; it will do good, if only by drawing renewed 
attention to some of the prevailing and accepted ab- 
surdities ; and probably there is no one, however 
correct he may suppose himself to be, who would 
not be surprised to find that he has been wrong all 
the time, according-to established authority, in his 
habitual pronunciation of some words. 





SoME of our readers may recollect a discussion 
in our number for November last in regard to real- 


ism and imagination in art. Should any of them 
desire a little further light on this much-vexed sub- 
ject, they will find it in a volume compiled by Mrs. 
Carter, Principal of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper 
Union, consisting of a selection of passages from 
artists and writers on art, and bearing the title “ Art 
Suggestions from the Masters.” This volume, which 
is the first of a series, is confined to the writings of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Charles Bell, Hazlitt, and 
Haydon. There is a good deal in the work that 
bears upon current art controversies. In our No- 
vember colloquy it was affirmed that it requires im- 
agination even to be realistic; that the great diffi- 
culty with many artists is that they are too cold and 
irresponsive to see and master all the facts of nature, 
and are hence incapable of producing what lies be- 
fore them. This view is strikingly confirmed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in one passage quoted by Mrs. 
Carter. ‘It is not uncommon,” he says, “‘ to meet 
with artists who, from long neglect of cultivating the 
necessary intimacy with Nature, do not even know 
her when they see her; she appearing a stranger to 
them from their being so long habituated to their 
own representation of her. I have heard painters ac- 
knowledge that they could do better without Nature 
than with her; or, as they expressed it themselves, 
that it only put them out.” We should say that this 
is just what is the matter with many of those painters 
of to-day who insist upon substituting their own 
conceptions and impressions for the facts of nature. 
As was said in the discussion referred to, it is easier 
to paint “‘a light that never was on land or sea,” 
than to paint the light that zs there. Then we find 
Haydon saying that ‘‘an exact knowledge of the 
forms of things is necessary to express ideas clearly, 
and the power of representing things exactly as they 
are, or ought to be, constitutes the painter.” This 
sentiment would be rank heresy if uttered to-day. 
The current theory is that painting consists of repre- 
senting things exactly as they are not, or exactly as 
one may invent orimagine themtobe. Haydon again 
says that it is ‘‘the refinement of things impercep- 
tible to unscientific inexperience that distinguishes 
great men from other human beings. It was by deli- 
cate beauty the Greeks reached their excellence, and 
the moderns will not equal or outstrip them but by 
similar exhibitions of attentive investigation and sci- 
entific research.” Attentive investigation and scien- 
tific research are the very soul of realistic painting, 
but distinctly the opposite of the impressionism of 
the day, which seems to us more the ecstasy of idle- 
ness than anything else, disdaining the very thought 
of investigation and research. A writer has recent- 
ly spoken of a “true impressionism, the product of 
impressions so strong as to reproduce with immense 
detail.” We do not know that immense detail ever 
produces strong impressions, for true realism does 
not mean minute reproduction, but a firm grasp of 
every essential characteristic. It is only mental force 
that amounts to imagination that is capable of atten- 
tive investigation and scientific research—a fact that 
has been well established in science; and mental 
force of this kind is not “ put out by nature” ; it is 
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stimulated rather than confounded by the innumer- 
able phases and difficulties of nature, and struggles 
to master them. 

There are many other passages in Mrs. Carter’s 
volume that come very timely just now, especially 
as the authors quoted from are probably little read 
by most of our new school of painters. Disciples 
of vagueness should heed Reynolds, when he con- 
demns ‘‘ an undeterminate manner or vague idea of 
any kind in a complete and finished picture. The 
notion” he says, “of leaving anything to the im- 
agination opposes a very fixed and indispensable rule 
in our art—that everything shall be carefully and 
distinctly expressed, as if the painter knew with 
correctness and precision the exact form and char- 
acter of whatever is introduced into the picture.” 
Then again he says, “ Many artists, as Vasari ob- 
serves, have ignorantly imagined they are imitating 
the manner of Titian when they leave their colors 
rough and neglect the detail ; but, not possessing the 
principles on which he wrought, they have produced 
what he calls goffe pitture, absurd, foolish pictures ; 
for such will always be the consequence of affecting 
dexterity without science, without selection, and 
without fixed principles.” It is true that Reynolds 
emphasizes breadth of form, which is produced, he 
declares, ‘‘by leaving out peculiarities and retain- 
ing only general ideas,” but this principle is not op- 
posed to realism, for servile imitation of details is 
often destructive to genuine realism. The spirit of 
a scene must be studied and caught; there must be 
a perception of essentials, a knowledge of what to 
omit and what to select, a skill that produces upon 
the mind a sense of completeness. Whenever a pic- 
ture seems deficient in details it doubtless zs defi- 
cient ; and this is what Sir Joshua must mean when 
he declares that “ everything-should be carefully and 
distinctly expressed,” in connection with what he else- 
where says in regard to “leaving out peculiarities. ’ 


There is required in art a discrimination that rises 


above rules, that is capable of producing adequate 
results sometimes by clear and definite expression, 
and sometimes by general ideas ; and the result, when 
satisfying, vindicates the means. 


Ir has been proposed to make ex-Presidents of 
the United States Senators-at-large in the Federal 
Senate, and a great many people seem to be quite 
captivated with the idea. That an honorable place 
should be provided for those who have filled the ex- 
alted office of President—a semi-official retirement 
consonant with their dignity and the dignity of the 
people, where the experience gained in a high official 
position would be made serviceable to the country, 
and which would secure to the incumbents an ade- 
quate income for life—is all very true ; and the force 
of these reasons has blinded many persons to the 
fundamental character of the means proposed to ac- 
complish the end in view. 

To enlarge the Senate in the way suggested would 


be simply revolutionary, for it would disregard the 
essential and fundamental law by which the Senate is 
constituted. The Senate represents the States, each 
equally with every other; its very foundation, its 
source, the law of its being, are based on our system 
of States, and this feature of the organic law can not 
be altered without the consent of every State in the 
Union. ‘‘ No State without its consent,” says the 
Constitution, “ shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.” To introduce Senators-at-large would 
affect the balance in all closely contested ques- 
tions, thereby destroying the equality of the States. 
One critic of this measure points out that an ex- 
President would naturally be in sympathy with his 
own State, thus practically giving that State three in- 
stead of two votes. Whether this should happen or 
not, the introduction of Senators-at-large is foreign 
to the theory and basis of the Senate, and, even if 
done with the consent of all the States, it would be 
essentially revolutionary in its character. One would 
suppose it unnecessary to state so self-evident a prop- 
osition, were it not that many people are heartily 
advocating the measure. The ‘‘ Independent” has 
published a number of letters from college-presi- 
dents, professors, divines, and politicians, very few 
of whom discover anything incongruous or revolu- 
tionary in the proposition. These learned gentle- 
men, for the most part, appear to look upon the 
Senate as a popular body, which the popular voice 
may modify in any way it thinks best. One of the 
amazing things of the day is the fact that people 
generally, educated and uneducated, can not com- 
prehend the Federal Constitution, and in conse- 
quence impracticable notions of all sorts are contin- 
ually being put forth. 

Had the persons who first made the proposition 
we are answering reflected a little, they would have 
discovered a means of carrying out their plan with- 
out a revolution of elementary principles. It would 
be practicable, we should judge, to give ex-Presidents 
seats in the Senate on the same principle that dele- 
gates from the Territories are admitted to the House 
—that is, with the right to participate in all debates, 
but with no vote. The ex-Presidents under such an 
arrangement would be honorary members of the 
Senate, just as there are honorary members of clubs 
and societies, these honorary members having all 
the privileges of the society or club excepting suf- 
frage, and none of its responsibilities. The ma- 
tured experience and practical wisdom of the ex- 
President would be available under this plan; he 
would be consulted, listened to, with respect, and his 
influence would be limited only by his intellectual 
capacity and his knowledge, while in the exercise of 
suffrage the States would remain as now, each equal 
with every other. This position may be thought by 
some one of ‘‘ maimed honors,” but it would really 
be one of high character and respect, because wholly 
an honorary one, freed from jealousies and party 
hostilities. But, whether so or not, it is the only 
manner in which ex-Presidents can enter the Senate 
without a rupture of the fundamental law. 
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Notes for Headers, 


R. JOHNSON has defined a lexicographer as 
‘¢4 harmless drudge,” and much smaller men 
are in the habit of speaking of such work as the 
dictionary-maker’s as though it were the lowest form 
of ‘‘literary grubbing” ; yet it is eminently proba- 
ble that, should these very persons undertake to do 
instead of to criticise it, they would find (as is usual- 
ly found) that no work is quite so easy as it looks, 
Has the reader, for example, ever attempted to de- 
fine some one of those simple but comprehensive 
terms whose daily and hourly use is based upon the 
assumption that their significance is self-evident ? 
The difficulties of the work may be inferred from 
the number of unsuccessful efforts that have been 
made to define “wit” and ‘‘ humor” in such a man- 
ner that the difference between them can be clearly 
grasped. The utmost that has been achieved in the 
case of these two common and universally used 
words is to demonstrate that no perfectly precise 
meaning is attached to them; and of a still com- 
moner word—the word “‘ poetry ’—discreet persons 
have long ago abandoned the attempt to furnish a 
definition. Indeed, so rare is a completely success- 
ful definition of one of this class of words, that even 
a more than usually plausible experiment is worth 
noting. Of the word ‘‘literature” the best defini- 
tion with which we are acquainted is that given by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his “‘ Primer of English 
Literature’’: ‘‘ By literature,” he says, ‘‘ we mean 
the written thoughts and feelings of intelligent men 
and women arranged in a way which will give plea- 
sure to the reader.” Less satisfactory, but still good, 
is the definition of the word ‘‘ prose,” which Profes- 
sor Henry Morley gives in the recently published 
volume of his ‘‘ Library of English Literature”: 
**The word ‘ Prose’ means straightforward. It is 
derived from the Latin pvorsus, and so was the name 
of a Roman goddess, Prorsa, called also Prosa, who 
presided over births with the head foremost. Prose 
signifies, therefore, the direct manner of common 
speech without twists or unusual ways of presenta- 
tion.” 
How much easier it is to criticise such definitions 
’ than to furnish satisfactory substitutes for them is 
proved by Professor Morley’s attack upon one of the 
most famous of experiments in this field. Cole- 
ridge, it will be remembered, expressed the wish that 
clever young poets would remember his “ homely 
definition of prose and -poetry—that is, prose is 
words in their best order; poetry, the best words in 
the best order.” Of this, Professor Morley says: 
“The definition may be homely, but it is not true. 
No writer of prose would wish to use second-best 
words. Setting aside the difference that lies deep in 
the nature of the thought, there remains only the 
mechanical distinction that verse is a contrivance for 
obtaining by fixed places of frequently recurring 
pause and elevation of the voice, by rhyme and 


other devices, a large number of places of fixed em- 
phasis, that cause stress to be laid on every impor- 
tant word, while they set thought to music. What- 
ever will bear this continuous enforcement is fit 
matter for verse; but the customary thought of men, 
though put into words that fit it perfectly, and are 
therefore the best, is less intense, and therefore is 
best expressed in the straightforward method of our 
customary speech.” 


As a piece of literary mosaic, Mr. A. J. Syming- 
ton’s “ Life Sketch of William Cullen Bryant” (New 
York : Harper & Brothers) is something of a curios- 
ity, while as a biography it is not without merit. 
Scarcely ten consecutive lines of the work are the 
author’s own composition, but it is the result of a 
pretty thorough gleaning of the field of Bryant lit- 
erature, and it pieces together, with considerable 
skill, select bits from the works of other writers. It 
appears to be designed for those who have little ac- 
quaintance with either the life, the character, or the 
work of Bryant, and, besides the biographical narra- 
tive, contains some two or three dozen of his more 
characteristic poems, with extracts from others and 
from his prose writings. Perhaps as high praise as 
Mr. Symington would desire is conveyed in the ad- 
mission that he has succeeded in giving a tolerably 
adequate idea of Bryant, both as man and as poet. 


WITH the ever-growing interest in all matters 
pertaining to art, we shall probably see within a 
brief period reproductions of all the leading Euro- 
pean works on the subject, but there will be none of 
greater value, or at least of wider reputation, than 
Drs. Woltmann and Woermann’s “ History of Paint- 
ing,” of which the first volume, comprising “ Ancient, 
Early Christian, and Medizeval Painting,” has just 
been published, to be shortly followed by another, 
covering the period of the Renaissance (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.). Professor Sidney Colvin, the 
editor of the English edition of the work, declares it 
to be ‘the most complete and trustworthy history of 
painting yet written”; and it is especially full in its 
account of the art as practiced in ancient Egypt, the 
Asiatic empires, Greeee, and Rome. This portion 
of the task was confided to Dr. Karl Woermann, 
Professor at the Diisseldorf Royal Academy of Arts. 
According to Professor Colvin, Dr. Woltmann’s own 
share of the book “‘ is especially distinguished for its 
copious and original treatment of the various Euro- 
pean schools of miniature-painting, mural painting, 
and mosaic, in the early Christian and middle ages. 
... A knowledge of these comparatively obscure 
branches of the subject,” Professor Colvin adds, “ is 
essential to the understanding both of the genius of 
those ages themselves and of the steps by which 
painting, in the days of its humility, determined the 
choice and matured the conception of those ‘themes 
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which, in the days of its glory, were destined still to 
occupy it.” The book is issued in liberal and ele- 
gant style, and contains one hundred and thirty-two 
engravings, some of which are extremely curious, 
while all of them are of the highest value to students 
of art, 


THOUGH not designed for representation on the 
stage, and therefore not in the strictest sense dra- 
matic, it must be admitted that the three poems 
comprised in “ The Dramatic Works of Bayard Tay- 
lor” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) include, 
perhaps, the most successful experiments in the lyri- 
cal drama that American literature has to show. 
“The Prophet,” indeed, barely misses being a really 
great drama ; and misses it chiefly because the author 
designed from the first to make it rather a poem than 
a drama, placing the dramatic element chiefly in its 
moral and spiritual aspects instead of in its action. 
This work is the one that, on the whole, we should 
select as marking the high tide of Mr. Taylor’s per- 
formance as a poet, and there are passages in it 
which are as good as anything of the kind in recent 
poetry. “The Masque of the Gods” is an attempt 
to treat certain questions, that have haunted the mind 
of man in all ages, through the medium of an allegory 
based on the forms of Greek mythology, and, to our 
mind, is not very successful. ‘“ Prince Deukalion,”’ 
another attempt of the same kind, is almost grandi- 
ose in conception and in its underlying idea, and in 
sustained lyrical beauty is worthy of its theme. In 
reprinting these poems Mrs. Marie Hansen Taylor 
has equipped them with explanatory notes, in which 
she describes the circumstances under which they 
were conceived and written, and elucidates such 
poetical disguises and allusions as seem to stand in 
need of it. These notes are extremely interesting 
and in the best possible taste, and it is fortunate for 
Mr. Taylor that he left his fame in the hands of one 
so zealous and so competent to protect it. 


VERY good examples of the art of popularizing 
useful knowledge are to be found in Mr. Thomas W. 
Knox’s “ Boy Travelers in Siam, Java, etc.,” and Mr. 
Charles Carleton Coffin’s “ Old Times in the Colo- 
nies,” both published in nearly uniform style by the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. In the latter, Mr. Cof- 
fin gives “an outline of some of the principal events 
that occurred during the colonial period of our 
country, and portrays the hardships and sufferings of 
those who laid the foundations of a new empire.” 
He transforms history into anecdotes, sketches of 
prominent men, and thrilling narratives of adven- 
ture ; and yet the lessons which he teaches and the 
information he imparts are none the less valuable 
because they are not conveyed in the customary 
formal style. In much the same manner that Mr. 
Coffin teaches history, Mr. Knox teaches physical 
and political geography. His book records the ad- 
ventures of two youths in a journey to Siam and 
Java, and, besides the narrative of personal experi- 
ences, contains lively and picturesque descriptions of 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay 


Archipelago. Both books are toa great extent com- 
pilations, of course, but the work is very skillfully 
done, and they are illustrated with a lavish profusion 
and richness that would make them a delight to the 
eyes of youthful readers, even if they possessed no 
other merits. 


THERE are three kinds of persons, says Ruskin, 
in his last paper of the series entitled ‘‘ Fiction, Fair 
and Foul,” that we must conceive before we can un- 
derstand any single event of the middle ages—these 
are the king, monk, and craftsman of the period. 
He says: 


‘* No syllable of the utterance, no fragment of the arts 
of the middle ages, far less any motive of their deeds, can 
be read even in the letter—how much less judged in spirit 
—unless, first of all, we can somewhat imagine all these 
three living souls. 

‘‘ First, a king who was the best knight in his king- 
dom, and on whose own sword-strokes hung the fate of 
Christendom. A king such as Henry the Fowler, the 
first and third Edwards of England, the Bruce of Scot- 
land, and this Frederick the First of Germany. 

‘‘ Secondly, a monk who had been trained from youth 
in greater hardship than any soldier, and had learned at 
last to desire no other life than one of hardship—a man 
believing in his own and his fellows’ immortality, in the 
aiding powers of angels and the eternal presence of God, 
versed in all the science, graceful in all the literature, 
cognizant of all the policy of his age, and fearless of any 
created thing, on the earth or under it. 

‘¢ And, lastly, a craftsman absolutely master of his craft, 
and taking such pride in the exercise of it as all healthy 
souls take in putting forth their personal powers; proud 
also of his city and his people; enriching, year by year, 
their streets with loftier buildings, their treasuries with 
rarer possessions ; and bequeathing his hereditary art to 
a line of successive masters, by whose tact of race and 
honor of effort the essential skills of metal-work in gold 
and steel, of pottery, glass-painting, wood-work, and 
weaving, were carried to a perfectness never to be sur- 
passed, and of which our utmost modern hope is to pro- 
duce a not instantly detected imitation.” 


IN noticing Mr. Aldrich’s last novel, “ The Still- 
water Tragedy,” the London “ Athenzeum ” concludes 
by saying: ‘‘ We should say that Mr. Aldrich’s little 
story is well written, as are most of those which reach 
us from America. . Either the bad novels stay at 
home, or else the American average is higher than 
ours.” This may surprise readers who are familiar 
only with the English novels reprinted in this 
country, and yet it is indisputably true. If the 
American novel rarely attains the excellence of the 
best English fiction, it, on the other hand, never, we 
are safe in saying, reaches a point quite so low as 
the inferior fiction there does—a point which fairly 
touches intellectual zero. We have here the sensa~ 
tional novel, the melodramatic novel, the provincial 
novel, the crude novel, the foolish novel, but rarely 
if ever the absolutely imbecile novel, a species which 
often occupies the shelves at Mudie’s library. This 
literary distinction is probably due to the common 
practice in England of publishing books at the au- 
thor’s charge, a custom which permits any writer, 
however foolish he may be, to disport before the 
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public, provided he has the means wherewith to pay 
the printer’s bills. 


Tue “ Atlantic,” in a notice of “ Salvage”—one 
of the recent “ No-Name Series” of novels, which, 
as the title of the series indicates, are published 
anonymously—speaks of the ‘‘ manliness of the book, 
its frequent sharpness of outline, its uninterrupted 
interest, and the honorable tone of its ulterior pur- 
pose. ... If it be a first book,” says the critic, “‘as 
many signs indicate, it is one of which the author ney- 
er hereafter need be ashamed, however much he may 
improve upon it.” There is no fault to find with 
these criticisms; the manliness of the book is obvi- 
ous; it does suggest a first production ; and yet, as 
evidence of how the best critics may go wrong, we 
have only to say we chance to know that “ Salvage” 
was written by a woman, whose first novel appeared 
as long as twenty-five years ago. 


“An Anecdotical History of the British Parlia- 
ment,” by Mr. G. H. Jennings, has just been pub- 
lished in England, and wilt be reprinted here im- 
mediately by Appleton & Co. The “ Saturday Re- 
view” thinks it would be sheer affectation to deny 
the fascination exercised by the work, and affirms 
that Mr. Jennings deserves thanks for the good 
things he has brought together between his covers, 
and concludes its notice with the following anecdote 
of Sheridan : 


‘¢ Lord Eldon left an anecdote-book in manuscript, in 
which he noted the following : During the debates on the 
India Bill, at which period John Robinson was Secretary 
to the Treasury, Sheridan, on one evening when Fox’s 
majorities were decreasing, said, ‘ Mr. Speaker, this is not 
at all to be wondered at, when a member is employed to 
- corrupt everybody in order to obtain votes.’ Upon this 
there was a great outcry made by almost everybody in the 
House. ‘Whoisit? Namehim! Namehim!’ ‘Sir,’ 
said Sheridan to the Speaker, ‘1 shall not name the per- 
son, It is an unpleasant and invidious thing to do so, 
and therefore I shall not name him. But don’t suppose, 
sir, that I abstain because there is any difficulty in nam- 
ing him ; I could do that, sir, as soon as you could say 
Sack Robinson.’” 


Mr. HAWET!S, in his essay on Lowell, in ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” speaks of Emerson as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Personally, like so many others, to Emerson 
I owe my freedom and emancipation from those 
stocks of prejudice and those pillories of public opin- 
ion which make so many sit in the world of thought 
like frightened criminals unable or afraid to stir. 
When I was at college I exchanged four handsome 
volumes of Montaigne for one volume of Emerson’s 
‘Essays.’ I have never regretted my bargain; and, 
when I open my well-worn copy, I still find the 
Pantheon and the Forest Primeval alike instinct 


with the great Oversoul, and vocal with the music 
of God.” 


EVERY one is familiar and has been amused with 
Macaulay’s characteristic assertion that “‘ the Puritan 
hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 
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Few readers, however, are probably aware that Hume 
expresses identically the same idea. ‘‘ Bear-baiting,” 
he says, ‘‘ was esteemed heathenish and unchristian ; 
the sport, not the inhumanity, gave offense.” Inas- 
much as Macaulay’s mot is known the world over and 
Hume’s scarcely at all, we have evidence how im- 
portant is the way of putting things—more important, 
it seems, so far as notoriety is concerned, than the 
idea itself. 


Two volumes have been added recently to Apple- 
tons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series”—one a charm- 
ing story of Italian life, entitled ‘‘ Poverina,” trans- 
lated from the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and the 
other an original work by Charles Warren Stoddard, 
whose “ South-Sea Idyls” will be remembered. The 
title of the present volume is ‘‘ Mashallah !” (as God 
wills it): “a Flight into Egypt,” and is mostly de- 
voted to incidents of travel on the Nile. 


“IT appears to us,” says the “‘ Saturday Review,” 
‘“‘that for a century past no books have been issued 
from the English press in so slovenly and disgraceful 
a condition as some of the cheap volumes of the pres- 
ent day. We grow weary,” it says, ‘of protesting 
against ignorant work, ignorantly revised, and teem- 
ing with the blunders of authors, printers, and read- 
ers.” This charge, sweeping as it is, will not surprise 
persons who have had occasion to revise and correct 
English books for reprinting here. With many Eng- 
lish books the proof-reading is strikingly careless, and 
there appears to be no uniform standard for orthog- 
raphy or punctuation. 


“THe heroic verse of Dr. Holmes,” remarks “ The 
Academy,” “ will one of these days be the subject, no 
doubt, of curious analytical inquiry. It is a singular 
survival, handed down to our author by Crabbe from 
Goldsmith, and preserving some accents of each of 
these poets. There is no other considerable writer 
of our day who preserves this instrument of the eigh- 
teenth century, for Mr. William Morris’s ten-syllabled 
rhyming verse is a wholly different metre, a romantic 
movement full of indolent exjambements. Such a 
poem as Mr. Browning’s ‘ A Forgiveness’ shows how 
completely the lesson Waller taught us has been dis- 
carded. Dr. Holmes alone has not rejected it; he 
alone contrives to write in the couplet, without giving 
us the impression of an obsolete form or a pastiche. 
He writes in it quite simply—the last real poet to 
move with ease in the pomp of shoe-buckles and a 
pig-tail.” 


“THE SPECTATOR ” does not altogether like the 
sixth and just issued volume of Mr. Kinglake’s 
‘‘Invasion of the Crimea.” It considers it disap- 
pointing. ‘ Masked no longer by the moving acci- 
dents of glorious war, the radical faults of his method 
of writing history become distressingly apparent.” 
It concludes by saying, “If we may twist Holo- 
fernes’s words a little away from the meaning he 
meant them to bear, we should say of the author 
that, in this volume at all events, ‘he draweth out 
the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument.’ ”’ 
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Vill. 


i be was at this time that the report came that 
Hussein Pasha, Dey of Algiers, had struck 
our ambassador with his fan, and that those 
pirates were to be rooted out. 
Every one was talking of the preparations for 
the expedition, of the number of troops embarked, 
of the unhappy Christians at work in the galleys, 


and of the horrible deeds committed by the Turks 


in the Mediterranean. Every evening, in our 
back shop, my father read aloud these details in 
the “ Constitutionnel,” and every one approved 
of the punishment about to be inflicted on the 
barbarians. 

I remember, too, that my father, who felt 
very anxious, had written to my brother Paul to 
come home, and we were all looking for him 
with impatience. 

Child that I was, nothing escaped me. I am, 
indeed, often astonished at the number of things 
a child is capable of understanding and retain- 
ing; it seems to me, too, that very few men 
double the capital of ideas accumulated in their 
early youth. 

One thing occurs to me as important when I 
look back, and this was the visit to Phalsbourg 
made by Georges Mouton, Comte de Lobau. 

He was a member of the Liberal party, and 
was in the Chamber of Deputies. He undoubt- 
edly came to confer with the veterans, his old 
companions. The police, of course, had been 
warned of his coming, and had received orders 
to watch his every movement; but he was too 
old a stager to be caught in a mouse-trap. 

Justine and I haunted the Place d’Armes, and 
played under the old trees with the other children. 
Mouton often walked there, to my great delight. 
I could never keep my eyes from him, for my 
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friend Florentin had thrilled my very soul with 
accounts of how he had commanded the younger 
Guards at Waterloo, and how he, at the head of 
eleven thousand young soldiers, had stood firm 
against thirty-two thousand men of Biilow who 
attacked him in the rear, and he had kept them 
at bay for six long hours. He told me that it 
was not until nightfall that Mouton, wounded, 
disabled, and stunned, by being thrown from his 
horse and dragged by the stirrup, was finally 
carried by his men to the village of Mont-Saint- 
Léon, where he had been laid on the bench in 
front of a little inn, and left there for dead. 

I have since seen this bench in the village of 
Mont-Saint-Léon, and I stood and gazed at it for 
a long time. 

He was a tall, solidly built man, with a promi- 
nent forehead and a flat nose, eyes half covered 
by heavy gray brows, and a square-cut chin. He 
looked, when I saw him in civilian’s clothes, like 
a good, comfortable Lorraine farmer, who had 
no idea above that of planting his cabbages. 

His friends, Thomas Michelair, Metzinger, 
and Boyer, were always with him; they walked 
up and down together in the shade of the tall 
trees, and the police might watch them as much 
as they pleased—they could not help themselves. 

But one most singular thing happened, which 
came near spoiling everything. 

Comte Lobau was living in the house of one 
of his friends, Baron Parmentier, on the Place 
d’Armes, and it so happened that we had at 
Phalsbourg at the same time a certain sergeant 
of voltigeurs, who was a great tattler, and very 
restless, finding his business as a bookbinder 
far from interesting. He always seized every 
opportunity of talking and of making himself 
conspicuous. | 

This individual, named Speck, having heard 
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that Georges Mouton was in town, took it into 
his head to make him an address. He gathered 
together about twenty patriots, who were quite 
_ impressed by the idea, and proposed that they 
should accompany him; then they all crossed 
the Place d’Armes together, to call on the gen- 
eral. 

Justine and I were under the trees as usual, 
and, seeing this curious procession, we followed 
it without in the least knowing where it was go- 
ing. 
Just as Speck reached the house, Georges 
Mouton came out with his friends. What was 
his surprise to see Speck strike an attitude in 
front of him, unroll a paper which he held in his 
hand, and begin to harangue him ! 

The gendarmes, Werner and Keltz, who were 
on the square, seeing this crowd, hurried to the 
scene of action ; but Speck, perfectly undisturbed, 
continued calmly. 

Georges Mouton frowned at first, but, seeing 
that there was no help for it, he waited until the 
ceremony was over, and then taking out a large 
snuff-box from his pocket, he said to Speck in a 
pleasant tone: 

“Excellent, my good man! Your oration 
has gratified me very much.” And, extending 
the box, he said quietly, “Will you have a 
pinch ? ” 

Speck, who expected something of more im- 
portance than this off-hand method of receiving 
his address, was quite confused. 

Justine, more acute than I, pushed me with 
her elbow and laughed slyly. Others laughed 
besides herself, and as Speck answered pom- 
pously : 

“Tt will be the happiest recollection of my 
life, mon Général ”—- 

Lobau replied in a bantering tone : 

“Ah! indeed? Well, if one pinch gives you 
so much pleasure, why not take two?” 

A shout of laughter went up from the little 
crowd, even the gendarmes joined in it, and Speck, 
losing his self-possession entirely, hastily pushed 
the people aside and disappeared around the 
corner. 

Justine and I at once rushed to find Florentin, 
and it was she who, laughing like a mischievous 
little elf, described Speck’s discomfiture. 

“Is this so, my boy?” exclaimed Florentin, 
turning to me. 

And when I answered “ Yes,” that Justine 
had told him just what had occurred, he dropped 
into his chair and began to laugh so loudly that 
the very walls shook. I had never in my life 
seen him so much amused. 

“Speck! that miserable Speck, once a mere 
sergeant and now a bookbinder, daring to go 
and make a speech to Georges Mouton, the ‘king 


of soldiers,’ as the Emperor called him. Ha! 
ha!ha! Frentzel, Frentzel, come here! Listen 
to what Justine has to tell you.” 

And Justine began her tale all over, laughing 
herself so that she could hardly speak. 

“What a joke!” cried my old friend Sébas- 
tien. “A pinch of snuff! he gave him a pinch 
of snuff!” , 

From that day forth the unfortunate Speck 
attempted no more harangues. 

As to Georges Mouton—he was fond of a joke 
(as everybody knew after the affair of the pumps 
at Paris) and now went calmly to his friend, the 
baker of the regiment, Jean Baptiste Vacheron, 
there to eat £zrsch.* 

Jean Baptiste was the oldest of all the veter- 
ans of Phalsbourg. 

While his friends were hurrying all over the 
world, he baked the army bread and biscuit at» 
home, and every time that one of them returned, 
after embracing the father and the mother. he 
went to see Vacheron, who seated him at the 
pine table in the bake-shop. Jean Baptiste 
brought out his £zvsch, which they ate, washing 
it down with one or two bottles of white wine, 
while they discussed their companions disap- 
peared long since in Egypt, Germany, Russia, 
or elsewhere. And then they talked of old 
Phalsbourg—where there were so few left of the 
veterans, and where the young people were grow- 
ing up like weeds. 

Yes—it was there that Mouton and his friends 
Thomas, Boyer, and Metzinger now went, and I 
leave you to picture for yourselves the amuse- 
ment afforded to this coterie by Speck’s harangue 
and Lobau’s response. 

This is the last episode that occurs to me be- 
fore the Revolution of 1830. Our fleet had sailed; 
the troops should even have been landed, when 
Lobau suddenly returned to Paris. Every one 
exulted ; letters were eagerly looked for from Al- 
giers ; in fact, an occasional one to relatives had 
arrived—when all at once a vague rumor arose 
that Charles X had abused the charter, and that 
Paris was in revolution. 

Then no letters or papers arrived; the mail 
and the diligences ceased entirely; the telegraph 
was in constant motion on the hill of Haut-Mar- 
ten, and everybody was in a state of agonized 
suspense. 

I saw that my parents were unhappy, and 
that their thoughts were far away, even when 
they were in the shop among their customers, 
and this made me attentive to all they said. I 
listened and I looked, conscious that something 
extraordinary was taking place. 

I remember that on the second day, when my 
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mother was going to bed, she suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“ Heaven grant that Paul is not meddling in 
these disturbances in Paris !”’ 

And then my father answered : 

“ Are canting fools to rule us for ever, then ? 
If people like ourselves do not meddle with these 
affairs, then we must simply make up our minds 
to submit to new burdens !”’ 

I was struck by these words. 

The weather was simply glorious : not a cloud 
in the sky through those July days of 1830. 

Frangoise came for me every morning. My 
friend Florentin and I continued to go to the 
garden after dinner with Azor—but instead of 
staying there quietly, we watched through the 
hedge the people who were wandering up and 
down the highway, waiting with feverish impa- 
tience for news from the capital which came not. 

Now, one day, seeing Nicole and Justine pass- 
ing with many others, I ran after them, followed 
more slowly by my friend Florentin. 

We had hardly gone twenty steps when Jus- 
tine stopped short; with her hand outstretched 
toward Mittelbronn, she exclaimed : 

“Listen! look up at the hill. The diligence 
is coming !”’ 

It-was the first for six days. 

Nicole asked the child quickly if she were 
certain. 

“Yes, mamma ; it is coming very slowly. It 
has little flags on it. Now, do you see?” 

We stood still. Florentin, with his hand over 
his eyes, said : 

“Little flags ? 
cien.?.” 

““Yes—yes—I see them. Oh, how beautiful 
they are—red, white, and blue!” 

Florentin was very pale, very pale indeed. 

“T can’t see them,” he murmured. You see 
his sight was failing, and he always put on spec- 
tacles to read with. 

And while we stood looking, looking, we 
heard a cry afar off—“Veve Lafayette!” 

The diligence now came rolling on at full 
speed ; the conductor, a stout man with his hat 
on one side and his whiskers blowing in the 
wind, shook a small tricolored flag, and the 
people ran along behind the carriage in a cloud 
of dust, shouting: 

“ Vive Lafayette!” 

All this passed by us like a hurricane. The 
shouts of Vzve Lafayette echoed from the fortifi- 
cations and rang through the Porte de France. 
We ran too. Justine clutched my hand, crying: 

“Come, Lucien, come! The Emperor is 
coming back!” 

We had been brought up in such a way that 
we had no other idea than that. 
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We passed under the arch la Porte de France, 
and then turning the corner we saw a great crowd 
before the Hétel de la Ville de Metz, where the 
diligence had stopped. 

The conductor, jumping down from his box, 
shouted to the crowd : 

“The Swiss Guard is swept away! Charles 
X has disappeared! The citizens are victorious! 
They are in possession of the Tuileries! Form 
yourselves at once into a National Guard !” 

Everybody insisted on his going into the 
Hotel to drink to the health of Lafayette, but he 
thanked them and refused, saying : 

“You are very kind, but I have no time to 
lose. We will drink together another time. 
Vive la Garde Cztoyenne! 1 must be off!” 

Justine and I, with uplifted faces, looked on 
at all this tumult in astonishment. 

He climbed on his box again. A man handed 
him up a glass of wine from below, which he 
hastily swallowed, shouting as he did so: 

“ Vive la France!” 

Others replied by the cry of “ Vive le Duc 
de Retchstadt !” 

But he shrugged his shoulders and re- 
peated : 

“ Vive la France!” 

And the diligence thundered off. 

These things are so clear before my eyes that, 
were I to see that conductor, with his big whisk- 
ers all white with dust, I would say: “ There he 
is! I know him!” 

I can hear and see it all—the tumult, the 
people looking on, some wonder-struck, others 
laughing as at an excellent joke, and shaking 
hands all round. And the soldiers of the First 
Empire all gesticulating and crowding round the 
diligence, while the impatient horses pranced and 
neighed, crying out shrilly: 

“But the watchword ! 
watchword ?” 

For they all wanted a watchword, having 
never done or thought anything except with one. 

Yes, all this I can see again. 

And the Commandant of the Old Guard, 
Michelair, frowningly answered them : 

“The watchword is Wait: and be ready to 
start left foot first. There is no other!” 

All this I saw and heard. 

Then they dispersed. Everybody ran to take 

the news to his family. 
» We ran home too, and when we entered the 
shop it was crowded. My father was saying to 
the peasants: “ We are going to have a republic. 
We must all bring out our old cockades, red, 
white, and blue. You have no time to lose. 
Charles X has fled, and we shall have Lafayette. 
You have not forgotten Lafayette, have you?” 

“No, Monsieur Pelerin,” answered the old’ 
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peasants, lifting their broad-brimmed hats—“ no, 
we have not forgotten Lafayette. 

“ Vive Lafayette!” cried my father. 

My mother pulled his sleeve and said softly: 
“Be careful, Pelerin! Who knows what may 
happen?” 

“‘Let me alone, my dear,” he replied. 
have had enough of sanctimonious people. 
time that we came to our senses.”’ 

Then, turning toward the villagers, he re- 
peated: “ You hear me?” he said. ‘ You have 
‘no time to lose, 1 say. Let all those who have 
sons in the army write to them to sustain Lafay- 
ette. You understand?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Pelerin.” 

Justine and I, in our corner behind the count- 
er, listened intently, but of course we did not 
understand the meaning of what we heard. 

Some minutes later, in came my dear Floren- 
tin with Frentzel, saying, as he entered, “ Well, 
Monsieur Pelerin, we are to see the Emperor 
again!” 

“ Have you then forgotten your old gen- 
erals, Hoche, Kléber, Marceau?’”’ answered my 
father. ‘ Have you forgotten those who first led 
you on to victory? They were not the ambitious, 
unscrupulous plunderers we have since seen, 
You love the man, do you, who reéstablished the 
noblesse in order to rank you, in order to betray 
you as did Bourmont? You would like to see 
France ruled by foreigners, and your pension and 
your cross dwindle away? You would like this, 
would you ?” 

My friend Florentin had never thought of 
these things, and he did not know what to say, 
for these words were only too true. 

Frentzel, pulling him by the sleeve, said to 
him : “ Who can tell, Sébastien, how these things 
will turn out? This may all be a false rumor. 
They may come back—” 

Florentin wanted to reply with energy, but he 
could not think of a word to say, and Frentzel 
led him away. 

My mother, too, led my father into the back 
shop, saying: ‘“ The gendarmes are out. I have 
just seen Keltz and Werner pass.” 

Outside, the noise was momentarily increas- 
ing, for all the people in the neighborhood were 
pouring into town to hear the news, 

And Justine pulled me by the arm, as all 
women do in moments of hubbub and confusion. 
She wanted me to go home with her, but I an- 
grily refused, until she said: 

“Listen, Lucien! We are going to have baked 
pears for tea. Come!” - | 

And I amiably consented. 

We then went to her house, where Nicole 
and Mother Desjardens were just taking their 
seats at the table. They were saying: “ It is all 
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the same to us whether it be Lafayette or Reich- 
stadt. We can still enjoy our glass of ratafia/” 

Seeing us appear, Nicole exclaimed: “Oh! 
Here you are! I did not know what had become 
of you. Sit down and eat some pears.” 

Which we proceeded to do with infinite satis- 
faction, listening all the while to the noise outside, 
which was rapidly increasing. 

The cabarets were filled to overflowing. 

Justine and I were crazy to get out, on ac- 
count of the shouts we heard; but Nicole held 
us tight, and compelled us to remain. 

“No, you are not going out to be trampled 
to death!” she said. “ Eat your suppers quietly ; 
that is much the best thing for you!” 

Other gossips now came in, in great excite- 
ment. Madame Richard, Frentzel, and Madame 
Desmarets. And I remember how they at once 
began to conspire against the Duc de Reichstadt. 

“What has that fellow ever done for us?” 
said Madame Frangoise. ‘“ Florentin was sec- 
ond lieutenant when Bonaparte made his coup. 
He would have been a general had the émzgrdés 
not come back.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Desjardens, “ that is quite 
true. My husband would have been a general 
also; he was no more stupid than the others; 
but in the end, you know, it was the nobles, like 
Grouchy and Bourmont, who obtained that rank 
and title.” 

‘To be sure,” answered Nicole; “but our 
poor innocents are expected to forget all that. 
That stout Thomas leads them by the noses. 
He hopes to enter the army with his present 
title, and means to risk everything to that end.” 

Then, seeing that we were listening, they 
lowered their voices, and continued to knit, quite 
undisturbed by the shouts outside; for they were 
not the first to which they had listened in their 
day. 

“ T should like to know,” said Frentzel, “ what 
either Lafayette or Reichstadt can bring to all 
these brawlers! Will not donkeys always be 
donkeys? Let us try to keep our good men 
quiet, and make them understand that they must 
not move hand or foot now, nor until a good king, 
a good emperor, or a good republic is established, 
which will pay us our pensions and our crosses, 
What in the world do we care about anything 
else? The big prizes in the lottery are always 
for the rogues, and our husbands are none of 
them rogues !” 

“ Alas! no,” sighed Mother Desjardens. “If 
the new government would only give us back the 
cross in full, I would shout anything they like.” 

“ And we too,” said the others; ‘‘we would 
say ‘Veve Lafayette!’ or ‘ Vive Reichstadt !’— 
it is all one to us.” 

They laughed. 
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This laugh, these words, still ring in my ears. 
Justine understood them all quite as well as did 
her mother, and thought in all things just as she 
did. For that matter, so do all girls until they 
are married to good husbands, who make them 
do as they themselves choose. 

Everybody will admit that I am right, and it 
is very fortunate, on the whole; for, but for the 
women, Heaven knows what the men would do, 
and what dreadful things would happen to them! 


IX. 


THIS commotion continued until night. The 
inns and the wine-shops swarmed with people, 
but the crowd was a gay and good-natured one. 
They all drank, and shouted “ Vzve Lafayette!” 
and, as everybody was of the same mind, there 
was, of course, no quarreling. 

Finally, about eight o’clock, the country-peo- 
ple made haste to leave before the gates were 
shut, and all settled down into quiet for the 
night. 

I had been asleep for some time with my 
head on the table. Rose came to carry me off 
to bed, and thus ended this wonderful day. 

But the next was even more wonderful. 
When Rose opened my shutters’in the morning, 
I awoke and looked out into the street, gay with 
tricolored flags. 

This was one of the most vivid sensations of 
my life—the brilliant August sun, the cloudless 
sky, and gay colors blazing and fluttering from 
the sidewalks to the roofs. What a sight it 
was ! f 

“Rose! Rose!” I cried, “dress me quick! 
Oh! do be quick.” 

I heard shouts of laughter from without. 
Some soldiers of the Eighteenth, in full uniform, 
went by. The evening before they had been 
sent to the barracks. 

Our shop was again crowded, and people 
were coming in and going out all the time. 

Rose helped me, and I, trembling with im- 
patience, ran to my friend Florentin. 

The good man was as happy as myself. He 
had forgotten what had taken place between my 
father and himself the evening before. 

“Ah! it is you, is it?” he said. 
here and look.” 

I looked. 

On the table were displayed all his old uni- 
forms, which had not seen the light for fifteen 
years, except when Frangoise took them out to 
air and brush them. They were all old and 
shabby: the blue coat, with its red facings and 
tails going off to points like those of a fish, cha- 
peau a clague, the sword, and the pistols, all lay 
side by side. ; 

A very large sword, with a black handle 
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surrounded by a large gilt shell, and its scabbard 
of russet-colored leather, attracted all my ad- 
miration. 

Sébastien Florentin was examining his effects 
previous to entering on his campaign. 

“Ha! ha!” he said, with his artless laugh; 
“you see, I am to enter the field again. You 
never saw me in my uniform, my boy; but when 
I have all these on, and my epaulets too, you 
shall see me, my boy—you shall see me!” 

Astonishment prevented me from speaking ; 
and he, suddenly remembering the scene of the 
previous evening, said : 

“Your father is one of the best of men, but 
he likes to busy himself with politics, and he 
doesn’t understand it in the least. Let him re- 
main in his grocery and continue to make money. 
You are all good people—everybody likes you; 
but don’t meddle with politics. Politics is our 
affair, my boy! We understand it, and let each 
of us stick to his own trade!” 

“Yes, my friend,” I answered; “but I wish 
to be a soldier. I don’t wish to remain in our 
shop.” 

Then, with a shout of laughter, he cried out: 

“You would like to have a sword like that, I 
suppose ?”’ . 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“And pistols like these?” he continued. 
“Look! these are the pistols of the One Hun- 
dred and First ; all the officers had their pistols.” 

“ And this big sword, my friend?” laying my 
hand on the other, which seemed to me much 
the handsomest. 

“Ah! that is quite another thing; that is 
the sword of a Hungarian staff-officer, who gave 
it to me himself on the day of the Battle of 
Raab. We were in ambuscade in a little wood, 
when all at once he dashed full among us. He 
was carrying an order, and never suspected our 
presence. As he passed he cut at me with this 
saber. I parried it, and twenty feet farther on 
he fell, his horse under him; the animal had five 
bullets in his body. The staff-officer was sur- 
rounded in one second by the bristling bayonets 
of our men. I hurried up to him; he extended 
his sword, saying, ‘It is yours, Captain!’ I 
struck the bayonets up, and he was my prisoner, 
I have always kept his sword; it is a good blade, 
Listen, my boy; do you hear that? it rings like 
a bell!” and he struck it loudly. 

He continued to praise the weapon, and I 
listened in open-mouthed wonder. 

“Tf you are industrious, you shall go to the 
military school, and you shall have a sword, a 
French sword, and you shall be a soldier. You 
would like to enter the military school, my 
lad?” 
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“Well, then, continue to study; you havea 
good head, and you shall do so.” 

Francoise came in. She had been to gather 
further news, for the courier had just arrived. 

“ Well, Frentzel!” said the Captain, turning 
round ; “is Napoleon proclaimed yet ?” 

“Not yet, Florentin—not yet. They say that 
the Chamber is deliberating.” 

“The Chamber deliberating !”’ cried Floren- 
tin indignantly. “What is the Chamber? The 
Chamber amounts to nothing! It is deliberat- 
ing, is it? Why should it deliberate? 
doesn’t it shout ‘ Vzve 7’Empereur/’ and have 
done with it? It is now the turn of Napoleon II 
and the veterans. Tut! tut! if the Chamber 
doesn’t look out, we will pitch it overboard, that 
is all!” 

He was becoming excited. 

“Yes,” said Francoise, “that of course, Flo- 
rentin—that of course; but we must wait.” 

“Wait! and for what?” he cried, becoming 
more heated and emphatic. “Is not the Duc de 
Reichstadt, the son of the Emperor, all ready to 
come back? And now that the Emperor is 
dead, is it not his son who should mount the 
throne? He will be summoned—he will come— 
and that is all there is about it!” 

He was striding up and down the room. 

“Yes, Florentin, you are right,” said Fran- 
coise; “but Monsieur Pelerin’s newspaper says 
that the Duc d’Orléans will be named Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Kingdom.” 

“Very well! who cares for that?” said Flo- 
rentin. ‘Let him be Lieutenant-General, pro- 
vided the Duc de Reichstadt be General-in-Chief, 
like his father, and that will be all right.” 

“Yes, to be sure, Florentin,” answered Ma- 
dame Francoise, “ you are right.—But my milk is 
burning.” 

And she went back to her kitchen. 

“We will go and see to this at once,” cried the 
Captain. ‘Colonel Thomas has summoned us. 
All this must be changed!”” And my old friend 
ripped out an oath, 

Never before had I heard him swear. He 
now relapsed into morose silence, and, when 
Frangoise came in with the café au lazt, we 
breakfasted without exchanging a word. 

My friend Florentin said, as he finished and 
rose from the table: 

“Frentzel, all must be ready!” And he 
pointed to his uniforms. “We may receive 
marching orders at any moment, you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, yes, Florentin, I understand. Have I 
failed once since our marriage to have everything 
ready ‘for you when you were ordered off ? ” 

This reply pleased the Captain. 

‘No, Frentzel,” he said, “to do you justice 
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I must confess that you make an admirable sol- 
dier’s wife.” 

And, taking his cane from the corner of the 
wardrobe, he put on his hat and departed. 

How I longed to go with him ! 

“Stay with Frentzel,” he said; “we are go- 
ing to Petit-Saint-Jean—it is too far for you.” 

Then I ran off to Nicole’s, for, when my old 
friend went to Petit-Saint-Jean, Captain Vidal 
must be there too. I knew this, and these were 
the days I spent with Justine. 

All the gossips except Frentzel were already 
assembled there. 

Mother Desjardens said, “‘ We must wait for 
Frangoise, she always has such good ideas.” 

“Yes,” answered Nicole, “ we must send for 
her 

Fortunately, Madame Francoise was close be- 
hind me; she had only stopped to lock our door, 
and just now passed the window. 

“ Ah! there she is!” they cried in chorus. 

Frangoise entered all out of breath, and seat- 
ed herself. 

Justine pulled me into a corner near the chz/- 
fonzére, and said to me: 


“You are going to stay here to dinner. My 


- father will not come home until night, and Cath- 


erine is making a gadette.” 

She wore a bright cockade over one ear, and 
looking from the window I saw many people 
wearing the same cockade in their hats. 

“Won't you give me your cockade?” I 
said. 

“No,” she answered, searching in her pocket. 
“T like it too well, and it is too becoming; but 
here is another that I have made for you. What 
will you give me if I put it in your cap ?” 

I extended my hands as if to embrace her. 

“No! no!” she said, half turning away. 

She pretended to be angry, but I kissed her 
all the same. 

Then she was pleased, and taking a pin she 
fastened the cockade to my hat. I then stood 
up on a footstool to see myself in the mirror, and 
thought I looked very fine. 

During all this time the consultation had 
been going on around the table, assisted by the 
cherries and dez¢gnets which Cocole had brought 
out of her closet. She produced also some mac- 
aroons in a little basket. And I think it was 
for these things that the others liked so much to 
go to her house. 

“IT should much like to know,” said Madame 
Richard, “ what they do when they are with 
their dear Colonel Thomas at Petit-Saint-Jean. 
It is all very well for this big Colonel to shout, 
‘Vive Retchstadt!’ Weis a bachelor, and he is 
rich. He has no need of his cross or his pen- 
sion—he can live without them—we can’t. It is 
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to be hoped that he won’t tell our old simpletons 
that it is time to march.” 

“Don’t be troubled,” answered Frentzel— 
“they won’t move without a watchword. Until 
they have one they will rest quietly like carp in 
the bottom of a tub. I have always noticed this 
—in Spain, Prussia — everywhere. When the 
watchword comes, then we'll see what we shall 
sees" 

“ But,” said Nicole, “who is there to give 
this? If it were Lafayette or the Duc d’Or- 
léans, they would not budge a foot.” 

“You are mistaken. They would be so 
pleased to receive an order—for they have not 
had one for fifteen years—that I doubt if they 
would question whence it came. And then 
Mouton Lobau, who is no fool, will soon find out 
what he can do, and will grasp the position. He 
is not the man to put his head into a bridle with- 
out knowing where he is to be driven. He will 
give them the word of command which they 
covet. If Reichstadt is the strongest, they will 
march for Reichstadt ; if another be so, why, they 
will march for the other. And Thomas will be 
equally pleased. He is not as narrow-minded as 
you think, Nicole. He means to keep his rank, 
and even become a general, but he does not mean 
to move a finger, unless at the word of com- 
mand.” 

“You are right, Francoise,” said Madame 
Richard, laughing; “and this must come, as a 
matter of course, from the strongest. And then, 
of course, we have nothing to fear.”’ 

“Well,” said Frentzel, “ you know as well as 
I that only simpletons march before the order is 
given. And then, too, are we not here to warn 
our dear innocents? They will do nothing with- 
out us. Florentin talks a good deal, but, when I 
speak to him about the cross and the pension, it 
shuts his mouth, I can tell you !—Cocole, give me 
a macaroon.—Lucien, do you not want one ?”’ 

“ Yes, Madame Florentin, I want one, and so 
does Justine.” 

“You see what the word of command is to 
these poor children,” said Frentzel. “It is mac- 
aroons. They obey it instantly.—Sit down here, 
Lucien, and keep quiet. You need not think of 
going out !—All these brawlers shout ‘Vzve La- 
fayette /’ to-day ; to-morrow it will be ‘Vzve le 
Duc d’Orléans!’ or een ‘Vive Napoléon !’ 
which is what they would like best.” 

Thus did the gossips talk, continuing to knit 
all the time. And we were all ears, Justine and 
I, when our servant Rose came hurrying in, say- 
ing gayly, “ Lucien, come quick—your brother 
Paul has come!”’ 

This caused a great sensation in the room, 
and I, clinging to our servant’s hand, ran off with- 
out saying good-by to any one. 
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Paul had been gone four years, and I had not 
the smallest recollection of his face. I was often 
asked at home if I remembered Paul, and I an- 
swered “ Yes” at hap-hazard. 

I ran as fast as possible, therefore, curious to 
see him of whom my mother was always talking 
tome. And, when we entered the shop, I saw, 
seated by my father, who was radiant with joy, a 
tall youth, twenty-two years old, dressed in chest- 
nut-colored cloth, with a very wide-awake air, 
although he wore glasses, who, jumping up when 
he saw me, lifted me in his arms. 

“ Lucien, do you know me?” 

I opened my eyes and examined him, ending 
by saying, ‘“‘ Yes, I know you—you are Paul.” 

Then everybody praised my good memory. 
Paul embraced me, and my mother wept. 

But the best part of the whole, to me, was 
when Paul’s trunks were opened, for he had 
brought me marrons glacés and other dainties. 
In fact, when I thought of him after this, his 
memory always came back to me associated with 
these marrons, and I longed earnestly for his re- 
turn. When I was asked if I loved Paul, I always 
answered enthusiastically, “ Indeed I do!” 

This enthusiasm was due to the marrons. 

How many other persons have similar ideas 
when they think of their relations, and of what 
they may bequeath to them! Ah! marrons 
glacés are very nice things. 

In reality, however, I loved Paul a little for 
himself, for he frolicked with me and was very 
fond of me. 

X. 

ALL the town soon knew that my brother 
Paul had come from Paris the day before, and 
our house was soon invaded. All the neighbors 
came to hear the very last news, and it seemed 
as if the bell on the shop-door was never still 
fora moment. All my mother’s gossips came; 
then the different employees from the custom- 
house, the hospital, and the mazrze, all those, 
in short, who had anything to hope or fear from 
new events. 

It was a long and never-ending procession. 
And Paul was forced to tell, once and over again, 
how the Tuileries were attacked, and to describe 
the constant firing upon the Swiss from the win- 
dows on the Quai d’Orsay, the arrival of the 
cannon on the Place de la Révolution, the en- 
trance of the citizens by La Carrousel, and the 
flight of Charles X to Rambouillet, etc. 

I listened to this narration so many times that 
I could repeat it to you to-day word for word ; 
and I can see the eager attention with which my 
brother was listened to by the crowd, with out- 
stretched necks and lips apart. I can hear the 
tone of gratification with which, as he concluded, 
some said to the others: “ Good! It is a happy 
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riddance for us!” 
gloomy silence. 

This went on all day long, even during din- 
ner. My mother, the servants, and I looked at 
Paul as if he were a hero, merely because he had 
heard the balls whistle through the air. 

Toward evening our shop became so crowded 
that we were obliged to adjourn to the large 
chamber looking out on the market, and it was 
here that our friends went as soon as they came 
in. It was a large room, with an alcove at the 
back, where we slept. Between the two windows 
was the old harpsichord, on which Paul and my 
sister Juliette played sometimes during vacation. 
It was wheezy and a little unsteady, but still very 
sweet, and this day it did wonders. 

Paul opened it and played the new air with 
which Paris was ringing— 


But others went away in 


““ Cornichons—cornichons, 
Enfin nous vous dénichons ”— 


which made everybody laugh. 

He had brought, also, an engraving represent- 
ing Charles X and his ministers, dressed as Jesu- 
» its in long robes, singing the Glorza zn E-xcelszs 
—a Parisian Glorza it was, however, with Latin 
words—and my brother, then pale and fond of 
fun, sang this Glorza so drolly that Nicole and 
Mother Desjardens nearly dropped on the floor 
laughing. 

The others, too, were greatly amused. 

I have often thought since then that it would 
have been better for my brother Paul had he 
joined a good troupe of actors rather than entered 
the grocery business. The stage was his vocation. 

Well, as I say, we were all there, with the 
windows wide open on the square. I, standing 
close by my brother’s side, was singing with him 
in a voice as loud and clear as that of a choir- 
boy, when my friend Florentin, coming back 
from the Petit-Saint-Jean, entered with a joyous 
exclamation : 

“Hallo! Paul! Is it really you? Iam de- 
lighted to see you back again.” 

“Yes, Monsieur Florentin,” said Paul, rising 
to welcome him cordially, for we all adored the 
old man. He had, so to speak, brought up Paul 
as well as myself. 

The two shook hands, and then the old sol- 
dier said : 

“Go on, Paul—go on!” 

The good man laughed, as had the others; 
but suddenly the idea of the Duc de Reichstadt 
entered his head, and sitting well back in his 
chair, with his hat in his hand and his legs 
stretched out, he cried: 

“That is not what you should sing in a time 
like this. Listen to me.—Paul, you accompany 
me, if you please,” 


ing: 


And then he, in a loud, ringing voice, filled 
the room with the old song of the Camp de 
Boulogne : 


‘* Veillons au salut de l’empire, 
Veillons au maintien de nos droits ; 
Si le despotisme conspire, 


Conspirons contre les rois!” 


He marked the time on the floor with his 
cane—Paul accompanied him; but, as this song 
was not agreeable to every one, many rose and 
went away, muttering regretfully : 

“We were having such a delightful time!” 

And as my friend Sébastien finished, an old 
woman, the mother of the tailor Mauduy, for- 
merly a fencing-master to the Thirty-second, 
who had come to the shop (the old woman, I 
mean, who was wrinkled and shriveled up) for 
two cents’ worth of oil and some vinegar to dress 
her salad, looked into our window and called 
out: 
“Ah! leave your old song—this is the only 
one to sing. Listen!” 

And, picking up her skirt, she began to dance 
outside on the sidewalk: 


** Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira ! 
Les aristocrates a la lanterne ! 
Ah! ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira! 
Les aristocrates on les pendra!” 


Presently the cobbler from over the way, the 
paper-hanger Brainstern, and all the customers 
of Georges Cloiiter, who kept the wine-shop 
called ‘The Three Pigeons,” came running up 
and began to dance with her, all singing :, 


et Catitalca iray’¢a ira A? 

I was utterly astonished to see this old crone, 
who dragged herself about with so ‘much diffi- 
culty, become as lively as a fish. She leaped in 
the air, snapped her fingers, rounded her arms 
with grace, and lifted first one foot and then the 
other. / 

It was perfectly incredible; She seemed to be 
endowed with new life. / | 

And the cobbler Monbome, who was quite 
as old as she, danced opposite to her, under the 
shade of his broad-brimme¢d hat—he, too, sing- 


/ 
j * 
‘* Dansons la Cayagnole, 
Vive le son+-vive le son— 
Dansons la Carmagnole, 
Vive le sor du canon !” 


And as this danc ‘created a tremendous €x- 
citement without, jst at our door, and several 
of the old people /eaning from their windows 
recalled the assigdats and many another thing, 
my father went fo the harpsichord and struck 
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two or three solemn chords, as if to impose si- 
lence, and then began to sing in a rich, melodious 
voice a song I had never before heard, for I was 
too young, but which thrilled through me and 
caused every hair to rise on my head: 


‘* Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 


A dead silence fell upon the street. 
were all listening outside. 

I never supposed that my father could sing 
like this. He was very pale, and his voice touched 
every heart. 

He sang the song through without interrup- 
tion. All the old men and women who heard 
him were lost in a rush of overwhelming recol- 
lections. There was not a sound. When he 
had finished, they murmured as if awakening 
from a dream: 

“Yes, yes—that is it!” 

My father turned round. 

“ Captain Florentin!” he cried, “you surely 
have not forgotten that. It was the song of the 
Army of the Rhine, where you were. It was the 
song at Mayence, the song at Zurich, you know?” 

“Yes, yes—I remember,” said my friend Sé- 
bastien, with bowed head. “I remember—it 
was a long time ago.” 

And his eyes had a far-away, troubled ex- 
pression, as he looked back into the past. Then 
he said : 

“Tt is all the same. 
l’empire’ is just as good!” 

“Just as good!” cried the others indignantly. 
“Was not that the song of the retreat from Rus- 
sia?” 

My friend Florentin, annoyed that everybody 
seemed inclined to find fault with him, got up 
and went away, saying : 

“Good night, Madame Pelerin! Good night, 
friends !”’ 

He was thinking of his cross and his pension, 
as were all the other veterans who departed at 
the same time, and we were left to sing alone 
until ten o’clock. 

Paul began the air again of “Les Corni- 
chons,” but after hearing the “ Marseillaise’’ it 
seemed very tame to us. Everybody had be- 
come grave, and, when the last visitor departed, 
we were all glad to go to bed. 


They 


‘Veillons au salut de 


XI. 


No one ever saw such another comedy as this 
Revolution of 1830; but things could not go on 
in this way very long: there was something else 
to be done than to sing old songs. 

The day after this scene which I have just 
described to you, as I came out of the shop-door 
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on my way to my friend Florentin’s, I saw Jus- 
tine on the sidewalk in front of their house. 

I ran over to kiss her good morning. 

But, as I approached with outstretched hands, 
the little maid turned swiftly away, saying haugh- 
tily : 

“No—you must not kiss me any more. My 
father forbids you. You are Jacobins at your 
house.” 

And she closed the door in my face. 

I went home quite stupefied. My father was 
waiting on acustomer. I went up to him and I 
said : 

“What is a Jacobin ?” 

“They were patriots,” he replied, ‘who al- 
lowed themselves to be killed to drive the Prus- 
sians and traitors from our land. But why do 
you ask?” 

In great despair I told him what had just 
happened, and what Justine had said. 

“You see, Pelerin,’’ said my mother, who was 
listening—‘“ you see that we are making ene- 
mies.” 

“Enemies!” he answered, laughing. “As 
long as we can sell good articles at a lower price 
than others do, these worthy people will continue 
to buy from us; and as for anything more, I care 
not one sou.” Then turning to me, he said: 
“ And she will not allow you to kiss her? Very 
well, I will permit you to kiss all the other pretty 
little girls in Phalsbourg instead.” 

He laughed heartily. 

I saw plenty of other little girls who were as 
pretty as Justine, but none whom I liked half as 
well, so that I was not consoled by this permis- 
sion; and I was still standing with my heart 
swelling with pain, when my friend Florentin 
appeared at the door. He was returning from 
La Place d’Armes, where he and all the other 
veterans had been walking for the last three days 
in momentary expectation of the arrival of the 
courier. 

“ Monsieur Pelerin,” he exclaimed, ‘do you 
know what has happened ?” 

“ No, Monsieur Florentin ; what is it?” 

“They have thrown us all over.” 

“What do you mean? How thrown us 
over?” 

“Yes, they have thrown over you republi- 
cans and we imperialists !”’ 

My friend thundered out these words, and 
Frentzel, behind him, caught him by the arm, 
saying : 

“ Look out, Florentin—don’t speak so loud! 
Keltz and Werner are at the corner of the street, 
in front of the gendarmerdze.” 

And Florentin, turning round hastily, an- 
swered angrily : 


“That will do, madame. Will you let me 
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alone with your Keltz and your Werner? Let 
them hear me! Let them arrest me if they 
will!” And putting himself on guard, his cane 
whizzing in the air, he shouted with pale and 
trembling lips, ““ One—two !—one—two !” 

Any one would have thought him quite mad. 

“Calm yourself, Captain!” said my father. 
“Let us go into the back shop, and you shall 
tell me the whole story, for Iam greatly aston- 
ished.” 

He was evidently agitated. 

The Captain followed, talking fast as he 
went. 

“You are a brave man,” he said, “ although 
you never served but in two campaigns as a vol- 
unteer in the Army of the Rhine. Nevertheless, 
I recognize you as a brave man.” 

I slipped in behind them; but my mother 
and Frentzel remained at the counter, my father 
making them a sign not to follow, as Florentin 
was really furious. 

When the door was closed, my father, placing 
a chair, said: 

“ Sit down, Captain.” 

“No, I can’t sit down. I am trembling with 
rage! Ah, canazlles/” he cried, grinding his 
teeth, “ canazlles |” 

“Well! what is it?” 

“Well! they have named the Duc d’Orléans 
king instead of Reichstadt. Here, look at this,” 
he cried, drawing a bit of paper from his pocket. 
“Do yousee this? The grocers, the lawyers, the 
journalists, and bankers—the pékzus have made 
aking for you. Do you understand that, Pele- 
rin—a king? Under our very noses—the noses 
of the soldiers of the First Empire—they have 
made this man their king, so that their trade 
may go on, when we ought to have marched on 
Mayence, and three days later taken Landau 
by surprise, and passed over on the right bank. 
And they have made us a king. Oh, the wretch- 
arts i 

He grasped his cane. 

My father, glancing at the paper, said : 

“You are right, Captain; but Lafayette and 
the people of Paris are there.” 

“Lafayette!” bellowed Florentin; “read on 
—read on, I say. This Lafayette, this famous pa- 
triot, says that Philippe d’Orléans is the best of 
republicans.” 

Then my father became very pale, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Very well. Then it will be Valmy over 
again. ‘La Carmagnole’ will ring in our ears 
’ once more!” 

My mother came in, followed by Francoise. 
She was white with terror. She said to my fa- 
ther : 

“Hush ! oh, hush! Every word you say can 


be heard outside. In the name of Heaven, hush! 
Pelerin—hush !” 

But my father did not seem to hear her. 

“We must all start at once to prevent such a 
blow as this. The old and the young—” 

“Do you wish Paul to go?” said my mother. 

‘“‘Of course, he as well as the others,” an- 
swered my father indignantly. “Is he worth 
more than the others? Did I not go myself 
when I was only eighteen ?” 

My mother did not reply, and Florentin, who 
was calmed by my father’s excitement, said: 
“You are right, Pelerin. All the young men 
must leave at once, under the command of the 
veterans. Iam all ready, only we have had no 
orders yet. We have been on the Square for 
three days waiting for orders, but none have come 
Vets 

“To be sure, Florentin,” said his wife in a 
coaxing voice, “it kills me to say so to you, but 
of course you can’t move until it comes. But 
I just saw the postman pass; perhaps he has 
brought it in a letter. Let us go and see!” 

Florentin went out with Frentzel, and Azor 
followed after them. 

“ They will wait !”’ said my father with a sar- 
castic smile. “There isno hurry. Georges Mou- 
ton will send them the word they want in his 
snuff-box, and everybody will take a pinch, except 
our poor Florentin.” And, looking down on the 
small sheet in his hand, he said : “ Listen to this: 
The National Guard will be formed. They will 
be commanded by cobblers and grocers. We 
have the King of Grocers as our own this time! 
It remains to be seen if the other sovereigns will 
accept him. If war begins, it will be along one.” 

My mother, seeing him calmer, left him, and 
I ran out on the Square to see what my good 
friend Sébastien had to tell me. I did not under- 
stand, but I was very curious, and deeply inter- 
ested in all these movements, 

It was eleven o’clock; the sun blazed down on 
the Place d’Armes. The boys were just coming 
out of Father Vassereau’s school. All the town 
knew that we had a king. Women and children, 
tradespeople and soldiers, hurried to the mazrze 
to see the announcement. 

Rose called to me from our door, “ Lucien! 
Lucien !” 

But I did not listen to her. I was off with 
the crowd, and I heard some one say : 

“ What is he called ?”’ 

“Louis Philippe.” 

“Is he the Duc d’Orléans ?” 

“Yes, to be sure!” 

“But the Duc de Reichstadt ?”’ 

“Ah! What would you have? 
Schénbrunn.” 

“So much the worse for him!” 


He is at 
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Others coming up, all out of breath, said, 
“Won't they do anything ?” 

“What would you have them do?” 

“ They can protest.” 

“Protest! On what ground? Are they not 
harmonious in Paris? Suppose we should com- 
plain at Phalsbourg, what then? They would 
withdraw the troops, and then we would be ina 
nice way !” 

Presently we heard a shout behind the hospi- 
tal—“ Vive Louzs Philippe!” 

Before the mazrze, it was quite a different 
thing. All the veterans of the First Empire, with 
frowning brows and compressed lips, with canes 
thrust under their arms and hats pulled over 
their eyes, looked at the placard in its case and 
said to each other: “ Who was it that dared 
place this here? He was atraitor! We must 
look for him and punish him.” 

Colonel Thomas was quite terrible to look 
upon. His eyes rolled angrily, and he would 
have torn down the notice had not the sentinel 
been pacing constantly in front of it, crying out 
as he did so: “ Disperse, gentlemen! Disperse, 
if you please.” 

But, just as there was imminent danger of an 
explosion among the veterans, Monsieur le Baron 
Parmentier, the friend of Georges Mouton, and the 
former mayor of the town under the Empire, made 
his appearance in a black coat and white cravat, 
carrying a roll of paper in his hand. He mounted 
the steps, and, turning, addressed the veterans : 

“See what it is to be devoted to one’s coun- 
try! The old soldiers are to enter the army with 
their present rank, and the years lost since 1815 
will be counted to them. They will have a right 
to their pay as retired officers,” etc. 

And the veterans of yesterday were deeply 
touched. Their eyes grew misty, and their grasp 
was tremulous as they shook hands with each 
other. 

“Zounds ! this is good,” they murmured. 
“They understand us, then, at last. Justice is 
to be accorded us. V2eve Lobau! Vive Louds 
Philippe!” 

The scene was quite touching. 

After this Monsieur Parmentier spoke of the 
people being magnanimous, of their forming into 
National Guards, and many other things which I 
do not well remember, seeing that I have never 
yet understood them. 

He said that, in resuming his former office of 
mayor, which Monsieur Jourdan, Chevalier de 
Saint Louis, had deserted, as Charles X had de- 
serted his duty, he should consecrate himself to 
the happiness of the public. 

This is all that I now recall, except the illumi- 
nation of the evening, and the cries of “Vzve Lo- 
bau! Vive Louis Philippe /”—and the cannon 
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fired on the ramparts, when the young ladies of 
the town, in white dresses and tricolored sashes, 
themselves loaded the pieces. 


XII. 


AFTER this day my friend Florentin became 
quite melancholy. He no longer walked on the 
Place d’Armes with his old comrades, but spent 
his time sitting in his arm-chair, his dressing- 
gown wrapped around his long legs, and his brow 
contracted in deep thought. 

Never did I see a sadder face than his, espe- 
cially in the morning, when his nightcap crowned 
his long nose; with pointed chin, and his mouth 
surrounded by deep wrinkles. 

What ideas were going through that brain? 
I can’t imagine; but sometimes he would abrupt- 
ly break a long silence by calling me to his side, 
When I went up to him he would pass his long, 
bony fingers through my hair, saying as he did 
SO: 

“Why do you never see your little friend 
Justine nowadays ?” 

“She won't let me kiss her any more!” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Won't let you kiss her !—and why, pray ?” 

“Because her father forbids it. He says we 
are Jacobins.” 

“Jacobins,” repeated Captain Florentin medi- 
tatively. “I remember the Jacobins at Mayence, 
at Landau, at Kaiserslautern, and at Woerth. 
They fought well at all these places, and no one 
ever said to the contrary! They never shouted 
one day, ‘ Vzve fe Rot /’ and on the next, ‘ Veve 
lEmpereur.’ They always stuck to one thing, 
‘Vive la République! En avant!’ They were 
brave men. Ah me! ah me! Now, my boy, 
run away; go out and play, if you choose; but I 
suppose you don’t like playing alone! Never 
mind—by and by we will go to the garden; it is 
a long time since we have been there; the pears 
ought to be ripe by this time.” 

Then I went into the kitchen to Frentzel, or 
to the courtyard, behind the woodhouse, to play 
with the kittens, or to visit Captain Lacour, the 
lodger who taught me to count on my fingers, 
and who laughed when he heard me skip the 
nineties, because he promised me a sou. 

All this, however, did not prevent my old 
friend Florentin from being very miserable be- 
cause Reichstadt had been sacrificed. 

“ Ah! Georges Mouton,” he cried sometimes ; 
“Georges Mouton, whom the Emperor called the 
best colonel in the army; Gérard, whom he 
promised to make a marshal at the first battle; 
Soult, whom he called the greatest manceuvrer 
of troops in the world, and all the rest of you, 
his old companions in honor and glory, you all 
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abandon his son. O misery! who could ever 
believe that such a thing would happen!” 

“But, Florentin,” said Frentzel, “the young 
fellow wants for nothing in his Chateau de Schén- 
brunn; he lives like a fighting-cock there ; I have 
even heard say that Metternich compels him to 
drink Johannisberger, and that he has—” 

“Hush, madame!” cried Florentin in hot in- 
dignation ; “restrain your poisonous tongue. 
Hush! He is our emperor.” 

He shouted so loudly that Frentzel was com- 
pelled to, silence. 

I remember, too, that the more melancholy 
he became in thinking of the Duc de Reich- 
stadt, the more he loved me. He always helped 
me first at the table. 

“Eat, my boy,” he would say. “I haven't 
another friend in the world but you; and you 
will never desert me, will you ?” 

“No, I never will.” 

“And you love me?” 

“ Indeed I do!” 

“Look here, madame,” he would say, turn- 
ing to Frentzel with a most severe expression, 
“this child has more heart than all the town put 
together. It is not he who would deny his flag; 
he will let himself be hewed to pieces for his em- 
peror! Would you not, my boy?” 

“Yes! yes!” I cried, with my hands clinched 
in my enthusiasm; “ yes—vzve l’ Empereur /” 

Then his eyes looked troubled, and he said, 
sadly enough: 

“Ts there no one left but ourselves, we two, 
to sustain the honor of France? Come here, my 
friend,” and, extending his arms, we embraced 
each other. 

After dinner we went to our little garden, for 
my friend did not wish to see any one. There, 
under the shade of the great poplars, behind the 
pear- and apple-trees bowed down by their weight 
of fruit, among the cabbages and the beans, far 
from the maddening crowd, we enjoyed a little 
quiet. We heard no more that irritating shout, 
“ Vive le Rot! Vive Louts Philippe /”’ 

The only time that Florentin seemed at all 
happy was while he was hoeing his borders and 
filling his basket with fresh vegetables. 

I slept in his shed as usual, and when I woke 
he gave me a ripe bon-chrétzen to eat, saying to 
me: 

“Ts not that good?” 

Then he picked some delicious plums that 
were like honey; he brought them to me in a 
cabbage-leaf ; and, seated in the shadow of the 
shed, behind the trellis, from which hung full 
clusters of grapes, we drank our small measure 
of wine and nibbled a crust. 

Sometimes the remembrance of his old cam- 
paigns came to him, and he would talk of them. 
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“To-day,” he would say, “is a happy anni- 
versary. It was to-day that we crossed the 
Tagliamento to enter the Tyrol, or the Rhine to 
march on Frankfort, or the Danube to attack 
Vienna. To-day it was that we met the Prus- 
sians or the Russians at sucha place. Colonel 
Such-a-one was killed, and was replaced by So- 
and-so.”’ } 

Then he relapsed into a long reverie. 

And when asked what he did after that, Flo- 
rentin would go on to tell me all the movements 
of the One Hundred and First; its marches and 
countermarches, its wheeling to the right or its 
position on the left, during the battle; the at- 
tack; the retreat; the position of the batteries; 
the attacks by the bayonets, etc. 

Hearing all this so many times, I finally un- 
derstood it, for his explanations were wonderfully 
clear, and he showed me on the ground with his 
cane the outlines of the battle-fields, and entered 
into every detail. 

It seemed sometimes as if we two were only 
one, so entirely were we in sympathy in all our 
opinions and tastes. 

One morning, about three weeks after the 
Revolution, we were quietly established in the 
garden, when we suddenly heard in the distance, 
on the highway to Sarrebourg, the noise of troops, 
and Florentin, listening, instantly said: 

“There is a column advancing from Mittel- 
bronn.” 

And in about fifteen minutes we saw clouds 
of dust arising ; then we heard a vast tumult of 
voices, and we saw behind the fringe of poplar- 
trees a large body of men advancing; they 
marched in threes and fours, and when they saw 
how near they were to Phalsbourg, its bastions 
and its ramparts, they began to sing the Mar- 
seillaise. 

These were the combatants of July, who 
were to be scattered through the regiments in 
order to be drilled. 

Their principal depots were at Metz and at 
Strasbourg. ‘ 

They came on, as I say, and my friend Flo- 
rentin in his shirt-sleeves, with his straw hat 
pushed to the back of his head, took me by the 
hand and led me to the garden-gate, and, stand- 
ing there, watched these men go past with sad 
and solemn eyes. They were of every kind: 
some were ragged, others well dressed ; some in 
blouses, some in coats. There were hats and 
caps, carefully trimmed beards, and others un- 
kempt and wild; there were chiffonniers, em- 
ployees, scribes, and tradespeople of all kinds, 
Their faces and their march told this. 

They waved their hats enthusiastically as they 
marched, under the command of non-commis- 
sioned officers, and all were white with dust. 
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When the last ones, who had dragged a little 
behind, hurried on to join the others, Florentin 
said to me: 

“Look at them well, my boy! Behold the 
Jacobins of 1792 once more—just as they came 
to join the army of Custine and Houchard 
under Théonville. There they are, I tell you! 
They were the legions of Popencourt, etc. They 
sang the Carmagnole ; the Marseillaise did not 
come until the following year in the Army of the 
Rhine.” 

This sight had revived his spirits. 

“Well! well!” he said, as he hung up his 
jacket and his straw hat in the shed. “All this 
looks like war! All is not over! We have Sarre- 
louis, Sarrebriick, and Landau to retake, for 
France is not to be swallowed by mouthfuls; she 
is stirring herseli—good! good: And present- 
ly all the world will be agog. We shall see—we 
shall see !” 

We entered the town—my Florentin and I— 
that day much more joyously than usual. We 
stopped a few moments on the Place d’Armes 
before we went home. The crowd was very 
great, and the new recruits were being billeted 
about. 

Paul and my father were in the crowd. They 
were looking for the son of Monsieur Regaud, of 
la Faubourg Poissonniére, a correspondent of the 
house in Paris. 

_ My father had received notice from Monsieur 
Regaud that his son would come to Phalsbourg, 
and was trying to find him. 

“ Ah! there he is,” cried Paul, just as we, 
Florentin and I, came up. “ Amedée!” 

The other turned. He was a handsome fel- 
low, with a laughing face and quick, keen eyes. 
He became a colonel, and was killed in Africa. 

Paul and he embraced each other. My father 
shook hands with him, and begged him to go 
home with him, which invitation the young man 
gladly accepted. 

They were just starting off, arm in arm, when, 
in the center of the crowd which parted as they 
came, we beheld coming from the Gate of Al- 
sace about twenty horsemen, Bavarian chasseurs 
in full uniform—sky-blue breeches, short vests 
with white brandebourgs, huge shakos—and who 
were, in fact, altogether imposing. They were 
tall, bold-faced fellows, deserters from Frangais 
de Landau, who had succumbed in Bavaria in 
1815; they had come back to us, as was natural. 

Hundreds more came afterward in small de- 
tachments; they wished to fight with us, that 
they might see their country once more. And 
my father, stopping to speak to the chief of the 
detachment, with his hand on the neck of his 
horse, asked if he knew a certain man in Lan- 
dau, in a certain street, and what he was doing, 
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for, since the annexation of Landau to Bavaria, 
the two little towns of Phalsbourg and Landau 
were on the most excellent terms ; we had many 
of our girls married there, and many of theirs 
with us. 

This officer, who was named Roger Dubourg, 
answered all these questions gayly, and many 
more besides, for all the world ran to inform 
themselves as to the welfare of old comrades 
living at Landau, or prisoners in a foreign land 
since the annexation. 

The women and the young girls, every one, in 
short, came to question the new-comers. They 
were taken possession of and provided with 
homes without waiting for dzl/ets de logement ; 
they were as ourselves. My father took the 
chief of the detachment home with him, telling 
him that later he would go with him to pay his 
respects to the Governor. We had, therefore, 
that day, two guests at table—a Parisian of la 
Faubourg Poissonniére and a dourgeocs from 
Landau, the son of the maitre d’hétel of la 
Grande Rue des Postes. The horses of these 
gentlemen were sent to the stables of the Inn du 
Mouton d’Or, kept there by Lutuspech the baker. 

We all started for our house, and, on the 
threshold of the shop, my father turned and in- 
vited my friend also to dine with us. 

Sébastien Florentin rarely broke through any 
of his habits, but he was so enlivened by the joy- 
ous stir on the Place that he at once accepted. 

“Well,” he said, laughing, “I don’t know 
why I should not dine with you once in a while; 
but I must tell Frentzel.” 

“‘She must come too, Monsieur Florentin, for 
the fé¢e will not be complete without her.” 

Rose was sent for Frentzel, and we repaired 
to the large room opposite the market-house, 
where the table was already spread. 

I had never seen so many good things in my 
life, nor so many beautiful ones. A tall vase of 
flowers stood in the center of the glossy damask ; 
plates, bottles, and carafes glittered on all sides ; 
creams, cakes, and fruits, with sweetmeats and 
other dainties, covered the sideboard behind. 

My mother, knowing that the son of our Pa- 
risian correspondent was coming, wished to do 
the handsome thing, particularly as my brother 
Paul had been often invited to the house of Mon- 
sieur Regaud, and there was even some talk of 
his marrying one of the sisters of that young man. 

It was indeed magnificent, and my readers 
will easily believe that my eyes grew very round 
and big, and that I wiped my mouth on my sleeve 
in preparation for the feast to come. 

My only regret was in thinking that Justine 
would not be there. In ordinary times my moth- 
er would have sent for her, but as Captain Vidal 
had a horror of Jacobins, it was impossible to do 
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so. My satisfaction was somewhat clouded by 
this, but it was, nevertheless, quite lively. 

My friend Florentin was by no means indif- 
ferent to this beautiful spectacle, for he liked to 
wield his fork and crook his elbow, particularly 
when the glasses were full of old Burgundy. He 
chuckled, and said to our other guests: “ Let me 
tell you that you won't often eat such a dinner as 
you will have here to-day! Try and do your duty 
like men!” 

Everybody laughed; and Madame Frentzel 
—who had only stopped to throw her handsome 
yellow shawl around her plump shoulders and to 
put on her best hat—having now arrived, we at 
last, to my great joy, seated ourselves at table. 

I, at the upper end of the table, opposite the 
windows, sat next my mother; Madame Frentzel 
between the two strangers; Florentin on my fa- 
ther’s right hand, and Paul on the left. 

The big soup-tureen arrived, diffusing an odor 
of doulettes a la moelle, which made my mouth 
water. 

I can not describe to you the whole dinner, 
notwithstanding all the pleasure it would give 
me. There was a turkey stuffed with chestnuts— 
crabs and radishes—and many a glass was drunk 
to the health of all the soldiers, both old and new, 
in the coming campaign. 

No. It would be too long a story, 

All I can say is, that the gayety augmented to 
such a degree that at three o’clock everybody 
was laughing and talking, and no one was listen- 
ing. 

But the voice of my friend overreached the 
tumult, and finally, when dessert was brought in, 
and Frentzel had pushed her chair back to give 
herself a little more room, and I had gently un- 
buttoned the two lower buttons of my vest that 
I might breathe with more ease, just in that 
happy moment Florentin exclaimed, addressing 
young Regaud: 

“You have not yet told us about your first 
battle. Ha! ha! ha! Where were you during 
the engagement? Not in the cellar, I venture to 
Says Eh?” 

“No. I was at the Port St. Denis.” 

“Precisely! I knew it. Good! And what 
were you doing there?” 

“Well, Captain, the Royal Guard made a 
charge on us, and, with several others, I had 
climbed upon the arch and was passing along 
the paving-stones which we had piled up.” 

“The deuce you were!” cried Florentin. 
“That was a very bad position, young man—a 
very bad position indeed—with no line of re- 
treat open; nothing in the rear to fall back upon. 
Your opponents had you in their power entirely. 
Always remember, young man, that you should 
never enter a path out of which you can’t see 
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your way. That is the A BCof your mdézer. 
You made a mistake, you see; but, as you came 
out all right, you may as well look upon it asa 
stroke of genius!” 

““Yes,”’ said my father; “ how often success 
makes the genius! Success is a good thing!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Florentin. “We will 
succeed again, my friend!— Please remember 
too, young man, that you should never emerge 
from under cover, as the dourgeozs of Paris did, 
for example, on the steps of the Church of Saint 
Roche, particularly when the others have cannon 
and you have none! How those unfortunate 
bourgeots were swept away! They ought to 
have been tucked under the steps of the church, 
and thus dismissed with a ‘ Good-by, baskets, the 
vintage is over!’” 

Then, turning to the young man from Lan- 
dau: “And you, comrade,” he said, “you are 
not pleased with being with the Germans, then ? 
You don’t like them overmuch, do you? You 
prefer your own country, your dear old France ?”’ 

“Most certainly I do,” answered the stranger, 
his handsome, expressive face becoming very se- 
rious all at once. ‘ We continue to cherish one 
dream—that of once more returning to you.” 

“Ts that so?” cried Sébastien Florentin. 
“‘Give us your hand, then! You have done well 
in coming to join us before the campaign fairly 
opens, for, in doing so, a thousand mistakes are 
prevented, and we make sure of not firing on the 
wrong ones.” 

The two then shook hands cordially. They 
were evidently mutually attracted toward each 
other. 

Florentin now looked upon things more cheer- 
fully, and my father, somewhat excited and agi- 
tated, said quickly: 

“I feel quite conscious that the whole coun- 
try is astir, from Landau to Sarrelouis. I am 
sure they are only waiting for us, and, at the first 
movement we make, they will be on the guz vzve 
also, too glad to fall into the arms of each other.” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried the young man, throwing 


-back his head haughtily. ‘ We are one family— 


one nation—one blood has rippled through our 
veins for centuries, both under our father’s roof 
and on the battle-field. We have but one soul, 
and that soul is French.” 

The fellow was wonderfully handsome as he 
uttered these words with flashing eyes and mount- 
ing color. Even Frentzel, who was by no means 
enthusiastic, and was entirely opposed to the 
sentiments he uttered, admitted this to herself, - 
and said to my mother in an audible whisper : 

“ How well he talks! He is a brave fellow!” 

“Yes,” said my mother softly, looking at my 
father as she spoke. “ He talks too well. If he 
goes on, Pelerin is quite capable of strapping on 
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his old knapsack and starting off to aid in the 
deliverance of Landau and Sarrelouis. Heaven 
grant that he may not take that into his head!” 

These words had hardly escaped her lips 
when my father exclaimed : 

“No one must stand aloof now! All our 
young men must take an active part; they must 
enroll themselves in the army, and we, their 
elders, will take up arms in defense of our coun- 
try. Men like me, in the prime of life, can form 
the reserve corps, holding themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s warning. I am only 
forty-eight, and I have served, and if Captain 
Florentin, who is only twelve years older than I, 
can march, I don’t see why I can’t do the same.” 

“To be sure! you are right,” said Florentin ; 
“and nothing would please me better than to 
march at your side, my friend. Do you still re- 
member your platoon drill?” 

“What a question! Is that a thing a man is 
likely to forget, Captain ?”’ 

“Well, then, you would make an excellent 
sergeant.” Then turning to the others, he con- 
tinued: “ We shall slip into that country as ea- 
sily as if we were sliding on butter; there would 
probably be two or three sharp encounters to 
begin with—a battle or two—we all know what 
war and its chances are. Our arms have not 
prospered, to be sure, in the last fifteen years, 
but we had twenty years of victories before. We 
had had enough, and then, too, everybody was 
against us; now, however, we have gathered up 
our strength again. And you young men will 
see that Lafayette, Gérard, Mouton, Soult, and 
some others will reform the whole army in a very 
brief space of time. The French nation is a 
nation of soldiers—for all the boys are born sol- 
diers. One has a turn for the cavalry, another 
for the infantry, and others for the artillery ; and 
they don’t bore people about it, they just go 
straight on to their aim.” 

Then addressing the Parisian, who was smil- 
ing : 
“What do you think of Louis Philippe?” 

he said. ‘“ You have seen him, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! he is pleasant enough; he shakes 
hands with everybody.” 

“Yes! yes,” cried Florentin, “I see—but his 
hands are empty. There should be something 
in them—Sarrelouis or Landau. Then there 
would be some sense in it. And Lafayette, what 
do you think of him ?” 

“ Lafayette,” said the young man, “is a little 
old—he is sixty-three.” 

“ Sixty-three, is he?” said Florentin; “ well, 
then, he can make the soup while we fight.” 

I had never seen my friend so gay. 
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“ Now that the National Guard is in process 
of formation, our orders must soon arrive.—Lis- 
ten to the noise in the streets ; everybody is laugh- 
ing, everybody is singing, and everything is har- 
monious from one end of France to the other!” 

“ And with us, too,” said the young man from 
Landau, “ everybody is content—everybody is 
looking forward to deliverance. The Germans 
themselves expect it ; they understand the iniquity 
committed against us in 1815. They had been 
promised everything to fire them against France 
—every liberty, every right for which they had 
fought for thirty years. What did they really 
receive ? They are to-day in a more wretched 
condition than ever before; their commerce is 
dead, their taxes augmented, all their political 
rights and privileges abolished. The French 
Revolution and the victories of France had given 
them everything—the victories of their masters 
and oppressors over France deprived them o 
everything again.” 

* Hal’ cried |my father, “you are right! 
And unless they are blind and stupid they must 
see this. It would be the best thing for them if 
they rose at once, and took their affairs into their 
own hands; they might become again just what 
they were before ; they can consult their own in- 
terests and attend to their own affairs. Are not 
people always unhappy who are driven by blows? 
I think, therefore, that all Germans of good sense 
will wish us success.” 

“Certainly !”” answered the young man ea- 
gerly. “If sovereigns only realized how a single 
defeat would ruin their authority and their credit, 
they would hasten to be reasonable and to return 
to France all that belonged to her. The whole 
world is eager for peace, a peace that shall be 
lasting. The only persons eager for war are 
those who fatten and grow rich on the misfor- 
tunes of others—those adventurers who have no 
other means of subsistence than their swords. 
And it is to maintain the rule of this brood of 
harpies that occasions for war are invented ; for 
what would become of these people if merchants, 
mechanics, and the working classes thought only 
of the welfare of the general public? There 
would be no more blood shed, there would be no 
more pillaging, burning, and ruining under the 
name of war; poor mothers could keep their 
children, and the progress of civilization would be 
assured, Unfortunately,” continued the young 
stranger, “this can not be the case so long as 
the honor and the sense of justice of a great na- 
tion like France are involved, nor as long as this 
execrable race of adventurers hold poor Ger- 
many in their claws. This is why thousands of 
Germans will be found on the side where justice 
is enshrined.” 

This enthusiastic youth was the admiration 
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of all the circle, and our dinner continued swim- 
mingly until seven o’clock. 

My friend Florentin was right. All the town 
was singing—all the inhabitants had one or more 
of the volunteers at their table, Parisians whom 
they were entertaining with the best they had in 
their house, and these strangers rewarded their 
hosts by describing the three glorious days. 

That evening, before we separated, Paul seat- 
ed himself at the harpsichord, and we all sang in 
chorus ‘La Parisienne,” the music of which 
young Regaud had brought with him— 


‘* Peuple Francais, peuple de braves,” 


This was the end of a wonderful day. 

Florentin went away, and from the darkness 
without we heard his voice gradually dying away 
as he shouted to his friends right and left : 


“Things are ripening, boys! things are ri- 
pening !” 

He shook hands with everybody whom he 
met. 

The next day my brother Paul started for 
Strasbourg with the new recruits; my father 
was pleased, my mother wept. 

This same day the formation of the National 
Guard began. The peasants were marched into 
the city under the command of their mayors, 
and their names were all inscribed at the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Then it was announced that France was tired 
of being robbed of her territory by other na- 
tions, and that a war of deliverance would soon 
be declared. 


From the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN 
(Revue des Deux Mondes), 





RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 


NO. I—COUNTRY BOOKS, 


A LOVE of the country is taken, I know not 
why, to indicate the presence of all the car- 
dinal virtues. It is one of those outlying qualities 
which are not exactly meritorious, but which, for 
that very reason, are the more provocative of a 
pleasing self-complacency. People pride them- 
selves upon it as upon habits of early rising, or 
of answering letters by return of post. We rec- 
ognize the virtuous hero of a novel as soon as we 
are told that the cat instinctively creeps to his 
knee, and that the little child clutches his hand 
to stay its tottering steps. To say that we love 
the country is to make an indirect claim to a 
similar excellence. We assert a taste for sweet 
and innocent pleasures, and an indifference to the 
feverish excitements of artificial society. I, too, 
love the country—if such a statement can be re- 
ceived after such an exordium—but I confess, to 
be duly modest, that I love it best in books, In 
real life I have remarked that it is frequently 
damp and rheumatic, and most hated by those 
who know it best. Not long ago, I heard a wor- 
thy orator at a country school-treat declare to his 
small audience that honesty, sobriety, and indus- 
try, in their station in life, might possibly enable 
them to become cab-drivers in London. The pre- 
cise form of the reward was suggested, I fancy, 
by some edifying history of an ideal cabman; but 
the speaker clearly knew the road to his hearers’ 
hearts. Perhaps the realization of this high des- 
tiny might dispel their illusions. Like poor Susan 
at the corner of Wood Street, they would see 


“ Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flow on through the vale of Cheapside.” 


The Swiss, who at home regards a mountain 
as an unmitigated nuisance, is (or once was) ca~ 
pable of developing sentimental yearnings for the 
Alps at the sound of a ranz des vaches. We all 
agree with Horace that Rome is most attractive 
at Tibur, and wzce versa. It is the man who has 
been “long in populous cities pent,” who, accord- 
ing to Milton, enjoys 


“ The smell of grain or tedded grass or kine, 
Or daisy, each rural sight, each rural sound” ; 


and the phrase is employed to illustrate the sen- 
timents of a being whose enjoyment of paradise 
was certainly enhanced by a sufficiently contrast- 
ed experience. 

I do not wish to pursue the good old moral 
saws expounded by so many preachers and poets. 
I am only suggesting a possible ground of apol- 
ogy for one who prefers the ideal mode of rusti- 
cation; who can share the worthy Johnson’s love 
of Charing Cross, and sympathize with his pa- 
thetic remark, when enticed into the Highlands 
by his bear-leader, that it is easy “to sit at home 
and conceive rocks, heaths, and waterfalls.” Some 
slight basis of experience must, doubtless, be pro- 
vided on which to rear any imaginary fabric; and 
the mental opiate, which stimulates the sweetest 
reverie, is found in chewing the cud of past recol- 
lections. But, with a good guide, one requires 
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small external aid. Though a cockney in grain, 
I love to lean upon the farmyard gate; to hear 
Mrs. Poyser give a bit of her mind to the squire ; 
to be lulled into a placid doze by the humming of 
Dorlecote Mill; to sit down in Dandie Dinmont’s 
parlor, and bestow crumbs from his groaning 
table upon three generations of Peppers and 
Mustards; or to drop into the kitchen of a good 
old country inn and to smoke a pipe with Tom 
Jones or listen to the simple-minded philosophy 
of Parson Adams. When I lift my eyes to reali- 
ties, I can dimly descry across the street a vision 
of my neighbor behind his looking-glass adjust- 
ing the parting of his back hair, and achieving 
triumphs with his white tie calculated to excite 
the envy of a Brummell. It is pleasant to take 
down one of the magicians of the shelf, to anni- 
hilate my neighbor and his evening parties, and 
to wander off through quiet country lanes into 
some sleepy hollow of the past. 

Who are the most potent weavers of that de- 
lightful magic? Clearly, in the first place, those 
who have been themselves in contact with rural 
sights and sounds. The echo of an echo loses 
all sharpness of definition; our guide may save 
us the trouble of stumbling through farmyards 
and across plowed fields, but he must have gone 
through it himself till his very voice has a twang 
of the true country accent. Milton, as Mr. Pat- 
tison has lately told us, “saw nature through 
books,” and is, therefore, no trustworthy guide. 
We feel that he has got a Theocritus in his pock- 
et; that he is using the country to refresh his 
Memories of Spenser, or Chaucer, or Virgil; and, 
instead of forgetting the existence of books in his 
company, we shall be painfully abashed if we miss 
some obvious allusion or fail to identify the pas- 
sages upon which he has molded his own descrip- 
tions. And, indeed, to put it broadly, the poets 
are hardly to be trusted in this matter, however 
fresh and spontaneous may be their song. They 
don’t want to offer us a formal sermon, unless 
“they ’’ means Wordsworth; but they have not 
the less got their little moral to insinuate. Shel- 
ley’s skylark and Keats’s nightingale are equally 
determined that we shall indulge in meditations 
about life and death and the mysterious meaning 
of the universe. That is just what, on these oc- 
casions, we want to forget; we want the bird’s 
song, not the emotions which it excites in our 
abnormally sensitive natures. I can never read 
without fresh admiration Mr. Arnold’s “ Gypsy 
Scholar,” but in this sense that delightful person 
is a typical offender. I put myself, at Mr. Ar- 
nold’s request, in the corner of the high, half- 
reaped field ; I see the poppies peeping through 
the green roots and yellowing stems of the corn; 
I lazily watch the scholar with “ his hat of antique 
shape,” roaming the country-side, and becoming 
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the living center of one bit of true old-fashioned 
rustic scenery after another; and I feel myself 
half persuaded to be a gypsy. But then, before 
I know how or why, I find that I am to be wor- 
rying myself about the strange disease of modern 
life; about “our brains o’ertaxed and palsied 
hearts,” and so forth; and, instead of being lulled 
into a delicious dream, I have somehow been en- 
trapped into a meditation upon my incapacity for 
dreaming. And, more or less, this is the fashion 
of all poets. You can never be sure that they 
will let you have your dream out quietly. They 
must always be bothering you about the state of 
their souls; and, to say the truth, when they try 
to be simply descriptive, they are for the most 
part intolerably dull. 

Your poet, of course, is bound to be an inter- 
preter of nature; and nature, for the present 
purpose, must be regarded as simply a nuisance. 
The poet, by his own account, is condescending 
to find words for the inarticulate voices of sea 
and sky and mountain. In reality, nature is no- 
thing but the sounding-board which is to give 
effect to his own valuable observations. It is a 
general but safe rule that, whenever you come 
across the phrase “laws of nature” in an article 
—especially if it is by a profound philosopher— 
you may expect a sophistry; and it is still more 
certain that when you come across nature in a 
poem you should prepare to receive a sermon 
It does not in the least follow that it will be 
a bad one. It may be exquisite, graceful, edify- 
ing, and sublime; but, as a sermon, the more 
effective the less favorable to the reverie which 
one desires to cultivate. Nor, be it observed, 
does it matter whether the prophet be more or 
less openly and unblushingly didactic. A good 
many hard things have been said about poor 
Wordsworth for his delight in sermonizing; and, 
though I love Wordsworth with all my heart, I 
certainly can not deny that he is capable of be- 
coming a portentous weariness to the flesh. But, 
for this purpose, Wordsworth is no better and 
no worse than Byron or Shelley, or Keats or Rous= 
seau, or any of the dealers in praises of ‘ Welt- 
schmerz,” or mental dyspepsia. Mr. Ruskin has 
lately told us that in his opinion ninety-nine 
things out of a hundred are not what they should 
be, but the very opposite of what they should be. 
And therefore he sympathizes less with Words- 
worth than with Byron and Rousseau, and_ other 
distinguished representatives of the same agree- 
able creed. From the present point of view the 
question is irrelevant. I wish to be for the nonce 
a poet of nature, not a philosopher, either with a 
healthy or a disturbed liver, delivering a judicial 
opinion about nature as a whole or declaring 
whether I regard it as representing a satisfactory 
or a thoroughly uncomfortable system. I con- 
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demn neither opinion; I will not pronounce 
Wordsworth’s complacency to be simply the 
glow thrown from his comfortable domestic 
hearth upon the outside darkness; or Byron’s 
wrath against mankind to be simply the crying 
of a spoiled child with a digestion ruined by 
sweetmeats. I do not want to think about it, 
Preaching, good or bad, from the angelic or dia- 
bolical point of view, cunningly hidden away in 
delicate artistic forms, or dashed ostentatiously 
in one’s face in a shower of moral platitudes, is 
equally out of place. And, therefore, for the 
time, I would choose for my guide to the Alps 
some gentle enthusiast in “ Peaks and Passes,” 
who tells me, in his admirably matter-of-fact 
spirit, what he had for lunch and how many 
steps he had to cut in the mur de la céte, and 
catalogues the mountains which he could see as 
calmly as if he were repeating a schoolboy les- 
son in geography. I eschew the meditations of 
Obermann, and do not care in the least whether 
he got into a more or less maudlin frame of 
mind about things in general as contemplated 
from the Col de Janan, I shrink even from the 
admirable descriptions of Alpine scenery in “ The 
Modern Painters,’’ lest I should be launched un- 
awares into ethical or zesthetical speculation. “A 
plague of both your houses!” I wish to court en- 
tire absence of thought—not even to talk to a 
graceful gypsy scholar, troubled with aspirations 
for mysterious knowledge; but rather to the 
genuine article, such as the excellent Bamfield 
Moore Carew, who took to be a gypsy in earnest, 
and was content to be a thorough loafer, not even 
a Bohemian in conscious revolt against society, 
but simply outside of the whole social frame- 
work, and accepting his position with as little 
reflection as some wild animal in a congenial 
country. 

Some kind philosopher professes to put my 
thoughts into correct phraseology by saying that 
for such a purpose I require thoroughly “ objec- 
tive’ treatment. I must, however, reject his 
suggestions, not only because “objective” and 
“subjective” are vile phrases, used for the most 
part to cover indolence and ambiguity of thought, 
but also because, if I understand the word rightly, 
it describes what I do not desire. The only 
thoroughly objective works with which I am ac- 
quainted are those of which Bradshaw’s “ Rail- 
way Guide” is an accepted type. There are 
occasions, I will admit, in which such literature 
is the best help to the imagination. When I 
read in prosaic black and white that by leaving 
Euston Square at 1o A. M.I shall reach Win- 
dermere at 5.40 P. M., it sometimes helps me to 
perform an imaginary journey to the lakes even 
better than a study of Wordsworth’s poems. It 
seems to give a fixed point round which old 


fancies and memories can crystallize; to supply 
a useful guarantee that Grasmere and Rydal do 
in sober earnest belong to the world of realities, 
and are not mere parts of the decaying phantas- 
magoria of memory. And I was much pleased 
the other day to find a complimentary reference 
in a contemporary essayist to a lively work called, 
I believe, “The Shepherd’s Guide,” which once 
beguiled a leisure hour in a lonely inn, and which 
simply records the distinctive marks put upon 
the sheep of the district. The sheep, as it proved, 
was not a mere poetical figment in an idyl, but 
a real, tangible animal, with wool capable of be- 
ing tarred and ruddled, and eating real grass in 
real fells and accessible mountain-dales. In our 
childhood, when any old broomstick will serve as 
well as the wondrous horse of brass 


“©On which the Tartar king did ride,” 


in the days when a cylinder with four pegs is as 
good a steed as the finest animal in the Elgin 
marbles, and when a puddle swarming with tad- 
poles or a streamlet haunted by water-rats is as 
full of romance as a jungle full of tigers, the 
barest catalogue of facts is the most effective. 
A child is deliciously excited by Robinson Cru- 
soe because Defoe is content to give the naked 
scaffolding of direct narrative, and leaves his 
reader to supply the sentiment and romance at 
pleasure. Who does not fear, on returning to 
the books which delighted his childhood, that all 
the fairy-gold should have turned to dead leaves ? 
I remember a story told in some forgotten book 
of travels, which haunted my dreams, and still 
strikes me as terribly impressive. I see a traveler 
benighted by some accident in a mu//ah where a 
tiger has already supped upon his companion, 
and listening to mysterious sounds, as of fiendish 
laughter, which he is afterward cruel enough to 
explain away by some rationalizing theory as to 
gases. How or why the traveler got into or 
emerged from the scrape, I know not; but some 
vague association of ferocious wild beasts and 
wood-demons in ghastly and haunted solitudes 
has ever since been excited in me by the men- 
tion of a zud/ah, It is as redolent of awful mys- 
teries as the chasm in “ Kubla Khan.” And it 
is painful to reflect that a z#//ah may be a com- 
monplace phenomenon in real life; and that the 
anecdote might possibly affect me no more, could 
I now read it for the first time, than one of the 
tremendous adventures recorded by Mr. King- 
ston or Captain Mayne Reid. 

As we become less capable of supplying the 
magic for ourselves, we require it from our au- 
thor. He must have the art—the less conscious 
the better—of placing us at his own point of 
view. He should, if possible, be something of a 
“humorist,” in the old-fashioned sense of the 
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word; not the man who compounds oddities, 
but the man who is an oddity; the slave, not 
the master, of his own eccentricities ; one abso- 
lutely unconscious that the strange twist in his 
mental vision is not shared by mankind, and 
capable, therefore, of presenting the fancies dic- 
tated by his idiosyncrasy as if they corresponded 
to obvious and generally recognized realities ; and 
of propounding some quaint and utterly prepos- 
terous theory as though it were a plain deduc- 
tion from undeniable truths. The modern hu- 
morist is the old humorist A/ws a consciousness 
of his own eccentricity, and the old humorist is 
the modern humorist zzus that consciousness. 
The order of his ideas should not (as philosophers 
would have it) be identical with the order of 
things, but be determined by odd arbitrary freaks 
of purely personal association. 

This is the kind of originality which we spe- 
cially demand from an efficient guide to the 
country ; for the country means a region where 
men have not been ground into the monotony by 
the friction of our social mill. The secret of his 
charm lies in the clearness with which he brings 
before us some quaint, old-fashioned type of ex- 
istence. He must know and care as little for 
what passes in the great world of cities and par- 
liaments as the family of Tullivers and Dodsons. 
His horizon should be limited by the nearest 
country town, and his politics confined to the 
disputes between the parson and the dissenting 
minister. He should have thoroughly absorbed 
the characteristic prejudices of the little society 
in which he lives, till he is unaware that it could 
ever enter into any one’s head to doubt their 
absolute truth. He should have a share of the 
peculiarity which is often so pathetic in children 
—the unhesitating conviction that some little 
family arrangement is a part of the eternal and 
immutable system of things, and be as much 
surprised at discovering an irreverent world out- 
side as the child at the discovery that there are 
persons who do not consider his papa to be om- 
niscient. That is the temper of mind which 
should characterize your genuine rustic. As a 
rule, of course, it condemns him to silence. He 
has no more reason for supposing that some 
quaint peculiarity of his little circle will be inter- 
esting to the outside world than a frog for im- 
_ agining that a natural philosopher would be inter- 
ested by the statement that he was once a tad- 
pole. He takes it for granted that we have all 
been tadpoles. In the queer, outlying corners of 
the world where the father goes to bed and is 
nursed upon the birth of a child (a system which 
has its attractive side to some persons of that 
persuasion), the singular custom is so much a 
matter of course that a village historian would 
not think of mentioning it. The man is only in- 


duced to exhibit his humor to the world when, 
by some happy piece of fortune, he has started a 
hobby not sufficiently appreciated by his neigh- 
bors. Then it may be that he becomes a proph- 
et, and, in his anxiety to recommend his own pet 
fancy, unconsciously illustrates also the interest- 
ing social stratum in which it sprang to life. The 
hobby, indeed, is too often unattractive. When 
a self-taught philosopher airs some pet crotchet, 
and proves, for example, that the legitimate de- 
scendants of the lost tribes are to be found 
among the Ojibways, he doubtless throws a 
singular light upon the intellectual peculiarities 
of his district. But he illustrates chiefly the 
melancholy truth that a half-taught philosopher 
may be as dry and as barren as the one who has 
been smoke-dried according to all the rules of 
art in the most learned academy of Europe. 
There are a few familiar books in which a 
happy combination of circumstances has provided 
us with a true country idyl, fresh and racy from 
the soil, not consciously constructed by the most 
skillful artistic hand. Two of them have a kind 
of acknowledged preéminence in their own de- 
partment. The man is not to be envied who 
has not in his boyhood fallen in love with Izaak 
Walton and White of Selborne. The boy, in- 
deed, is happily untroubled as to the true source 
of the charm. He pores over the ‘“ Compleat 
Angler” with the impression that he will gain 
some hints for beguiling, if not the wily carp, 
who is accounted the water-fox, at least the in- 
nocent roach, who “is accounted the water-sheep 
for his simplicity or foolishness.” His mouth 
waters as he reads the directions for converting 
the pike—that compound of mud and needles— 
into “a dish of meat too good for any but an- 
glers or very honest men” —a transformation 
which, if authentic, is little less than miraculous. 
He does not ask what is the secret of the charm 
of the book even for those to whom fishing is an 
abomination—a charm which induced even the 
arch-cockney Dr. Johnson, in spite of his famous 
definition of angling, to prompt the republication 
of this angler’s bible. It is only as he grows 
older, and has plodded through other sporting 
literature, that he can at all explain why the old 
gentleman’s gossip is so fascinating. Walton, 
undoubtedly, is everywhere charming for his pure 
simple English, and the unostentatious vein of 
natural piety which everywhere lies just beneath 
the surface of his writing. Now and then, how- 
ever, in reading the “ Lives,” we can not quite 
avoid a sense that this excellent tradesman has 
just a touch of the unctuous about him. He is 
given—it is a fault from which hagiographers 
can scarcely be free—to using the rose-color a 
little too freely. He holds toward his heroes the 
relation of a sentimental church-warden to a re- 
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vered parish parson. We fancy that the eyes of 
the preacher would turn instinctively to Walton’s 
seat when he wished to catch an admiring glance 
from an upturned face, and to assure himself 
that he was touching the “sacred fount of sym- 
pathetic tears.” We imagine Walton lingering 
near the porch to submit a deferential compli- 
ment as to the “ florid and seraphical ” discourse 
to which he has been listening, and scarcely rais- 
ing his glance above the clerical shoe-buckles. 
A portrait taken from this point of view is apt to 
be rather unsatisfactory. Yet, in describing the 
“sweet humility’ of a George Herbert or of the 
saintly Mr. Farrer, the tone is at least in keeping, 
- and is consistent even with an occasional gleam 
of humor, as in the account of poor Hooker, 
tending sheep and rocking the cradle under strin- 
gent feminine supremacy. It is less satisfactory 
when we ask Walton to throw some light upon 
the curiously enigmatic character of Donne, with 
its strange element of morbid gloom, and mas- 
culine passion, and subtile and intense intellect. 
Donne married the woman he loved in spite of 
her father and to the injury of his own fortunes. 
“His marriage,’ however, observes the biogra- 
pher, “‘ was the remarkable error of his life; an 
error which, though he had a wit able and very 
apt to maintain paradoxes, yet he was very far 
from justifying it.” From our point of view, the 
only error was in the desire to justify an action 
of which he should have been proud. We must 
make allowance for the difference in Walton’s 
views of domestic authority; but we feel that 
his prejudice disqualifies him from fairly estimat- 
ing a character of great intrinsic force. A por- 
trait of Donne’ can not be adequately brought 
within the lines accepted by the writer of ortho- 
dox and edifying tracts. 

In spite of this little failing, this rather massive 
subservience to the respectabilities, the “ Lives”’ 
form a delightful book; but we get the genuine 
Walton at full length in his “Angler.” It was 
first published in dark days; when the biogra- 
pher might be glad that his pious heroes had 
been taken from the sight of the coming evil; 


when the scattered survivors of his favorite school ' 


of divines and poets were turned out of their 
well-beloved colleges and parsonages, hiding in 
dark corners or plotting with the melancholy 
band of exiles in France and Holland; when 
Walton, instead of listening to the sound and 
witty discourses of Donne, would find the pulpit 
of his parish church profaned by some fanatical 
Puritan, expounding the Westminster Confession 
in place of the Thirty-nine Articles. The good 
Walton found consolation in the almost religious 
pursuit of his hobby. He fortified himself with 
the authority of such admirable and orthodox 
anglers as Sir Henry Wotton and Dr. Nowel, 
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Dean of St. Paul’s. Dr. Nowel had, “like an 
honest angler, made that good, plain, unperplexed 
catechism which is printed with our good old 
service-book”’: for an angler, it seems, is most 
likely to know that the road to heaven is not 
through “hard questions.” The Dean died at 
the age of ninety-five, in perfect possession of 
his faculties; and “ ‘tis said that angling and 
temperance were great causes of those blessings.” 
Evidently Walton had somehow taken for granted 
that there is an inherent harmony between an- 
gling and true religion, which of course for him 
implies the Anglican religion. He does not trust 
himself in the evil times to grumble openly, or 
to indulge in more than an occasional oblique 
reference to the dealers in hard questions and 
metaphysical dogmatism. He takes his rod, 
leaves the populous city behind him, and makes 
a day’s march to the banks of the quiet Lea, 
where he can meet a like-minded friend or two; 
sit in the sanded parlor of the country inn, and 
listen to the milkmaid singing that ‘smooth song 
made by Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years 
ago,” before English fields had been drenched 
with the blood of Roundheads and Cavaliers ; 
or lie under a tree, watching his float till the 
shower had passed, and then calling to mind 
what “holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and 
flowers as these.” Sweet day, so cool, so calm, 
so bright !—but everybody has learned to share 
Walton’s admiration, and the quotation would 
now be superfluous. It is nowhere so effective 
as with Walton’s illustrations. We need not, 
indeed, remember the background of storm to 
enjoy the quiet sunshine and showers on the soft 
English landscape, which Walton painted so 
lovingly. The fact that he was living in the 
midst of a turmoil, in which the objects of his 
special idolatry had been so ruthlessly crushed 
and scattered, may help to explain the intense 
relish for the peaceful river-side life. His rod 
was the magic wand to interpose a soft idyllic 
mist between his eyes and such scenes as were 
visible at times from the windows of Whitehall. 
He loved his paradise the better because it was 
an'escape from a pandemonium. But, whatever 
the cause of his enthusiasm, its sincerity and in- 
tensity is the main cause of his attractiveness. 
Many poets of Walton’s time loved the country 
as well as he; and showed it in some of the deli- 
cate lyrics which find an appropriate setting in 
his pages. But we have to infer their exquisite 
appreciation of country sights and sounds from 
such brief utterances, or from passing allusions 
in dramatic scenes. Nobody can doubt that 
Shakespeare loved daffodils, or a bank of wild 
thyme, or violets, as keenly as Wordsworth. 
When he happens to mention them, his voice 
trembles with fine emotion. But none of the 
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poets of the time dared to make a passion for 
the country the main theme of their more pre- 
tentious song. They thought it necessary to 
idealize and transmute; to substitute an indefi- 
nite Arcadia for plain English fields, and to pop- 
ulate it with piping swains and nymphs, Cory- 
dons and Amorets and Phyllises. Poor Hodge 
and Cis were only allowed to appear when they 
were minded to indulge in a little broad comedy. 
The coarse rustics had to be washed and combed 
before they could present themselves before an 
aristocratic audience; and plain English hills 
and _ rivers to be provided with tutelary gods and 
goddesses, fitted for the gorgeous pageantry of a 
country masque. Far be it from me—with the 
fear of esthetic critics before my eyes—to say 
that very beautiful poems might not be produced 
under these conditions. It is proper, as I am 
aware, to admire Browne’s “ Britannia’s Pasto- 
rals,” and to speak reverently of Fletcher’s 
“ Faithful Shepherdess,” and Ben Jonson’s “ Sad 
Shepherd.” I only venture to suggest here that 
such work is cavzare to the multitude; that it 
requires a fine literary sense, a happy superiority 
to dull realistic suggestion, and a power of ac- 
cepting the conventional conditions which the 
artist has to accept for his guidance. Possibly I 
may go so far as to hint without offense that the 
necessity of using this artificial apparatus was 
not in itself an advantage. A great master of 
harmony, with a mind overflowing with majestic 
imagery, might achieve such triumphs as “ Co- 
mus” and “ Lycidas,” in which even the Arca- 
dian pipe is made to utter the true organ-tones. 
We forgive any incongruities or artificialities 
when they are lost in such a blaze of poetry. 
The atmosphere of Arcadia was not as yet sickly 
enough to asphyxiate a Milton; but it was ceas- 
ing to be wholesome; and the weaker singers 
who imbibed it suffered under distinct attacks of 
drowsiness. 

Walton's good sense, or his humility, or per- 
haps the simple ardor of his devotion to his hob- 
by, encouraged him to deal in realities. He gave 
the genuine sentiment which his contemporaries 
would only give indirectly, transfigured and be- 
dizened with due ornaments of classic or ro- 
mantic pattern. There is just a faint touch of 
unreality—a barely perceptible flavor of the sen- 
timental about his personages ; but only enough 
to give a permissible touch of pastoral idealism. 
Walton 1s painting directly from the life. The 
“honest alehouse,” where he finds “a cleanly 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty bal- 
lads stuck about the wall,” was standing then 
on the banks of the Lea, as in quiet country 
nooks, here and there, occasional representatives 
of the true angler’s rest are still to be found, not 
entirely corrupted by the modern tourist. The 


good man is far too much in earnest to be aiming 
at literary ornament; he is a genuine simple- 
minded enthusiast, revealing his kindly nature by 
a thousand unconscious touches. The common 
objection is a misunderstanding. Everybody 
quotes the phrase about using the frog “as 
though you loved him”; and it is the more pi- 
quant as following one of his characteristically 
pious remarks. The frog’s mouth, he tells, grows 
up for six months, and he lives for six months 
without eating, “sustained, none but He whose 
name is Wonderful knows how.” He reverently 
admires the care taken of the frog by Providence, 
without drawing any more inference for his own 
conduct than if he were a modern physiologist. 
It 1s just this absolute unconsciousness which 
makes his love of the sport attractive. He has 
never looked at it from the frog’s point of view. 
Your modern angler has to excuse himself by 
some scientific hypothesis as to feeling in the 
lower animals, and thereby betrays certain qualms 
of conscience which had not yet come to light in 
Walton’s day. He is no more cruel than a school- 
boy, “ere he grows to pity.” He is simply dis- 
charging his functions as a part of nature, like 
the pike or the frog; and convinced, at the very 
bottom of his heart, that the angler represents 
the most eminent type of enjoyment, and should 
be the humble inheritor of the virtues of the fish- 
ers of Galilee. The gentlest and most pious 
thoughts come naturally into his mind while his 
worm is wriggling on his hook to entice the luck- 
less trout. It is particularly pleasant to notice 
the quotations, which give a certain air of learn- 
ing to his book. We see that the love of angling 
had become so ingrained in his mind as to direct 
his reading as well as to provide him with amuse- 
ment. We fancy him poring on winter evenings 
over the pages of Aldrovandus and Gesner and 
Pliny and Topsell’s histories of serpents and four- 
footed beasts, and humbly accepting the teaching 
of more learned men, who had recorded so many 
strange facts unobserved by the simple angler. 
He produces a couple of bishops, Dubravius and 
Thurso, as. eye-witnesses, to testify to a marvel- 
ous anecdote of a frog jumping upon a pike’s 
head and tearing out his eyes, after “‘ expressing 
malice or anger by swollen cheeks and staring 
eyes.’ Even Walton can not forbear a quiet 
smile at this quaint narrative. But he is ready 
to believe, in all seriousness, that eels, “like some 
kinds of bees and wasps,” are bred out of dew, 
and to confirm it by the parallel case of young 
goslings bred by the sun “ from the rotten planks 
of an old ship and hatched up trees.” Science 
was not a dry museum of hard facts, but a quaint 
storehouse of semi-mythical curiosities ; and there- 
fore excellently fitted to fill spare hours, when he 
could not meditatively indulge in “the contem- 
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plative man’s recreation.” Walton found some 
queer texts for his pious meditations, and his 
pursuit is not without its drawbacks. But his 
quaintness only adds a zest to our enjoyment of 
his book; and we are content to fall in with his 
humor, and to believe for the nonce that the love 
of a sport which so fascinates this simple, kindly, 
reverent nature must be, as he takes for granted, 
the very crowning grace of a character molded 
on the principles of sound Christian philosophy. 
Angling becomes synonymous with purity of mind 
and simplicity of character. 

Mr. Lowell, in one of the most charming es- 
says ever written about a garden, takes his text 
from White of Selborne, and admirably explains 
the charm of that worthy representative of the 
Waltonian spirit. “It is good for us now and 
then,” says Mr. Lowell, “ to converse in a world 
like Mr. White’s, where man is the least impor- 
tant of animals”; to find one’s whole world in a 
garden, beyond the reach of wars and rumors of 
wars. White does not give a thought to the little 
troubles which were disturbing the souls of Burke 
and George III. The “natural term of a hog’s 
life has more interest for him than that of an em- 
pire’’; he does not trouble his head about diplo- 
matic complications while he is discovering that 
the odd tumbling of rooks in the air is caused by 
their turning over to scratch themselves with one 
claw. The great events of his life are his making 
acquaintance with a stilted plover, or his long— 
for it was protracted over ten years—and finally 
triumphant passion for “ an old family tortoise.” 
White of Selborne is clearly not the ideal parson 
of George Herbert’s time; nor the parson of our 
own day—a poor atom whirled about in the dis- 
tracting eddies of two or three conflicting move- 
ments. He is merely a good, kindly, domestic 
gentleman, on friendly terms with the squire and 
the gamekeeper, and ready for a chat with the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet. His horizon, nat- 
ural and unnatural, is bounded by the soft, round 
hills, and the rich hangers of his beloved Hamp- 
shire country. There is something specially char- 
acteristic in his taste for scenery. Though “I 
have now traveled the Sussex Downs upwards 
of thirty years,” he says, ‘I still investigate that 
chain of majestic mountains with fresh admira- 
tion year by year’’; and he calls “ Mr. Ray” to 
witness that there is nothing finer in any part of 
Europe. “For my own part,” he says, “I think 
there is somewhat peculiarly sweet and amusing 
in the shapely figured aspects of chalk hills in 
preference to those of stone, which are rugged, 
broken, abrupt, and shapeless.” I, for my part, 
agree with Mr. White—so long, at least, as I am 
reading his book. The Downs have a singular 
charm in the exquisite play of long, gracefully 
undulating lines which bound their gentle edges. 
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If not a “ majestic range of mountains,” as judged 
by an Alpine standard, there is no want of true 
sublimity in their springing curves, especially 
when harmonized by the lights and shadows un- 
der cloud-masses driving before a broad south- 
westerly gale; and, when you reach the edge of 
a great down and suddenly look down into one 
of the little hollows where a village, with a gray 
church-tower and a grove of noble elms, nestles 
amid the fold of the hills, you fancy that in such 
places of refuge there must still be relics of the 
quiet domesticities enjoyed by Gilbert White. 
Here, one fancies, it must be good to live; to 
discharge, at an easy rate, all the demands of a 
society which is but a large family, and find am- 
ple excitement in studying the rambles of a tor- 
toise, forming intimacies with moles, crickets, and 
field-mice, and bats, and brown owls, and watch- 
ing the swifts and the night-jars wheeling round 
the old church-tower, or hunting flies at the edge 
of the wood in the quiet summer evening. 

In rambling through the lanes sacred to the 
memory of White, you may (in fancy, at least) 
meet another figure not at first sight quite in 
harmony with the clerical Mr. White. He is a 
stalwart, broad-chested man in the farmer’s dress, 
even ostentatiously representing the old British 
yeoman brought up on beer and beef, and with a 
certain touch of pugnacity suggestive of the re- 
tired prize-fighter. He stops his horse to chat 
with a laborer breaking stones by the roadside, 
and informs the gaping rustic that wages are 
made bad and food dear by the diabolical 
machinations of the Tories, and the fundholders, 
and the boroughmongers, who are draining away 
all the fatness of the land to nourish the porten- 
tous “wen” called London. He leaves the man 
to meditate on this suggestion, and jogs off to 
the nearest country town, where he will meet 
the farmers at their ordinary, and deliver a rant- 
ing radical address. The squire or the parson 
who recognizes William Cobbett in this sturdy 
traveler will mutter a hearty objurgation, and 
wish that the disturber of rustic peace could 
make a closer acquaintance with the neighboring 
horse-pond. Possibly most readers who hear his 
name have vaguely set down Cobbett as one of 
the demagogues of the anti-reforming days, and 
remember little more than the fact that he 
dabbled in some rather questionable squabbles, | 
and brought back Tom Paine’s bones from 
America. But it is worth while to read Cobbett, 
and especially “The Rural Rides,” not only to 
enjoy his fine, homespun English, but to learn to 
know the man a little better. Whatever the 
deserts or demerits of Cobbett as a political agi- 
tator, the true man was fully as much allied to 
modern Young England and the later type of 
conservatism as to the modern radical. He 
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hated the Scotch “ feelosophers ”—as he calls 
them—Parson Malthus, the political communists, 
the Manchester men, the men who would break 
up the old social system of the country, at the 
bottom of his heart; and, whatever might be his 
superficial alliances, he loved the old, quiet coun- 
try life when Englishmen were burly, indepen- 
dent yeomen, each equal to three frog-eating 
Frenchmen. He remembered the relics of the 
system in the days of his youth; he thought that 
it had begun to decay at the time of the Refor- 


mation, when grasping landlords and unprincipled ~ 


statesmen had stolen Church property on pre- 
tense of religion; but, ever since, the growth of 
manufactures, and corruption, and stockjobbing 
had been unpopulating the country to swell the 
towns, and broken up the old, wholesome, friendly, 
English life. That is the text on which he is 
always dilating with genuine enthusiasm, and the 
belief, true or false, gives a pleasant flavor to his 
intense relish for true country scenery. 

He looks at things, it is true, from the point 
of view of a farmer, not of a landscape-painter 
or a lover of the picturesque. He raves against 
that ‘‘accursed hill’’ Hindhead; he swears that 
he will not go over it; and he tells us very amus- 
ingly how, in spite of himself, he found himself 
on the very “tip top” of it, in a pelting rain, 
owing to an incompetent guide. But he loves 
the woodlands and the downs, and bursts into 
vivid enthusiasm at fine points of view. He is 
specially ecstatic in White’s country. “On we 
trotted,” he says, ‘up this pretty green lane, and, 
indeed, we had been coming gently and gradually 
up hill for a good while. The lane was between 
high banks, and pretty high stuff growing on the 
banks, so that we could see no distance from us, 
and could receive not the smallest hint of what 
was so near at hand. The lane had a little turn 
toward the end, so that we came, all in a mo- 
ment, at the very edge of the hanger; and never 
in my life was I so surprised and delighted! I 
pulled up my horse, and sat and looked. It was 
like looking from the top of a castle down into 
the sea, except that the valley was land and not 
water. I looked at my servant to see what effect 
this unexpected sight had upon him. His sur- 
prise was as great as mine, though he had been 
bred among the north Hampshire hills. Those 
who have so strenuously dwelt on the dirt and 
dangers of this road have said not a word about 
the beauties, the matchless beauties, of the sce- 
nery.”’ And Cobbett goes on to describe the 
charms of the view over Selborne, and to fancy 
what it will be “when trees, and hangers, and 
hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, the meadows 
bright, and the hops upon the poles,” in language 
which is not after the modern style of word- 
painting, but excites a contagious enthusiasm by 
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its freshness and sincerity. He is equally enthu- 
siastic soon afterward at the sight of Avington 
Park and a lake swarming with wild fowl; and 
complains of the folly of modern rapid traveling. 
“In any sort of carriage you can not get into the 
real country places. To travel in stage-coaches 
is to be hurried along by force in a box with an 
air-hole in it, and constantly exposed to broken 
limbs, the danger being much greater than that 
of shipboard, and the noise much more disagree- 
able, while the company is frequently not a great 
deal more to one’s liking.” What would Cob- 
bett have said to a railway? And what has be- 
come of the old farmhouse on the banks of the 
Mole, once the home of “plain manners and 
plentiful living,” with “oak clothes-chests, oak 
bedsteads, oak chests of drawers, and oak tables 
to eat on, long, strong, and well supplied with 
joint-stools”’? Now, he sighs, there is a “far- 
lor / ay, and a carfet and bell-pull, too! and a 
mahogany table, and the fine chairs, and the fine 
glass, and all as barefaced upstart as any stock- 
jobber in the kingdom can boast of!”” Probably 
the farmhouse has followed the furniture, and, 
meanwhile, what has become of the fine old 
British hospitality when the farmer and his lads 
and lasses dined at one table, and a solid Eng- 
lishman did not squeeze money out of his men’s 
wages to surround himself with trumpery finery ? 

To say the truth, Cobbett’s fine flow of in- 
vective is a little too exuberant, and overlays too 
deeply the picturesque touches of scenery and 
the occasional bits of autobiography which recall 
his boyish experience of the old country life. It 
would be idle to inquire how far his vision of the 
old English country had any foundation in fact. 
Our hills and fields may be as lovely as ever; 
and there is still ample room for the lovers of 
“nature” in Scotch moors and lochs, or even 
among the English fells, or among the storm- 
beaten cliffs of Devon and Cornwall. But na- 
ture, as I have said, is not the country. We are 
not in search of the scenery which appears now 
as it appeared in the remote days when painted 
savages managed to raise a granite block upon 
its supports for the amusement of future anti- 
quarians. We want the country which bears the 
impress of some characteristic social growth ; 
which has been molded by its inhabitants as the 
inhabitants by it, till one is as much adapted to 
the other as the lichen to the rock on which it 
grows. How bleak and comfortless a really 
natural country may be is apparent to the read- 
ers of Thoreau. He had all the will to become 
a part of nature, and to shake himself free from 
the various trammels of civilized life, and he had 
no small share of the necessary qualifications ; 
but one can not read his account of his life by 
Walden Pond without a shivering sense of dis- 
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comfort. He is not really acclimatized; so far 
from being a true child of nature, he is a man of 
theories, a product of the social state against 
which he tries to revolt. He does not so much 
relish the wilderness as to go out into the wil- 
derness in order to rebuke his contemporaries. 
There is something harsh about him and his 
surroundings, and he affords an unconscious 
proof that something more is necessary for the 
civilized man who would become a true man of 
the woods than simply to strip off his clothes. 
He has got tolerably free from tailors; but he 
still lives in the intellectual atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge debating-rooms. 

To find a life really in harmony with a rustic 
environment, we must not go to raw settlements 
where man is still fighting with the outside world, 
but to some region where a reconciliation has 
been worked out by an experience of centuries. 
And, amid all the restlessness of modern im- 
provers, we may still find a few regions where 
the old genius has not been quite exorcised. 
Here and there, in country lanes and on the edge 
of uninclosed commons, we may still meet the 
gypsy—the type of a race adapted to live in the 
interstices of civilization, having something of the 
indefinable grace of all wild animals, and yet free 
from the absolute savagery of the genuine wilder- 
ness. To mention gypsies is to think of Mr. Bor- 
row; and I always wonder that the author of 
“The Bible in Spain” and “ Lavengro” is not 
more popular. Certainly, I have found no more 
delightful guide to the charming nooks and cor- 
ners of rural England. I would give a good deal 
to identify that remarkable dingle in which he 
met so singular a collection of characters. Does 
it really exist, I wonder, anywhere on this island ? 
or did it ever exist? and, if so, has it become a 
railway-station, and what has become of Isopel 
Berners and “ Blazing Bosville, the flaming Tin- 
man’? His very name is as good as a poem, 
and the battle in which Mr. Borrow floored the 
Tinman by that happy left-handed blow is, to my 
mind, more delightful than the fight in “Tom 
Brown,” or that in which Dobbin acted as the 
champion of Osborne. Mr. Borrow is a “ hu- 
morist”’ of the first water. He lives in a world 
of his own—a queer world with laws peculiar to 
itself, and yet one which has all manner of odd 
and unexpected points of contact with the prosaic 
world of daily experience. Mr. Borrow’s Bohe- 
mianism is no revolt against the established order. 
He does not invoke nature or fly to the hedges 
because society is corrupt or the world unsatisfy- 
ing, or because he has some kind of new patent 
theory of life to work out. He cares nothing for 
such fancies. On the contrary, he is a stanch 
conservative, full of good, old-fashioned preju- 
dices. He seems to be a case of the strange re- 
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appearance of an ancestral instinct under altered 
circumstances, Some of his forefathers must 
have been gypsies by temperament if not by 
race; and the impulses due to that strain have 
got themselves blended with the characteristics 
of the average Englishman. The result is a 
strange and yet, in a way, harmonious and origi- 
nal type, which made “ The Bible in Spain” a 
puzzle to the average reader. The name sug- 
gested a work of the edifying class. Here was 
a good, respectable emissary of the Bible Society 
going to convert four papists by a distribution of 
the Scriptures. He has returned to write a long 
tract setting forth the difficulties of his enterprise, 
and the stiff-neckedness of the Spanish people. 
The luckless reader who took up the book on 
that understanding was destined to a strange 
disappointment. True, Mr. Borrow appeared to 
take his enterprise quite seriously, indulges in the 
proper reflections, and gets into the regulation 
difficulty involving an appeal to the British Min- 
ister. But it soon appears that his Protestant 
zeal is somehow mixed up with a passion for 
strange wanderings in the queerest of company. 
To him Spain is not the land of stanch Catholi- 
cism, or of Cervantes, or of Velasquez, and still 
less a country of historic or political interest. Its 
attraction is in the picturesque outcasts who find 
ample roaming-ground in its wilder regions. He 
regards them, it is true, as occasional subjects for 
a little proselytism. He tells us how he once de- 
livered a moving address to the gypsies in their 
own language to his most promising congrega- 
tion. When he had finished, he looked up and 
found himself the center of all eyes, each pair 
contorted by a hideous squint, rivaling each other 
in frightfulness ; and the performance, which he 
seems to have thoroughly appreciated, pretty well 
expressed the gypsy view of his missionary en- 
terprise. But they delighted to welcome him in 
his other character as one of themselves, and yet 
as dropping among them from the hostile world 
outside. And, certainly, no one not thoroughly 
at home with gypsy ways, gypsy modes of thought, 
to whom it comes quite naturally to put upina 
den of cutthroats, or to enter the field of his mis- 
sionary enterprise in company with a professional 
brigand traveling on business, could have given 
us so singular a glimpse of the most picturesque 
elements of a strange country. Your respectable 
compiler of handbooks might travel for years in 
the same districts all unconscious that passing 
vagabonds were so fertile in romance. The free- 
masonry which exists among the class lying out- 
side the pale of respectability enables Mr. Borrow 
to fall in with adventures full of mysterious fasci- 
nation. He passes through forests at night and 
his horse suddenly stops and trembles, while he 
hears heavy footsteps and rustling branches, and 
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some heavy body is apparently dragged across 
the road by panting but invisible bearers. He 
enters a shadowy pass, and is met by a man with 
a face streaming with blood, who implores him 
not to go forward into the hands of a band of 
robbers; and Mr. Borrow is too sleepy and indif- 
ferent to stop, and jogs on in safety without meet- 
ing the knife which he half expected. “It was 
not so written,” he says, with the genuine fatalism 
of your hand-to-mouth Bohemian. He crosses 
a wild moor with a half-witted guide, who sud- 
denly deserts him at a little tavern. After a wild 
gallop on a pony, apparently half-witted also, he 
at last rejoins the guide resting by a fountain. 
This gentleman condescends to explain that he 
is in the habit of bolting after a couple of glasses, 
and never stops till he comes to running water. 
The congenial pair lose themselves at nightfall, 
and the guide observes that, if they should meet 
the Estadéa, which are spirits of the dead riding 
with candles in their hands—a phenomenon hap- 
pily rare in this region—he shall “run and run 
till he drowns himself in the sea, somewhere near 
Muros.” The Estadéa do not appear, but Mr. 
Borrow and his guide come near being hanged 
as Don Carlos and a nephew, escaping only by 
the help of a sailor who knows the English words 
knife and fork, and can therefore testify to Mr. 
Borrow’s nationality; and is finally liberated by 
an official who is a devoted student of Jeremy 
Bentham. The queer stumbling upon a name 
redolent of every-day British life throws the sur- 
rounding oddity into quaint relief. But Mr. 
Borrow encounters more mysterious characters. 
There is the wondrous Abarbenelt, whom he 
meets riding by night, and with whom he soon 
becomes hand and glove. Abarbenelt is a huge 
figure in a broad-brimmed hat, who stares at him 
in the moonlight with deep, calm eyes, and still 
revisits him in dreams. He has two wives and 
a hidden treasure of old coins, and, when the 
gates of his house are locked, and the big dogs 
loose in the court, he dines off ancient plate made 
before the discovery of America. There are many 
of his race among the priesthood, and even an 
archbishop, who died in great renown for sanc- 
tity, had come by night to kiss his father’s hand. 
Nor can any reader forget the singular history of 
Benedict Mol, the wandering Swiss, who turns up 
now and then in the course of his search for the 
hidden treasure at Compostella. Men who live 
in strange company learn the advantage of not 
asking questions or following out delicate in- 
quiries; and these singular figures are the more 
attractive because they come and go, half-reveal- 
ing themselves for a moment, and then vanishing 
into outside mystery, as the narrator himself 
sometimes merges into the regions of absolute 
commonplace, and then dives down below the 
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surface into the remotest recesses of the social 
labyrinth. 

In Spain there may be room for such wild 
adventures. In the trim, orderly, English coun- 
try we might fancy they had gone out with the 
fairies. And yet Mr. Borrow meets a decayed 
peddler in Spain who seems to echo his own sen- 
timents; and tells him that even the most pros- 
perous of his tribe who have made their fortunes 
in America return in their dreams to the green 
English lanes and farmyards. ‘“ There they are 
with their boxes on the ground displaying their 
goods to the honest rustics and their dames and 
their daughters, and selling away and chaffering 
and laughing just as of old. And there they are 
again at nightfall in the hedge alehouses, eating 
their toasted cheese and their bread, and drink- 
ing the Suffolk ale, and listening to the roaring 
song and merry jests of the laborers.” It is the 
old, picturesque country life which fascinates Mr. 
Borrow, and he was fortunate enough to plunge 
into the heart of it before it had been frightened 
away by the railways. ‘‘ Lavengro”’ is a strange 
medley, which is nevertheless charming by rea- 
son of the odd idiosyncrasy which fits the author 
to interpret this fast-vanishing phase of life. It 
contains queer controversial irrelevance—conver- 
sations or stories which may or may not be more 
or less founded on fact, tending to illustrate the 
pernicious propagandism of popery, the evil done 
by Sir Walter Scott’s novels, and the melancholy 
results of the decline of pugilism, And then we 
have satire of a simple kind upon literary crafts- 
men, and excursions into philology which show 
at least an amusing dash of innocent vanity. 
But the oddity of these quaint utterances of a 
humorist who seeks to find the most congenial 
mental food in the Bible, the Newgate Calendar, 
and in old Welsh literatnre, is in thorough keep- 
ing with the situation. He is the genuine tramp 
whose experience is naturally made up of mis- 
cellaneous waifs and strays; who drifts into con- 
tact with the most eccentric beings, and parts 
company with them at a moment’s notice, or 
catching hold of some stray bit of out-of-the-way 
knowledge follows it up as long as it amuses 
him. He is equally at home compounding nar- 
ratives of the lives of eminent criminals for Lon- 
don booksellers, or making acquaintance with 
thimbleriggers, or pugilists, or Armenian mer- 
chants, or becoming a hermit in his remote din- 
gle, making his own shoes and discussing the- 
ology with a postboy, a feminine tramp, and a 
Jesuit in disguise. The compound is too quaint 
for fiction, but is made interesting by the quaint 
vein of simplicity and the touch of genius which 
brings out the picturesque side of his roving ex- 
istence, and yet leaves one in doubt how far the 
author appreciates his own singularity. One old 
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gypsy lady in particular, who turns up at inter- 
vals, is as fascinating as Meg Merrilies, and at 
once made lifelike and more mysterious. ‘“ My 
name is Herne, and I comes of the hairy ones!” 
are the remarkable words by which she intro- 
duces herself. She bitterly regrets the intrusion 
of a Gentile into the secrets of the Romanies, 
and relieves her feelings by administering poison 
to the intruder, and then trying to poke out his 
eye as he is lying apparently in his last agonies. 
But she seems to be highly respected by her vic- 
tim as well as by her own people, and to be act- 
ing in accordance with the moral teaching of her 
tribe. Her design is frustrated by the appear- 
ance of a Welsh Methodist preacher, who, like 
every other strange being, is at once compelled 
to unbosom himself to this odd confessor. He 
fancies himself to have committed the unpardon- 
able sin at the age of six, and is at once com- 
forted by Mr. Borrow’s sensible observation’ that 
he should not care if he had done the same thing 
twenty times over at the same period. The 
grateful preacher induces his consoler to accom- 
pany him to the borders of Wales; but there 
Mr. Borrow suddenly stops on the ground that 
he should prefer to enter Wales in a suit of su- 
perfine black, mounted on a powerful steed like 
that which bore Greduv to the fight of Catrath, 
and to be welcomed at a dinner of the bards, as 
the translator of the odes of the great Ab Gwi- 
lym. And Mr. Petulengro opportunely turns up 
at the instant, and Mr. Borrow rides back with 
him, and hears that Mrs. Herne has hanged her- 
self, and celebrates the meeting by a fight with- 
out gloves, but in pure friendliness, and then 
settles down to the life of a blacksmith in his 
secluded dingle. 

Certainly it is a queer, topsy-turvy world to 
which we are introduced in “Lavengro.” It 
gives the reader the sensation of a strange dream 
in which all the miscellaneous population of car- 
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avans and wayside tents make their exits and 
entrances at random, mixed with such eccentrics 
as the distinguished author, who has a myste- 
rious propensity for touching odd objects as a 
charm against evil. All one’s ideas-are dislo- 
cated when the center of interest is no longer in 
the thick of the crowd, but in that curious limbo 
whither drift all the odd personages who live in 
the interstices without being caught by the mesh- 
es of the great network of ordinary convention. 
Perhaps the oddity repels many readers; but to” 
me it always seems that Mr. Borrow’s dingle 
represents a little oasis of genuine romance—a 
kind of half-visionary fragment of fairyland, 
which reveals itself like the enchanted castle in 
the vale of St. John, and then vanishes after tan- 
talizing and arousing one’s curiosity. It will 
never be again discovered by any flesh-and-blood 
traveler; but, in my imaginary travels, I like to 
rusticate there for a time, and to feel as if the 
gypsy was the true possessor of the secret of life, 
and we who travel by rail and read newspapers 
and consider ourselves to be sensible men of 
business were but vexatious intruders upon this 
sweet dream. There must, one supposes, be a 
history of England from the Petulengro point of 
view, in which the change of dynasties recog- 
nized by Hume and Mr. Freeman, or the oscilla- 
tions of power between Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone, appear in relative insignificance 
as more or less affecting certain police regula- 
tions and the inclosure of commons. It is pleas- 
ant for a time to feel as though the little rivulet 
were the main stream, and the social outcast the 
true center of society. The pure flavor of the 
country life is only perceptible when one has an- 
nihilated all disturbing influences; and in that 
little dingle with its solitary forge beneath the 
woods haunted by the hairy Hernes, that desir- 
able result may be achieved for a time, even in a 
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PARTIAMEN TARYGANECDOLTES. 


F all the numerous ways of manufacturing 
history, one of the most ingenious that 

has come under our notice, and certainly not the 
least entertaining, is that adopted by Mr. Jen- 
nings in his “ Anecdotal History of the British 
Parliament.” * Avoiding at once the formality 
of consecutive narrative and the tediousness of 





* An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. Com- 
piled from Authentic Sources by George Henry Jen- 
nings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


analytical description, he brings together in anec- 
dotal form the more striking facts in the history 
of Parliament and in the public lives of distin- 
guished statesmen, arranging the whole in such 
a way as to give a compendious view of the 
growth of constitutional liberty, and of the code 
of unwritten laws and customs that have been 
gradually evolved out of the chaos of Parliamen- 
tary usages. The opening section contains a 
concise account of the rise and progress of Par- 
liamentary institutions ; then come the personal 
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anecdotes of eminent Parliamentary men, with 
numerous examples of their oratory; and then 
comes a striking array of miscellaneous anec- 
dotes about elections, bribery, privilege, the pub- 
lication of debates, the exclusion of strangers, 
behavior in the House, and other matters of a 
similar character. Finally, in an Appendix, we 
have lists of the Parliaments of England and the 
United Kingdom, of the Speakers of the House 
of Commons, and of the prime ministers, lord 
chancellors, and secretaries of state from 1715 to 
1880. Taken as a whole, the book furnishes a 
larger amount and variety of practically useful in- 
formation about the British Parliament, its history 
and its leading men, than anything of a popular 
character that has been written on the subject; 
and the reader will obtain from it an unexpect- 
edly vivid and impressive idea of the life, the at- 
mosphere, and the tone of the most renowned 
legislative body that the world has known. 

The book will be read once for the amuse- 
ment which it affords, but it will be referred to 
many times afterward for the verification of a 
fact, or for an apposite anecdote or allusion. 
The occasion of a particular incident, or the use 
of a certain phrase, is often a matter of dispute 
both in Parliament and out of it, and Mr. Jen- 
nings has taken much pains to render his in- 
formation on such matters both accessible and 
trustworthy. He has been especially careful to 
eliminate those “ mythical accretions’ which, as 
Mr. Gladstone remarks, are constantly being 
clustered around the celebrated dicta of public 
men, and to discover the original occasion and 
precise sense of such expressions. The number 
of political proverbs and sayings which will be 
found included in the volume, with an account 
of the circumstances under which they arose, is 
very considerable. ‘For many of these,” says 
the author, “ recourse has necessarily been had, 
not only to the voluminous pages of ‘ Hansard,’ 
but to the deeper depth of ancient newspaper 
files, where alone some of the celebrated sayings 
of distinguished statesmen could be found—often 
uttered on ‘extra-parliamentary’ and slight oc- 
casions, but destined, by some happy conjunc- 
ture of thought and phrase, to live as long in 
memory as, or longer than, anything that fell from 
them in elaborate orations. To these, as well 
as some other portions of the book, gathered 
from voluminous histories and lengthy biogra- 
phies, the words of the elder Disraeli, when 
speaking of some of his own labors, may not in- 
appropriately be applied: ‘There are articles in 
the present work, occupying but a few pages, 
which could never have been produced had not 
more time been allotted to the researches they 
contain than some would allow to a small vol- 
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Mr. Jennings remarks in his preface that 
anecdotes of a humorous nature occur in his 
book to an extent not to have been anticipated ; 
but then humor has always played an important 
part in the proceedings of legislative bodies, and, 
as a worthy member of the House of Commons 
once observed, it “loves good sense and jok- 
ing.” No book, therefore, could faithfully mir- 
ror Parliamentary life unless the humorous as 
well as the sensible qualities were fairly repre- 
sented ; and, taking our cue from this, we shall 
cull a few of those anecdotes and passages which, 
in the course of our perusal of Mr. Jennings’s 
history, struck us as most characteristic and 
amusing. 

The first paragraph which we have marked 
is one illustrating “Henry VIII’s method with 
the Commons”; and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to obtain in such brief compass a more vivid 
idea of the enormous strides which political 
liberty has made during the last three centuries, 
The ministers of Henry VIII, says Oldfield, 
“moved in 1536 that a bill be brought in to dis- 
solve such monasteries as had not above two 
hundred pounds per annum in land. The bill 
remained so long in the House that the King, 
who was impatient to have it passed, took upon 
himself to expedite its progress. He sent for the 
members to attend him in his gallery, when, hav- 
ing kept them waiting for a considerable time, 
he told them fiercely that if the bill did not pass 
it would cost many of them their heads.” It is 
also related that, while the opposition of the 
Commons to the imposition lasted, Henry sent 
for a Mr. Edward Montague, who had consider- 
able influence in the House, and said, “ Ho, man! 
will they not suffer my bill to pass?” and, laying 
his hand on the head of Montague, who was 
then on his knees before him, “Get my bill 
passed by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this 
head of yours will be off.” The bill was passed, 
and Mr. Montague’s head was graciously per- 


.mitted to remain upon his shoulders. 


Queen Elizabeth was as arbitrary with the 
clergy as her father had been with the Com- 
mons. In her speech to Parliament on closing 
the session of 1584, when many complaints 
against the rulers of the Church had rung in her 
ears, she told the bishops that, if they did not 
amend what was wrong, she meant to depose 
them. Her power to do so was unquestioned, 
and her readiness to carry it into effect on minor 
occasions was shown by her well-known letter 
to Cox, Bishop of Ely, when he resisted the sac- 
rifice of his garden in Holborn to the Queen’s 
favorite, Hatton: ‘“ Proud prelate, you know 
what you were before I made you what you are: 
if you do not immediately comply with my re- 
quest, by G— I will unfrock you!—ELIZABETH.” 
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A very striking indication of the ferocity of 
the passions aroused by the civil war between 
Charles and the Commons is to be found in the 
following anecdote, quoted from Isaac D'Israeli: 
“There was a most bloody-minded ‘maker of 
washing-balls,’ as one John Durant is described, 
appointed a lecturer by the House of Commons 
(the Rump), who always left out of the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘As we forgive them that trespass against 
us, and substituted ‘ Lord, since thou hast now 
drawn out thy sword, let it not be sheathed again 
till it be glutted in the blood of the malignants.’”’ 

There are few things in political history more 
difficult as a general thing to trace than the ori- 
gin of party names and political epithets. Ma- 
caulay’s account of the derivation of the terms 
Whig and Tory is well known, and Mr. Jennings 
quotes an interesting bit of confirmatory evidence 
from the “ Recollections” of Professor Pryme, 
who represented Cambridge University : “O’Con- 
nell showed me in the library of the House of 
Commons, as an illustration of the name Tory, 
an Irish Act of Parliament for the suppression of 
‘Rapparees, Tories, and other Robbers.’ The 
appellation of Whig, as well as Tory, was also a 
nickname, and given by the opposite party in al- 
lusion to sour milk.” 

The legislative union with Ireland, which 
came into effect on the Ist of January, 1801, and 
which the Irish are now making such strenuous 
efforts to overthrow, was carried by the energy 
and determination of Lord Cornwalis (the Lord 
Lieutenant) and Lord Castlereagh. The secret 
measures adopted to effect it are revealed in the 
“ Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis Corn- 
wallis,” published in 1858. There were three 
hundred members in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, of whom fifty were barristers. The sum 
of £1,260,000 was spent in the purchase of rotten 
boroughs from the persons who had the patron- 
age, about £15,000 being given for each. Lord 
Downshire received £52,500 for his interest of 
this kind, and Lord Ely £45,000. Twenty-two 
Irish peerages were created as bribes, nineteen 
Irish peers received advancement to a higher 
grade, and five obtained English peerages. Pen- 
sions and places innumerable were given to less 
influential recipients. The Opposition was al- 
most equally corrupt, and as much as £5,000 
given on either side for an individual vote. 

Coming now to the “ Personal Anecdotes,” the 
first which we shall quote is one of Addison, told 
by Mr. O’Flanagan in his “ Lives of the Irish 
Chancellors”: “He [Addison] represented the 
borough of Cavan in the Irish Parliament, in 
1709. Though famous as an easy and graceful 
writer, he could not express himself with any 
degree of fluency. An anecdote related of him 
proves this. On a motion before the House, 
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Addison rose, and, having said ‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
conceive,’ paused, as if frightened by the sound 
of his own voice. He again commenced— I 
conceive, Mr. Speaker ’—when he stopped, until 
roused by cries of ‘hear! hear!’ when he once 
more essayed with—‘ Sir, I conceive.’ Power of 
further utterance was denied, so he sat down 
amid the scarcely suppressed laughter of his 
brother members, which soon burst forth when a 
witty senator said, ‘Sir, the honorable gentleman 
has conceived three times, and brought forth no- 
thing.’ ” 

Among the anecdotes about Sir Robert Wal- 
pole there is one which illustrates somewhat hu- 
morously the corrupt practices for which that 
statesman was notorious. Sir Robert wanted to 
carry a question in the House of Commons, to 
which he knew there would be great opposition, 
and which was disliked by some of his own de- 
pendents. As he was passing through the Court 
of Requests he met a member of the contrary 
party, whose avarice, he imagined, would not re- 
ject a large bribe. He took him aside, and said: 
“Such a question comes on this day; give me 
your vote, and here is a bank bill of two thou- 
sand pounds,” which he put into his hands. The 
member replied: “Sir Robert, you have lately 
served some of my particular friends; and when 
my wife was last at court the King was very gra- 
cious to her, which must have happened at your 
instance. I should therefore think myself very 
ungrateful (putting the bank-note into his pocket) 
if I were to refuse the favor you are now pleased 
to ask me.” 

In view of the experiences of which this is 
but a modest specimen, it can hardly be regarded 
as surprising that Walpole should entertain such 
an opinion of “patriots” and “patriotism” as 
that expressed by him in a speech delivered in 
1741: “Gentlemen have talked a great deal of 
patriotism ; a venerable word, when duly prac- 
ticed. But I am sorry to say that of late it has 
been so much hackneyed about that it is in dan- 
ger of falling into disgrace; the very idea of 
true patriotism is lost, and the term has been 
prostituted to the very worst of purposes. A 
patriot, sir! why, patriots spring up like mush- 
rooms. I could raise fifty of them within the 
four-and-twenty hours. I have raised many of 
them in one night. It is but refusing to gratify 
an unreasonable or an insolent demand, and up 
starts a patriot.” 

It should be mentioned, however, that the 
profligate political axiom generally attributed to 
Walpole, that “all men have their price,” was 
perverted by leaving out the word “those.” 
Flowery oratory he despised ; he ascribed to the 
interested views of themselves or their relatives 
the declarations of pretended patriots, of whom 
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he said, “ All ¢Zose men have their price”; and 
in the event many of them justified his observa- 
tion. 

The passages relating to William Pitt, after- 
ward Earl of Chatham, are particularly interest- 
ing, and we must make room fora few. In his 
earlier time, it is said, Pitt’s manner was beyond 
conception animated and imposing. Indeed, the 
things which he effected principally by means of 
it, or at least which nothing but a most striking 
and commanding tone could have made it pos- 
sible to attempt, almost exceed belief. Some of 
these sallies are, indeed, examples of that ap- 
proach made to the ludicrous by the sublime 
which has been charged upon him as a prevail- 
ing fault. It is related that once, in the House 
of Commons, he began a speech with the words, 
“Sugar, Mr. Speaker ”’—and then, observing a 
smile to pervade the audience, he paused, looked 
fiercely around, and with a loud voice, rising in 
its notes and swelling into vehement anger, he is 
said to have pronounced again the word “sugar!” 
three times ; and having thus quelled the House, 
and extinguished every appearance of levity or 
laughter, turned round and disdainfully asked, 
“ Who will laugh at sugar now?” 

Charles Butler relates that Mr. Moreton, the 
Chief Justice of Chester, happened to say in the 
House, “ King, Lords, and Commons, or (direct- 
ing his eye toward Pitt), as that right honorable 
member would call them, Commons, Lords, and 
King.” Pitt arose with great deliberation, and 
called to order. ‘I have,” he said, ‘“‘ heard fre- 
quently in this House doctrines which have sur- 
prised me; but now my blood runs cold. I de- 
sire the words of the honorable member may be 
taken down.” The clerks of the House wrote 
the words. “Bring them to me,” said Pitt, in 
his loudest voice. By this time Mr. Moreton was 
frightened out of his senses. “Sir,” he said, 
addressing himself to the Speaker, “I am sorry 
to have given any offense to the right honorable 
member or to the House. I meant nothing. 
King, Lords, and Commons—Lords, King, and 
Commons—Commons, Lords, and King; ¢rza 
juncta in uno. I meant nothing; indeed, I 
meant nothing.’ “I don’t wish to push the 
matter further,” said Pitt. “The moment a man 
acknowledges his error, he ceases to be guilty. 
I have a great regard for the honorable member, 
and, as an instance of that regard, I give him 
this advice, whenever that member meazs no- 
thing, I recommend him to say nothing.” 

Earl Russell writes of Pitt, ““ He commanded 
his expeditions against France by placing a sheet 
of paper over the orders he gave, and leaving at 
the bottom of the page on which they were 
written only room for the signatures of the Lords 
of the Admiralty.” And again: ‘“ My grand- 
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father, Lord Torrington, told me that the first 
William Pitt sent a messenger to the Admiralty 
that the Channel fleet must sail on the Tuesday 
following. The Board of Admiralty answered 
that it was impossible that the fleet could be 
ready by Tuesday. Mr. Pitt rejoined that in 
that case he should recommend to the King to 
name a new Board of Admiralty. The Channel 
fleet sailed on the Tuesday.” 

During his later years, as is well known, the 
Earl of Chatham suffered cruelly from the gout, 
and when he had an attack it was his plan to 
have no fire in his room, but to load himself 
with bedclothes. Apropos of this, a highly 
amusing anecdote is told by Horace Walpole: 
“ At his house at Hayes he slept in a long room, 
at one end of which was his bed, and his lady’s 
at the other. His way was, when he thought 
the Duke of Newcastle had fallen into any mis- 
take, to send for him and read him a lecture. 
The Duke was sent for once, and came when 
Mr. Pitt was confined to bed by the gout. There 
was, as usual, no fire in the room; the day was 
very chilly, and the Duke, as usual, afraid of 
catching cold. The Duke first sat down on Mrs, 
Pitt’s bed, as the warmest place; then drew up 
his legs into it, as he got colder. The lecture, 
unluckily, continuing a considerable time, the 
Duke at length fairly lodged himself under Mrs. 
Pitt’s bedclothes. A person from whom I had 
the story suddenly going in saw the two minis- 
ters in bed, at the two ends of the room, while 
Pitt’s long nose and black beard, unshaved for 
some days, added to the grotesque nature of the 
scene.” 

Malone, the editor of Shakespeare, who was 
in the habit of noting down the anecdotes he 
heard in society, is authority for the following, 
which illustrates very happily how powerless 
mere eloquence sometimes is when pitted against 
professional knowledge: “On one occasion Pitt 
made a very long and able speech in the Privy 
Council relative to some naval matter. Every 
one present was struck by the force of his elo- 
quence. Lord Anson, who was no orator, being 
then at the head of the Admiralty, and differing 
entirely in opinion from Mr. Pitt, got up, and only 
said these words: ‘My Lords, Mr. Secretary is 
very eloquent, and has stated his own opinion very 
plausibly. I am no orator, and all I shall say is 
that he knows nothing at all of what he has been 
talking about.’ This short reply, together with 
the confidence the Council had in Lord Anson’s 
professional skill, had such an effect on every 
one present that they immediately determined 
against Mr. Pitt’s proposition.” 

About that cold and repellent personality, the 
younger Pitt, there is curiously little that is either 
interesting or amusing. It is quite otherwise 
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with Fox, the reminiscences of whom are both 
copious and attractive; but the public memory 
of these has been recently refreshed by Mr. 
Trevelyan’s admirable and all-comprehending 
biography. Among the other members of the 
‘illustrious band,” there are characteristic anec- 
dotes of Lord North, of Burke, and of Sheridan. 
The portrait given of Lord North is very differ- 
ent from what one would conjecture of the Min- 
ister who carried on so obstinately the war of 
George III against his American colonies. “A 
few only of North’s sayings,” says Brougham, 
“have reached us, and those, as might be ex- 
pected, are rather things which he had chanced 
to coat over with some sarcasm or epigram that 
tended to preserve them; they consequently are 
far from giving an idea of his habitual pleasantry, 
and the gayety of thought which generally per- 
vaded his speeches. Thus, when a vehement 
declaimer, calling aloud for his head, turned 
round and perceived his victim unconsciously 
indulging in a soft slumber, and, becoming still 
more exasperated, denounced the Minister as 
capable of sleeping while he ruined his country, 
the latter only complained how cruel it was to 
be denied a solace which other criminals so often 
enjoyed—that of having a night’s rest before 
their fate. When surprised in a like indulgence 
during the performance of a very inferior artist, 
who, however, showed equal indignation at so 
ill-timed a recreation, he contented himself with 
observing how hard it was that he should be 
grudged so very natural a release from consider- 
able. suffering; but, as if recollecting himself, 
added that it was somewhat unjust in the gen- 
tleman to complain of him for taking the remedy 
which he had himself been considerate enough 
to administer.” Earl Russell says more con- 
cisely: “ North’s good humor and readiness were 
of admirable service to him when the invectives 
of his opponents would have discomfited a more 
serious minister. He often indulged in real or 
seeming slumber; an opponent in the midst of 
an invective exclaimed, ‘ Even now, in the midst 
of these perils, the noble lord is asleep.’ ‘I wish 
to God I was!’ rejoined Lord North.” 

Harford relates, in his “ Recollections of Wil- 
berforce,” that, on an occasion when Colonel 
Barré brought forward a motion on the British 
navy, Lord North said to a friend of his who 
was sitting next him in the House: “ We shall 
have a tedious speech from Barré to-night. I 
dare say he’ll give us our naval history from the 
beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis Drake and 
the Armada. All this is nothing to me, so let 
me sleep on, and wake me when we come near 
our own times.” His friend at length roused 
him, when Lord North exclaimed, “Where are 
we?” “At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” 
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“Oh, my dear friend,” he replied, “you have 
woke me a century too soon!’”’ Another exam- 
ple of the inimitable talent for good-humored 
raillery which distinguished him is furnished by 
Lord Campbell. During the American war, at a 
City dinner, having announced the receipt of in- 
telligence of an important advantage gained over 
the “rebels,” and being taken to task by Charles 
Fox and Colonel Barré, who were present, for 
applying such language to “our fellow-subjects 
in America,” he exclaimed, “ Well, then, to please 
you, I will call them ¢he gentlemen in opposition 
on the other stde of the water.” 

The anecdotes of Burke are numerous and 
characteristic, but for the most part are too well 
known for us to venture to reproduce them, 
There are two or three, however, which we do 
not remember to have seen before, and which 
we may cite as specimens of the whole. On one 
occasion, while speaking on the Civil List, Burke 
was annoyed by the repeated interruptions of a 
member who occupied a position in the royal 
household, and who, among other ejaculations, 
called upon the orator to remember his duty as a 
subject to the King. At this the speaker paused, 
and remarked that “he was perfectly ready to 
honor the King, but he did not feel himself con- 
strained therefore to honor the King’s man-ser- 
vant, his maid-servant, his ox, and ”’—fixing his 
eyes upon the obnoxious intruder—“ his ass!” 
In a new Parliament which met in May, 1784, 
Burke was not viewed with much favor by many 
of the members. A prejudice or combination 
(says Prior), chiefly of the younger members of 
the House, was formed so strong against him, 
that the moment of his rising became a signal 
for coughing or other symptoms of pointed dis- 
like, by men who had no chance of success 
against him in any other manner. On one occa- 
sion, instead of threatening, like Mr. Tierney 
when similarly assailed, to “speak for three 
hours longer,” he stopped short in his argument 
to remark that “he could teach a pack of hounds 
to yelp with more melody and equal comprehen- 
sion.” At another time, having occasion to rise 
with papers in his hands, a rough country gen- 
tleman, who had more ear, perhaps, for this 
melody of the hounds than for political discus- 
sion, exclaimed, with something of a look of 
despair, “I hope the honorable gentleman does 
not mean to read that large bundle of papers 
and bore us with a long speech into the bargain.” 
Burke is said to have felt so much irritation that, 
incapable of utterance for some minutes, he ran 
out of the house. ‘“ Never before,” said the face- 
tious George Selwyn, who told the story with 
great effect, “did I see the fable realized—a lion 
put to flight by the braying of an ass.” 

The class of “small and noisy” politicians 
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was once described by Burke in his most vigor- 
ous style: “ Because half a dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern make the field ring with their im- 
portunate chink, while thousands of great cattle 
beneath the shadow of the British oak chew the 
cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that 
those who make the noise are the only inhabi- 
tants of the field, that of course they are many 
in number, or that, after all, they are other than 
the little, shriveled, meager, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome, insects of the hour.” 

The freshest and most amusing anecdote 
about Sheridan was reproduced in our last 
month’s number (in the Notes for Readers), but 
here is a good example of his dexterity in repel- 
ling criticism: ‘‘ Law (afterward Lord Ellenbor- 
ough) was called upon to settle the answer to 
the articles of impeachment in the trial of War- 
ren Hastings. He was (says Lord Campbell) 
most afraid of Sheridan, but ventured to try to 
ridicule a figurative observation of his that “the 
treasures in the zenana of the Begum were an 
offering laid by the hand of piety on the altar of 
a saint,” by asking ‘“ how the lady was to be con- 
sidered a saint, and how the camels when they 
bore the treasure were to be laid upon the altar ?” 
Sheridan : ‘“‘ This is the first time in my life that 
I ever heard of special pleading on a metaphor, 
or a bill of indictment against a trope; but such 
is the turn of the learned gentleman’s mind that 
when he attempts to be humorous no jest can 
be found, and when serious no fact is visible.” 

In regard to those brilliant little impromptus 
and repartees for which Sheridan was famous, 
Lord Brougham is quoted as saying: ‘ How lit- 
tle Sheridan’s wit was the inspiration of the mo- 
ment all men were aware who knew his habits; 
but a singular proof of this was presented by 
Mr. Moore, when he came to write his ‘ Life’; 
for we there find given to the world, with a 
frankness which must almost have made their 
author shake in his grave, the secret note-books 
of this famous wit; and we are thus enabled to 
trace the jokes in embryo, with which he had so 
often made the walls of St. Stephen’s shake, in a 
merriment excited by the happy appearance of 
sudden, unpremeditated effusion. Take an in- 
stance from this author, giving extracts from the 
commonplace-book of the wit : ‘ He employs his 
fancy in his narrative, and keeps his recollections 
for his wit.’ Again, the same idea is expanded 
into—* When he makes his jokes you applaud 
the accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only when 
he states his facts that you admire the flights of 
his imagination.’ But the thought was too good 
to be thus wasted on the desert air of a common- 
place-book. So forth it came at the expense of 
Kelly, who, having been a composer of music, 
became a wine-merchant. ‘You will,’ said the 


ready wit, ‘import your music and compose your 
wine.’ Nor was this service exacted from the 
old idea thought sufficient ; so in the House of 
Commons an easy and apparently off-hand pa- 
renthesis was thus filled with it, at Mr. Dundas’s 
cost and charge: ‘who generally resorts to his 
memory for his jokes, and to his imagination for 
his facts.’ ” 

Curran, another famous epigrammatist, is 
rather meagerly represented, but we must make 
room for two or three of his “ good things.” He 
was once asked how a certain member of Parlia- 
ment had spoken. The answer was, “ His speech 
was a long parenthesis.” He was asked to ex- 
plain. “Why,” said he, “ don’t you know that a 
parenthesis is a paragraph which may be omitted 
from beginning to end, without any loss of mean- 
ing.” Of a certain Sergeant Hewitt he once re- 
marked : “ His speech put me exactly in mind of 
a familiar utensil called an extinguisher : it began 
at a point, and on it went widening and widening, 
until at last it fairly put out the subject alto- 
gether.” At another time an able speaker, who 
was addicted to lofty language, had made a 
speech in the House of Peers, at which Curran 
was present. He was asked what he thought of 
the debate. “I had,” said he, “ only the advan- 
tage of hearing Lord airing his vocabulary.” 

Canning, of course, is a prolific theme, and 
tempts one frequently to quotation, but we must 
content ourselves with citing one or two of his 
less-known achievements in verse. While he 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs he 
sent a dispatch in cipher to Sir Charles Bagot, 
then ambassador at the Hague, and the latter, 
on deciphering it after much trouble, was infi- 
nitely astonished to find the following : 





‘In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 
“‘ GEORGE CANNING.” 


At the time of the celebrated impeachment 
of Lord Melville, the articles of impeachment 
were moved by Mr. Whitbread. His speech is 
said to have been able and vigorous, but some 
passages struck Mr, Canning’s acute sense of the 
ridiculous so forcibly that he scribbled the fol- 
lowing impromptu parody on them while Mr. 
Whitbread was yet speaking : 


‘© FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


‘* I’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 
I’m like a young prince going straight up a hill ; 
I’m like—(with respect to the fair be it said)— 
I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
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If you ask why the 11th of June I remember 
Much better than April, or May, or November, 
On that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 
My sainted progenitor set up his brewery ; 
On that day, in the morn, he began brewing beer; 
On that day, too, commenced his connubial career ; 
On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 
On that day he cleared out all the cash from his 
tills ; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 
And the angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread 
a-coming !’ 
So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I; 
And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family dine all together — 
So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable court, 
Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hin- 
doos ; 
So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows, 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, 42s blazoned on signs !” 


O’Connell was also noted for his parodies and 
poetical applications in debate, some of which 
were very apt and felicitous. Among those given 
by Mr. Jennings is the following sneer at the 
fewness of Lord Derby’s personal adherents af- 
ter some general election : 


** Thus down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides.” 


His celebrated parody on three members of 
Parliament, Colonels Sibthorp, Perceval, and Ver- 
ner, was extremely ready, and produced a roar; 


‘* Three colonels, in three distant counties born, 
Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn. 
The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 
The next in bigotry—in both, the last. 
The force of. Nature could no further go— 
To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 


Two of these gentlemen looked as if they never 
needed a razor, and the third (Sibthorp) as if he 
repudiated one. 

No collection of Parliamentary anecdotes 
would be complete unless it contained some of 
the blunders of Sir Boyle Roche. Sheridan used 
to declare that these blunders must have been 
carefully premeditated because no one could fall 
so constantly into such “ happy mistakes.” The 
numbers that have been imputed to him are end- 
less, and most of them are too well known for 
reproduction; but Mr. Jennings’s budget has the 
merit of being at once fresher and better than 
those usually given. “Sir Boyle Roche,” he 
says, “who was a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in the period preceding the Union, achieved 
renown by the remark that he could not be, ‘like 
a bird, in two places at once.’ Some other say- 
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ings imputed to him are scarcely less celebrated. 
‘I would gladly, Mr. Speaker, sacrifice not only 
a part of the constitution, but the whole of it, to 
preserve the remainder.’ And again, speaking 
of what might be expected if the leaders of the 
rebellion gained sway, ‘Our heads will be thrown 
upon that table to stare us in the face!’ To him 
also is ascribed that example of mixed metaphor, 
‘I smell a rat, Mr. Speaker; I see him floating 
in the air; but I will yet nip him in the bud.’ 
But on one occasion Sir Boyle gained the victory 
over Curran in a contest in the Irish House. 
‘Do not speak of my honor,’ said Curran ; ‘I am 
the guardian of my own honor.’ ‘Faith,’ re- 
plied Sir Boyle Roche, ‘I knew that at some time 
or other you would accept a sinecure.’ ” 

As he approaches our own times Mr. Jen- 
nings becomes more copious in his personal de- 
tails and in his specimens of oratory; but either 
the statesmen of the present day are less amus- 
ing and less picturesque than their predecessors, 
or else, in his desire to avoid giving offense, Mr. 
Jennings includes many who would have been 
passed over had they not happened to be con- 
temporaries and in a position to have their sus- 
ceptibilities regarded. The House of Commons 
is obviously a graver body of men than in former 
times, and statesmen evidently take a more seri- 
ous view of their responsibilities. The later 
record is somewhat enlivened by Mr. Disraeli’s 
rhetorical coruscations and cynical epigrams ; 
but, during the period extending from Sir Robert 
Peel to the present time, Mr. Jennings seems 
more desirous of recording opinions than of illus- 
trating personal oddities and eccentricities. All 
that he introduces is important, and essential to 
the plan of his work, but the only other anecdote 
we shall quote is one of Sir Charles Wetherell, 
who made a strong speech against the Catholic 
Relief Bill brought in by the Government in 
which he was Attorney-General, and in conse- 
quence had to resign. Mr. Greville thus writes 
respecting him and his speech (March, 1829): 
“The anti-Catholic papers and men lavish the | 
most extravagant encomiums on Wetherell’s 
speech, and call it ‘the finest oration ever de- 
livered in the House of Commons,’ ‘the best 
since the second Philippic.” He was drunk, they 
say. The Speaker said ‘the only lucid interval 
he had was that between his waistcoat and his 
breeches.” When he speaks he unbuttons his 
braces, and in his vehement action his breeches 
fall down and his waistcoat runs up, so that there 
is a great interregnum.” 

To the student of politics and political his- 
tory the most valuable and instructive section of 
Mr. Jennings’s work will be that which, under 
the head of “ Miscellaneous Anecdotes,” groups 
numerous details concerning elections, privilege, 
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Parliamentary usages, etc. Every one has heard 
in general terms about the “ corruption ” which 
used to prevail, about the purchase and sale of 
seats in the House of Commons, the bribery of 
voters, the tricks and rascality of candidates and 
their agents, and the enormous cost of electoral 
contests; but Mr. Jennings has compiled a “ bill 
of particulars” on all these points which can 
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only be described as astounding. Whatever 
may be thought of the relative merits of indi- 
vidual statesmen, and however depressing may 
be the special corruptions that are still occa- 
sionally brought to light, there is no room for 
doubt that the general tone of political life has 
been elevated immeasurably even within the past 
fifty years. 





BUDDHISTS AND, BUDDHISM IN BURMAHI, 


UDGING from externals, Buddhism is far 
from being the religion which one would ex- 
pect to find adopted by the Burmese. They are 
a jovial, laughing, joking race, brimful of fun 
and delight, in the simple act of living. Strange 
it isto find sucha people adopting the cold, stern, 
materialistic philosophy of Buddha, Almost all 
forms of heathen religion teach men to seek for 
some sort of happiness here. Christian forms of 
belief call this folly, and bid all live such a holy and 
self-denying life on earth that they may find per- 
fect happiness hereafter in a better world beyond. 
The Buddhist comes between and exclaims: 
“Cease this foolish, petty longing for personal 
happiness. The one life is as hollow as the 
other. <Axectsa, Dokkha, Anatta—all is transi- 
tory, sad, unreal.” Such a faith one might think 
suitable for the sullen, truculent Malay, but we 
can not understand the Burman holding such a 
purely ethical religion and still retaining his con- 
stant doxhomze. Buddhism denies the existence 
of a Creator or of anything created. “There is 
nothing eternal; the very universe itself is passing 
away; nothing is, everything becomes; and all 
that you see or feel, bodily or mentally, of your- 
self, will pass away like everything else; there 
will only remain the accumulated result of all 
your actions, words, and thoughts. The con- 
sciousness of self is a delusion ; the organized be- 
ing, sentient existence, since it is not infinite, is 
bound up inextricably with ignorance, and there- 
fore with sin, and therefore with sorrow.” And 
so the true Buddhist saint does not mar the 
purity of his self-denial by lusting after a positive 
happiness, which he himself shall enjoy here or 
hereafter. Here it comes of ignorance, and leads 
to sin, which leads to sorrow ; and there the con- 
ditions of existence are the same, and each new 
birth will leave you ignorant and finite still. All 
that is to be hoped for is the joy and rest of Nir- 
vana, Neikban, the Buddhist swmmum bonum, a 
blissful, holy existence, a moral condition, a sin- 
less, calm state of mind, practically the extinction 
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of our being. Unutterably sad one would say 
for despairing and earnest hearts, and more than 
enough to arouse the pity of every man, not to 
say of every Christian man. Yet this is the faith 
of the light-hearted Burmans, one of the most 
lovable of races on the face of the earth; and 
the devoted labors of Anglican, Roman, and Bap- 
tist missionaries for a couple of decades have 
been almost resultless, even in persuading the 
Burman of the hopelessness of his creed. The 
gayly-dressed, laughing crowd of Burmese young 
men and maidens go not the less merrily along 
the streets. Four times in each lunar month the 
pagoda-steps are thronged by old and young 
alike. They make offerings of fruits and flowers 
to they hardly know what; they offer up prayers 
as to a Supreme Deity, and deny that there is 
such a being; they prostrate themselves before 
images of Gaudama, and declare that they do 
not worship them as idols. The young sing and 
make merry. The old calmly meet death, with 
their rosaries in their hands, patiently telling their 
beads. Yet they tell you their faith is summed 
up in the words, Axettsa, Dokkha, Anatta— 
transitoriness, misery, unreality—words of hope- 
lessness and despair. If we look below the sur- 
face, we can hardly say that this merry heartiness 
of the young and this tranquil resignation of the 
old are due in the one case to simple thought- 
lessness and carelessness, and in the other to 
blind resignation and blank ignorance of what 
their future state shall be. Let us rather turn to 
the habits of the people and their system of edu- 
cation for an explanation. 

It is in the monastic schools that the strength 
of Buddhism lies, and it is by means of them that 
the faith is kept active in the country. The whole 
land is overspread with these Kyoungs, or mon- 
asteries, and through them passes, with hardly a 
single exception, the entire male population of 
the country. Outside every village, no matter how 
small, stands one of these Kyoungs. Away from 
the noise of the people, with great, well-foliaged 
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trees to shield them from the heat, and cocoanut 
and areca palms, mangoes, and jacks, and other 
fruit-trees to supply them with occasional lux- 
uries, the monk’s position seems well calculated 
to rouse the envy of those who are tired of nine- 
teenth-century theological and polemical discus- 
sions, and do not care to have it clearly demon- 
strated to them that Tiberius and Catiline are 
much-maligned individuals, and that Judas Iscar- 
iot has been greatly wronged by the consensus 
of centuries in regarding him as the type of base- 
ness and hideous guilt. There the Afongyees 
pass their time without a care to ruffle the tran- 
quil surface of their lives. They have no trouble 
for their food, for a pious and kindly population 
supplies them far beyond their requirements, 
They are monks, not priests, and have no duties 
to perform for the laity in return for this support. 
Their minds are never racked by the excogitation 
of that too frequently excruciating formality of 
the Christian Church, a sermon. Their natural 
rest is never broken in upon by calls to minister 
consolation and comfort to the sick and the dy- 
ing. Even their leisure is never interrupted to 
execute the last rites for the dead. They are not 
ministers of religion, they are monks, and all they 
have to do is to work out their own deliverance 
and salvation without regard to any one else. 
Latterly, some of ‘them have, indeed, assumed 
something of the priestly character in performing 
ceremonies which are supposed to confer merit 
on those in whose names they are accomplished ; 
and certain duties which most of them assume, 
such as reading the sacred books to the people 
and instructing youth, are of a pastoral nature. 
All that is compulsory on them is the observation 
of continence, poverty, and humility; with ab- 
straction from the world, tenderness to all living 
things, and the obligation of certain moral pre- 
cepts, and numerous ritual observances. As 
members of the holy Sangha, one of the precious 
triad, the hpongyees are approached with tokens 
of worship by the laity, in recognition of their 
ascetic life. The members of the order lay claim, 
often with very little ground, to superior wisdom 
and sanctity, but not to any spiritual powers. 
Indeed, in a religious system which acknowledges 
no supreme God, it is impossible for any one to 
become an intercessor between a creator whose 
existence is denied and man who can only attain 
to a higher state by his own personal exertions 
and earnest self-denial. Where there are no 
gods, no one is required to avert their anger or 
sue for their pity by fervent prayer. Consequent- 
ly not even Gaudama himself could attain to the 
position of Peter, and claim to hold the keys of 
heaven and hell. The doors of the Kyoung are 
always open as well to those who wish to enter 
as to those who wish to leave it. As a matter of 


fact, almost every Burman—certainly every re- 
spectable Burman—at some period of his life, 
dons, fora longer or shorter time, the yellow robe 
of the monk. 

There is but one order, but there are grades 
in sanctity and approximation to the final release. 
Most of the scholars who enter these Talapoinic 
houses put on the yellow robe; thus at the same 
time learning to read and write, and acquiring 
kutho, or merits for future existences. Some, es- 
pecially nowadays in British Burmah, never do 
so, or only for afew days; not a few for no longer 
than twenty-four days. In Upper Burmah, how- 
ever, the desire for merit seems much greater, 
or, perhaps we may say, the knowledge of the 
value of time is altogether wanting, as it certainly 
exists only in very modified fashion in our prov- 
inces. At any rate, in Independent Burmah the 
adoption of the yellow monkish garments for a 
season is almost universal. These disciples or 
novices are called SHINS or KOYINS. His entry 
into the monastic orders is perhaps the most im- 
portant event in the life of the Burman. Only 
under the robe of the recluse, and through the 
abandonment of the world, can he completely 
fulfill the law and hope to find the way to eventual 
deliverance from the misery of ever-recurring ex- 
istences. The common time for the ceremony is 
just before the Wa, or Buddhist Lent, lasting from 
July to October, roughly speaking. During Lent 
no ceremony or feast is lawful, and most of the 
more respectable Burmans send their sons into the 
Kyoung for these three months, The boy’s ad- 
mission is made the occasion of a great feast. A 
baydin tsaya, or wise woman, is consulted, and, 
as soon as she has named a day that is likely to be 
fortunate, preparations are begun. Three or four 
girls, the intending soung shzn’s sisters, or friends 
of the family, dress themselves up in their best 
silks and jewels—usually borrowing a large quan- 
tity of the latter—and go the round of the town, 
announcing to all relatives, friends, and neighbors 
when the induction is to take place, and where it 
will be. At each house they leave a little morsel 
of LET-HPET, pickled tea (the triturated leaves of 
the Eleodendron ortentale), rolled up in a palm- 
leaf, as a kind of invitation-card. Every one sends 
some little present, to help toward making the 
feast as grand as possible; and very often some 
one else, whose son is also going to be inducted, 
suggests that the two should join forces. Not 
unfrequently half a dozen unite in this way. On 
the appointed day the young neophyte dresses 
himself in his best clothes, and loads himself with 
all the family jewels. He mounts a pony, or as- 
cends a gayly decorated car. A gilt umbrella is 
held over his head; a band of music goes before, 
and all his friends and relatives gather round him 
in their best ; the young man dancing and caper- 
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ing and singing, the girls gorgeous with brocaded 
TAMEINS and powdered faces, and so the party 
sets out. They go the round of all the boy’s 
friends and acquaintances, he bidding each of 
them farewell, and they giving something toward 
the expenses or solace of the band and the super- 
numeraries. All this ¢#masha, this jovial march 
round, is meant to represent the moung shin’s 
abandonment of the follies of this world, and in- 
tended to recall Gaudama’s triumphal entry into 
Kapilavastre, amid a crowd of rejoicing clans- 
men, on the birth of his child, and just previous 
to his abandonment of family and home to be- 
come a houseless mendicant ascetic and embryo 
Buddha. 

When the round of visits has been paid, the 
procession turns toward the monastery ; the pres- 
ents forthe monks are brought to the front, and 
all enter reverently, and, of course, shoeless. The 
youth’s head is shaved, his parents standing by 
to receive the hair as it falls. He throws off all 
his fine clothes and jewelry, bathes, and puts on 
the dull yellow robe of the recluse. Nothing now 
remains but to present him to the hyoung-pogo, 
the head of the society. This is done by the 
postulant’s father. The abbot asks the boy’s 
name, and motions him to take his place among 
the other probationers. Everything is then over, 
the friends return home, and probably finish up 
the day at a Awaz, or dramatic performance, given 
by the lad’s family in honor of the day. The 
KOYIN remains behind in the Kyoung, subject— 
whether his stay be for a few days, or months, or 
for years—to all the strict discipline of the place. 
In addition to the five great commandments en- 
joined by Gaudama on all Buddhists, there are 
other five precepts, obligatory on all dwelling in 
the monastery. The five universal command- 
ments are: 

1. Thou shalt not kill. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

3. Thou shalt not indulge in unlawful pas- 
sions. 

4. Thou shalt not lie. 

5. Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquor. 

The five now imposed upon our KOYIN are: 

1. Not to eat after noon. 

2. Not to sing, or dance, or play any musica! 
instrument. 

3. Not to use cosmetics. 

4. Not to stand on platforms or high places. 

5. Not to touch gold or silver. 

His duties are to attend on the elders of the 
Kyoung, and administer to their wants, bringing 
and laying before them, at stated times, the betel- 
box, etc., and following the hpongyee as bearer 
of his umbrella or fan. The latter is shaped like 
the letter S, whence the name Talapoins given 
to the monks by some writers. Most of the 


shins in Lower Burmah leave almost immedi- 
ately, in order to enter or reénter into the Eng- 
lish school. In Upper Burmah they stay for some 
years, to complete their education, and then leave 
and return to a secular life. Some grow fond of 
the ways of the monastery, and remain to study 
and qualify to become monks themselves. When 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge, and at- 
tained the age of twenty, they are solemnly ad- 
mitted among the professed members of the 
brotherhood, under the name of PATZIN or OO- 
PATZIN. A few conditions are imposed. The 
applicant must state that he is free from conta- 
gious disease, consumption, and fits; that he is 
neither a slave, nor a debtor, nor a soldier, and 
that he has obtained the consent of his parents. 
For those who have not grown up in the Kyoung, 
and whose attainments are therefore unknown, 
a public examination, conducted in a ¢hazn, or 
open, triple-roofed building, near the Kyoung, or 
the pagoda, is necessary. The candidate is asked 
a few simple questions, in the presence of any 
one who likes to come, by the elders of the house. 
Any one so inclined may further catechise him ; 
but a rejection on the ground of ignorance or in- 
sufficient preparation is almost unknown. In the 
early days of Buddhism, the aspirant was admit- 
ted without any ceremony; merely having his 
head shaved, putting on the yellow robes of the 
YAHAN, and thenceforth leading an ascetic life. 
Later, somewhat of an ordination ceremonial grew 
up. On the appointed day, chosen—like that of 
first entrance into the Kyoung—as being a pro- 
pitious one, a chapter of monks meet together. 
This chapter must consist of not less than ten 
monks, and the president must be a YAHAN of 
at least ten years’ standing. Mats are laid down 
for them in the chief room of the monastery, and 
they seat themselves in two rows facing toward 
one another. The president places himself at 
the head of one row. The sponsor of the postu- 
lant then brings him forward. The sponsor is 
invariably a monk. The candidate comes up in 
lay dress, but bearing with him the three gar- 
ments of the hpongyee. Halting at a respectful 
distance, he SHE-KHOS, does obeisance to the 
president and deposits a small present, necessary 
as a sign of respect. Bowing his forehead three 
times to the ground, he thrice begs for admit- 
tance to the order: “Pity, Lord; have pity on 
me: graciously take these garments, and grant 
me admittance to the order, that I may escape 
from sin and misery, and enter on the path to 
NEIKBAN.” The head of the chapter then bends 
forward, and, taking up the robes, throws them 
over the candidate’s shoulders, and repeats a Pali 
rubric, to the effect that the robes are only worn 
out of modesty, and because the flesh is too weak 
without them to endure the extremes of heat and: 
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cold; winding up with a formula on the tran- 
sitoriness and misery of all human things. The 
postulant then retires to put on the monkish vest- 
ments, and reappears before the chapter, again 
reverently she-khoing. The president then repeats 
“the triple consolation,” the novice reciting it 
three times after him: ‘ My trust is in the Lord, 
the law, the assembly, the three precious things.” 
HPAYAH, TAYA, THINGA, YAYDANA, THONBA. 
Then the “ten precepts,” mentioned above, are 
similarly intoned. Three times, once more salut- 
ing the head of the chapter, the mendicant hum- 
bly begs him to become his superior. This re- 
quest being granted, the begging-bowl is hung 
round the ascetic’s neck, and he again falls on 
his knees and addresses the whole chapter : 
“Mendicants, I seek for admittance into your 
order; have mercy on me and grant my prayer.” 
The members then question him formally as to 
his age, his freedom from disease, his name, and 
that of his intended abbot; whether he has ob- 
tained the consent of his parents, and is sz jurzs. 
Then three times a monk asks whether any one 
knows just cause or impediment why he should 
not be admitted. No objection being entered, 
the whole body of examiners bend down before 
the president, and say: ‘‘ The candidate has been 
admitted into the order, A. being his superior. 
The questions have been asked, and none have 
objected ; so we all agree.” 

A monk then stands up and reads a selection 
from the full rule of the order, which contains 
two hundred and twenty-seven precepts. This 
done, the ordination ceremonial is over, and the 
chapter disperses, the newly admitted hpongyee 
falling into the train of the head of his monas- 
tery. The state of OOPATZIN is, properly speak- 
ing, that of hpongyee. Every other step or pro- 
motion in the sacred hierarchy is purely honorific. 
Nevertheless, the new member must reside, for 
some time at least, in the same monastery as his 
superior. He acts as the abbot’s secretary and 
personal attendant, and treats him with all the 
respect that a son would a father, while the su- 
perior, in his turn, instructs him and directs his 
studies. In time, however, he moves away to 
some other monastery, possibly led to do so by 
its superior collection of commentaries, or its 
proximity to some sacred shrine. Or perhaps 
some pious layman, who has made his fortune 
and desires to acquire merit, selects our oopatzin 
as his teacher and spiritual master, and builds a 
Kyoung for him, dedicated with great ceremony 
and much feasting. Then the simple hpongyee 
becomes a KYOUNG-POGO, or abbot, and gath- 
ers round him a following of his own. He has 
now attained the full rank of his order, but he 
still remains dependent on charity for his daily 
food. He is still a hpongyee. He has no new 


obligations imposed upon him, but neither does 
he escape from any of the former duties. He 
simply has power of jurisdiction over all the 
brethren in his Kyoung. The founder of the 
Kyoung gains far more earthly distinction. He 
is regarded as a LOOGYEE, an elder, and acquires 
the title of KYOUNS-TAGA, founder of a mon- 
astery, by which name he is thereafter always 
addressed, and which he prefixes to his signature 
in all documents. He rests comfortable in the 
assurance that in a future existence he will cer- 
tainly not be a woman, and possibly not a man; 
will at any rate be some estimable animal, such 
as a pig or an elephant, and not an objectionable 
creature like a snake or a louse. Our hpongyee 
probably remains in this position of KYOUNG- 
POGO or TSAYA for a long time, unless he devel- 
ops a character for superior saintliness or learn- 
ing. In process of years, he becomes a “head 
of assembly,”’a GINE-OKEorTSADAU. A TSAYA 
is a teacher; a TSADAU, a royal or lord teacher. 
He now has under his management a cluster of 
Kyoungs, exercising power over their inmates as 
well as their heads. He gives his advice in all 
the little affairs of these communities, enforces 
the rules against malcontents, and corrects the 
abuses. Still, however, unless very old, he is a 
mendicant, and must go out every morning with 
his begging-bowl. His dress is the same as the 
most recently admitted KOYIN, and in the eyes 
of the world he is only a little further on in the 
path to NEIKBAN. When very aged and de- 
crepit, he is excused from the daily begging tour, 
but has to go round every now and again, to pre- 
serve the letter of the law and show a proper ex- 
ample of humility. 

In Lower Burmah there is no head of the hie- 
rarchy. Under native rule there was a “ pope”’ 
whose authority on all matters of religion was 
recognized throughout the country. This was 
the THA THANA BEIN TSADAU GYEE. With 
the conquest of Pegu, however, he has lost all 
his authority, and the last incumbent exercised 
control only over the monasteries in the circle of 
Mandalay. At present the post is, as far As I 
know, unfilled. The THA THANA BEIN has usu- 
ally been the preceptor of “ the Lord of the Um- 
brella-bearing Chiefs, and Great King of Right- 
eousness ”; Golden Foot, in that august potentate’s 
youthful days. MINDONE MIN’s (the late king) 
teacher, however, is dead, and the present young 
ruffian has but scant reverence for the monks. 
After leaving the S. P. G. Royal School, in Man- 
dalay, Theebau went into a monastery and re- 
mained there almost constantly until his accession 
to the throne. He passed as PATAMA BYAN in 
the theological examination, for ordination as 
OOPATZIN with great éc/at, to the enthusiastic 
delight of his pious old father, MINDONE MIN, 
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“the Fifth Founder of Religion.” The old gen- 
tleman could talk of nothing else for a while, and 
gave the cocks and hens on Mandalay Hill double 
rations in honor of the event. The Mandalay 
Theological Tripos is supposed to be a much 
stiffer business than the examination is elsewhere, 
and the competitors are placed in classes, young 
Theebau figuring in the first division. His re- 
searches into the three BEETAGHATS do not seem 
to have done him much good, however. Ugly 
stories went round about the ongoings of Theebau 
and sundry other young princes in the KYOUNG- 
DAU GYEE, the royal monastery. Probably the 
venerable KYOUNG-POGO found it necessary to 
rate the raffish KOYIN, possibly even to set him 
to water the sacred BO-tree, or sweep out the 
rooms, as a punishment for his peccadilloes. 
However that may be, it is certain that Theebau, 
as soon as he had ascended to the throne, packed 
off his old superior, along with a couple of thou- 
sand other hpongyees, to Lower Burmah. Thus it 
comes that there is at present, not even in Upper 
Burmah, a head of Burman Buddhism. 

The account of a day spent in one of the 
monastic communities may be interesting, as 
showing how far a little method will go toward 
making the day pass, with the least possible 
amount of work and the least chance of exnuz. 
At half-past five o’clock in the morning all rise 
and perform their ablutions. The proper time, 
according to the DINA CHARIYAWA, is before 
daylight, which, in these low latitudes, never 
comes in much before six. After washing, they 
all arrange themselves before the image of Bud- 
dha, the abbot at their head, the rest of the com- 
munity, monks, novices, and pupils, according to 
their order. All together intone their morning 
prayers. This done, they each in their ranks 
present themselves before the KYOUNG-POGO, 
and pledge themselves to observe during the 
day the vows or precepts incumbent upon them. 
They then separate for a short time, the pupils 
to sweep the floor of the KYOUNG and bring the 
drinking-water for the day, filter it, and place it 
ready for use; the novices and others of full rank 
to sweep round the sacred BO-tree and water it; 
the elders to meditate in solitude on the regula- 
tions of the order. Some also offer flowers be- 
fore the pagoda, thinking the while of the great 
virtues of the Teacher and of their own short- 
comings. Then comes the first meal of the day, 
after which the whole community betakes itself 
to study for an hour. Afterward, about eight 
o'clock, or a little later, they set forth in an or- 
derly procession, with the abbot at their head, 
to beg their food. Slowly they wend their way 
through the chief street of the town or village, 
halting when any one comes out to pour his con- 
tribution into the big soup-tureen-like alms-bowl, 


but never saying a word. It is they who confer 
the favor, not the givers. Were it not for the 
passing of the mendicants, the charitable would 
not have the opportunity of gaining for them- 
selves merit. Not even a look rewards the most 
bounteous donation. With downcast eyes and 
hands clasped beneath the begging-bowl, they 
pass on solemnly, meditating on their unworthi- 
ness and the vileness of all human things. Of 
course there are certain places where they receive 
a daily dole; but, should the open-handed good- 
wife have been delayed at the market chatting 
with the gossips, or the pious old head of the 
house be away from home, the recluses would 
rather go without breakfast than halt for a sec- 
ond, as if implying that they remembered the 
house as an ordinary place of call. It is a fur- 
long on the noble path lost to the absentees, and 
the double ration of the following day is noted 
without a phantom of acknowledgment. So they 
pass round, circling back to the monastery after 
a perambulation lasting perhaps an hour or an 
hour and a half. A portion of all the alms re- 
ceived on the tour is solemnly offered to Buddha, 
and then all take their breakfasts. In former 
days this used to consist solely of what had been 
received during the morning; but the majority of 
monasteries have, sad to say, fallen away from 
the strictness of the old rule. Only a few of the 
more austere abbots enforce the observance of 
the earlier asceticism. Most communities fare 
much better than would be possible if they ate 
the miscellaneous conglomerate which is turned 
out of the alms-bowls. That indiscriminate mix- 
ture of rice, cooked and raw; peas, boiled and 
parched ; fish, flesh, and fowl, curried and plain ; 
GNAPEE (a condiment made of decayed fish, 
smelling horribly and tasting like anchovy sauce 
gone bad, but nevertheless wonderfully esteemed 
by the Burmans), and LET-HPET (pickled tea), is 
but seldom consumed by the ascetics of the pres- 
ent day. It is handed over to the little boys, the 
scholars of the community, who eat as much of 
it as they can, and give the rest to the crows and 
the pariah dogs. The HPONGYEES and POYINS 
find a breakfast ready prepared for them when 
they return from their morning’s walk, and are 
ready to set to with healthy appetites. Breakfast 
done, they wash out the begging-bowls and chant 
a few prayers before the image of Buddha, medi- 
tating for a short time on kindness and affection. 
During the succeeding hour the scholars are al- 
lowed to play about, but must not make a noise; 
the monks pass the time in leisurely conversing ; 
the abbot usually has visits from old people, or 
the KYOUNG-TAGA, the patron of his benefice, 
who comes to consult with him on various mat- 
ters, or to converse about religion. About half- 
past eleven there is a light refection of fruits, and 
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then their work begins again. If no one of his 
own choice cares to teach the lay scholars, some 
one is selected by the abbot. The monks and 
novices take up their commentaries, or perhaps 
copy one out, asking the abbot or one of the 
VAHANS about passages which they do not un- 
derstand. This goes on till three o’clock, when 
the SHINS and scholars perform any domestic 
duties which may be required about the monas- 
tery. The scholars are then at liberty to run 
home and get some dinner, as nothing solid is 
eaten in the monastery after noontide. They 
return at six o'clock, or sunset, recalled by the 
unmelodious sounds of a big, wooden bell, struck 
with a heavy mallet. This serves also as a sum- 
mons for the regular members of the order, who 
have probably been out for a stroll to some neigh- 
bors, or to visit the pagoda. From nightfall till 
half-past eight scholars and novices stand before 
the abbot and some of the YAHANS and recite all 
that they have learned, the whole sum of their 
literary knowledge, from the letters in the THEM- 
BON-GYEE, the A, B, C, up to the book which 
was last committed tomemory. The Pali rituals 
are chanted with surprising energy, abundance of 
sound supplying the place of a knowledge of the 
sense. 

Few even of the YAHANS have any but the 
most superficial knowledge of the sacred lan- 
guage. Afterward, if there is time, or if the 
KYOUNG-POGO is an enthusiast, that dignitary 
delivers a homily, or an exposition of some com- 
mentary. The evening closes up with devotions 
in the presence of Buddha’s image; and, when 
the last sounds of the mournful chant have died 
away, a monk stands up, and with a loud voice 
proclaims the day of the week, the day of the 
month, and the number of the year. Then all 
SHE-KHO before Buddha thrice, and thrice before 
the abbot, and retire to rest. The same routine 
gone through day after day may become monot- 
onous and lose some of its effectiveness ; but such 
a school, presided over by an abbot of intelli- 
gence, and held in reverence by the people, can 
not fail to have a powerful effect upon the minds 
of an impulsive people like the Burmese; and, 
when we remember that the entire male popula- 
tion of the country passes through such schools, 
we can well understand how the mere teaching of 
Western secular knowledge has but little results 
in shaking the power of Buddhism among the 
people. Their manners may be softened and civ- 
ilized; but they remain as firm as ever in their 
ancient faith, and more and more convinced that 
no other creed would suit them so well. The 
great number of the monasteries in all parts of 
the country render it perfectly easy for every one 
to obtain entrance for his children, and the poor- 
est need have no fear that he will be refused 


admission. Every one, too, must learn. The dis- 
cipline is exceedingly strict. Ifa boy is obsti- 
nate, or stupid, his hands are tied to a post above 
his head, and a stalwart mendicant lays on to 
him with a rattan till the weals stand out like 
ropes, and the blood trickles down the victim’s 
back. Many a grown-up man can show you the 
scars he got in the HPONGYEE KYOUNG, because 
his head was too dense, or his memory too feeble, 
to get hold of the Pali formulas, which had, and 
have, not any comprehensible meaning to him. 
Nevertheless, he bears no malice; on the con- 
trary, he is rather proud of it, as being likely to 
stand greatly to his credit in some future exist- 
ence, or at any rate as atoning for the obfuscated 
brains with which he has been endowed in this 
existence. A Turanian plagosus Orbzlzus is there- 
fore regarded with especial favor, and a Dothe- 
boys Hall would be extensively patronized in 
Burmah, as considerably shortening the way to- 
ward NEIKBAN. 

The life of the HPONGYEE KYOUNG is about 
as lazy a round of existence as is to be found any- 
where in the world. A few of the monks, seized 
by a sudden desire to do something, occasionally 
enter one of the ZAYATS, the rest-houses round 
the pagodas, on a feast-day, when there are a 
number of people gathered together, and read 
and expound passages of the law to such as care 
to come and hear them. Occasionally, too, de- 
vout laymen will go to the monastery to talk over 
points of theology, or to ask for elucidation of 
some passage in a commentary; but there are 
only a few who are troubled in this way, and, un- 
less the monk is an enthusiast, he need never be 
troubled with doing anything. ‘They learn long 
passages of Pali ritual and dogma when they are 
preparing for admission to the order, and can 
always rattle it over with surprising glibness when 
occasion requires. I have never yet, however, 
met with one who had more than a parrot-like 
knowledge ofthe sacred language. There are a 
few TSADAUS in Mandalay who are said to have 
a just comprehension of the sacred books, and 
certainly have most valuable collections of them, 
but they do not make much use of the learning 
claimed for them. ‘They spend their time mostly 
in multiplying copies of Cingalese commenta- 
ries, occasionally adding a note or two of their 
own, more or less puerile or superstitious, for they 
never venture to hint at modifications of doctrines. 
As an almost invariable rule, the monk is densely 
ignorant and far below the most ordinary layman 
in knowledge of every kind. Prompted by the 
establishment of Government vernacular schools, 
a few monks in Lower Burmah have been in- 
duced, by the fear of losing their power over the 
youth of the country, to learn and commence 
teaching in their KYOUNGS a small amount of 
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secular learning, and occasionally a little arithme- 
tic. The latter accomplishment, however, is re- 
garded with great suspicion as being cabalistic, 
and therefore opposed to the regulations of the 
WINI. It is therefore only in the KYOUNGS, in 
and near our large towns, where the competition 
is great, that ciphering enters into the monastic 
curriculum. Nevertheless, though teaching is all 
the HPONGYEES do for the people, and many of 
them do not even do that, there are no signs that 
they are losing their power over the Burmese. 
The public feeling against a want of rectitude in 
life ina monk is certainly very strong. A men- 
dicant who committed any one of the four cardi- 
nal sins would be forced to leave the order by 
the unanimous voice of the people, supposing his 
abbot did not unfrock him—deprive him of the 
TSIWAYAN, the yellow monkish robe. As long, 
however, as he lives an orderly life, no matter 
how little he does, the veriest drone may be as- 
sured that the people will not withhold their alms 
or respect. From the time when he first ties the 
PATTA, the begging-bowl, round his neck, till 
the end, when his body is embalmed and burned 
on a funeral-pyre erected at the public expense, he 
meets with the utmost veneration. The people 
make way for him when he walks abroad. The 
oldest layman assumes the title of disciple to the 
last inducted KOYIN and with clasped hands ad- 
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dresses him as HPAYAH, the highest title the lan- 
guage can afford. The monk’s commonest ac- 
tions—walking, sleeping, eating—are referred to 
in language different from that which would be 
used of a layman, or even of the king, performing 
the same thing. The highest officials bow be- 
fore them, and impose upon themselves the great- 
est sacrifices, both of time and money, to build 
KYOUNGS for them and minister to their wants. 
Finally, the monk’s person is sacred and invio- 
lable. There are but two motives for this high 
veneration: First, the admiration entertained for 
their austere manners and purely religious mode 
of life; secondly, the merit and rewards they 
hope to derive, in a future existence, from the 
plentiful alms they bestow. Nevertheless, to an 
unprejudiced stranger the HPONGYEES appear 
the least deserving of mortals. They spend the 
entire day sitting cross-legged, chewing betel, or 
lying at full length, endeavoring to fall asleep; 
when they go abroad during the day, it is because 
they are utterly exmuyés with sitting at home 
doing nothing, and can not find sufficient relief in 
merely standing up and yawning. But, in their 
incomparable idleness, they are only an apotheo- 
sis of their countrymen, and perhaps not a little 
of the respect paid them is due to a secret admi- 
ration for their supreme objection to doing any- 
thing at all. 


SHWAY YOE (Cornhill Magazine.) 
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| ete ae as the Irish land question is, it can 
not be properly apprehended unless as a 
branch of a larger one. It is neither a land 
question only, nor an Irish question only. It 
has deep roots in the history of Ireland and the 
old wrongs of its native population, and the first 
and last thought of a great part of the Irish peo- 
ple is land; but it has roots also in the state of 
modern society—in the growing consciousness 
of popular strength, in the fact that the balance 
of power is altered, and that its center is now 
among the many instead of the few—in ideas of 
equality from the new world, and of revolution 
from the old world, and in all that is commonly 
meant by democracy. It involves a problem not 


only as to the use of the national soil, and the 


relations of landlord and tenant, but as to the 
directions of legislation, and the tendency of 
modern society respecting state intervention. A 
keen observer of the most disturbed parts of 
Ireland, it is true, has lately said that the more 
that is seen of the people of the west, the more 


distinct becomes the conviction that the difficulty 
is rather economic than political, the complaints 
pouring in on every side referring not in the 
least to politics. Yet even in the remotest dis- 
tricts of Connaught the peasant is becoming con- 
scious that his vote counts for more than his 
landlord’s, that his representatives sit in Parlia- 
ment, and that his cause is gaining ground. He 
is stirred, too, by a movement in the air of which 
he is hardly aware; his brothers and cousins 
have sent him something besides money from 
the Transatlantic Republic, and, if he now raises 
his voice only about land, he knows that he can 
make it heard afar off. In less disturbed parts 
of the island nearer the eastern shore, the politi- 
cal element is distinctly perceptible ; and Fenian- 
ism, which is at once the ally and the rival of 
the Land League, aims ultimately at more than 
the separation of Ireland from England. Nor is 
it in this sense only that more than an Irish land 
question is before us. What brings it so promi- 
nently to the front in England as the political 
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question of the day is neither the recent distress 
nor the present agitation, for in both respects 
the state of the island has been worse in the 
memory of many. It is that in England, too, a 
new political spirit is astir; that landlords are no 
longer dominant over legislation about land; and, 
moreover, that there is a tendency to extend the 
control of the state to matters formerly left to 
private arrangement. 

Down to recent years the course of legisla- 
tion in this country, under the influence of the 
ideas of Adam Smith and his followers, seemed 
to indicate a contraction of the sphere of Gov- 
ernment. The society of our day, said Sir Henry 
Maine, twenty years ago, is mainly distinguished 
from that of preceding generations by the large- 
ness of the sphere of contract, and the assump- 
tions of political economy would fail to corre- 
spond with the facts of life, were it not true that 
imperative law had abandoned the largest part 
of the field it once occupied. This proposition 
is in marked contrast with that of German econo- 
mists and publicists, who assume that, as a com- 
munity ascends to higher stages of culture, the 
state enlarges its province and tends to include 
within its scope the whole of social life. With- 
out going all lengths with this doctrine, we may 
perceive that state intervention is no longer cir- 
cumscribed by the limits surrounding it when 
the maxim of /azssez fazre was at the height of 
its authority. A multitude of causes tend to 
widen the province and quicken the activity of 
Government. The public know more than they 
did about evils calling for remedy. The press 
has acquired greater influence, and social griev- 
ances and wants are more powerfully and con- 
stantly urged. There is really a keener desire 
for the welfare of the poorer classes, and a 
warmer sympathy with suffering. With the 
spread of equality, some of the old fences around 
property, and even personal independence, have 
been removed. Aristocracy is distant, reserved, 
neither brooking interference with its own affairs, 
nor caring to meddle with those of others. Plu- 
tocracy, too, is averse from interference; it de- 
sires to make what bargains it pleases, to build 
wherever ground can be purchased by capital, 
to fill country and town with the smoke of tall 
chimneys, and to do what it wills with its own. 

Democracy, on the contrary, is familiar, in- 
trusive, meddlesome, and leveling. The inter- 
ference of the Legislature last session, between 
landlord and tenant in England, and between 
employer and workman, was at once sign and 
effect of a change in the political constitution 
which will have further consequences. A num- 
ber of new interests are gaining representation ; 
new experiences and new political energies are 
called into play. The extension of the suffrage 


to women would undoubtedly lead to an increased 
activity of Government in many directions—some 
undreamed of at present by the most earnest 
advocates of woman’s rights. The state is ever 
acquiring greater powers and energies, further 
and quicker sight, a longer arm, a more impul- 
sive heart, and a more active if not a more vigor- 
ous brain. The most powerful individual can 
nowhere escape the eye of the public or the con- 
trol of the law; and a deeper feeling of national 
unity, as opposed to that of rank or caste, helps 
to foster the idea of the right of the state, as 
the impersonation of the national power and 
will, to subordinate everything to the public 
good. A generation ago, the practice of im- 
pressment or conscription seemed to most Eng- 
lishmen a monstrous violation of personal liberty ; 
now it is certain that compulsory military service 
would be resorted to if the safety of the country 
required it. Those who regarded the repeal of 
the Corn Laws as a legislative recognition of the 
maxim of /azssez fazre were in error. It was a 
result of the reform of Parliament, of legislators 
becoming more democratic, and setting aside the 
ideas of great landowners in the interest of the 
majority. There has long been an Irish land 
question, but it has only recently assumed its 
present prominence as a problem for Parliament 
to solve, and it may be taken for certain that the 
economic canons of the last generation respect- 
ing the sphere of the state will not determine 
the nature of the solutiop it shall ultimately re- 
ceive. 

Two opposite errors pervade much that is 
said on the two sides of the controversy. The 
advocates of the Irish landlords for the most 
part show no consciousness that we are in pres- 
ence of a movement which is not exclusively 
Irish, but a movement of the age. Some of 
their opponents, on the other hand, seem to as- 
sume that it is enough to call a movement popu- 
lar, democratic, and in harmony with the temper 
and spirit of the times, to establish its beneficial 
tendency. Government grows stronger as it be- 
comes more closely identified with the feelings, 
convictions, and will of the people whose force it 
wields, but it does not follow that it must exer- 
cise its increased powers wisely or well. The 
theory of representative Government embodied 
in Mr. Mill’s treatise is that prosperity must at- 
tain a greater height, and be more widely diffused, 
in proportion to the number and variety of per- 
sonal energies acting on legislation directly or 


indirectly. As the state becomes more repre- 


sentative of the ideas and feelings of the people 
at large, it was assumed that the general inter- 
est, instead of that of particular classes, must 
become its object and care. Such has not, in 
fact, been always the actual result. It is true 
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that a narrow limitation of the franchise led to 
class legislation, but it does not follow that by its 
extension class legislation is avoided. The legis- 
latures of the most democratic communities show 
a strong tendency to sacrifice the interests of the 
public to those of particular classes of producers, 
to shape the laws in conformity with the dictates 
of vigilant and organized bodies, instead of in 
accordance with the welfare of the inert and un- 
organized mass of society. “Vigzlantzbus nom 
dormientibus Jura succurrunt” is true of law- 
making as well as of its administration. Free 
trade itself was carried in England by the exer- 
tions of particular classes of traders, and, though 
much was said about the interests of the public, 
Cotton was King. Were Ireland to get a Parlia- 
ment to itself, one of the earliest measures would 
be to protect Irish producers against English and 
foreign competition ; nor would protection stop 
there — the small farmer would be protected 
against the large, and in other branches of busi- 
ness defensive measures would be taken against 
large capital. There was a movement in Ireland 
twenty or thirty years ago, zealously advocated 
by Mr. Butt, against monster shops. Mr. Bage- 
hot says in his book on the English Constitution, 
that the natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon is gold, 
and that he bows down before a big heap, and 
sneers as he passes a little one. To bow down 
to the little heap is no nobler or less self-seeking 
a cult, and may have more pernicious effects. 
The worship of big heaps has some tendency to 
create them, and they can not be piled up with- 
out some benefit to the community. The wor- 
ship of little heaps may be so conducted as to 
leave no heap at all in the end. 
We reach thus two points in our inquiry in 
reference to the Irish land problem: First, that 
legislation on the subject will be governed neither 
by old economic formulas nor by the ideas of 
landlords, but will be democratic in its charac- 
ter; secondly, that it will not on that account 
be necessarily politic, just, or beneficial. It is 
thought, however, by some, and such seems to 
have been M. de Tocqueville’s conviction, that, 
for better for worse, the movement of democracy 
follows a course over which no control can be 
exercised. The truth is, that the movement is 
irresistible but not uncontrollable; it has tenden- 
cies which will prevail, but it is amenable, in Eng- 
land, at least, to reason and guidance in the paths 
which it takes toward its ends. Universal adult 
suffrage is sure to arrive, but it will depend much 
on the wisdom and moderation of popular poli- 
ticians whether it shall come suddenly in an 
angry storm or by gradual and quiet expansion. 
The majority of the electors of the United King- 
dom may be said to have already resolved that 
Parliament shall grapple with the Irish land ques- 
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tion, but the manner of doing so is left for the 
present to particular statesmen. ‘‘ Szc volo, sec 
jubeo,”’ is the principle alike of democracy and 
despotism, but it does not follow that “ Stat dro 
rattone voluntas.” 

The first step, then, is to consider the eco- 
nomic condition of Ireland. Regarded from this 
point of view, the greater part of the island is 
less unprosperous than is generally imagined in 
England. The true economic line of division in 
Ireland between advancement and stagnation 
was never between north and south, or between 
Ulster and the other provinces, but between east 
and west, between the English and the Irish side 
of the island. The manufactures lie in the east 
of Ulster, but the farming is better in parts of 
several southeastern counties than in parts of 
Antrim or Down. Even in Antrim and Down 
there are mountainous and ill-favored districts to 
which the natives were driven by English and 
Scotch settlers, and which have lagged behind 
the movement around them. Were Mr. Tuke, 
however, to revisit even Connaught and Done- 
gal at this moment, he would behold a different 
prospect from that which he painted last spring. 
On wild hills and bogs and on remote shores, and 
in a few localities where cheap and bad seed was 
sown and the crops have in consequence failed, 
there is, indeed, immediate want, and the need 
of relief will be urgent before the winter is over. 
Yet Mr. Tuke might this autumn have heard 
women in Mayo, whose families were getting 
public or private relief when he was among them, 
asking unprecedented prices for fowls and eggs, 
and answering objections: “ Well, we don’t care 
whether you buy or not; we can afford to eat 
them ourselves this year.”” The shops of county 
towns, not far from where Captain Boycott has 
been beleaguered, have been full of winter goods 
and of customers on market-days. 

Comparing England and Ireland, on the 
whole, and looking at the condition of the rural 
population of both as they were thirty years ago 
and as they are now, and at the prospects of ag- 
riculture apart from political and civil disorder, 
Ireland exhibits, on the whole, the more satisfac- 
tory aspect. There is greater improvement in 
the condition of the country people in general, 
and the outlook of farming in the face of Ameri- 
can competition is brighter. Ireland is in soil 
and climate better adapted than England for the 
productions which the foreigner finds it hardest 
to export, and which are most remunerative in 
price. The peasant is better clad in winter, and 
leads a happier life summer and winter, in Tip- 
perary than in Dorsetshire. Some of the very 
facts of which landlords and agents in Ireland 
complain most, afford by no means unfavorable 
indications on the whole. It is curious to observe 
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how similar is the language which residents in 
widely distant parts of the island use with ref- 
erence to extravagance and debt on the part of 
tenants. A gentleman in Connaught writes: 
“The Land Act of 1870 enabled small tenants to 
mortgage the holdings; this they have been do- 
ing ever since, and with the money so obtained 
living in quite a different style from what they 
did formerly. Their daughters dress extrava- 
gantly, and receive comparatively large fortunes, 
much of which is often spent immediately. There 
are about four times as many banks in Mayo as 
there were, and most of the business is in loans 
to small tenants, though sometimes they receive 
considerable sums on deposit from some of them. 
There are in all parts of the country tenants who 
are irretrievably insolvent.” From the county 
Monaghan, in Ulster, a correspondent reports: 
“The Monaghan farmers are almost universally 
deeply in debt to banks, shopkeepers, and money- 
lenders. This was one bad effect of the Land 
Act, as it procured them unlimited credit, and 
they are so much in debt that it will take more 
than one good harvest to make much improve- 
ment in their affairs. Besides, they have got into 
extravagant habits as regards both food and dress, 
and this will help to keep them poor.” From 
Cavan, in the same province, a person of great 
experience writes: ‘Holders of less than ten 
acres are worse off than the larger holders, for 
one reason, because they have endeavored to live 
up to the standard of larger farmers, and have 
not the means to do so. I should say that the 
tenantry of this county are so steeped in debt, 
owing to their reckless borrowing of money dur- 
ing the good years, that a very grave prospect 
lies before them unless a succession of prosper- 
ous years enables them to regain their property, 
and that they take warning by what has passed.” 
From the county Tipperary, in Munster, the ac- 
count comes: ‘“ There is little poverty in this 
county, there being few small tenants, except on 
good land. These spend immense sums on drink 
and consequent fines. They give their daughters 
good fortunes when they marry, and wives and 
daughters dress well. A farmer of ten or twelve 
acres generally keepsamaid-servant. The large 
farmers lost much on stock this year, but seem 
none of them to live less well.” A great land 
agent, who manages estates in several eastern 
and midland counties of Leinster, states: ‘“ Al- 
though the larger holders are, I believe, well able 
to pay their rent, the smaller tenants are, as a 
general rule, poor. They have had this year an 
abundant harvest, but the last two years left 
many of them in debt to shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, and one good harvest will not set every- 
thing straight. At present, however, instead of 
applying themselves to work out of debt by the 


ordinary means of thrift and industry, they are all 
like young hounds with their heads up, expecting 
that some great revolution in the conditions of 
land tenure will make them all rich by Act of 
Parliament.” | 

The main facts brought out in such accounts 
have two sides. A rise in the standard of living 
is in itself good, not only because sufficiency and 
comfort contribute to happiness, but because a 
low standard leads to indolence, and leaves no- 
thing to fall back upon or to retrench from. It 
used to be said that potatoes and rags were the 
cause of Irish over-population and beggary, and, 
though rather the effect than the cause, they re- 
acted in that way. A higher measure of wants 
on the part of a peasantry is a mark of the 
growth among them of ideas of respectability 
and self-respect; it is a sign that their labor and 
produce are fetching a better price, and that they 
themselves are rising in the social scale, and 
breaking with ancient and barbarous usages. 
It is but natural to find them at the same time 
copying their superiors in superfluous consump- 
tion as well as in the requisites of healthful ex- 
istence and decency. In every age when a con- 
siderable improvement has shown itself in the 
modes of living, it has at first been regarded as 
foolish and hurtful luxury, as in part it commonly 
has been. In Elizabeth’s day Harrison com- 
plained that when houses were built of willow 
and wattles the men were of oak, but now that 
they must needs live in more durable dwellings, 
they had become as weak as willow themselves; 
and, now that chimneys were many, there were 
many sufferers from rheums and catarrh, whereas 
formerly the smoke hardened both the house and 
its inmates. Mr. Tuke has described a turf 
hovel, which the friends with him at first could 
not believe to be a human habitation, and a still 
wretcheder dwelling, scooped out ina bog. Such 
habitations are not creations either of modern 
“Jandlordism”’ or of unprecedented distress ; 
they are survivals of the barbarism of earlier 
times. Cave-men may still be found, not only in 
Ireland but in more prosperous countries ; they are 
beheld with astonishment by a stranger, but cave- 
men once regarded the builders of houses with 
much greater astonishment. The drinking in Ire- 
land is a serious evil, but not a new one; what is 
new is that there is something over for substantial 
food and good clothing. ‘It’s all competition 
that’s ruining the country,” said a Tipperary man 
to the writer, in the town of Cahir, one October 
Sunday evening, pointing to a swarm of laborers 
in and around the public-houses in the market- 
place, waiting to be hired for potato-digging. 
“Look at them poor boys drinking their money, 
and the farmers up stairs waiting till one’s more 
drunk than the other, to bargain with them. 
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And the farmers is drunk themselves.” The 
‘“‘poor boys” were nevertheless all comfortably 
and respectably clothed, and the spokesman 
would have seen no harm in the drinking had it 
taken place on an ordinary Sunday. It was the 
intrusion of business into the pastime of the 
evening that provoked his censure, 

The indebtedness of the Irish tenant at pres- 
ent is not altogether a bad sign. The develop- 
ment of banks, the custom of dealing with them, 
the ability to give better security than formerly, 
are all good in themselves. All people in trade 
are occasionally borrowers, and unexpected dis- 
asters may leave them in debt. Indebtedness is 
common among the happiest peasantry in Eu- 
rope, that of France, and French country gentle- 
men, in the evidence published in the “ Reports 
of the Enquéte Agricole,” hold much the same 
language about the extravagance and the debts 
of the farming classes that one hears now in 
Ireland, where a rise in the standard of living 
has certainly taken place. Two bad seasons 
came together on tenants who had been both 
making and spending more money than formerly. 
There was want of thrift and of providence, but 
the want of both was greater in old times, when 
they spent much less on their living and could 
not get into debt. 

The real, radical weakness of Irish rural econ- 
omy is the existence of a multitude of cottier 
holdings, the produce of which is insufficient to 
support the tenants, while other employment on 
the spot, to eke out the livelihood of the family, 
is not forthcoming. The change that is taking 
place in English agriculture will make the posi- 
tion of the cottier in Connaught and Donegal, 
with a few acres of land, still more precarious 
and wretched, by -diminishing employment in 
summer and autumn, and drying up an indis- 
pensable subsidiary source of subsistence. The 
practice hitherto has been for the Connaught 
man to migrate to England in March, April, or 
May, leaving his little plot to his wife and chil- 
dren to manage, and often not returning himself 
until December, with a good part of a year’s 
wages in hand. During the last two years many 
of these poor men not only gained nothing, but 
lost their expenses in going over. English hus- 
bandry may recover prosperity, but to do so it 
must be in a great measure transformed, and the 
transformation is likely to shorten considerably 
the demand for Irish labor. And as matters 
stood heretofore, the western cottier was always 
in peril, and in extremity when a bad season oc- 
curred. Mr. Tuke’s pages are full of evidence 
on the point, which no one acquainted with Ire- 
land will dispute : 


“The little farms are the curse of the country ; no 
man can really live on them in the best times. ... 
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No one can dispute that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to realize the fact that farms under ten, fifteen, 
or twenty acres of land, according to quality, are too 
small to support a family. It matters not whether 
a man has fixity of tenure, or being a peasant pro- 
prietor has no rent to pay, he can not, unless he has 
some other source of income, live and bring up a 
family on the small farms under ten or fifteen acres 
which form so large a proportion of the holdings in 
the west of Ireland.” 


Nevertheless, even in this respect the econom- 
ic condition of Ireland has materially improved 
in the last thirty years. Clearances of cottier 
holdings have been in some cases harshly brought 
about, it is true; the terror of the famine of 1846 
was before the minds of landlords and agents ; 
they resolved to prevent its recurrence, and they 
carried out the resolution in some cases with un- 
sparing rigor. Yet a diminution of such hold- 
ings was an inevitable condition of the improve- 
ment of Irish rural economy and husbandry. 
The most unsatisfactory features of the present 
economic situation is that so many remain. But, 
looking at it as a whole, one may see that what 
is unsoundest in it is old, what is new is improve- 
ment. 

It is not the economic but the civil and po- 
litical condition of Ireland, then, that is alarming, 
and some of the darkest features are new. The 
rent question itself is no novelty. Peremptory 
demands for the payment of rent, and refusals 
to comply, were not unknown in the golden age 
to which the native Irish tenant looks back. The 
aposiopesis in the old couplet tells more eloquent- 
ly than words how such differences arose and 
were settled under native Irish chiefs. ‘Says 
O’Neill to O’Donnell—If you don’t pay your 
rent— Says O’Donnell to O’Neill—I owe none, 
and if I did—” But it is not a mere landlord 
and tenant question that now confronts the exec- 
utive government and the Legislature, embittered 
as that is by old historical wrongs, or in some 
cases by the rigorous exercise of strict legal 
rights. A new revolutionary spirit, which draws 
inspiration from many different sources, is in the 
air, gathering round it long-standing causes of 
discontent, but having also an independent mod- 
ern origin and a wider sweep. The people know 
that a revolution in the distribution of political 
power has already taken place, and they are anx- 
ious to realize its fruits. They have been told 
that the people make the land laws in America, 
and that in France and Prussia the land has been 
taken from the nobles and gentry and given to 
the peasantry. Whoever knows enough of the 
French people to picture to his mind what the 
civil state of France would be now, were land 
and property in as few hands as in Ireland, may 
form some conception of the ideas and feelings 
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at work among a no less excitable and far more 
ignorant Celtic population. It is an uprising not 
only of the descendants of the oppressed against 
the descendants or successors of the oppressors, 
but of the many against the few, of the poor 
against the rich, that we see beginning and 
spreading. The landlords are only the first ob- 
jects of popular envy and wrath. The large 
farmer is already marked out for destruction ; 
and, with an ingratitude that adds a revolting 
feature to the scene, the extermination of Eng- 
lish and Scotch settlers is threatened by Con- 
naught peasants, who have owed their own sub- 
sistence for many years in a great measure to 
the hospitality of England and Scotland, and 
who have been from father to son for generations 
competing with English and Scotch agricultural 
laborers and dividing their bread. 

Nor would the movement subside when the 
landlord, the English and Scotch settler, the 
large farmer, and the grazier, had been “ hunted 
out of the country.” The banker, the money- 
lender, the shopkeeper, would receive only the 
mercy of the Cyclops, and be devoured last. At 
this moment there are places in Connaught where 
no magistrate dares to sit on the bench, no farm- 
er dares to sue another, no tradesman dares to 
present a bill. The small farmer himself would 
soon find that he had an account to settle with a 
class that possesses still less. “Fy suds, 7’y reste” 
is now his answer to the landlord’s summons ; 
but landless laborers may extort a different reply. 
M. de Lavergne, in his treatise on the rural econ- 
omy of France, complained that the French 
Government in the treatment of rich and poor 
parts of that country had followed the maxim, 
“To him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” The opposite maxim is gain- 
ing ground in Ireland, “To him that hath not 
shall be given, and from him that hath shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” Last year 
Mr. Parnell distinguished between “the good 
landlords” and “the bad landlords,” professing 
to agitate only against the latter. This year he 
asserts that “landlordism’”’ must be got rid of 
altogether, nor has he stopped there. At a meet- 
ing of the Land League a few weeks ago, he 
said: “ The laborers might trust him to obtain 
for them equal facilities with the farmers to be- 
come owners of land. He thought the League 
should discourage the letting of the grass-lands 
next summer, enabling small farmers and labor- 
ers to get back the rich class of feeding-grounds,” 
In the lowest deep there is a lower deep. 

An agrarian revolt could be easily suppressed 
and with little bloodshed. The Irish peasant is 
quick to know when he is beaten, and to count 
odds. But the landlords and the Government 
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would find themselves still in presence of a com- 
bination against the payment of rent. The diffi- 
culty is not to be solved by cunning statutory 
contrivances to deprive landlords of ownership 
without giving it to the tenants; thereby leaving 
nobody with the rights of property over the soil, 
and deepening the feeling on the part of Irish 
tenants that “landlordism ” is an incubus to be 
got rid of. The main object ought to be, not to 
surround the exercise of land-ownership with such 
penalties that practically a tenant can not be re- 
moved, but to reénforce land-owners with such 
an accession to their number as materially to 
alter the balance, to array against spoliation and 
anarchy a force more conservative than any army 
of policemen or soldiers, and to do this without 
establishing a precedent for legislative confisca- 
tion of the possessions of the minority by the 
majority. Combinations to reduce rents have 
not been unknown in France in recent years, but 
they have never spread far, or caused danger to 
society, because of the multitude of land-owners, 
and because no prudent tenant need despair of 
possessing a farm of his own. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech a year ago at 
the Mansion House, strove “to impress on the 
consciousness of the nation,” that “no tenure of 
land can be contrived except on the condition of 
furnishing three incomes, rent, profit, and wages,” 
and that “the three incomes which the land in 
any circumstances must supply, in England, are 
distributed among three classes, and in the lands 
where peasant proprietors prevail are devoted to 
one class.” The answer is, that not only may 
land be had in America without payment of rent, 
but a system of tenure actually exists in Ireland 
which in many cases yields no profit, but only 
rent and scanty wages for indolent and unskillful 
labor. Where the three incomes are really forth- 
coming, it is of no small advantage to a locality 
that they should be largely in the hands of small 
proprietors who are never absentees. A noble 
absentee has told the English public something 
about “the Portsmouth custom” in the county 
of Wexford, from which he draws some sixteen 
thousand pounds a year, without so much as a 
house of his own to fill during the few days of an 
occasional visit. Two hundred and sixty small 
land-owners, each with sixty pounds a year in 
rent or its equivalent, and wages and profit be- 
sides on their industry and capital, would do a 
good deal more for the trade of Enniscorthy in 
the midst of the Portsmouth estate. There are, 
however, better customs than the Portsmouth one 
on the Castleboro, the Wilton, and not a few 
other Wexford estates ; and the best system, eco- 
nomically and socially, is one that admits of prop- 
erties of different sizes, allowing the small owner 
to rise, developing various types of life, and 
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giving room for experiments in cultivation, of 
which only large owners are capable. Such a 
system is in harmony with the policy of Mr. 
Bright’s clauses in the Land Act of 1870, and 
with the statesmanlike views of Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre. So urgent, however, has become the ne- 
cessity for enlisting on the side of security and 
order in Ireland a multitude of proprietors, that, 
could it be done by no other means than buying 
out the existing landlords altogether, however 
great the loss of some of them might be, the 
transaction might nevertheless be a prudent one 
on the part of the state. Large sums of one 
hundred million pounds and upward have been 
spoken of as required for the purpose; and Lord 
Beaconsfield, who calls the national debt a flea- 
bite, ought not to object merely because of the 
amount of the purchase-money. No such sum, 
however, seems requisite. The rents of those 
land-owners who were willing to accept a com- 
mutation—which might, as a general rule, be left 
optional—could be converted into land annuities, 
secured on and collected by means of a land-tax, 
levied on the tenants becoming proprietors, like 
local rates, by public officers under a Land Board. 
This land-tax might ‘further be redeemable by 
installments, payable as the new owners were 
able, and not at fixed periods only.* It is cer- 


* It would not be unjust to make even the unre- 
deemed annuities terminable after a long period, say a 
hundred and twenty years, but it might be useless and 
inexpedient to propose it. Commenting on the gross in- 
justice of an American economist’s proposal that the state 
should everywhere confiscate land-rent without compen- 
sation, the present writer has observed (‘‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” October, 1880), that, as a matter of abstract 
justice, a period of four generations or a hundred and 
twenty years might be fixed at which all landed property 
should lapse to the state, say in the year 2001; but this 
suggestion was not put forward as a practicable scheme. 
Mr. Alfred Wallace has since (‘‘ Contemporary Review,” 
November, 1880) applied the suggestion with respect to 
‘“‘four generations” to Ireland, but with an alteration 
that would work grievous injustice. Instead of taking 
four generations as a fixed period of time, he interprets 
it as four successions or changes of ownership, overlook- 
ing the fact that four successions might take place in as 
few years, or even less. It would not be an unprece- 
dented occurrence for a parent, who had just succeeded 
to an estate, and three of his children to be carried off by 
an epidemic; and, according to Mr. Wallace’s plan, his 
other children would be left penniless orphans. More- 
over, the market value of property liable to lapse in such 
a manner would suffer a corresponding depreciation, and 
existing mortgages and family charges could not be met 
out of it. There is no novelty in Mr. Wallace’s sugges- 
tion that property should be descendible and devisable 
only to near relatives, nor could there be injustice in fix- 
ing a future and distant period at which such a law of 
succession should come into operation, but it would be 
most unjust to give immediate effect to it. There is also 
the practical objection that such a measure as Mr. Wallace 
proposes has no chance of adoption, What is wanted is 


tain that a great number of the present landlords 
in the western, and some in the eastern, counties 
would accept a commutation thus secured, es- 
caping, as they would thereby, many charges, 
deductions, and risks incident to their present 
position. Lower terms, too, might safely be 
offered than would be just were they expropri- 
ated by a compulsory act. To diminish absen- 
teeism on the part of the land annuitants, they 
might be permitted to retain part of their pres- 
ent property in the neighborhood of their houses 
in absolute ownership, free from the provisions 
of the act of 1870. Existing absentees, not en- 
gaged in the public service, might be expropriated 
without any such option, the annuities payable to 
them being fixed by the Land Board on a valua- 
tion based on the average of the rents in the lo- 
cality. The land held by the London Companies 
in Ulster might fairly be dealt with in a more 
summary fashion. It has no claim to be regard- 
ed as private property, and part of it might justly 
be applied to defray the expenses of the Land 
Board. 

Optional commutation is not open to the pow- 
erful objections urged by Lord Dufferin against 
the plan of compulsory expropriation of the land- 
lords of Ireland with compensation, proposed by 
Mr. Mill in 1868. It may, however, be asked, in 
Lord Dufferin’s words, in relation even to an op- 
tional commutation such as is here proposed : “ In 
what respect would the condition of affairs be an 
improvement on the present? You would not 
have got rid of ‘landlordism,’ you would only 
have substituted an innumerable crowd of needy 
landlords for the present more affluent proprie- 
tors.” * The answer is, look at France with its 
innumerable crowd of little land-owners, and think 
what its condition would be, if, in their stead, 
there were only as many land-owners as in Ire- 
land. By the creation of a multitude of small 
land-owners in Ireland you would get rid of much 
of the agrarian difficulty as affecting the peace 
and security of society. There have been, as al- 
ready observed, combinations against the pay- 
ment of rent in France, but the owners of landed 
property were too many for them. In Ireland 
even now there are no attempts to assassinate 
public officers, because the peasantry know that 
the state is immortal; and, under the proposed 
system, they would be interested in its security 
as the guardian of their own property. But it is 
not proposed here to include the smallest class 
of holdings in the commutation, unless in cases 
where the Land Board should see fit by reason 


one that will not break up the Liberal party or the Gov- 
ernment, and that will pass both Houses of Parliament. 

* “ Examination of Mr, Mill’s Plan for the Pacifica- 
tion of Ireland.” By Lord Dufferin, P. 19. John 
Murray. 1868, 
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of special circumstances, such as a market-gar- 
den nearatown. The business of a great num- 
ber of the cottier holdings is of too hazardous a 
character, and carried on in too unskillful a man- 
ner, to fit the occupants for the position of own- 
ers. To give perpetuity or fixity in any shape to 
them would be to perpetuate bad farming, and 
to prevent the more industrious, energetic, and 
thrifty of the class to whom they belong from 
bettering their position by the enlargement of 
their farms. The act of 1870 went, in two re- 
spects, on wrong lines. Instead of boldly creat- 
ing a great number of small proprietors with full 
ownership, it aimed at giving tenants indiscrimi- 
nately an indefinite interest in the holdings, there- 
by causing much uncertainty and litigation, and 
satisfying neither landlord nor tenant. Secondly, 
it deliberately sought to protect the smallest hold- 
ings by higher proportionate compensation for 
disturbance, and other privileges. The compen- 
sation for disturbance given by the act is in in- 
verse ratio to the value of the holding, and one 
might say, as a general rule, to the skill and effi- 
ciency of the farming. In the case of holdings 
of above one hundred pounds annual value, the 
compensation is in no case to exceed one year’s 
rent ; in that of holdings of ten pounds a year and 
under, it may amount to seven years’ rent, and 
so inflict a ruinous penalty for getting rid of a 
sluggard who is exhausting the soil, though ready 
to swear he reclaimed it at infinite cost in labor. 
This is protectionism in its most sinister form. 
‘We deem it bad economic policy on the part of 
the legislatures of other countries to protect do- 
mestic industries against the competition of for- 
eigners, yet our own Legislature protects small 
farms, scarcely deserving to be called farms at 
all, against large farms, by rigorous penalties on 
their consolidation and privileges to their occu- 
pants. It might as wisely have attempted to 
protect the hand-loom against the power-loom. 
One may see here an instance of that tendency 
of modern legislation to protect particular classes 
of producers, of which examples are, as before 
said, to be seen in other countries. Moreover, in 
this case Parliament has bowed down to “the 
little heap,” and set one of the worst precedents 
that the new constituencies could have before 
them. The attempt last session to introduce the 
principle of foreign law, that the failure of crops 
shall exempt small holders from the payment of 
rent, was likewise of ill omen. “He that ob- 
serveth the winds shall not sow, and he that re- 
gardeth the clouds shall not reap.’ The hus- 
bandman should count on the chance of foul 
weather and unfavorable seasons, and a fair- 
weather farmer is unfit for his trade. He has, 
in truth, begun to count on them in a wrong 
fashion. The scene in “ Punch” of the Irish 
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peasant saying, ‘ Plase God, we'll have another 
bad year yet,” was a divination. Words to that 
effect were actually used in the west. The Flem- 
ing inherits a love of minute and careful cultiva- 
tion, but out-door relief and compensation for the 
failure of crops would soon turn the Pays de Waes 
itself back into a desert. 

Instead of seeking to protect other holdings 
by special privileges, the Legislature should assist 
escape from them by emigration, as Mr. Mill 
strenuously urged; and the best of their occu- 
piers might thus get elbow-room to work up to 
larger farms of their own. In all Mr. Tuke’s sad 
story of the distress in the west of Ireland last 
spring, there is nothing so sad as the case of the 
man who saved a hundred and twenty-five pounds 
in seven years in America, and came back to sink 
it in Donegal on the tenant-right of a small farm. 
“It’s no use,” said the poor fellow; “a man may 
as well lie down and die; we're beaten, every- 
thing is against us; I shall take my wife and 
family to Ameriky again!” When asked why 
he had come back before and bought the farm, 
he replied, “ Nature binds a man to his own 
counthrey ”’; on which Mr. Tuke remarks, “‘ What 
true pathos and sentiment there is in these men!” 
Pathos and sentiment, certainly, but not true in 
the sense of being directed aright. By his own 
“counthrey ’ the man meant that part of Ireland 
in which he was born and bred ; and few men or 
women in the most fortunate ranks of life can 
cleave to the place in which their childhood was 
passed. The son of an Irish farmer, who had 
left the paternal hearth, and made his way in the 
world, said to the present writer that, had he 
twelve sons, like Jacob, instead of gathering them 
round his bedside in his old age, he would drive 
them from his door with his crutch and scatter 
them over the globe. 

No measures of the character indicated will, 
however, suffice in the present emergency. One 
is reminded of the crimes that have been commit- 
ted in the name of liberty, when one hears it in- 
voked against “ coercion” to prevent anarchy and 
to maintain security of life and property. All 
government is coercive, and its restraints become 
more strict and more numerous for their protec- 
tion, as regard for the weak and defenseless grows 
stronger, and the forces at the disposal of the 
state become more powerful and better organ- 
ized. The Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor 
kings were arbitrary rulers, yet powerless to pre- 
vent innumerable acts of oppression, cruelty, and 
wrong, and had themselves small feeling for suf- 
fering. None but a highwayman would have 
stopped a coach in the last century, though it 
were likely to run over a woman or child. Now 
persons of high rank are ordered about by a po- 
liceman, and bidden to stop or go this way or 
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that as he directs. When a fire takes place, the 
neighboring houses may be injured or destroyed, 
and their inmates turned into the street, to pre- 
vent the conflagration from spreading. Men are 
compelled to vaccinate their children, to send 
them to school, to serve on juries themselves, and 
try prisoners, at great inconvenience and loss; 
and they would be forced to bear arms as soldiers 
in defense of the country were it invaded. The 
notions of some politicians about liberty are partly 
survivals of muddy eighteenth-century theories 
of natural rights, and partly results of thought- 
lessness respecting the nature and objects of civil 
government, and the numerous restraints it im- 
poses which they never think of disputing. It is 
not on behalf of landlords and agents alone that 
preventive measures against outrage are needed 
in Ireland, but also of thousands of peaceable, in- 
dustrious, and thrifty tenants and their families, 
At a public meeting a few weeks ago Mr. Par- 
nell’s secretary spoke with theatrical and gro- 
tesque commiseration of the anxiety an assassin, 
who had shot a man a few days before, must 
have endured while lying in wait for his victim. 
“Think of the anguish of mind he must have 
suffered during those hours!’’ Good citizens are 
likely to think more of the anguish of mind in the 
homes of honest men who are liable to be fired 
at through their windows at night, dragged out 
of bed, carded, cruelly beaten, mutilated, and 
finally perhaps murdered, for paying their debts, 
or farming land that had never been decently 
farmed before. Principles adverse to that of the 
general good, Bentham has contemptuously char- 
acterized as maxims of sympathy and antipathy. 
“Punish as you hate; if you hate not, punish not 
at all.’ There are doubtless persons who, exas- 
perated at the fiendish outrages committed in 
Ireland, are disposed to punish as they hate; yet 
the politicians who oppose the coercive measures 
necessary to prevent their commission, because 
their own anger and antipathy are not aroused 
in the cause of Irish landlords, may be more cold- 
blooded, but are not less irrational. Among the 
measures most urgently needed is a change in 
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the Irish jury system. A country of which most 
of the inhabitants resembled Lord O’ Hagan would 
have small need of any criminal jury system at 
all; but the noble lord over-estimated the stage of 
advancement his own country had attained, and 
the Jury Act that goes by his name is an obstacle 
to its attainment.* 

Repression of agrarian crime is an indispen- 
sable step toward the solution of the Irish land 
question, but it is only a step. It will never be 


‘solved until so large a number of the Irish people 


are on the side of landed property that its rights 
are sacred in the eyes of the majority. “ Fixity 
of tenure, fair rents, and free sale,” would stop 
short of creating a multitude of families interested 
in the maintenance of land-ownership, and taking 
a pride and a pleasure in it. Acute logicians like 
Lord Sherbrooke will easily find objections to any 
plan of diffusing land-ownership by the interven- 
tion of the state. But logicians should remem- 
ber Archbishop Whately’s refutation of “the fal- 
lacy of objections,” that is to say, of concluding 
that a system is untenable because some objec- 
tions may be urged against it. The true question 
is, whether there are not greater objections to its 
rejection. There may be risk in adopting it, but 
much greater danger in turning away from it for 
fear of them. The British Empire is surrounded 
with risks ; so is every undertaking in life. There 
is risk in going out of one’s house; but the sloth- 
ful man who says “ There is a lion without”’ is 
more likely to perish by bringing the wolf to his 
door. 


* A resident magistrate of great ability and long ex- 
perience says on this subject: ‘‘No amelioration of af- 
fairs can be expected until crime is punished, and that 
can not be as long as the present jury system exists. From 
the class from which petty jurors are taken emanate 
agrarian outrages, disaffection, and perjury. It is child- 
ish to expect such a tribunal to punish the guilty. No- 
thing takes the heart out of all intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the law so much as to see, assizes after assizes, 
juries retiring to ‘consider their verdict,’ and returning 
half an hour afterward to affirm that in their belief the 
accused did not commit the offense with which he has 
been charged, though proved in the clearest manner.” 


T. E. C. LESLIE (/raser’s Magazine). 
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SHAKESPEARE Si Lilt Oy Ge fas: 


SS eager: even Shakespeare, has had 

his traducers. Although the highest hon- 
ors have been heaped to his memory, and he is 
almost universally admired as the greatest poet 
the earth has ever produced, yet there have been 
those, eminent persons, too, who have professed 
their inability to even peruse his works with any 
degree of pleasure. Some of these individuals 
may be utterly incapable of appreciating him, but 
the greater part of them must either have an un- 
accountably peculiar construction of the brain, or 
be obstinately perverse. Some, we may well be- 
lieve, speak out of envy. 

No doubt there are many who admire him 
simply because others do, and who have no real 
knowledge of his merits, except from the opinions 
of others ; while there are those who admire him 
on compulsion, like the Slickville clock-maker, az- 
taché at the court of St. James, who sarcastically 
says: “In the high life I’ve been movin’ in late- 
ly, we must swear by Shakespeare, whether we 
_ have a taste for plays or not ; swaller it in a lump, 
like a bolus, or we have no soul,” 

Again, there are those fanatical worshipers of 
the poet, who will not admit that he ever erred ; 
who, in short, consider him completely perfect 
and immaculate. Of: course this is absurd, when, 
in adulating a man, who can not be without his 
faults, his admirers allow themselves to go to such 
extremes. 

However, as it has been so much the worthy 
custom to praise the immortal bard (as, indeed, 
what else can we do ?), we will for a short time 
turn our attention to the opinions of those who, 
conscientiously or otherwise, could not appreciate 
his most palpable beauties. 

Cadurcis, for one, could not understand the 
indiscriminate admiration of everything in Shake- 
speare’s works, some of which he designated as 
trash worthy of a niche in the “ Dunciad.’”’ Robert 
Greene, the inconsistent man of many similes, 
even in the great dramatist’s lifetime (for which, 
perhaps, he was less to blame), spoke very con- 
temptuously of him. He wrote several plays in 
conjunction with the profligate Marlowe and oth- 
ers, and is said to have been the first Englishman 
who wrote for bread. Be that as it may, he re- 
fers to Shakespeare as an “ upstart crow beauti- 
fied by our feathers—in his own conceit the only 
Shake-scene in a countrie.” Assuming this to 
refer to “our Will,” the mysterious Henry Chet- 
tle, the editor of Greene’s work, may claim the 
credit of an apology, as he says that he expunged 
some of the hard words, and expresses his sorrow 
that he did not do a little more, for he “ found 


the ‘Shake-scene’ was honest and upright, and 
his facetious grace in writing approves his art.” 
Strangely enough, Hallam, in his “ Literary His- 
tory of Europe,” has the following criticism : 
“Greene succeeds pretty well in that florid and 
gay style, a little redundant in images, which 
Shakespeare frequently gives to his princes and 
courtiers, and which renders some unimpassioned 
scenes in his historic plays effective and brilliant.” 
His novels, however, he calls deplorable speci- 
mens. 

Ben Jonson, in his “Discoveries,” says: “I 
remember the players have often mentioned it 
as an honor to Shakespeare, that in his writings, 
whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a 
line. My answer hath been, ‘Would he had 
blotted out a thousand,’ which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told this posterity 
but for their ignorance, who choose that circum- 
stance to commend their friend by wherein he 
most faulted, and to justifie mine owne candor ; for 
I loved the man, and doe honor his memory (on 
this side of idolatry) as much as any.” He re- 
bukes Shakespeare for a passage in Cesar, but 
finally patronizingly admits that he redeemed his 
vices by his virtues, and that there was more in 
him to be praised than pardoned. 

With regard to the poet’s never blotting out 
a line, it is well known that he often erased and 
rewrote passages in his plays. 

Cartwright, who was great in his day, ad- 
dresses the following lines to Fletcher—a piece 
of fulsome flattery, and a gratuitous insult to the 
Stratford genius: 


, 


- “Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 


I’ th’ ladies’ questions and the fools’ replies : 
Old-fashioned wit which walked from town to town 
In trunk-hose, which our fathers call the clown,” etc. 


“Twelfth Night” being here referred to. 

John Evelyn remarked in 1662, after he had 
been to see the renowned Mr. Betterton as Ham- 
fet, that “ now the old plays begin to disgust this 
refined age, since his Majesty’s being so long 
abroad.” 

John Dryden, in his “ Defence of the Epi- 
logue,” a postscript to his tragedies of the ‘“Con- 
quest of Granada,” says: “Let any man who 
understands English, read diligently the works 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and I dare under- 
take that he will find in every page either some 
solecism of speech, or some notorious flaw in 
sense; and yet these men are reverenced when 
we are not forgiven.” He denounces “the lame- 
ness of their plots,” made up of some “ ridiculous 
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incoherent story. . . . I suppose I need not name 
‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ nor the historical 
plays of Shakespeare ; besides many of the rest, 
as the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ which were either ground- 
ed on impossibilities, or at least so meanly writ- 
ten that the comedy neither caused your mirth 
nor the serious part your concernment.” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher he considered the most pleas- 
ant entertainment of the stage, saying (1666) 
“two of-theirs being acted through the year for 
one of Shakespeare’s. The reason is because 
there is a certain gaiety in their comedies and 
pathos in their more serious plays which suits 
generally with all men’s humours.” He again re- 
marks of the poet, that “ he writes in many places 
below the dullest writers of our, or of any prece- 
“dent, age. Neverdid any author precipitate him- 
self from such heights of thought to so low ex- 
pressions as he often does. He is the very Janus 
of poets ; he wears almost everywhere two faces ; 
and you have scarce begun to admire the one, ere 
you despise the other. Let us, therefore, admire 
the beauties and the heights of Shakespeare, 
without falling after him into a carelessness and 
(as I may call it) a lethargy of thought for whole 
scenes together.” Of the audiences of his time 
he says: “They knew no better, and therefore 
were Satisfied with what they brought. Those 
who call theirs the ‘Golden Age of Poetry,’ have 
only this reason for it: that they were then con- 
tent with acorns before they knew the use of 
bread,” etc. 

The “majestic Denham ” addresses the fol- 
lowing eulogy to Fletcher: 


“When Jonson, Shakespeare, and thyself, did sit, 
And swayed in the triumvirate of wit, 
Yet what from Jonson’s oil and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easy Nature did bestow 
On Shakespeare’s gentler muse, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear.” 


This was doubtless written to suit the fashion 
of the day. 

It would take volumes to note all the self- 
laudatory prefaces of Shakespeare’s many editors 
and revisers, who have “improved” in their own 
way upon the original. Ravenscroft, in 1672, pro- 
duced an adaptation of “ Titus Andronicus,” and 
boasted “ that none in all the author’s works ever 
received greater alterations or additions ; the lan- 
guage not only refined, but many scenes entirely 
new, besides most of the principal characters 
heightened, and the plot much increased.” In 
short, he self-complacently remarks that he had 
“but winnowed Shakespeare’s corn,” modestly 
announcing : 


“‘ So far was he from robbing him of his treasure, 
That he did add his own to make full measure.” 
VOL. X.—I0 
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Another address to Fletcher was written by 
Birkenhead, who therein says: 


“ Brave Shakespeare flowed, yet had his ebbings too, 
Often above himself, sometimes below ; 
Thou always best !” 


The renowned Dr. Hopkins, a New England 
preacher, professed he could find no attraction 
in either Milton or Shakespeare ! 

Genial Samuel Pepys accounted the play of 
“Romeo and Juliet” “a play of itself the worst that 
ever I heard”; that, in comparison with Tuke’s 
“‘ Adventures of Five Hours,” “ Othello”’ was a 
mean thing ; and “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
he deemed “ the most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life,” etc. When recording his 
first purchase of a Shakespeare, he shows a 
strange preference for other authors. He re- 
solved to spend some money in books, but did 
not know what to choose. After looking at 
Shakespeare’s works and several other books, he 
at last chose quaint Dr. Fuller’s “The Worthies 
of England”; the “Cabbala, or Collections of 
Letters of State”; and “ Delices de Hollande”’; 
“with another little book or two, all of good use 
or serious pleasure, and ‘ Hudibras,’ both parts, 
the book now in the greatest fashion for droll- 
ery.” About six months later, though, we find 
in his remarkable diary the entry: “My new 
books, namely, Sir H. Spillman’s ‘Whole Glos- 
sary, Scapula’s ‘ Lexicon,’ and ‘Shakespeare’s 
Plays.’ ”’ 

Thomas Rymer, the critic, writes In a most 
outrageous and ridiculous manner of the “im- 
mortal Will,” in his “Short View of the Trage- 
dies of the Last Age.” Respecting the play of 
“Othello,” he is angry that the hero should be a 
blackamoor, and that the army should be insult- 
ed by his being a soldier. Of “ Desdemona” he 
says: “There is nothing in her which is not be- 
low any country kitchen-maid—no woman bred 
out of a pigstye could talk so meanly.” Speak-~ 
ing of expression, he writes that “in the neighing 
of a horse or in the growling of a mastiff there is 
a meaning, there is as lively expression, and, } 
may say, more humanity, than in the tragical 
flights of Shakespeare.” He is indignant that 
the catastrophe of the play should turn on a 
handkerchief. He would have liked it to-have 
been folded neatly on the bridal couch, and, when 
Othello was killing Desdemona, “the fairy nap- 
kin might have started up to disarm his fury and 
stop his ungracious mouth. Then might she, in 
a trance of fear, have lain for dead; then might 
he, believing her dead, and touched with remorse, 
have honestly cut his own throat, by the good 
leave and with the applause of all the spectators, 
who might thereupon have gone home with a 
quiet mind, and admiring the beauty of Provi- 
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dence freely and truly represented in the theatre. 
Then for the unraveling of the plot, as they call 
it, never was old deputy recorder in a country 
town, with his spectacles on, summing up the 
evidence, at such a puzzle, so blundered and be- 
doltified as is our poet to have a good riddance 
and get the catastrophe off his hands. What can 
remain with the audience ta carry home with 
them? How can it work but to delude our 
senses, disorder our thoughts, scare our imagina- 
tions, corrupt our appetite, and fill our head with 
vanity, confusion, tintamarre and jingle-jangle, 
beyond what all the parish clerks in London could 
ever pretend to?” He then hopes the audience 
will go to the play as they go to church, namely, 
“sit still, look on one another, make no refiec- 
tion, nor mind the play more than they would a 
sermon.” With regard to “Julius Cesar,” he is 
displeased that Shakespeare should have meddled 
with the Romans. He might be “ familiar with 
Othello and Iago as his own natural acquaint- 
ances, but Czsar and Brutus were above his con- 
versation.” To put them “in gulls’ coats and 
make them Jackpuddens in the Shakespeare 
dress, is a sacrilege beyond anything in Spel- 
man. The truth is, that this author’s head was 
full of villainous and unnatural images, and his- 
tory has only furnished him with great names.” 
Of the well-known scene between Brutus and Cas- 
stus, he remarks: “They are put there to play 
the bully and the buffoon, to show their activity 
of face and muscles. They are to play for a 
prize, a trial of skill and hugging and swaggering 
like two drunken Hectors for a twopenny reck- 
oning.” Enough of Thomas Rymer, and his can- 
did criticism. 

In W. Clark Russell's excellent “ Book of Au- 
thors ” we find Lord Shaftesbury’s opinion as fol- 
lows: “ His rude unpolished style, and antiqua- 
ted phrase and wit.” Not much courtesy there, 
either. 

In the dedication of his mangled edition of 
the play of “ Lear,” Tate very coolly designates it 
“an obscure piece, recommended to my notice by 
a friend.” He then found it to be “a heap of jew- 
els unstrung and unpolished, yet so dazzling in 
their disorder that he soon perceived he had 
seized a treasure”; he therefore determined, “ out 
of zeal for all that remains of Shakespeare,” to 
remodel the play. 

John Dennis, in his “‘ Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakespeare,” somewhat apologizes 
for what he considers Shakespeare’s faults. He 
says that he unfortunately knew nothing about 
the ancients, set all propriety at defiance, and 
grossly outraged the unities. Also, that he was 
“neither master of time enough to consider, cor- 
rect, and polish what he had written, and he had 
no fziends upon whose capacity and integrity he 


could depend.” So that “his lines are utterly 
void of celestial fire,” and his verses frequently 
harsh and unmusical. He was, however, so in- 
terested in the erratic and friendless poet that he 
kindly altered “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and touched up “ Coriolanus,” which he brought 
out in 1720 under the title of “ The Invader of 
his Country, or The Fatal Resentment.” The 
play, however, did not prosper, and he attributed 
it to the fact that it was played on a Wednesday. 

Dean Swift, in his “ The Narrative of Dr. Robert 

Norris, concerning the Strange and Deplorable 

Frenzy of John Dennis,” relates how the said Den- 

nis, being in company with Lintot the bookseller, 

and Shakespeare being mentioned as of a con- 
trary opinion to Mr. Dennis, the latter “swore 
the said Shakespeare was a rascal, with other 

defamatory expressions, which gave Mr. Lintot a 

very ill opinion of the said Shakespeare.” 

Pope, whose pen spared very few, has the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Shakespeare (whom you and every playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will), 
For gain, not glory, winged his roving flight, 

. And grew immortal in his own despite.” 


He also protested against the absurd extrava- 
gance of Shakespeare-worship, in the following 
satire: 


“On Avon’s bank, where flowers eternal blow, 
If I but ask if any weed can grow, 
How will our fathers rise up in a rage 
And swear all shame is lost in George’s age 


:” 


According to the industrious Malone, George 
II once said: “ Who is this Pope, that I hear so 
much about ? I can not discover what is his merit. 
I hear a great deal, too, of Shakespeare ; but I 
can not read him, he is such a bombast fellow.” 

In 1762 Benjamin Victor published an edition 
of the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona, and wrote: 
“It is the general opinion that this comedy 
abounds with weeds. The rankest of those weeds 
I have endeavored to remove,” etc., he trium- 
phantly relates. 

Hume does not appear to have had much rel- 
ish for Shakespeare, whom he defines “a dispro- 
portioned and misshapen giant.” He also says: 
“If Shakespeare be considered as a man, born in 
a rude age and educated in the lowest manner, 
without any instruction either from the world or 
from books, he may be regarded as a prodigy; if 
represented as a poet, capable of furnishing a 
proper entertainment to a refined or intelligent 
audience, we must abate much of this eulogy. In 
his compositions we regret that many irregulari- 
ties and even absurdities should so frequently dis- 
figure the animated and passionate scenes inter- 
mixed with them; and, at the same time, we per- 
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haps admire the more those beauties on account 
of their being surrounded with such deformities.” 
His criticism is said to have been originally much 
more severe and tasteless than now appears, it 
having been much qualified and softened by Lord 
Kames, an elegant writer, who, says Boswell, 
“feared the historian would have been disgraced 
by confessing total insensibility to what the Eng- 
lish nation has so long and so justly admired.” 

Even Voltaire could not appreciate the beau- 
ties of Shakespeare. “Hamlet” he pronounced 
as so gross and barbarous a piece that it would 
not be endured by the vilest population in France 
and Italy. He observed of the splendid passage 
commencing— 


“Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” 


that a country bumpkin at a fair would express 
himself with more decency, and in nobler lan- 
guage. Respecting the lines— 


“‘It faded on the crowing of the cock,” etc., 


he could only express his surprise that Warbur- 
ton could condescend to comment on such stuff. 

Garrick, himself, a professed admirer of the 
poet, is yet charged with many sins against him. 
He retained Cibber’s “ Richard” and Tate’s 
“Lear.” He mangled “ Hamlet,” perhaps be- 
cause of Voltaire’s objection; he maltreated 
“Cymbeline,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and the 
“Winter's Tale.” He converted “The Tem- 
pest’ and the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
into operas, and reduced the “Taming of the 
the Shrew” into a farce. 

When George Warrington speaks to the Bar- 
oness Bernstein of his grandfather loving Shake- 
speare so much that Madame Esmond had not a 
word to say against her father’s author, “I re- 
member,” the old lady assents; “he could say 
whole pages by heart, though, for my part, I like 
Mr. Congreve a great deal better. And then, 
there was that dreadful, dreary Milton, whom he 
and Mr. Addison pretended to admire !”’ cried the 
aged Beatrice, tapping herfan. She preferred the 
more modern Congreve to the immortal Shake- 
speare, and even the polished Addison could not 
persuade her to like the sublime Milton. 

Schlegel tells us that it was owing to our com- 
mentators that foreigners were so long in recog- 
nizing the merits of the bard. Hume was very 
popular with them, and, with his description of 
Shakespeare before them, they stigmatized his 
plays as “monstrous productions which could 
only have been given to the world by a disordered 
imagination in a barbarous age.” Even among 
the Shakespeare-loving Germans, Lessing, the 
poet, at the close of the eighteenth century, “was 
the first to speak of Shakespeare in a becoming 
tone.” 


Dr. Adam Smith, perhaps influenced by his 
intimate friend David Hume, did not admire 
Shakespeare, but preferred insipid French trag- 
edy, particularly that of Voltaire, whose “ Ma- 
homet ” he declared to be the summit of dramatic 
genius. ; 

Good King George III cared very little for 
Shakespeare, and is recorded to have said: “ Was 
there ever such stuff as a great part of Shake- 
speare? Only one must not say so. But what 
think you? What? Is there not sad stuff? 
What? What?” He much preferred O’Keeffe! 

John Kemble professed a veneration for our 
poet, yet garbled several of his plays, and acted 
in many corrupt versions, Perhaps he “lived to 
please.” 

Even Byron has disparaged the merits of the 
bard of Avon in conjunction with Milton, and, 
while acknowledging that they “have had their 
rise,” he states that “they will have their de- 
cline.” Heranked the versatile Pope above them 
both. Again, he sneers at “one Shakespeare” 


and 
‘*his plays so doting, 
Which many people pass for wits by quoting.” 


And in another canto, after quoting the poet him- 
self, he has— 


“«To be or not to be; that is the question,’ 
Says Shakespeare, who just now is much in fash- 
ion.” 


To his friend Moore he said, ‘‘ Well, after 
all, Tom, don’t you think Shakespeare was some- 
thing of a humbug?” 

The great Polish scholar, Jan Sniadecki, who 
knew English well, avowed his dislike of Shake- 
speare, “much of whose writings” he stigma- 
tized as “at present unintelligible even to edu- 
cated Englishmen.” 

Talfourd owned himself incapable of appreci- 
ating the deep humanities of Shakespeare, and 
greatly preferred Dryden, Rowe, and Addison. 

Francis Jacox, in his “ Aspects of Author- 
ship,” relates of Samuel Rogers, the veteran poet, 
that he was well known to have had little real 
admiration for Shakespeare. He would frequent- 
ly read aloud from Ben Jonson’s “ Discoveries ” 
the passage referring to the players who boasted 
that the poet never “ blotted out a line,” and on 
the concluding sentence of Jonson’s, “ Would he 
had blotted out a thousand,” he always laid a 
strong emphasis. He one morning challenged 
the company to produce a passage from Shake- 
speare which would not have been improved by 
blotting ; and he was with difficulty silenced, af- 
ter picking many beautiful specimens to pieces, 
by the one commencing— 


“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !” 
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The fertile De Quincey has written, “In 
some departments of the comic, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, when writing in combination, really had 
a freedom and breadth of manner which excels 
the comedy of Shakespeare.” 

Artemus Ward has a racy chapter on “ Wax 
Figures versus Shakespeare,” in which he main- 
tains that “ wax figgers is more elevatin than awl 
the plays ever written. Take Shakespeer for in- 
stunse. Peple think heze grate things, but I 
kontend heze quite the reverse to the kontrary.” 

Another departed wizard argues: ‘“ Shake- 
speare’s all very well in his way, but he couldn’t 
do the doll-trick. What’s Macbeth to the pan- 
cake done in the hat, or the money in the sugar- 
basin? Answer me that, now, what’s Macbeth 
to them?” After pausing fora reply, he pro- 
ceeds : ‘“ But Shakespeare’s going down, sir; he’s 
not the card he used to be; the people begin 
to cut him, and he'll be at the bottom of the mid- 
dle pack before long.” 

In “The Gentleman’s Magazine ”’ we read of 
an English commentator, who expressed it as 
his opinion that Shakespeare’s sonnets were not 
only worthless, but that “nothing short of an Act 
of Parliament would induce people to read them.” 

Professor Anthon is certain that Horace 
would not have admired Shakespeare; that he 
would have considered Addison or Pope as much 
finer writers, and would have included Falstaff, 
Autolycus, Sir Toby Belch, and all the clowns 
and boasters of the Stratford genius, in the same 
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censure which he bestows on the Plautinus soles 
and the Mimes of Luberius. 

Sentiments deprecatory of the “immortal 
bard”’ have been put by some of our best au- 
thors into the mouths of their fictitious charac- 
ters, although it by no means follows that the 
writers intended to express their personal opin- 
ions on the subject. 

Thus, in “ Dred,” the Dismal Swamp story, 
Nina Gordon frankly owns to Edward Clayton: 
“Well, I don’t like Shakespeare. There! I’m 
coming out flat with it. In the first place, I don’t 
understand half he says, and then they talk about 
his being so natural. I’m sure I never heard 
people talk as he makes them,” etc. Clayton ad- 
mires the young lady’s sincerity in uttering her 
thought. “I have often heard ladies profess an 
admiration for Shakespeare that I knew couldn’t 
be real. I knew that they had neither the expe- 
rience of life, nor the insight into human nature, 
really to appreciate what is in him; and that their 
liking for him was alla worked-up affair, because 
they felt it would be very shocking not to like 
him.” 

Again, in Disraeli’s “ Venetia,” the speaker, 
like Lord Byron, thinks Shakespeare was but an 
inspired adapter of the theatres, which were not 
then as good as barns; a mere botcher-up of old 
plays, who probably never wrote a single play 
himself; whose ‘“ popularity is of modern date, 
and may not last.” 

All the Year Round. 





ATL AID TTS: 4WANDE RINGS “limp BAdy, 


HOSE who have been fortunate enough to 
read “ A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Moun- 

tains ’’ will hardly need to be assured that a great 
treat awaits them in the perusal of Miss Bird’s 
“ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.” * Miss Bird pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree nearly every quality 
necessary to a traveler or explorer—courage, cu- 
riosity, perseverance, patience, great bodily en- 
durance, tireless industry, a large toleration for 
alien customs and opinions, keen and cultivated 
powers of observation, and a quite exceptional 
force and facility of expression. The narrative 
of her travels in Japan might well be recom- 
mended as a model to all travelers in strange 





* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. An Account of Travels 
on Horseback in the Interior, including Visits to the 
Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko and Isé., 
By Isabella L. Bird. Two Volumes. With Map and 
Iilustrations. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


and distant countries ; and no such traveler need 
fear that his trouble will be unrewarded, if he 
makes his record of experiences one half as at- 
tractive as Miss Bird has made hers. 

It was in April, 1878, that Miss Bird decided 
to visit Japan, “in order to recruit my health 
by means which had proved serviceable before,” 
and on May 2ist, after “ eighteen days of unin- 
termitted rolling over ‘desolate rainy seas,’” 
she found herself steaming up the Gulf of Yedo 
and in sight of the capital of the Mikados. On 
the 22d of the following December, from the 
deck of the steamer Volga, she saw the last 
of Japan—“a rugged coast, lashed by a wintry 
sea ”’—and during the intervening seven months 
she was engaged uninterruptedly in traveling, 
studying, observing, visiting leading native offi- 
cials and foreign residents, collecting and sifting 
materials, and carefully qualifying herself for her 
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proposed attempt “to contribute something to 
the sum of knowledge of the present condition 
of the country.” 

The plan which she formed at the outset, and 
to which she adhered in spite of obstacles that 
would have defeated any less resolute explorer, 
was to avoid as far as possible the beaten high- 
ways of travel and the scenes which other writ- 
ers have rendered familiar, and to see the Japa- 
nese and study their modes of living in regions 
unaffected by contact with Europeans. The 
greater portion of her journey of twelve hundred 
miles was over a route that had never before 
been traversed in its entirety by any European, 
and in many of the districts through which she 
passed she was the first “foreigner” that the 
natives had ever seen. Indeed, so novel, star- 
tling, and unexpected was her appearance, that in 
some localities her advent was evidently regarded 
as the sensation of a lifetime; and on one occa- 
sion, as she and her interpreter were riding along 
a causeway through the rice-fields, they met a 
number of children returning from school, who, 
on catching a sight of them, turned, ran away, 
and even jumped into the ditches, screaming as 
they ran. “The mago ran after them, caught 
the hindmost boy, and dragged him back, the 
boy scared and struggling, the man laughing. 
The boy said that they thought that Ito [the in- 
terpreter] was a monkey-player, i. e., the keeper 
of a monkey theatre, Ia big ape, and the poles 
of my bed the scaffolding of the stage!” 

The general outline of Miss Bird’s travels 
was from Yedo (or Tékiy6) northwest to Nikko ; 
thence almost due north to the northern extrem- 
ity of the island of Nippon, or Japan proper; 
across the Tsugaru Strait to the island of Yezo, 
where she visited the aboriginal Ainos ; back to 
Yedo, and thence again to Kiyoto, Osaka, and 
the famous shrines of Isé. Numerous excursions 
from the main route were made to local points 
of interest, and no mere summary can do justice 
to the indefatigable energy and systematic thor- 
oughness with which Miss Bird pursued her in 
quiries. 

The roads of the interior are for the most 
‘part untraversable by wheeled vehicles, and even 
in the great cities carriages drawn by horses are 
almost unknown. The universal conveyance, 
when it can be obtained, is the Luruma (or 7in-rz- 
ki-sha), a sort of perambulator mounted on two 
high slim wheels, drawn by one, two, or three 
men, according to the speed desired by the oc- 
cupants. On tolerably level ground a good run- 
ner can trot forty miles a day, and there is a 
great Transport Company with agencies through- 
out Japan which supplies travelers at fixed and 
very low rates. Wherever surumas can be 
dragged, traveling presents no more than the or- 
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dinary difficulties; but throughout the greater 
portion of Miss Bird’s itinerary these were not 
obtainable, and the only resource was a sort of 
pack-horse, led by a #ago, and perhaps the most 
vicious and worthless of their race. ‘ They are 
led,” says the author, “by a rope round the nose, 
and go barefoot, except on stony ground, when 
the mago, or man who leads them, ties straw 
sandals on their feet. The pack-saddle is com- 
posed of two packs of straw eight inches thick, 
faced with red, and connected before and behind 
by strong oak arches gayly painted or lacquered. 
There is for a girth a rope loosely tied under the 
body, and the security of the load depends on a 
crupper, usually a piece of bamboo attached to 
the saddle by ropes strung with wooden counters, 
and another rope round the neck, into which you 
put your foot as you scramble over the high front 
upon the top of the erection. The load must be 
carefully balanced, or it comes to grief, and the 
mago handles it all over first, and, if an accurate 
division of weight is impossible, adds a stone to 
one side or the other. ... You must balance 
yourself carefully, or you bring the whole erec- 
tion over, but balancing soon becomes a matter 
of habit. If the horse does not stumble, the 
pack-saddle is tolerable on level ground, but most 
severe on the spine in going up hill, and so intol- 
erable in going down that I was relieved when I 
found that I had slid over the horse’s head into a 
mud-hole; and you are quite helpless, as he does 
not understand a bridle if you have one, and 
blindly follows his leader, who trudges on six feet 
in front of him.” Some of the most amusing 
episodes in Miss Bird’s narrative record her ex- 
periences with these degenerate animals; but 
there were times when even these were not avail- 
able, when cows had to be ridden, or when, 
worse still, she was compelled to walk through 
mud and mire, climbing and stumbling over 
rough mountain-passes, up and down which the 
horses could scarcely carry their packs. , 

One other mode of traveling is in covered 
bamboo baskets, called ago, carried by men, but 
these are being rapidly superseded by the Auru- 
ma,and Miss Bird does not mention having tried 
them. On most of the routes there are yadoyas 
or inns, and post-stations where horses and coolies 
can be procured at fixed rates. The yadovas dif- 
fer from the “ tea-houses,” which are designed 
only for temporary stoppages and refreshments, 
and provide sleeping accommodation and food as 
required. They are so numerous on the “un- 
beaten ”’ as well as the “beaten ”’ tracks of travel 
that Miss Bird thinks there is probably no coun- 
try in the world in the remote districts of which 
the traveler would be so sure of obtaining fair 
accommodation as in Japan. Their great draw- 
backs are the swarms of fleas and other vermin, 
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the vile smells, the lack of privacy, and the prox- 
imity of other guests, who swarm together like 
pigs in a pen. 

Another quality of the Japanese, which is of 
vital importance to travelers, is their unfailing 
courtesy of manner and genuine kindliness of dis- 
position. This is a topic to which Miss Bird con- 
stantly recurs, and always with admiration. In 
her introductory chapter she says: ‘‘ The Japanese 
of the treaty ports are contaminated and vulgar- 
ized by contact with foreigners; those of the in- 
terior, so far from being ‘savages,’ are kindly, 
gentle, and courteous—so much so, that a lady, 
with no other attendant than a native servant, 
can travel, as I did, for twelve hundred miles 
through little-visited regions, and not meet with 
a single instance of inctvility or extortion.” 
Again, after relating an incident which could 
have been alarming only to a novice, she says, in 
a note: “ My fears, though quite natural to a 
lady alone, had really no justification. I have 
since traveled twelve hundred miles in the inte- 
rior, and in Yezo, with perfect safety and freedom 
from alarm, and I believe there is no country in 
the world in which a lady can travel with such 
absolute security from danger and rudeness as 
in Japan.” Indeed, politeness seems to be a 
truly national trait, for it is exhibited to one 
another as punctiliously as to strangers, and by 
children quite as markedly as by their elders. 

Generally speaking, when Miss Bird finds 
herself on the beaten and familiar tracks, she 
dismisses them with a cursory comment or two; 
but, where their features have undergone marked 
changes within a few years, as in the case of 
Tékiy6 (Yedo), she describes them more or less 
fully, and there are fascinating chapters on the 
shrines of the Shoguns at Nikko, and on the fa- 
mous shrines of Isé, which she saw under pecu- 
liarly favorable conditions. Yokohama she did 
not like. “It has a dead-alive look. It has ir- 
regularity without picturesqueness, and the gray 
sky, gray sea, gray houses, and gray roofs, look 
harmoniously dull.” Tékiy6 has much of the 
fascination of a great capital, but Miss Bird thinks 
that, in so far as it has been Europeanized, it has 
been debased. The native in European dress 
was her special dé¢e nozr. ‘‘ Each garment,” she 
says, “is a misfit, and exaggerates the miserable 
Physique and the national defects of concave 
‘chests and bow legs.” Of the Japanese in gen- 
eral she remarks : 


“Though the women, especially the girls, are 
modest, gentle, and pleasing-looking, I saw nothing 
like even passable good looks. The noses are flat, 
the lips thick, and the eyes of the sloping Mongolian 
type; and the common custom of shaving off the 
eyebrows and blackening the teeth (though less com- 
mon in Tékiyé than formerly), together with an ob- 


vious lack of soul, gives nearly all faces an inane, 
vacant expression. The narrow, scanty dresses en- 
able one to judge of the physigue, and physically they 

look below par, as if the race were wearing out. 

Their shoulders are round and very falling, their 
chests and hips narrow, their hands and feet very 
small, their stature from four feet eight inches to five 

feet one inch. They look as if a girl passed from 

girlhood to middle age almost at once when weighted 

with the cares of maternity. The children look too 
big and heavy to be carried pickaback by their 

little mothers, and they, too, look deficient in robust 

vitality, and dwindle as they grow up. The men 

don’t look much better. They are usually from five 
feet to five feet five inches, and their physique is 

wretched, leanness without muscle being the general 

rule. They impress me as the ugliest and the most 

pleasing people I have ever seen, as well as the neat- 

est and most ingenious,” 


Elsewhere she observes that one can not bea 
day in Yokohama without seeing quite a different 
class of Orientals from the small, thinly dressed, 
and usually poor-looking Japanese : 


“ Of the twenty-five hundred Chinamen who re- 
side in Japan, over eleven hundred are in Yokohama, 
and, if they were suddenly removed, business would 
come to an abrupt halt. Here, as everywhere, the 
Chinese immigrant is making himself indispensable. 
He walks through the streets with his swinging gait 
and air of complete self-complacency, as though he 
belonged to the ruling race. He is tall and big, and 
his many garments, with a handsome, brocaded robe 
over all, his satin pantaloons, of which not much is 
seen, tight at the ankles, and his high shoes, whose 
black-satin tops are slightly turned up at the toes, 
make him look even taller and bigger than he is. 
His head is mostly shaven, but the hair at the back 
is plaited with a quantity of black purse-twist into a 
queue which reaches to his knees, above which, set 
well back, he wears a stiff, black-satin skull-cap, 
without which he is never seen. His face is very 
yellow, his long, dark eyes and eyebrows slope up- 
ward toward his temples, he has not the vestige of a 
beard, and his skin is shiny. He looks thoroughly 
“‘ well-to-do.” He is not unpleasing-looking, but 
you feel that, as a Celestial, he looks down upon you. 
If you ask a question in a merchant’s office, or change 
your gold into sa¢sz, or take your railroad or steamer 
ticket, or get change in a shop, the inevitable China- 
man appears. In the street he swings past you with 
a purpose in his face; as he flies past you in a kuru- 
ma he is bent on business; he is sober and reliable, 
and is content to ‘squeeze’ his employer rather than 
to rob him—his one aim in life is money. For this 
he is industrious, faithful, self-denying ; and he has 
his reward. 

“ Within an hour of arriving one hears the new 
word ‘compradore,’ and it is as compradores that the 
Chinese have the confidence, and in business matters 
something of the control, of this foreign community. 
Each firm has its Chinese compradore, a factotum, 
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middle-man, and occasionally a tyrant. The Japa- 
nese producers, and in many cases even the brokers, 
never see the foreign merchant, but deal. with him 
through this Chinaman, who, having added ‘ pidgun’ 
Japanese to ‘ pidgun’ English, is further aided by his 
acquaintance with his own written character, which 
is largely used here. With a certain amount of 
deference to his employer’s wishes, he arranges the 
purchase and sale of goods, the hiring and payment 
of coolies, the changing of money, and much else. 
Trusted, as he is, by the foreign merchants, who 
scarcely grudge him what he regards as legitimate 
‘squeezes,’ he is abhorred by the Japanese dealers, 
from whom he exacts ‘ squeezes’ on everything, and 
who have no check upon his rapacity. The China- 
men who are not compradores are money-changers, 
brokers, and clerks, and it is in their power any day 
to lock the wheels of Yokohama finance. You can 
not know what your money is worth, or the rate of 
exchange, or any of the mysteries of finance, without 
appealing to the sleek, well-dressed, imperturbable, 
‘defiantly comfortable’ Chinaman. Japanese po- 
liteness is almost servile in its attitude and expres- 
sion—the Chinaman is independent, almost super- 
cilious. In life, as in death, he owes nothing to any 
one. He has his benevolent association, guilds, and 
temple, and, if he is so unfortunate as not to return 
alive to spend his fortune in his own country, he in- 
sures that his remains shall be taken there for their 
final rest. A more industrious and thriving nation- 
ality does not exist in Japan.” 


After three weeks spent in Yedo and Yoko- 
hama, Miss Bird’s preparations for her long 
northern journey were complete, and she set out 
in a kuruma for Nikko, accompanied only by her 
servant and interpreter, a youth of eighteen, 
named Ito. The road was a good one, through 
a populous and well-cultivated country, and Miss 
Bird was able to observe the people at their 
various avocations. Both travelers and cultiva- 
tors were nearly or altogether without clothes, 
though the richer farmers worked in the fields in 
curved hats as large as umbrellas, £zzonos with 
large sleeves not girt up, and huge fans attached 
to their girdles.. The soil is trenched for wheat 
as for all crops except rice, not a weed is to be 
seen, and the whole country looks like a well- 
kept garden. Wheat is sown in rows with wide 
spaces between them, which are utilized for 
beans and other crops, and no sooner is it re- 
moved than cucumbers or some other vegetable 
takes its place, as the land under careful tillage 
and copious manuring yields two and even three 
crops in the year. Sickles are not used, but the 
reaper takes a handful of stalks and cuts them 
off close to the ground with a short, straight 
knife, fixed at a right angle with the handle. 
The grain is usually laid on mats in clean, open 
spaces outside the barns, and threshed by three 
or four men with heavy revolving flails. Another 
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method is for women to beat out the grain on 
racks of split. bamboo laid lengthwise. The 
winnowing is done altogether by hand, and, after 
the wind has driven the chaff away, the grain is 
laid out on mats to dry. The barns are often 
very handsome, their grand roofs having that 
concave sweep with which we are familiar in the 
pagoda. The eaves are sometimes eight feet 
deep, and the thatch three feet thick. As ani- 
mals are not used for milk, draught, or food, 
and there are no pasture-lands, both the country 
and the farmyards have a singular silence and 
an inanimate look, mean-looking dogs and a few 
fowls being the only representatives of domestic 
animal life. ‘I long,” says Miss Bird in one of 
her earlier letters, “for the lowing of cattle and 
the bleating of sheep.” 

Rice is the staple food and the wealth of 
Japan. Its revenues were formerly estimated in 
rice, and rice is grown wherever irrigation is pos- 
sible. The mode of culture is the same through- 
out the country, and it requires mud, water, and 
much puddling and nasty work, it being a com- 
mon experience to see hundreds of men and 
women wading above their knees in slush. The 
grain, after being soaked till it is on the verge 
of sprouting, is sown thickly in small patches, 
which are flooded every night to a depth of two 
or three inches, and dried off during the day. 
When the seedlings are well up, fish-manure or 
refuse oil is put over them to force them on, and 
in about fifty days, when the patch is covered 
with plants about three inches high, the people 
take them up in bunches of three or four, and 
plant them in tufts, in lines, leaving a foot be- 
tween the tufts as well as between the lines. 
The rice-fields are usually very small and of all 
shapes. A quarter of an acre is a good-sized 
field. The rice-crop planted in June is not reaped 
till November, but in the mean time it needs to 
be “ puddled” three times, i. e., for all the people 
to turn into the slush, and grub out all the weeds 
and tangled aquatic plants, which weave them- 
selves from tuft to tuft, and puddle up the mud 
afresh round the roots. It grows in water till it 
is ripe, when the fields are dried off. An acre of 
the best land produces annually about fifty-four 
bushels of rice, and of the worst about thirty. 

Among the annoyances encountered by Miss 
Bird in her travels, especially in the earlier stages 
of them, perhaps the worst was the difficulty of 
adapting herself to the life of the native guests 
in the yadoyas or inns, The following account 
of her second night’s experiences at one of these 
inns is typical of the whole: 


‘* The yadoya was a very large one, and, as sixty 
guests had arrived before me, there was no choice 
of accommodation, and I had to be contented with 
a room inclosed on all sides not by /fusuma but 
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shéji [sliding screens of translucent paper], and with 
barely room for my bed, bath, and chair, under a 
fusty green mosquito-net, which was a perfect nest 
of fleas. One side of the room was against a much- 
frequented passage, and another opened on a small 
yard upon which three opposite rooms also opened, 
crowded with some not very sober or decorous trav- 
elers. The shéj¢ were full of holes, and often at 
each hole I saw a human eye. Privacy was a luxury 
not even to be recalled. Besides the constant ap- 
plication of eyes to the si, the servants, who were 
very noisy and rough, looked into my room con- 
stantly without any pretext; the host, a bright, 
pleasant-looking man, did the same; jugglers, musi- 
cians, blind shampooers, and singing girls, all pushed 
the screens aside; and I began to think that Mr. 
Campbell was right, and that a lady should not 
travel alone in Japan. Ito, who had the room next 
to mine, suggested that robbery was quite likely, 
and asked to be allowed to take charge of my 
money; but did not decamp with it during the 
night! I lay down on my precarious stretcher be- 
fore eight, but, as the night advanced, the din of the 
house increased till it became truly diabolical, and 
never ceased till after one. Drums, tom-toms, and 
cymbals were beaten; ofos and samisens screeched 
and twanged ; gezshas (professional women with the 
accomplishments of, dancing, singing, and playing) 
danced, accompanied by songs whose jerking dis- 
cords were most laughable ; story-tellers recited tales 
in a high key, and the running about and splashing 
close to my room never ceased. Late at night my 
precarious shé7t were accidentally thrown down, re- 
vealing a scene of great hilarity, in which a number 
of people were bathing and throwing water over 
each other!” 


From the moment of her arrival in Japan 
Miss Bird had felt a keen desire to see “a genu- 
ine Japanese private house,” and on her arrival 
in Nikko her wish was gratified, for she bore 
letters of introduction to Kanaya, the chief man 
of the village, who occupied himself almost en- 
tirely in embellishing his house and garden. Un- 
der date of June 15th she writes : 


“T don’t know what to write about my house. 
It is a Japanese idyl; there is nothing within or 
without which does not please the eye, and, after the 
din of yadoyas, its silence, musical with the dash of 
waters and the twitter of birds, is truly refreshing. 
It is a simple but irregular two-storied pavilion, 
standing on a stone-faced terrace approached by a 
flight of stone steps. The garden is well laid out, 
and, as peonies, irises, and azaleas are now in blos- 
som, it is very bright. The mountain, with its lower 
part covered with red azaleas, rises just behind, and 
a stream which tumbles down it supplies the house 
with water, both cold and pure, and another, after 
forming a miniature cascade, passes under the house 
and through a fish-pond with rocky islets into the 
river below. The gray village of Irimichi lies on 
the other side of the road shut in with the rushing 


Daiya, and beyond it are high, broken hills, richly 
wooded, and slashed with ravines and waterfalls. 

“‘ Kanaya’s sister, a very sweet, refined-looking 
woman, met me at the door and divested me of my 
boots. The two verandas are highly polished, so 
are the entrance and the stairs which lead to my 
room, and the mats are so fine and white that I al- 
most fear to walk over them even in my stockings. 
The polished stairs lead to a highly polished, broad 
veranda with a beautiful view, from which you en- 
ter one large room, which, being too large, was at 
once made into two. Four highly polished steps 
lead from this into an exquisite room at the back, 
which Ito occupies, and another polished staircase 
into the bath-house and garden. The whole front 
of my room is composed of shé7i, which slide back 
during the day. The ceiling is of light wood crossed 
by bars of dark wood, and the posts which support 
it are of dark polished wood. The panels are of 
wrinkled sky-blue paper splashed with gold. At one 
end are two alcoves with floors of polished wood 
called tokonoma. In one hangs a kakemono, or wall- 
picture, a painting of a blossoming branch of the 
cherry on white silk—a perfect piece of art, which 
in itself fills the room with freshness and beauty. 
The painter who painted it painted nothing but 
cherry-blossoms, and fell in the rebellion. On a 
shelf in the other alcove is a very valuable cabinet 
with sliding doors, on which peonies are painted on 
a gold ground. A single spray of rose azalea in a 
pure white vase hanging on one of the polished 
posts, and a single iris in another, are the only deco- 
rations. The mats are very fine and white, but the 
only furniture is a folding screen with some sugges- 
tions of landscape in Indian ink. I almost wish 
that the rooms were a little less exquisite, for I am 
in constant dread of spilling the ink, indenting the 
mats, or tearing the paper windows. Down stairs 
there is a room equally beautiful, and a large space 
where all the domestic avocations are carried on. 
There is a £ura, or fire-proof storehouse, with a tiled 
roof on the right of the house.” 


At a later stage of her narrative, speaking of 
Japanese houses in general, she says : 


‘The fronts are very narrow, and the houses 
extend backward to an amazing length, with gardens 
in which flowers, shrubs, and mosquitoes are grown, 
and bridges are several times repeated, so as to give 
the effect of fairy-land as you look through from the 
street. The principal apartments in all Japanese 
houses are at the back, looking out on these minia- 
ture landscapes, for a landscape is skillfully dwarfed 
into a space often not more than thirty feet square. 
A lake, a rock-work, a bridge, a stone lantern, and a 
deformed pine, are indispensable, but, whenever cir- 
cumstances and means admit of it, quaintnesses of 
all kinds are introduced. Small pavilions, retreats 
for tea-making, reading, sleeping in quiet and cool- 
ness, fishing under cover, and drinking saké ; bronze 
pagodas, cascades falling from the mouths of bronze 
dragons ; rock caves, with gold and silver fish dart- 
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ing in and out; lakes with rocky islands, streams 
crossed by green bridges, just high enough to allow 
a rat or frog to pass under ; lawns, and slabs of stone 
for crossing them in wet weather, grottoes, hills, 
valleys, groves of miniature palms, cycas, and bam- 
boo ; and dwarfed trees of many kinds, of purplish 
and dull-green hues, are cut into startling likenesses 
of beasts and creeping things, or stretch distorted 
arms over tiny lakes.” 


Of course, these passages depict Japanese 
domestic architecture at its best, and in her wan- 
derings in the remote northern districts Miss 
Bird came upon very different scenes. There 
the villages were poverty-stricken and bleak- 
looking, the houses composed for the most part 
of boards rudely nailed together for ends, and 
for sides straw, roughly tied on, without windows 
or chimneys, and with smoke coming out of 
every crack. In many districts, indeed, mud 
plastered with the hands on a rude framework of 
wood constituted almost the only habitations, 
and in numerous instances horses and men were 
huddled together under the same roof, sometimes 
in the same room. 

Of the life led in such households as Kana- 
ya's Miss Bird gives a very pleasing account : 


‘‘They rise at daylight, fold up the wadded 
quilts or fz¢ons on and under which they have slept, 
and put them and the wooden pillows, much like 
stereoscopes in shape, with little rolls of paper or 
wadding on the top, into a press with a sliding door, 
sweep the mats carefully, dust all the woodwork 
and the verandas, open the amado—wooden shutters 
which, by sliding in a groove along the edge of the 
verandah, box in the whole house at night, and retire 
into an ornamental projection in the day—and throw 
the paper windows back. Breakfast follows, then 
domestic avocations, dinner at one, and sewing, gar- 
dening, and visiting till six, when they take the 
evening meal. Visitors usually arrive soon after- 
ward and stay till eleven or twelve. Japanese chess, 
story-telling, and the samdsen fill up the early part 
of the evening, but later, an agonizing performance, 
which they call singing, begins, which sounds like 
the very essence of heathenishness, and consists 
mainly in a prolonged, vibrating ‘No.’ As soon as 
I hear it I feel as if I were among savages. Saké or 
rice-beer is always passed round before the visitors 
leave, in little cups with the gods of luck at the bot- 
tom of them. Sasé, when heated, mounts readily to 
the head, and a single small cup excites the half- 
witted man-servant to some very foolish musical per- 
formances. I am sorry to write it, but his master 
and mistress take great pleasure in seeing him make 
a fool of himself, and Ito, who is from policy a total 
abstainer, goes into convulsions of laughter. 

“One evening I was invited to join the family, 
and they entertained me by showing me picture and 
guide books. Most Japanese provinces have their 
guide-books, illustrated by woodcuts of the most 
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striking objects, and giving itineraries, names of 
yadoyas, and other local information. One volume 
of pictures very finely executed on silk was more 
than a century old. Old gold lacquer and china, 
and some pieces of antique embroidered silk, were 
also produced for my benefit, and some musical in- 
struments of great beauty, said to be more than two 
centuries old. None of these treasures are kept in 
the house, but in the 4ura or fire-proof storehouse 
close by. The rooms are not encumbered by orna- 
ments ; a single £akemono, or fine piece of lacquer 
or china, appears for a few days and then makes way 
for something else ; so they have variety as well as 
simplicity, and each object is enjoyed in its turn 
without distraction.” 


One very striking feature of Japanese social 
life is the prominent part played in it by children; 
child-worship, according to Miss Bird, being car- 
ried to a greater extreme than even in America. 
From the earliest age the children dress exactly 
like their parents, sit up as late at night, and are 
included in all their conversation. Both fathers 
and mothers take great pride and delight in their 
offspring, carrying them about, or holding their 
hands in walking, watching and entering into 
their games, supplying them constantly with new 
toys, taking them to picnics and festivals, and 
never content to be without them. The children, 
as a general thing, are very prepossessing in 
looks and behavior, are perfectly docile and obe- 
dient, are uniformly good to each other, and Miss 
Bird remarks that, in the many hours that she 
watched them at play, she never heard an angry 
word or saw a sour look or act. ‘They are 
little men and women rather than children, and 
their old-fashioned appearance is greatly aided 
by their dress, which, as I have remarked be- 
fore, is the same as that of the adults.” 

On one occasion, Miss Bird was fortunate 
enough to be present at a child’s party, and gives 
a very entertaining account of it. Formal in- 
vitations for it, in the name of the house-child, 
a girl of twelve, were first sent out : 


‘“About 3 P. M. the guests arrive, frequently at- 
tended by servants; and this child, Haru, receives 
them at the top of the stone steps, and conducts each 
into the reception-room, where they are arranged ac- 
cording to some well-understood rules of precedence. 
Harw’s hair is drawn back, raised in front, and 
gathered into a double loop, in which some scarlet 
crépe is twisted. Her face and throat are much 
whitened, the paint terminating in three points at 
the back of the neck, from which all the short hair 
has been carefully extracted with pincers. Her lips 
are slightly touched with red paint, and her face 
looks like that of a cheap doll. She wears a blue, 
flowered silk zmono, with sleeves touching the 
ground, a blue girdle lined with scarlet, and a fold 
of scarlet créfe lies between her painted neck and 
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her 2imono. On her little feet she wears white zadz, 
socks of cotton cloth, with a separate place for the 
great-toe, so as to allow the scarlet-covered thongs 
of the finely lacquered clogs, which she puts on 
when she stands on the stone steps to receive her 
guests, to pass between it and the smaller toes. All 
the other little ladies were dressed in the same style, 
and all looked like ill-executed dolls. She met them 
with very formal but graceful bows. 

‘When they were all assembled, she and her 
very graceful mother, squatting before each, pre- 
sented tea and sweetmeats on lacquer trays, and 
then they played at very quiet and polite games till 
dusk. They addressed each other by their names 
with the honorific prefix O, only used in the case of 
women, and the respectful affix Saez, thus Haru 
becomes O-Haru-San, which is equivalent to ‘ Miss.’ 
. . . The dignity and self-possession of these chil- 
dren are wonderful. The fact is, that their initiation 
into all that is required by the rules of Japanese 
etiquette begins as soon as they can speak, so that 
by the time they are ten years old they know ex- 
actly what to do and avoid under all possible cir- 
cumstances, Before they went away, tea and sweet- 
meats were again handed round, and as it is neither 
etiquette to refuse them, nor to leave anything be- 
hind that you have once taken, several of the small 
ladies slipped the residue into their capacious sleeves. 
On departing, the same formal courtesies were used 
as on arriving.” 


During her journeys through regions that 
had never before been visited by a European or 
foreign lady, Miss Bird was, of course, the ob- 
ject of a boundless curiosity, and the people used 
to surround the yadoyas in which she stopped, 
peep through the doorways and crevices, climb 
on roofs and trees in order to secure points of 
vantage, watch her every movement, and follow 
her in throngs from place to place whenever she 
went out sight-seeing. In no instance, however, 
did she experience an incivility or intentional 
rudeness, and the capable and omnipresent gov- 
ernment police were always at hand to protect 
her from even the semblance of annoyance. A 
genuine kindliness manifested itself in every pos- 
sible way, aid was always cheerfully rendered, 
and information of every kind was furnished with 
a willingness and promptitude that put to shame 
our Western practices in this regard. As if to 
anticipate certain inquiries, boards giving the 
number of inhabitants, male and female, and the 
number of horses and bullocks, are put up in 
each village; and in many instances a similar 
board is placed on the outside of each dwelling- 
house, giving the number and the respective 
sexes of the occupants. 

The principal object of Miss Bird in prolong- 
ing her journey to remote Yezo was to visit the 
remnants of the Ainos, who are supposed to have 
been the aboriginal inhabitants of all these islands 


prior to the advent of the Japanese. Her visit to 
these “ savages ” was, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing episode of her travels; and her account of 
their appearance, manners, customs, and mode 
of life, is the best that has been written, and will 
be of real value to ethnologists. Mental capacity 
and acquirements seem to be the only point in 
which the Ainos are deficient, and their curiously 
European aspect renders it all the more strange 
to see the puny Japanese lording it over them as 
the “ superior race,”’ 

If Miss Bird’s descriptions and implications 
are to be accepted as trustworthy, the inevitable 
supremacy of mind over any merely physical at- 
tributes has seldom been more strikingly exem- 
plified than in the complete supersession of the 
Ainos by the Japanese; and, in intellectual capa- 
city, fertility of resource, mechanical dexterity, 
power of adaptation, art, politeness, and social 
culture, Miss Bird evidently regards the Japanese 
as one of the foremost of civilized peoples. It is 
on the moral and religious side that she considers 
them most radically defective. Her own obser- 
vations (or at least her record of them) scarcely 
seem to bear it out, but she was told repeatedly 
by those whom she asked that their characteristic 
faults are “lying and licentiousness.” Her own 
special indictment against them is on the score 
of religion. Throughout all her wanderings she 
gave special attention to this point, catechising 
native priests and foreign missionaries, observing 
the habits of the people, listening to their conver- 
sation, and studying their literature. The con- 
clusions at which she arrived as the result of her 
investigations are that, in spite of recent attempts 
to galvanize it into vitality by state recognition 
and aid, Shintoism, the ancient faith, is dead be- 
yond the hope of resurrection ; that Buddhism is 
hopelessly and pathetically decadent; and that 
the prospect of Christianizing the country is, to 
say the least, not encouraging, The mass of the 
people is either content with a soulless formalism 
or sunk in the grossest superstitions, many of 
which are nearly akin to Nature-worship; while 
the great majority of the progressive and edu- 
cated classes openly scoff at all religion, and pro- 
fess to have discovered that Christianity is no 
longer believed, even in Christendom. The views 
of “ Young Japan” are utterly materialist in ten- 
dency; and when Miss Bird asked a young man, 
educated at an American college, whether he had 
studied Christianity, his answe1 was, that he had 
no time except for matters of practical impor- 
tance! Again, in going over one of the new 
normal schools in company with the two princi- 
pal teachers, she asked whether they taught re- 
ligion, and both gentlemen laughed with undis- 
guised contempt. ‘“ We have no religion,” they 
said, “and all your learned men know that reli- 
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gion is false.” Still again, visiting Kiyoto College, 
she found a large class of young men profoundly 
interested in mental and moral philosophy; and 
a highly cultivated Buddhist priest assured Miss 
Bird that “a far more powerful influence than 
Christianity” is now working in Japan, in “the 
English philosophy” as taught by Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and others, while the scientific writings 
of Huxley and Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species” are 
stimulating inquiries “ which Christianity can not 
answer.” These books are translated, and the 
higher education, rapidly extending, is enabling 
the young men to acquaint themselves with a 
wide range of similar works in English and Ger- 
man. ‘“ The Confucian philosophy is being rap- 
idly replaced here by your English philosophy,” 
he said. “This philosophy is threatening your 
beliefs at home; your priests are adapting their 
teaching, perhaps their creeds, to it. God and 
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zmmortality are quickly disappearing in Eng- 
land ; so men grow more wicked, and despise 
your doctrines of purity, which are not consist- 
ent.” 

Commenting upon the spectacle thus pre- 
sented, Miss Bird says, in an impressive passage, 
which may well bring our notice to a close: 


“‘An imperial throne founded on an exploded 
religious fiction, a state religion receiving an outward 
homage from those who ridicule it, skepticism ram- 
pant among the educated classes, and an ignorant 
priesthood lording it over the lower classes ; an em- 
pire with a splendid despotism for its apex, and naked 
coolies for its base; a bald materialism its highest 
creed and material good its goal ; reforming, destroy- 
ing, constructing, appropriating the fruits of Chris- 
tian civilization, but rejecting the tree from which 
they spring—such are among the contrasts and incon- 
gruities everywhere !” 





MUSIC. 


O discuss music without the aid of instru- 
ments, notes, or diagrams, isnot an easy and 
would be an impossible thing, were I mainly deal- 
ing with its science, history, or performance. But 
it is with the general philosophy and ratzonale of 
the art that I am now concerned. Music has 
come in for its full share of science, history, and 
criticism ; but how few have dived into its es- 
sence, and instead of seeking for the inevitable 
“how ?”’ asked after the eternal “ why ?” 


I have always thought that music should be 
discussed and written about just like any other 
art. The musical criticisms of the day deal chief- 
ly in technicality and personality, and it is un- 
fortunate that the few writers who occasionally 
venture out into the deep, and discourse on mu- 
sic fer se, are deficient in the one thing needful— 
“musical perception”’; in that ocean they can 
not swim, and the sooner some of them get to 
shore the better. Music has its morals, its right 
and its wrong, its high and its low, like any other 
art; and, until people can be got to understand 
how this can be, and why it must be, music will 
never assert its dignity among the arts and re- 
ceive its dues. Before Mr. Ruskin wrote, people 
thought that there was no right or wrong about 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and musi- 
cal criticism has been in the same Slough of De- 
spond. And what isthe consequence? Painting 
and sculpture rank above music, yet music, not 
painting, not sculpture, is Ze modern art. Yet 
no one has been found to do for the new art of 


music what Mr. Ruskin has done for painting 
and architecture—to create for it a moral philos- 
ophy as well asa ra¢zonale. I need not say that 
in “ Music and Morals” I have tried to show why 
this ought to be, and how it might be done for 
the art of music, and I repeated those opinions 
in the “Quarterly Review,” vol. cxxxi, No. 36, 
and I have been much gratified to observe that 
writers who are apt to treat my opinions as com- 
mon when not wrong, and as wrong when not 
common, have not always been deterred from the 
not uncommon practice of appropriating them 
without reference. 


I now glance briefly: I. At the development 
of music out of the rough elements of sound. 

II. At its place among the sister arts, and its 
peculiar functions. 

III, At the obvious nature of its influence. 

Music, its origin, function, and influence— 
that is my subject. 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC OUT OF 
SOUND. 


We now enter at once into the world of mys- 
tery and imagination : of mystery because, though 
you know how a sound can be produced, you do 
not know why it produces its effect on you; of 
imagination, since I must ask you to recall as 
you read, by way of illustration, the most beauti- 
ful sounds you have ever heard. But sounds of 
less agreeable nature have first to be realized. 
Before we enter the temple of music or penetrate 
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its inner shrine, we find ourselves distracted with 
the rough elements of sound, the rabble of noise 
outside—how out of such elements shall we ever 
collect the “ choirs that chime after the chiming 
of the eternal spheres ” ? 

We have sound in the world around us of ev- 
ery conceivable kind. Listen to the distant roar 
of a great populous city. Its cry goes up by day 
and night. Myriad voices ascend from sea and 
land. If you notice the waves as they drag down 
the shingles on the beach, in their retiring scream 
they give forth a series of semitones; and there 
is a rough and elemental sort of musical sound 
in the moaning of the wind, which has supplied 
poets with illusions more sentimental than accu- 
rate; still the wind’s harp does go up and down, 
like the mooing of a cow. And doubtless the 
rough inflections of the human voice existed long 
before music became an art. As the voice rises 
and falls you have a scale of emotional inflection 
which gives it full force ; for it is the sound quite 
as much as the words used which gives the im- 
pression of what is passing in your mind. But 
even here we have not arrived at musical sound, 
we have only touched some materials of it. How 
shall we get at musical sound? Or, in other 
words, what is the difference between a noise and 
a musical note? A noise is only understood when 
the nature of a musical note is understood. 
Roughly speaking, a musical note means a 
“clang,” to use Helmholtz’s word, in which there 
is one fundamental tone, and along with it the 
third, fifth, and octave as buried tones. When 
the fundamental is strong, and the hidden tones, 
the third, fifth, and octave, etc., very faint, you 
get the impression of one musical note, which is 
invariably the fundamental tone. There are 
many hidden mysteries in a fundamental tone, a 
greater or less variety of overtones. I had occa- 
sion to dwell more scientifically upon this in my 
article on “ Bells ” in “ Good Words.” 

Now, what makes noise is just this: You get 
the third, fifth, and the octave, or some other 
overtones, louder than the fundamental note. To 
illustrate this summarily, we might compare the 
notes of a violin or a fine bell with a Chinese 
gong, or you may strike a coal-scuttle or a: warm- 
ing-pan, and produce an equally satisfactory re- 
sult. A gong is, however, perhaps the best type 
of noise—not those smooth Japanese metal plates 
or bars, which often give one or more very sweet 
tones, but those horrible gongs, dented all over, 
that you thump with a drum-stick, beginning #4, 
and ending with a purgatorial crescendo in //. 
This, I say, is noise, and most of the sounds 
which fall upon the ear are noise, especially what 
we hear “whene’er we take our walks abroad ” 
in the streets of London. 

When, then, we have found a clear fundamen- 
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tal tone, with its accompanying fainter overtones, 
we have found a musical note. Now analyze 
this musical note. It can vary in three ways, and 
in three ways only. When you know howit so 
varies you know all that can be known about it. 
A musical note, then, can vary in pitch, in inten- 
sity, and in quality or ¢zmdre. 

1. What makes the pitch ofa note? It de- 
pends upon the rapidity of the vibrations. Sup- 
posing you take as an illustration the sound given 
by a note of an harmonium, which is caused by 
the vibration of a metal tongue. When this 
tongue vibrates slowly, or only a few times back- 
ward and forward in a second, you get a note of 
a deep pitch ; but when it vibrates at the rate of 
sixty-seven thousand vibrations to the note, the 
pitch is so shrill that, although some cats may 
hear it, no human beings can. The ear of the cat 
is finer than ours. Cats and some birds are mi- 
crophones compared to man; they see sights we 
can not see, they smell smells we very fortunately 
can not smell, and they hear sounds which we 
can not hear. A note is high or low in pitch ac- 
cording as the number of vibrations which pro- 
duce it are in a given time few or many, fast or 
slow. 

2. What makes its intensity? It is the length 
of the vibration-waves that determines their loud- 
ness or intensity. If the wave or the extent of 
“excursion ” of vibrating molecules be large, the 
shape of the wave being the same, the sound is 
loud ; if the reverse, the shape being the same, 
the sound is faint. 

3. What determines the quality? The qual- 
ity depends on the mode of vibration. It is, as 
Helmholtz has shown, the number, order, and in- 
tensity of the vibrations of the over-tones in a 
“clang” which determine timbre or quality, and 
which make the differences between the same 
note sounded on a violin, piano, harp, flute, etc. 


But even now we have only arrived at the 
composition of musical notes, not at the compo- 
sition of music. How, then, did music arise? Of 
course the human ear has always been open to 
sweet and disagreeable sounds, and has gradu- 
ally been led to choose between them. I do not 
want to quarrel with the mythical notion that 
some pristine man or woman, wandering on the 
seashore, may have found a shell with seaweed 
stretched like strings across it, out of which the 
wind was making an /£olian harp, and so the 
first idea of the harp may have arisen. This may 
have happened for aught weknow. Thecreating 
of artificial notes for mere pleasure seems to have 
been a custom from time immemorial. 

Bones of extinct mammals have been found 
made into flutes. At least M. Lartét says so. 
What he found looked like a flute to him, and 
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far be it from me to bring art into collision with 
science by saying it does not look like a flute. I 
think on the whole it does; and, if so, this may 
be another proof that primitive man delighted in 
sweet sounds. But we are still far from the art 
of music. Here are witnesses to an ancient im- 
pulse in the direction of an art, but not the art 
itself. 

We may as well skip Egypt and Assyria, and 
assume that the musical survival of the fittest re- 
mained, after the extinction of these empires, with 
Greece. However, we need not pause long even 
in Greece, for, although the Greeks had many 
modes or scales, as they never discovered the 
natural advantages of the octave completed by 
the eighth note, their musical art could not pro- 
gress. 

It is useless for philosophers to prose about 
the emotional advantages and special musical 
character of the Dorian, Lydian, or Phrygian 
modes—as if we had lost, or could lose, anything 
by adopting our system of fixed tonality ; for once 
get that and you can obviously write in any mode 
and give your key any special character you like; 
and the proof of this is that Berlioz has used the 
proud Hypodorian mode in the second part of 
“ Christ’s Infancy.” Saint Saens opens the “ No- 
ces de Prométhée” with it. Gounod uses it in 
“Faust” for the “ Roi de Thule.” The Hypo- 
phrygian mode colors the close of “ William Tell,” 
Act II (Rossini); and we might multiply in- 
stances—but the Greeks could never have writ- 
ten “Faust” or ‘“‘ William Tell,” as will presently 
appear. 

The fact is, that in Greece musical sound was 
auxiliary to the exercise of the dance, the cere- 
mony of the feast, the discipline of the arena, or 
the voice of the orator; it accompanied chanting, 
and most people are agreed that harmony, in our 
sense of the word, was unknown. The Greek 
system, like some others in the realms of theol- 
ogy, philosephy, and science, was elaborate but 
sterile, and so Greece handed her traditions on 
to Rome, and still no progress was made, because 
music, like all other arts, had to bide her time. 
Her Muse is essentially the dear possession of 
the modern world ; she lives and moves and finds 
free development and expansion in our atmos- 
phere alone; and this is what makes her so ab- 
sorbing and fascinating, and enz¢z¢Zes her, now 
that she has reached her glorious maturity, to 
rank above the other arts. I say that music is 
essentially the modern art, although her mystic 
treasures lay buried for centuries in the womb of 
Time. 

So all things have their supreme moment; so 
electricity slept in the amber, and was known to 
the Greek six hundred years before Christ, but 
was only wedded to applied science in the labo- 


ratory of the nineteenth century. Every ancient 
who boiled a kettle must have observed the rush 
of steam from its spout, but it remained for Watt 
and Stephenson to adapt it to commerce, manu- 
facture, and transport. And all arts have fared 
the same. Like spirits in the vasty deep, they 
wait for their special call. That call is always 
the same. Jf zs the deep need of an age. 

What need has human life of art? What is 
art? Art is, like sensation, one and indivisible 
in its essence; but, like sensation, it is manifold 
in its channels of expression. It captures in dif- 
ferent forms and runs through the five senses. 
Expression is the imperative mood of our nature: 
without it we wither and pine; with it we grow, 
we develop, we soar. Man is essentially a dra- 
matic animal; he is ever seeking to make known 
what is in him; he aspires to the true possession 
of himself. Life becomes more rich when it 
passes into word and action. Every moment in 
proportion as we are truly alive we are longing 
to manifest ourselves as we can. We are not 
satisfied till some one else enjoys what we enjoy, 
knows what we know, feels what we feel, and 
the great burden-lifters of humanity are those 
who have told us the things we knew already, 
but which we could not express for ourselves. 
These are “the souls that have made our souls 
wiser.” These are the prophets and the poets 
and the artists, dear kindred, world-embracing 
spirits that give humanity back to itself, and make 
it doubly worth having by bestowing upon it 
those memorable and entrancing gifts of expres- 
sion that hang like suns in the firmament of Time. 

And do you not feel this as you stand before 
any great work of art—the “Madonna di San 
Sisto” at Dresden, the “ Transfiguration” -at 
Rome? Do you not feel—“ Here is one who has 
painted my inexpressible thoughts—here before 
me are the divine figures I have seen in my 
dreams?” When you hear the “Elijah,’’ do 
you not stand in the cleft of the rock with the 
prophet and veil your face as the whirlwind 
sweeps by, and, amid the crash of the thunder 
and rending of the rocks, you perceive that the 
Lord is not in the tempest, nor in the earthquake, 
nor in the fire, but at last in the still small voice ? 
Yes, you are shaken, you are lifted up in this ele- 
mental catastrophe, purified in this majestic outer 
expression, and you feel how the storm has passed 
from your own heart, as the last wild and nearly 
distracted cry dies away, and there comes very 
softly one of those magic changes in which the 
whole of the emotional atmosphere shifts. The 
cry of the spirit is going to be answered with a 
gentleness and a power above all that it could 
ask or think. The melody flows on in the clear 
and silvery key of E major; it passes like the 
sweeping of a soft, balmy wind. “And in that 
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still voice onward came the Lord, never rising, 
never pausing, but gentle and strong and _pulse- 
less, coming we know not whence, and passing, 
with “the tides of music’s golden sea, into eter- 
nity!’ ” (w¢éde “ Music and Morals”). And upon 
you has not this had a great and hallowing effect ? 
Has not music taken your own turbulent emo- 
tions, and expressed them for you in the storm, 
leaving you sublimely elevated and yet sublimely 
calm at the close? Such will indeed appear to 
be the special function of musical art. 


IL.—THE ART-PLACE AND SPECIAL FUNC- 
TIONS OF MUSIC, 


I SAID each art has to bide its time. When 
a man appears before his time he has to stand 
down, and another takes up his message later on. 
And so it is with art. There is affinity between 
an age and an art; let music come up before its 
time, another art, sculpture, will elbow it out, and 
each growth will be rapid in due season, like that 
of seeds. Sculpture, architecture, painting, mu- 
sic, all follow the same law. Look at sculpture 
in Greece from Agelades and Phidias to Prax- 
iteles and Lysippus, a brief one hundred and 
fifty years—the art reached its culmination, then 
dropped, like a flower shedding its petals, through- 
out the isles of Greeee. It was the same with 
the Greek drama, with Gothic architecture in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with Italian 
painting in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
and music from Handel to Wagner is following 
a similar course, for I think the future history of 
music must be in its combination with the other 
arts, its adaptation to the ever-restless needs of 
human emotion. 

Now, observe the grand fundamental law of 
art succession. Each art comes as the angelic 
response to some cry of deep developmental 
need, and it embodies the ideal tendencies of a 
whole epoch. Thus, sculpture was the art of 
the Greeks because they knew nothing higher 
than the beauty and symmetry of the human 
body; that was the climax of their adoring souls, 
and it came forth in the beautiful, graceful, and 
sublime forms of Venus, Apollo, and Jove. We 
pass over Roman art, for that was either done by 
Greeks in Rome or was simply a pale, too often 
a mechanical, copy of Greek art. We also pass 
over the early Christian art, for the early Chris- 
tians looked askance at art, and yet were sub- 
dued by it, for they were forced at last to weave 
the heathen symbols—legends of Maia and Or- 
pheus—into their sepulchral frescoes. We come 
later on to the extinction of almost all sensibility 


in art, through Byzantine forms—in fact, to the 


year 814, the time of Charlemagne—a time when 
the people of Europe were so busily engaged in 
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slaughtering one another that of course there 
was little to be expected in the way of art, which 
requires for its development a certain amount of 
peace and leisure. _ 

But the great human needs are ever silently 
developing, and by and by another art arose, that 
of Gothic architecture. This became a grand 
medium for expressing the new thoughts and 
feelings of the people, the awe, the worship, the 
grandeur, and, above all, the human interests of 
the new Christianity now spreading rapidly, like 
some fertile and invincible creeper, over the ruined 
fragments of the prostrate Roman columns—the 
foundation-stones of the modern world. Mr. 
Ruskin has told us how the old monks built their 
very lives, and along with them the hearts of the 
people, into those noble cathedrals which are 
dotted over all Christian lands, and remain the 
pride and boast of the civilized world. He has 
made us feel how the recluse must have reveled 
in his cell as he gazed upon the stone which he 
was ready to carve, or intrust to the itinerant 
mason ; how he paced his cloister and dreamed 
of the execution of those ideas which he had 
perhaps long cherished, until by degrees his im- 
agination molded the very life of the period, its 
activity, its coarseness, its humor, as well as its 
devotion, into sculptured capital and gargoyle. 

The efflorescent and flamboyant wildness of 
design marked at length the extreme limits of the 
stone art. To fitful, fanciful impatience or de- 
spair succeeded loss of healthy perception, loss 
of interest, of reason, of law, and Gothic archi- 
tecture became worse than dead—degraded. But 
the stone art only fell when its powers as an ex- 
pressional medium were exhausted. 

Art now turned the stone-mason’s chisel into - 
the painter’s brush; rapidly through the schools 
of Venice, Florence, and Rome, were the foun- 
dations of the art laid, the discovery of perspec- 
tive, anatomy, and color. The noble edifice rose 
from Giotto to Raphael only to exhaust in its 
turn, and in a comparatively short time, the new, 
more plastic, more pathetic vehicle of color, and 
turn restlessly to seek and to find another me- 
dium. 

What was that other latest-born minister of 
expression, eager to seize the torch as it fell from 
the painter’s trembling hands ? 

It was Music. She offered herself a new 
emotional medium fitted to express what neither 
sculpture, architecture, nor painting could. ex- 
press, the mystic and complex emotions of that 
hidden life made up of self-analysis, sensibility, 
love, prayer, trance, vision, ecstasy, which Chris- 
tianity brought into the world, and which gave 
to the human soul that inner and intense quality 
of spiritual independence which must henceforth 
stamp and qualify all human progress, It is im- 
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possible to deny that more secular elements en- 
tered into the formation of the modern spirit, 
although its inwardness was its chief character- 
istic. — 

Great geographical discoveries, New Worlds, 
Australia, America, and the remote East; great 
commercial activities, great inventions, the print- 
ing-press, steam navigation, and the electric tele- 
graph; great religious movements, great revolu- 
tions, the rise of the English Reformation, the 
translation of the Bible, many things combined 
to produce the unparalleled activity of the mod- 
ern spirit. But among all these factors Chris- 
tianity was paramount; it explored and sifted 
emotion as it had never been explored and sifted 
before ; it set free the springs of the inner life, 
and taught men the sublime secret of an inde- 
pendent emotional consciousness, before which 
the outer world vanished into space, and the 
changes, the rise and fall, and subtile sequences 
of mental states became the only realities, 

But the hunger of art could not long be 
evaded. These very states called aloud for ex- 
pression ; they were elaborated in the silence of 
the cloister, and it was thence that music stepped 
- forth into the world, as the new art medium. 
Now, as I have elsewhere pointed out at some 
length, music possesses two qualities combined 
by no other art: first, the quality of velocity—it 
moves; and, secondly, the quality of direct ap- 
peal—it stirs feelings without having recourse 
to ideas or images. The drama, indeed, has 
movement, but it only stirs emotion through 
ideas ; painting stirs us by the ideas presented 
and the direct emotional impact of color, but it 
has no veloczty, that has to be supplied by imagi- 
nation. You may ally music with anything you 
please, but it alone can deal first-hand with emo- 
tion, arouse it, control it, direct it, and follow its 
chameleon life through all its innumerable wind- 
ings. 

This, the secret of music, once stated, is 
stated for ever; it is revealed in two words, a@z- 
rectness and velocity. 


And now, having shown the place of music 
among the arts, I should naturally proceed to 
trace the history of modern music through what 
Mr. Hullah has termed its three periods. We 
must be satisfied here with but one glimpse. 

First period, 370 to 1400, Ambrose (374) se- 
lected certain of the Greek modes for chants. 
Gregory (590) revived the forgotten work of the 
good Milanese bishop, and added four new scales. 
Then came Huchbald of Tournay (932), who 
introduced a sort of harmony which must have 
resembled the mixture stop of the organ. Guido 
(1020) of Arezzo, and Franco of Cologne (1200), 
who between them divide the honors of descant, 


cantus mensurabdlis, or division into bars, and 
flats and sharps, together with the invention of 
the monochord. 

In the second period, 1400 to 1600, we have 
Josquin des Pres in Belgium, and Palestrina ‘in 
Italy, and the rise of a true system of tonality ; 
and when we enter the third period, 1600 to 
1750, we have reached the true octave, the ma- 
jor and minor scale in which we find the uniform 
arrangement of semitones and the perfect ca- 
dence, ascribed by some to Monte Verde, 1770. 
When this moment arrived, the basis of a sound 
musical development was reached, and modern 
music then first became possible. The science 
of the cloister had at last stepped forth to wed, 
to train and discipline the wild, untutored art of 
the world outside. 

Rapid and sudden, like the burst of Greek 
sculpture or Italian painting, was the rise and 
progress of modern music, the instant the sci- 
ence of the Church touched the heart of the 
world. 

Carissimi died 1672; he was the type of the 
transition period. He might have seen Pales- 
trina, and he lived to hear Corelli. In Corelli’s 
lifetime the germ of every style of music since 
known arose. He witnessed the singing-schools 
of Naples in the south, the rise of the great vio- 
lin-schools in the north, the foundation of the 
oratorio in Rome, the progress of instrumental 
music throughout Italy, France, and England. 
All this took place in the last century, and we are 
struck with a certain awe when we remember 
that men are still (1880) alive who may have lis- 
tened to Mozart (died 1791), and conversed with 
the venerable Haydn (died 1808). 


I return from this by no means irrelevant di- 
gression to illustrate the functions by completing 
the analysis of music, as the direct language of 
the emotions. 

Have you ever analyzed your thoughts and 
feelings? Some say it is an unhealthy practice, 
but that quite depends; and, if it is used for a le- 
gitimate purpose, it is interesting to observe what 
is going on in the realm of emotion. Every mo- 
ment is occupied by some feeling—good, bad, or 
indifferent. You are very seldom neutral, and, 
when you are, it is worthy of being noted as a 
fixed point from which to measure the “ excur- 
sional” extent of your emotion. 

I proceed to analyze first the properties of 
emotion; then those of sound, as manipulated . 
by music; and we shall find that precisely the 
same qualities which exist zzwardly in emotion 
exist outwardly in sound. And that is the rea- 
son why music is fitted to be, and is recognized 
as, the language of emotion. I pointed this out 
in “ Music and Morals,” and when it was pointed 
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out it seemed very simple. Some people said 
there was nothing in it; others said there was 
something in it, but they knewit before. “ Well,” 
I said to my critics, “all discoveries are simple 
when they are found out; but, if this was so sim- 
ple, why didn’t you state it before?” 

Emotion, then, consists first of e/a¢zon and 
depression ,; that is, it goes up and down like a 
wavy line. When a lecturer addresses an audi- 
ence, the interest may go down lower and lower; 
then, perhaps, he says something which tickles 
the fancy, and the emotion goes up and up, his 
hearers’ hopes are raised, and they say to them- 
selves, “‘ Oh, it’s not going to be so dull, after all.” 
Here, then, is an instance of depression followed 
by elation. 

The next quality is z#¢enszty. Your emotion 
varies in intensity. You grow intense and earnest 
as you listen to a speaker who interests you, until 
perhaps you are quite, as you say, carried away, 
or entranced by his eloquence. 

Then your emotion has varzety. We may 
illustrate this: A man is sitting on a foggy day 
in his parlor, when a friend suddenly drops in. 
He is glad to see him, and out of depression he 
begins to rise into elation. And then comes a 
story of the hunting-field, a well-known wall had 
to be cleared, and some one was thrown; and, as 
he listens with more and more interest, he finds 
the climax to be that the narrator himself was 
the man who was thrown, and that he has come 
on this depressing day to see him partly on that 
account. Then other friends drop in, and you 
ring for cigars and wine. You are informed there 
are no cigars, and your emotion is now divided 
by the story, the cigars, the servant, and your 
‘friends; you are the subject of a great variety of 
simultaneous emotions, some not over-pleasura- 
ble, but, at any rate, there is variety. 

Then, fourthly, emotion has a znd of form— 
you may give it an arbitrary form; you can rep- 
resent its direction by lines curved according to 
elation or depression, thick or thin according to 
intensity, and you can bracket them together to 
show that they are simultaneous. 

Lastly, emotion possesses ve/oczty ,; it travels, 
and it is never quite at rest; you may call its ve- 
locity x. 

Now pass to musical sound. The notes in a 
musical scale go up and down; they have e/a¢zon 
and depresston, may vary in loudness from ZA. to 
#., from crescendo to dém¢nuendo, and so they 
have zztensztzes. Many lines of melody or har- 
mony can be carried on simultaneously, as in a 
part-song or a score of Wagner’s; there is then 
no mistake about varze¢y. Then music has form. 
Musical form is as much a recognized musical 
phrase as “‘nicely-felt color” is in painting, and 
it is more to the point, for we have but to cast 


our eyes over a score of Spohr or Beethoven, 
and compare it with one of Handel’s, to see how 
widely different is the general form even to the 
eye. Lastly, from adagzo to presto you have 
reached in music that crowning property of emo- 
tion, veloczty, for music is never at rest. 

Side by side, then, we place, after fivefold 
analyses, emotion and music, the thing to be ex- 
pressed and the thing which expresses it. In 
passing from one to the other we have simply 
exchanged certain arbitrary lines and an x fora 
set of symbols capable of bringing the various 
properties of emotion into connection with sound. 
That set of symbols, so long in arriving, so glo- 
rious in its advent, is obviously modern musical 
notation, and in wedding that to sound we have 
reached at last the sovereign and direct medium 
of emotional expression in THE ART OF MODERN 
MUSIC. 


III.—INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


AND now if it be asked, “‘ What is the use of 
music ?’’ I may ask in return, “What is the use 
of emotion?” It colors all life, it inspires all 
words, it nerves for all action. What would your 
life be without it? And what is the grandest 
thought without it? You know you may repeat 
a grand passage of Shakespeare without emotion. 
The noblest passages in the Bible are often read 
aloud without kindling a thrill or quickening a 
pulse. But apply the heat of noble dramatic ac- 
tion or impassioned religious eloquence, and how 
changed is the leaden atmosphere! how living 
and pregnant is the thought! Music expresses 
no thoughts, stands for no ideas or intellectual 
conceptions, rouses (except by association) no im- 
ages; butit stands for independent states of con- 
sciousness, it creates the atmosphere in which 
thoughts are born, it deals with the mystic states 
in which thought is steeped and colored. 

Without emotion thought would perish, or 
remain passive and inert. No age, no sentient 
creature, has been quite without a sense of mu- 
sical sound as the language of emotion. In its 
rude elements even dumb animals are affected 
by it. It influences dogs, horses, and cattle gen- 
erally. Notice howa musical sound, though mo- 
notonous, is understood and obeyed, and how the 
jingle of bells notoriously encourages horses to 
perform their work. The plowboy is inspirited 
by the strains of his own whistling. And do you 
wonder that the Spartans were enabled to march 
to victory by the lays of the minstrel Tyrtzus— 
that our soldiers require the fife and drum? And 
I have been told that there are people in the north 
who are very delighted and cheered by that un- 
utterable abomination, the Scotch bagpipe. 

I must not trust myself to dwell upon the re- 
ligious functions of music—active, as in the Lu- 
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theran hymn, sung éy the people; passive, as in 
the mass or Catholic anthem, sung /or the peo- 
ple. The songs of the temple have had more 
attention paid them than the songs of the street ; 
but the time will come when these, too, will be 
understood as important factors in the life and 
morality of the people. A great statesman has 
said, “ Let me make the songs of the people, and 
let who will make their laws.” And when we 
think what might be the influence of music we 
can not but regret that the popular songs of Eng- 
land are, in fact, represented by “Tommy, make 
Room for your Uncle.” The songs of our music- 
halls kindle emotions, truly, but of what kind 
are they? When you employ music, wed it to 
thought, and thus awaken emotions, you must 
remember you are playing with two-edged tools, 
for the emotions kindled and directed may be 
such as it is unhealthy and mischievous to cher- 
ish. Emotion means fire, and a heap of live coals 
on your carpet and in your grate subserve very 
different purposes ; for in the one case your house 
is warmed, and in the other case it is burned 
down. So it is with music, which kindles and 
directs emotion. Music under certain conditions 
elevates, while under certain other conditions it 
demoralizes. Music ought to be used discreetly, 
advisedly, and soberly, and that is why the par- 
ticular £¢zd of music we adopt, and the words to 
which music is set, should be very carefully con- 
sidered. 

Music is not intended simply to tickle the ear; 
music is moral. And here let me remind you 
that not half enough has been said of the disci- 
pline of emotion, a function exercised in the high- 
est degree by music. Upon this very quality of 
discipline, nobility, and truth of emotional ex- 
pression, turns the distinction between the mod- 
ern German and the modern Italian schools, as 
schools. I say modern Italian, because the old 
church schools of Pergolese and Stradella were 
severe, beautiful, and sublime compared with the 
modern Italian opera and romance. Yet must 
we not deny the splendid melodic and even har- 
monic qualities which are to be found in the es- 
sentially false form and spirit of the Italian opera. 
It has been too much the fashion of the English 
Wagnerites to decry Italian music; but the Ger- 
man Wagnerite is more liberal and catholic in his 
appreciation, while Wagner himself is the most 
liberal and truly catholic musician alive. He can 
appreciate every kind of music, and so can those 
who know him and interpret him best. 

I remember, when I was at Nuremberg, fall- 
ing in with Richter (now conducting in London), 
then conductor of the Baireuth Festival. We 
were seated in the parlor of a little old-fashioned 
German inn, discussing the various schools of 
music, when I happened to allude to a famous 
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quartet in Verdi’s “ Rigoletto” as a fine speci- 
men of dramatic part-writing, whereupon Rich- 
ter, the great Wagner disciple—Richter, the con- 
ductor of the Baireuth Festival, the incarnation 
of the music of the future, sprang up, and, lifting 
high his glass in honor of the great Italian, ex- 
claimed, “ Ach, der Verdi—ist ein ganz colossal 
Kertlie 

To resume. The secret of a good school of 
music is, that it is a real exponent and a sound 
discipliner of the emotions. Listening to a sym- 
phony or sonata of Beethoven’s is not a joke; it 
is a study, an emotional training. You sit down 
and listen attentively, and the master leads you 
through various moods; he elates you and de- 
presses you ; your feeling waxes and wanes with 
various intensities, not spasmodically, but by co- 
herent sequences. You are put through a whole 
system of feeling, not of your own choosing; you 
are not allowed to choose, you are to control your- 
self here and expand there; and at last, after due 
exercise, you are landed on the composer’s own 
platform, chastened, exercised, refreshed, and ele- 
vated. Although urged here and there, the light 
rein has been upon you, and the master drives 
you much in the same way that a skilled chari- 
oteer drives a spirited steed. 

This is the process of all really great music, 
and the reason why the Italian, as a school, and, 
indeed, a// bad music, Italian or otherwise, is in- 
jurious is because it deals usfazrly or untruly 
with your emotions. It does not give you a bal- 
anced, rational, or healthful sequence of feeling. 
It is like a picture, the effect of which is spoiled 
by a washy background of raw color, or like a 
melodrama, such as “ The Bells,” which, without 
any reflection on Mr. Irving’s fine acting, we may, 
however, call a very good melodrama, but of a 
bad art sort. It is unlike a play of Shakespeare’s. 
If he has horrors to bring before you he prepares 
you for them; you are not trifled with and ex- 
hausted, your emotions are not whipped and 
spurred until they cease to respond. All bad 
art trifles with, exhausts, and enervates you, and 
music most of all, because it deals at first hand 
with the emotions. 

In conclusion, I look for a great popular de- 
velopment of musical art in England. You know 
very well that “the English are not a musical 
people.” They may cultivate music; they like it 
and pay for it; but they do not produce anything 
to be compared with the works of the great mas- 
ters on the Continent. The national music is 
about “ Champagne Charlie,” “ Tommy,” “ Wak- 
ing the Baby,” and “ Grandfather’s Clock.” It 
is true we have Mr. Sullivan, whose compositions 
are always welcome; but he studied in Germany, 
he took the Mendelssohn scholarship at Leipsic, 
and therefore he may be considered, so far as 
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music is concerned, a German to the backbone; 
it can not be said of him that, “in spite of all 
temptations to belong to other nations, he re- 
mained an Englishman.” 

But in the last forty years the progress of 
music in England has been very great. Mr. 
Hullah told me that when he began to examine 
schools he found children who could not sing two 
or three consecutive notes in tune, who lacked 
even the rudiments of a musical ear; but that 
now, very greatly through Mr. Hullah’s own 
_ work, this state of things is altered, and he says 
that, if you go through the length and breadth of 
the land, you will find that the national ear has 
been to a great extent cultivated. But we must 
not stop here; the national art must be improved, 
and then the national taste, and, above all, the 
education of the nation as a whole, in music. 

I should like to see some one who should be 
responsible for conducting the musical perform- 
ances of our children. Nothing is more striking 
in our Board Schools than the admirable man- 
agement of every other department of instruction, 
and the muddle, looseness, uncertainty, and gen- 
eral inefficiency of the musical instruction. Sound, 
popular music, songs, and part-singing, at sight 
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as well as by ear, should radiate from the Board 
Schools, I desire to see cheap sheets of music 
placed in the hands of the children, which they 
may take to their homes, and so learn the art of 
singing part-songs, as they do in Amsterdam, 
and, indeed, in Holland generally. Even in 
Switzerland there is a certain coherent musical 
part “yodelling,” at any rate superior to the 
“‘He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” style of chorus af- 
fected at our own convivial assemblies. 

Let the heaven-born art of music spread ; let 
it bless the homes and hearths of the people ; let 
the children sing, and sing together; let the con- 
certina, the violin, or the flute be found in every 
cottage ; let not the only fiddle in the place be 
hung up in the beer-shop, the only choruses in 
the village be heard in the choir and at the pub- 
lic-house. And, while music refines pleasure, let 
it stimulate work. Let part-songs and sweet 
melody rise in all our crowded factories above 
the whirl of wheels and clanking of machinery ; 
thus let the factory-girl forget her toil and the 
artisan his grievance, and music, the civilizer, the 
recreator, the soother and purifier of the emo- 
tions, shall become the music of the future for 
England. 

H. R. HAWEIS (Good Words). 
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A SKETCH. 


ISIDOR TISSON, Professor of History 

e at the University of Montpellier, when 

he was sixty-five years old, had one great passion 

and one good friend; he collected rare books, 

liked to hear himself called a bibliophile, and was 

a bibliomaniac in the fullest sense of the word. 

His friend was the pensioned Colonel, Casimir 
Coste, whose age was the same as his own. 

M. Tisson had been a widower for thirty 
years. His two daughters had, after the death 
of their mother, been brought up by a pious 
aunt in Nimes, and they knew their father-con- 
fessor better than they did their own father. 
Since their marriage they lived, one in Nimes, 
the other in Lunel. They were pious, respected 
ladies, both of whom fulfilled their Christian ob- 
ligations without complaining and without joy- 
fulness. They held the fourth commandment 
sacred, and made their father regular, formal 
visits at rather short intervals; always staying 
but a few hours, and never spending the night in 
Montpellier—disturbing in no way the careful 
order prevailing in the old professor’s house. 

The Colonel was an old bachelor. Isidor and 


Casimir, sixty years before, had played together 
as neighbors’ children. They had been school- 
mates, and had parted for the first time when 
the seventeen-years-old Tisson was sent to an 
uncle in Toulouse to attend the university there 
for several terms, while young Coste prepared 
himself for an officer’s examination in St. Cyr. 
Then for something like thirty years they heard 
as good as nothing from each other, and had 
been mutually forgotten. During this long 
period M. Tisson had published several learned 
works, and had been appointed professor in his 
native city ; Coste had battled with the Bedouins 
in Algiers, won the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and at last, in consequence of a severe wound 
received before Sebastopol, had been obliged to 
retire from the service. The weary, lonely man 
had thereupon returned to his old home, which 
he had not seen since his youth, but for which 
he had always felt a longing. There he would 
end his restless and stormy life in peace. 
Montpellier had changed but little during the 
long years of Coste’s absence. The old invalid 
found once more, in a narrow, poorly paved 
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street, the house where his parents had lived and 
where he was born; and it chanced that there 
was a little lodging there to be let; it met his 
modest wants: he hired it, furnished it simply, 
and soon took possession. 

One September evening as the Colonel was 
walking in the garden, smoking his short-pipe, 
he heard somebody calling his name in a way 
that startled him : 

“ Casimir ! Casimir!” 

For forty years no person had called him by 
his first name. To his superiors and subordi- 
nates, during that time, he had never been any- 
thing but the lieutenant, captain, major, or lieu- 
tenant-colonel Coste; for his comrades, simply 
Coste; he had long since lost his mother and 
father; sisters or brothers he had never had. 
He might have forgotten that he was named 
Casimir; but now some one called the old, famil- 
iar name : 

“ Casimir ! Casimir!” 

He looked around. In the next house, in the 
first story, an elderly gentleman stood at an open 
window and cordially nodded and smiled at him. 
The Colonel stood a moment as if petrified. 
Then he swore a mighty oath, as was usual with 
him, whether he was glad, angry, astonished, or 
bored, and shouted back: é 

“My God, Isidor! Is it possible ?” 

Five minutes afterward the two were in the 
garden together. M. Tisson related how he had 
returned from a vacation journey that morning, 
and that an hour before he had learned that the 
new tenant in the neighboring house was a na- 
tive of Montpellier, a Colonel Coste. 

“TY wondered at once if that might not per- 
haps be my old Casimir, and I would have come 
to you this evening to find out if I had not seen 
you in the garden, and recognized you at once. 
You have not changed.” 

The Colonel laughed so loudly that the spar- 
rows in the trees flew away in affright. “ Well,” 
said he, “that is just a little exaggerated ; when 
I saw you off in the diligence that was to take 
you to Toulouse you were a handsome, slender 
fellow, with some light down on your upper lip, 
and with fine, dark, curly hair; now you have 
attained a portly figure and have grown gray- 
haired, my old Isidor. And then I was a ‘yel- 
low-billed gosling ’ with clear eyes, strong teeth, 
lively legs, and bushy hair that I sometimes part- 
ed on the right, sometimes on the left, accord- 
ingly as I believed that one way or the other was 
the most becoming. Now I must have glasses 
to read with, chew like a rabbit because I have 
lost my back teeth, limp on the right leg, in 
which I was wounded by the Russians, and have 
a bald place that I cover by combing the hair 
from one ear to the other. Really! I resemble 
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the Casimir, whom you recognized, as closely as 
the hen does the egg from which it was hatched.” 

“Did I not recognize you at once?”’ answered 
the Professor, with a friendly laugh; “I would 
have known you among a hundred thousand and 
would have said, ‘ That is my old comrade, Casi- 
mir Coste.’ ” 

“ Did I hesitate long in calling your name?” 
cried the Colonel. ; 

And the two old gentlemen clasped hands for 
the twentieth time, and laughed with tears in 
their eyes, and for ten minutes neither would 
allow the other to come to a word. Then fol- 
lowed short questions and quick answers : 

“ Are you married ? ” 

“No, And you?” 

“‘T have been a widower for thirty years.” 

“ Children ?” 

“Two married daughters.” 

“ Here in Montpellier ? ’ 

“No; in Lunel and Nimes. 
in Montpellier ?” 

“To be sure. And you?” 

“T am a professor at the university.” 

“ And how is your health ? ” 

“First rate. And yours ?”’ 

“A little rheumatism; otherwise I have no 
reason to complain.” 

And so forth, and so forth. At last the Pro- 
fessor said : | 

“Tt is growing dark and cool; come over to 
me; old Pascal shall get us a light supper, and 
we will drink a bottle of wine, and have a good 
long talk together.” 

The Colonel was agreed ; and the two sat to- 
gether in the Professor’s cozy room that evening 
until a late hour, and told each other the simple, 
every-day stories of their lives. 

On the next day they met again, and ate to- 
gether at the Professor’s. Thereupon the Colonel 
invited his old friend to eat with him the next 
day at the table d’hdte, where he had been ac- 
customed to take his meals since his arrival in 
Montpellier. 

“J have had no household all my life,” said 
he, “and it is now too late to begin. In all the 
garrisons where I have been stationed I have 
lived in the hotel, and am now too old to learn 
how to manage a cook. My table is the ¢adle 
d héte, and I beg you to be my guest there.” 

The Professor would not listen to it. “We 
eat together in order to be together,” said he; 
“not for the sake of showing each other a 
courtesy. When I see strangers about me I 
can not talk with you at ease; besides, I must 
confess that my stomach can no longer bear 
hotel cooking. So do me the favor of revok- 
ing your invitation. You owe me no formal 
courtesy, and I don’t care to accept one from 
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you. Eat with me to-morrow, and the next 
day, and every day. You could give me no 
greater pleasure, for I am all alone.” 

The Colonel, who was no sponge, was long 
in being persuaded. Then he decided to eat 
the next day with Tisson. 

Two weeks passed. During this time the 
Colonel and the Professor had seen each other 
for several hours each day, and the old bachelor 
had eaten with the widower something like a 
dozen times. Then, one evening, when the 
coffee had been brought on after dinner, and 
old Pascal had left the room and Coste had lit 
his short-pipe, he coughed, and, after a short 
introductory oath, made the following lengthy 
remarks, which he had been preparing for a 
week : 

“ That is all fine and good, Isidor, but it can 
not last for ever.” 

“ What?” 

“T live better just now than I ever have be- 
fore; but the board doesn’t suit me, after all.” 

‘6 Why ? 99 

“When I was a lieutenant, my dinner cost 
me sixty francs a month; as captain, I paid 
eighty. Since I was promoted to major—and 
that is a long row of years—I have laid aside 
from my pay, for eating and drinking, from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
francs a month. I must retain these old cus- 
toms if I want to keep contented. And, if you 
can find no means for me to spend my money in 
your company, I shall have to give up eating 
with you.” 

“You are not in your right mind.” 

“Now, I have been thinking how hard that 
would be for me, and I flatter myself that you 
would also miss me, if I should suddenly disap- 
pear from your table.” 

“On that you can swear your biggest oath.” 

“And therefore I want to make you a rea- 
sonable proposition.” 

A long pause. A new and stronger fit of 
coughing from the Colonel. 

“Well, proceed,” said the Professor, quietly. 
“T see what you mean to say. Allow me to tell 
you, Casimir, that that is really childish.” 

“Very well, Isidor; but, childish or not, I 
shall insist upon it. And if you think as much 
of me as I of you—if you are not afraid to make 
me, in a measure, a member of your family—so 
—so I beg you to agree to my proposition.” 

The Professor resisted for a long while. He 
advanced the most telling arguments to per- 
suade the Colonel to remain simply his guest; 
but he would not be converted; and at last the 
Professor gave way. 

“You were always an obstinate boy, and I 
the best tempered of us two,” said he. “So 
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your will be done; after to-morrow you pay 
your board.” 

But the discussion was not ended with this, 
Coste wanted to pay too much—Tisson de- 
manded too little. At last they agreed to leave 
it to the arbitration of Pascal, who had been in 
the house thirty years, and was regarded by the 
Professor as a member of the family. ~ 

The old servant, who kept the entire house- 
hold in model order, was what is called in France 
une maitresse-femme, who could give a clear, 
sensible answer to every question addressed to 
her. After a brief talk with her, it was ascer- 
tained that M. Tisson would suffer no loss and 
make no profit if the Colonel paid him one hun- 
dred and twenty francs for his share at the table. 
This price was at last agreed upon by both 
parties, and thus was ended the long and lively 
discussion. From that day there began for the 
lonely old men a new, glad life, that made them 
youthful once more, caused them to forget the 
burden of age, life that naught should trouble 
for years. The Professor had only a little, the 
Colonel nothing at all to do. Every day the two 
were together for hours. Then they went to- 
gether upon the Péron and the Esplanade, the 
principal promenades of Montpellier, or sat in 
the Professor’s library and in the Colonel’s arbor, 
or played an almost endless round of the pleasant 
game called “7¢e maz?,” so popular in southern 
France. They passed the evening in their club, 
where they met their regular partners in whist, 
and where both were gladly welcomed and highly 
respected guests. They became accustomed to 
each other like old people from whom life re- 
cedes more and more, who are loved by few 
and who love few, who are able to interest them- 
selves in only a little circle, and who only care 
for each other. They soon came to be indis- 
pensable to each other. Tisson was uneasy if 
Coste came five minutes late to a meal; and 
every morning the Colonel had a long and con- 
fidential interview with Pascal, in order to learn 
whether “the master’? had slept well, whether 
he had not coughed, and whether his morning 
coffee had agreed with him. He was a regular 
attendant at his friend’s university lectures ; his 
venerable head, his attentive, earnest face, were 
soon familiar to the whole university; and the 
young students took a liking to him and defer- 
entially made room for him when he appeared 
in the lecture-room. After the lecture the Colonel 
had a talk with the Professor about what he had 
heard, and sought enlightenment on certain diffi- 
cult points, the Professor answering with pleased 
pride. From time to time the Colonel came out 
with a Latin quotation: “ Alea jacta est”, “ dulce 
est pro patria mort”; “errare humanum est” ; 
“<2 vino veritas,’ and the like, in order to show 
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that he too had learned something; and then the 
learned Professor smiled kindly and with some 
embarrassment, and quickly changed the sub- 
ject. But when the old soldier spoke of his 
campaigns, then he might talk for hours without 
interruption from the Professor except by en- 
couraging questions. The friendship of the two 
old gentlemen became proverbial; the only per- 
sons who found no pleasure in this touching re- 
lation were the two pious daughters of the Pro- 
fessor, who complained with bitter-sweet mien 
that monsieur, the Colonel Coste, used blasphe- 
mous words in their presence and infected the 
whole house with his pipe. ‘But our father 
likes anything that the Colonel says and does,” 
they added. “Let us hope that he may not 
regret, it; 

The first remark was not entirely correct. 
The Professor was far from approving the opin- 
ions and conduct of his friend in all respects. 
Tisson was a firm Catholic, and, like most mem- 
bers of good society in southern France, a zeal- 
ous Legitimist. Coste, on the other hand, very 
seldom went to church, possessed an inexhaust- 
ible treasure of light stories, in which monks, 
nuns, and priests, were not always treated with 
the respect which Tisson claimed for them; and 
in his political sentiments was a Liberal, with a 
tendency toward republicanism. Tisson jok- 
ingly called Coste ‘‘Charras,” and Coste an- 
swered with “Polignac.” Their discussions, 
which were not unfrequent, and often very ani- 
mated, usually ended by one of the disputants 
recollecting that a game of “mail” or whist was 
waiting forthem. Then the excited countenance 
of the other straightway became tranquil; each 
seized hat and stick, and they went their way to- 
ward the club or the Cours du Mail, contentedly 
chatting, as if their mutual harmony had not 
been disturbed for a moment. 

The fearful year 1870-71, “1’année terrible,” 
brought all superficial disputes between the Pro- 
fessor and the Colonel to an end. Both were 
good, warm-hearted patriots, and, in their com- 
mon solicitude for their troubled country, they 
forgot all differences of opinion which in former 
times had arisen between them. With unani- 
mous bitterness they blamed the Emperor, the 
Empress, the ministers, and the generals; with 
equally unshaken confidence they believed in all 
the fables about the heroism of the French and 
the barbarity of the Germans circulated in the 
newspapers ; they were filled with the same in- 
dignation against Russia, which did not conceal 
its sympathy for Germany; with the same con- 
tempt for the “ English shopkeeping pack,” and the 
“ false, ungrateful Italians,’’ who deserted their 
old allies in time of need ; and they wept together 
when the tidings of Sedan reached Montpellier. 
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At this time an unhealthy, nervous excitement 
had taken possession of the entire French people. 
The two friends were both attacked by it. The 
glad, contented spirit of the last years had van- 
ished for them. They touched not a card in the 
club, and the “ mail” balls lay covered with dust 
in acorner. They studied the newspapers with 
feverish curiosity and tireless attention; made 
strategic plans and discussed them with a seri- 
ousness and zeal as if armies would obey their 
decisions; against all probability hoped for a 
sudden turn in the fortunes of the war, and did 
not despair to the last, for it seemed to them im- 
possible that France, the beautiful, mighty coun- 
try, could be overthrown in battle by any other 
nation; and they felt as if dashed to the ground 
when their eyes were opened to the simple, ter- 
rible truth, and they saw clearly and plainly that 
France had been beaten and had placed herself 
at the mercy of the victors. For days they walked 
together in silence and gloom, more closely united 
in sorrow than they had been in the peaceful calm 
of the past years. But despite their age they had, 
to a certain degree at least, retained the elasticity 
of spirit of their southern countrymen, and they 
soon roused themselves out of the heavy, speech- 
less sadness in which they had lived for a while. 
Only a great bitterness, a diseased irritability, re- 
mained and manifested itself in frequent outbreaks 
of rage against the real, and also the supposed, 
originator of the misfortune under which they 
suffered in common with all patriots. 

Then the papers brought the news that a 
revolution had broken out in Paris, and that the 
communists had seized the reins of the govern- 
ment. The friends received the tidings rather 
indifferently at first. The wounds inflicted by 
the foreign foe were still so fresh that, to a cer- 
tain extent, they were insensible to all other pain. 
But after several weeks their attention was at- 
tracted more and more toward the civil war. It 
was now the main topic of universal discussion ; 
the interest in the struggle for Paris, where French- 
men fought against Frenchmen, rose above every- 
thing else. 

It was June 3, 1871, six o’clock in the evening. 
The day had been oppressively hot ; black, gloomy 
thunder-clouds had overcast the sky, and they 
threatened every moment to burst in a tempest. 
The air was sultry, dread-inspiring. 

The Professor paced uneasily to and fro in his 
dining-room, and waited for the Colonel to come 
to dinner. The latter was a quarter of an hour 
late. He had a lot of half-opened, crumpled 
newspapers in his hand, and he threw them on 
the table. He looked pale and agitated. 

“T waited for the arrival of the Paris news- 
papers,” said he, “Read! It is fearful, unheard 
of, incredible!” 
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Tisson took the newspapers and glanced 
through several of them. 

Pascal had brought on the soup, and the full 
plates stood steaming hot before the old gentle- 
men; but neither of the two thought of touching 
them. The newspapers told about the barbari- 
ties of the communists, of the destruction of the 
Tuileries, of the Hétel de Ville, of the palace of 
the Ministry, of the murdering of the prisoners, 
of the raging street conflicts, and, at the same 
time, of the fearful bath of blood that the Ver- 
sailles troops had caused among “ the enemies of 
society.” 

Tisson looked up with gleaming eyes, and 
said: “God be praised! The good cause has 
triumphed !” 

“Jt might have triumphed with less pitiless- 
ness,’ answered Coste, frowningly. 

“You are not making yourself an advocate of 
the communists, that bloodthirsty band of rob- 
bers and thieves ?” cried Tisson. 

“No, not that,” answered Coste, pale and 
trembling. “But they might have proceeded 
with more humanity. Fifty thousand—Tisson, 
only think what that means—fifty thousand un- 
fortunates—the newspapers say so—fifty thou- 
sand human lives have been sacrificed. Fif-ty 
thousand—oh ! horrible! They spared neither 
women nor children; they strangled and mur- 
dered them as if they were fighting wild beasts.” 

“And they did well!” cried Tisson. “ They 
did have wild beasts to fight! The scum of hu- 
manity, robbers, murderers, bandits, incendiaries. 
They should not have let a single one of the 
good-for-nothing rough-scuff escape.” 

“Tisson, Tisson ! consider what you are say- 
ing! You are talking about Frenchmen—about 
children of our own race, about brothers !” 

“ Your brothers, if you will! Not mine, by 
God! I have nothing in common with knaves 
and cut-throats !” 

“ Neither have I.” 

“Yes! For you venture to defend them !” 

“Venture, Tisson ?—Tisson, you are not in 
your right mind when you talk to me that way.” 

“ Yes, Iam in my right mind; and I tell you, 
in full and bitter earnestness, it is disgraceful for 
you to say a word in defense of the Commune. 
You should be ashamed of yourself—ashamed of 
yourself, Coste !”’ 

“Take that back, Tisson ! 
or, by—” 

“You should be ashamed of yourself !—Bah ! 
For:shame'!”’ 

At this the ‘Colonel struck the table with 
clinched ‘fist, so that the dishes and glasses clat- 
tered. And then he rose, and, deathly pale, with 
red, glowing eyes, he swore a terrible oath, that 
he would never again sit at that table, never again 
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enter that house, until Tisson begged his forgive- 
ness for the wrong he had done him. 

“And I declare, without the utterance of many 
blasphemous words,” said the Professor, with 
sudden calm, but just as pale and trembling as 
his old friend, “ that the words you wish to hear 
shall never pass my lips.” 

The Colonel neared the door, took hat and 
cane without looking back, and vanished. Tis- 
son heard his limping, heavy step upon the stairs, 
heard the door open, and close behind him—and 
then all was still as death. 

For three days the Colonel and the Professor 
cherished their bitter resentment ; then their rage 
had spent itself and they understood what they 
had mutually lost. The loneliness in which they 
lived became a hell to them. Coste did not ven- 
ture to leave his room for fear of meeting his old 
friend ; the latter sneaked like a thief out of the 
house when his official duties compelled him to 
go out; and still the two old hearts longed with 
all their power to be reconciled again. But that 
was impossible. Hundreds of times they re- 
hearsed in their minds the unhappy scene which 
had parted them ; they recalled every word, every 
look. 

‘“‘ He should not have insulted me in his own 
house, at his own table,” said the Colonel to him- 
self. And he felt that his honor would not allow 
him to take back the oath he had sworn. 

“ All the blame is on his side,’’ said the Pro- 
fessor to himself. ‘How could he have at- 
tempted to defend the greatest evil-doers whom 
the world ever saw.” And he thought with a 
shudder that he had solemnly vowed that the 
word should never pass his lips that Coste must 
hear from him in order to enter his house again. 

One morning old Pascal came to the Colonel. 

“Monsieur Colonel,” she lamented, “ what 
have you done to my poor master? He hardly 
touches his food now; he sleeps no more; he 
sits all day long in his room without looking at 
a book, without touching a pen, and he will see 
nobody and speak with nobody; he is wearing 
himself away; he is perishing. Monsieur Colo- 
nel, what have you done to him? Save my poor 
master !”’ 

The Colonel was in no way too proud to talk 
with old Pascal as with an equal. He told her 
all. “And you see, Pascal,” he ended, “I have 
sworn, by my honor and my salvation, that I will 
never enter his house again until he acknowl- 
edges his wrong—and I can not break my oath.” 

“Monsieur Colonel, a sinful oath sworn in 
anger is not binding,” answered the devout old 
servant. “Ask the pastor, consult the Bishop 
himself; they will release you from the godless 
oath.” 

But the Colonel shook his head. “ No, Pas- 
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cal, you do not understand it,” said he; “I have 
sworn by my honor, and no priest can give my 
word back to me.” 

' Tears stood in his half-blind eyes ; he looked 
miserably and pitifully ; but he spoke with such 
decisiveness that Pascal well saw that she would 
have to go away with nothing gained. Then 
the Professor’s two pious daughters came to 
Montpellier on a visit, and learned from the 
servant what had happened. They were glad 
to see the house freed from the rough-man- 
nered neighbor, and it was their opinion that 
their father would soon see that the loss, which 
he still mourned for the moment, was a great 
gain. They set out to talk with him about it. 
But with hoarse voice and eyes sparkling with 
anger, he commanded them to be silent or leave 
the house; and they left, shaking their heads 
doubtfully, to lament, in the circles of their ac- 
quaintances, about the obstinacy of their old 
father. 

A month passed by without bringing any 
change in the situation between Tisson and 
Coste. The quarrel was the talk of all Montpel- 
lier, but nobody felt himself called to assume the 
part of a peacemaker. ; 

Then the Professor, by special permission, 
began his summer vacation-journey earlier than 
usual. For ten years Coste had always accom- 
panied him all through the vacation. The two 
had been together in Paris, in the Pyrénees, in 
Auvergne, and in Switzerland. Everywhere they 
had had delightful times. Now the Professor 
journeyed alone. He would go to Paris first— 
and thence—he did not yet know whither. Only 
away from Montpellier. He could stand it there 
no longer. 

The Colonel, hidden behind the curtain, stood 
at his chamber-window when the carriage came 
up before the door of the next house. His breast 
seemed to be bound together with cords. His 
dry eyes burned like fire as he saw the Professor, 
feeble and bent, leave the house and step into the 
carriage. The carriage rolled away. Coste cov- 
ered his worn face with his bony hands and 
wept; but he felt a sort of relief in the knowledge 
that his lost friend was no longer in his immedi- 
ate neighborhood. For several days he walked 
in the garden with gloomy thoughts, disturbed 
and observed by no one, Then a certain calm- 
ness came over him; one morning, as soon as he 
-had left his bed, he wrote the following letter : 


“DEAR ISIDOR: I have concluded to leave 
Montpellier and go to Algiers to live. There I 
shall find my old regiment and several old com- 
rades, with whom I shall stay. They can not 
replace what I have lost, but I shall not be so 
entirely alone with them as Iam here. Before I 


go, never to see you again, I would like to be 
with you together once more as in the good old 
times. So I make the following proposition: 
Write me when you receive this letter, and give 
me a rendezvous in Paris. Then, as two years 
ago, we can look around at the sights of the 
great city, eat together in the evening, and then 
wish each other a good night, just as we used to 
every evening for ten years. The next morning 
I shall be gone. You shall then think of me 
without anger, as of a departed friend from 
whom you have taken leave in peace and friend- 
ship ; and you shall be the same as ever to me. 
My anger with you lasted only a few days; since 
my rage subsided and I came to myself I have 
felt the same toward you as of old, and I remain, 
even if you do not accept my proposition, 
“Your true friend, 
“CASIMIR COSTE.” 


Old Pascal had given the Colonel the address 
of her master in Paris. He had put up in a little 
hotel in the Rue du Helder, the landlord of which 
was a native of Montpellier, and at which Coste 
and Tisson had previously often lodged. 

On the second day after the letter had been 
sent to the Professor, the Colonel received a letter 
from Paris. He recognized the writing of his 
friend at once, and tore open the envelope with 
trembling hands. The letter contained only a 
few hastily written and almost illegible lines : 


“TJ have sworn never to speak the words that 
you would have to hear in order to enter my 
house; but I may venture to write you how hard 
it has grown for me to keep my oath. Forgive 
me the wrong that I did you in anger. I have 
atoned for it, and I have remained, unto death, 

“ Your faithful old friend, 1g baw 


The letter dropped from the Colonel’s hands. 
The air grew black before his eyes. As soon as 
he had revived a little, he hastened to Pascal. 
She had received no news from her master. 
Thereupon Coste telegraphed to the landlord in 
Paris asking for immediate tidings about the 
condition of Professor Tisson, of Montpellier. 
A few hours later an answer was received from 
Paris: Professor Tisson had died suddenly; on 
the morning of the previous day he had been 
found dead in his room; the funeral was to take 
place to-morrow ; the daughters of the deceased 
had been notified of the sad event. 

Coste left for Paris that evening and arrived 
there a few hours after the burial of his friend. 
He met both daughters and the sons-in-law of 
the deceased in the hotel. They wore the deep- 
est mourning, and bore the misfortune that had 
befallen them with great dignity. They looked 
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distantly at the old man who entered their room 
unannounced, in a dusty traveling-suit, and with 
agitated mien; and: they gave short, precise an- 
swers to his questions about the last moments 
of their father. He had had a stroke of apo- 
plexy ; he went to bed about ten o'clock in the 
evening, well and in good spirits; twelve hours 
later he had been found dead in his bed, and 
already cold. He had probably passed away at 
about eleven o’clock in the evening—without 
pain, they would hope. 

Coste asked to be conducted to the new- 
made grave the next morning. When he had 
returned from the graveyard to the hotel, he 
learned that the “ladies and gentlemen from 
southern France” had already departed, after 
they had ordered a ‘“‘handsome” tombstone to 
be erected over the grave of Monsieur the Pro- 
fessor. 

The landlord, M. Doucet, a talkative man, 
had known the Colonel for years, and usually 
was glad to converse with him; but, when the 
Colonel attempted to find out from him the par- 
ticulars of his friend’s death, he became reserved 
and chary of his words. Coste saw very well 
that they were concealing the truth from him. 
He wanted to know the facts of the case. He 
bribed the waiter who had charge of the room 
in which Tisson had died. At first the man 
would say nothing about it ; but, after Coste had 
solemnly promised not to betray him, he told 
him the following, with a frightened face : 

M. Tisson had arrived five days before. 
He looked most pitiably—so melancholy and 
weak. He had gone out but little; had eaten 
alone in his room, and spoken with nobody in 
the house. On Friday evening he wrote several 
letters, which he took to the post himself; then 
at about ten o’clock he ordered tea, and told 
him (the waiter) that he was going to bed; no- 
body should disturb him before morning. 

“When I knocked at his door at about nine 
o'clock, Saturday morning, to give him a letter 
that had just come, I received no answer, and 
found the door locked; I suspected that some- 
thing had happened. I called M. Doucet, and 
he sent me at once for a police commissioner, so 
that the door might be opened in the presence 
of an official, M. Doucet, the inspector, and a 
doctor, entered the room together. I was or- 
dered to hold watch at the door and let nobody 
in. I waited long. When the three came out, 
M. Doucet looked white as chalk. He took me 
aside and said: ‘I depend upon you as an old 
servant of the house to make no talk; for the 
reputation of the hotel would suffer in conse- 
quence.’ I promised to say nothing, and up to 
this time I have not spoken with a soul about 
the affair; J shall also speak with nobody else 
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about it; you were an old friend of M. Tisson’s ; 
I know that: you ought to hear the truth. After 
some hours the doctor came back with two as- 
sistants. The three shut themselves up in the 
chamber where the corpse lay, and staid there 
a good hour. Late at night, so as not to alarm 
the other guests, the coffin was brought into the 
house. The next morning the folks from south- 
ern France arrived. They wanted to see the 
corpse. I went with them into the little salon 
where it lay. It was in the coffin. The face 
was not distorted—wax-yellow. About the neck 
was bound a high, stiff, white cravat, reaching 
to the ears, A cold shudder ran over me when 
I saw this. I whispered to the landlord that the 
dead man looked terribly with that cravat. M. 
Doucet gave me a frightened look and whispered 
to me to say nothing. My opinion is, Monsieur 
Colonel, that M. Tisson laid violent hands on 
himself, and com—” 

Coste staggered backward pale as death, and 
fell upon a sofa. The waiter sprinkled his face 
with cold water, and’ forced him to drink some. 
Then, when the unhappy man had come to him- 
self, the waiter begged him, once more, not to 
betray him, and went softly away. 

Several days after this the Colonel went back 
to Montpellier, but only to prepare for removing 
to Paris. Soon after, he took up his abode in a 
remote quarter of the city, in the neighborhood 
of the cemetery where Tisson was buried. He 
lived there for a year—a silent, melancholy man ; 
then he began to pine away, and after a few 
weeks he took to his bed. He had made no 
acquaintances in Paris; nobody looked him up 
to take care of him. The doctor whom he had 
called in recommended him to engage a Sister of 
Charity as nurse. The Colonel assented to every- 
thing. The nurse came, and left his side neither 
night nor day. She was a strong, young wo- 
man, with a very smooth, calm face, like milk 
and blood, a face of which one said, on seeing it 
for the first time, “It is the face of a pure and 
cleanly person,” and of which, after regarding it 
attentively, one found not much more to say. 
She nursed the lonesome, helpless old man care- 
fully, faithfully, untiringly, without selfishness, 
without concern, without hope, as for years she 
had nursed hundreds of sick and dying. 

‘He is growing weaker and weaker,” she 
informed the doctor, when he came on his visit 
one morning at the usual hour. ‘He recognizes 
me no longer.” 

The doctor stepped to the sick-bed. The 
Colonel lay with half-closed eyes, breathing gen- 
tly. The doctor felt his pulse, his forehead, his 
heart, and then said, while he slowly drew on 
his gloves : 

“J. hardly think that he will outlive the day. 
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I shall call again to-night. You may continue 
to give the medicine which I prescribed yester- 
day.” 

‘The sister nodded, and, after the doctor had 
gone, took up a piece of needlework with which 
she was accustomed to employ herself when the 
patient did not need her services. 

The day passed away quietly. No noticeable 
change in the condition of the dying man. It 
grew dark, The sister stepped out of the still 
room on tiptoe, to light a lamp. She had left 
the door open. When she was in the kitchen 
she heard the sick man speak. She hastened to 
his side. Hehad risen up in bed. His features, 
which she could see but dimly in the dusk, ap- 
peared to her to have grown younger. The 
eyes, which had been half shut through the day, 
were open wide. They looked peaceful, friendly. 
The indescribably beautiful smile, with which so 
many tired ones greet rest-promising death, glo- 
rified his face. 

“Tt is growing dark,” he whispered; “ wait 
for me—we will go home together.” 

He sank back upon the pillow. His breath- 
ing grew lighter and shorter—ever lighter, ever 
shorter—at last ceased. 

The Sister stood for several minutes entirely 
motionless ; then she left the room, and soon re- 
turned with the lighted lamp. She held it above 
the head of the dead man, so that the shade 
threw the clear light full upon the still face. She 
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regarded it long, without the least emotion, with- 
out tenderness, without pain, turned noiselessly 
away, placed the lamp upon the table, approached 
the bed again, and closed the eyes of the de- 
parted. In the same methodical way she smoothed 
the pillow and laid the calm head gently and care- 
fully upon it; then she drew the sheets up be- 
neath the chin of the dead man, and laid a 
wooden crucifix in the cold hands, after she had 
folded them above the spread; then she lit two 
candles and placed one at the head and one at 
the feet of the corpse; at last she took a flask 
that stood on the commode, and poured the holy 
water which it held into a saucer, which she had 
had standing ready on a chair beside the bed. 
As she did all this without hurry, without hesita- 
tion, she looked reflectively about in the room, as 
if to make sure that she had forgotten nothing. 
Her careful, quiet look scanned with the same 
indifferent seriousness the corpse, the candles, 
the cross, the saucer with the holy water; and 
when she had convinced herself that nothing 
was lacking, that everything was in good order, 
she drew a small, black book out of her pocket, 
opened it with certain hand at a place well 
known to her, knelt, made the sign of the cross, | 
and with a half-loud voice began to say the 
prayers for the dead. 


From the German of RUDOLPH LINDAU 
(Word und Sud). 





DECORATIVE. DECORATIONS. 


Ae first sight, the two words which I have 
put at the head of this paper look like an 
obvious tautology. All decorations, you will ob- 
ject, must necessarily be decorative. And yet, if 
I may judge by personal experience in most such 
English houses as have come under my notice, 
by far the larger part of our decorations are no- 
thing of the sort. In fact, my purpose in writing 
this very article is just to put forward a plea for 
the use of decorative objects and designs in deco- 
ration: and, to make my meaning quite clear, I 
will begin with two examples, one of either sort. 

Here, on the table before me, stand a piece 
of French porcelain, and a small, red Oriental 
earthenware vase. The French porcelain is un- 
doubtedly, in its way, a work of art. It is pro- 
duced in very fine clay, made of the best artificial, 
ground kaolin, and tempered with every addition 
known to the highest modern handicraft. As 
paste, it is technically perfect. Its grain is fine, 
white, and even: it is almost transparent to light ; 


it is thin and delicate to the touch ; and it rings 
when struck, with a clear and resonant note to 
the ear. It has been molded into a shape which, 
though a trifle complicated and wanting in sim- 
plicity of outline, is yet pretty and graceful enough 
after its coquettish Parisian fashion. True, the 
handles are a little more twisted and curled than 
I myself should care to have them; and the lip 
is broken a little more into curves and wriggles 
than I myself like it; and the natural sweep of 
the swelling neck and body is somewhat marred 
by a series of flutings and excrescences which I 
myself would prefer to remove. But, on the 
whole, it satisfies the average taste, and its form 
may be fairly accepted as a good specimen of the 
ornate style in keramic art. As for its coloring, 
it is really well managed, if we regard the vase 
as an object fer se. There is a ground of a rich, 
deep purplish hue ; and there are knobs of creamy 
white, and handles of a good, contrasting green ; 
and in the middle there is a bunch of flowers, 
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painted with great care and taste by an artist who 
ought not to be throwing away his skill upon such 
a trifle as this. He is one of the best Sévres 
painters, and he has taken an amount of pains 
over these violets and cyclamens which is quite 
out of proportion to the result obtained. 

That is a fair description of the porcelain vase, 
by itself. Now let me put it on the mantel-shelf, 
and take a look at it for a moment as a decora- 
tive object. There can be no question that, from 
this point of view, the piece of porcelain is a total 
failure. It is pretty enough when you look close- 
ly into it; but at three yards’ distance it is nothing 
at all. The colors are all jumbled together in- 
distinguishably ; the carefully painted bunch of 
flowers is quite lost; and the shape, obscured by 
its twists and twirls, becomes simply chaotic. 
There is no outline, no recognizable figure, no 
real harmony of color, nothing but a shapeless 
desert of purple and green, with a whitish medal- 
lion, variegated by pink and blue patches, in its 
center, which are vaguely recognized as meant 
for the bunch of violets and cyclamens aforesaid. 
As a decoration for a room this Sévres vase is 
nowhere. 

I turn next to the little bit of red, Oriental 
earthenware. It is made of common clay, and 
has not been molded with all the care bestowed 
upon the French porcelain: but its outline is 
simple, graceful, and full of native taste. Its 
swelling bulb curves outward just where it ought 
to curve; while its slender neck contracts just 
where it ought to contract, and just to the right 
extent. Were it fuller below, it would be bulky 
and inflated ; were it slighter above it would be 
gawky and awkward ; but, as it is, it has hit ex- 
actly the right mean in tallness and slenderness, 
in breadth and depth. It has about it that name- 
less something, that indefinable tone of grace, 
which one finds in the best Roman amphore, the 
best Etruscan vases, the best Grecian beakers, 
the best prehistoric flasks and cruses. There are 
no jutting ornaments, no twisted handles or un- 
dulating lips; nothing but sympathetic curves, 
melting into one another without angularity or 
break of continuous contour. The whole figure 
has been molded by a few turns of the wheel, and 
nothing has been added or altered afterward. In 
color it is uniform throughout, of a deep and full 
red, neither crude on one hand nor dull on the 
other. Its hue is entirely produced by a single 
vitreous glaze, a little plashed in the firing, but 
otherwise unvaried from end to end. Though 
comparatively dear in England now, because old 
and uncommon, I suppose it cost sixpence to 
make originally, while the Sévres vase cost twenty 
guineas. In itself, as a work of art, it is a mere 
toy; no more comparable in technique to the bit 
of French porcelain than a blue-and-white teacup 


is comparable to a group of Greek maidens by 
Sir Frederick Leighton. 

I put it on the mantel-shelf, to stand out against 
the neutral background of the olive-green and 
blue-tinted wall-paper, and it becomes at once a 
different thing. I step back three paces into the 
room, to survey the effect, and I see at a glance 
that the Oriental red zs a decoration, while the 
European purple and green and cream-color is 
not. The one stands out definite in hue and 
shade against the wall behind, showing off all the 
simple beauty it possesses to the very best advan- 
tage: the other merges into a confused mass of 
points and colors, having no individuality of its 
own, and wholly failing to compose an element 
in the picture as a whole. You could not enter 
the room without at once catching and compre- 
hending the meaning of the little red vase: you 
must look at the piece of Sévres porcelain with a 
close and critical eye before you begin to observe 
its good points. No doubt the Parisian product 
is a triumph of art in its own way; but it cer- 
tainly is not a decorative decoration. 

These two examples typify very fairly what 
decoration actually is, and what it ought to be. 
Most people are quite content to look at any 
pretty thing they happen to see in a shop, and, 
because it pleases them when so looked at, to buy 
it forthwith, never stopping to inquire what effect 
it will have as a part of a room. That is the 
reason why most of our houses are mere rough- 
and-tumble collections of stray objects, pretty or 
otherwise, with very little idea of arrangement, 
and with no general or intelligible effect. It is 
seldom, indeed, that we enter a room which we 
can take in and comprehend as a whole at a 
single glance. Yet that ought to be the end and 
aim of all our decorative efforts, the object which 
we should keep in mind in furnishing our houses, 
so far as the desire to please or to ornament en- 
ters at all into our plan. Of course I admit that 
our first object must be to secure shelter, warmth, 
and air, to have beds, tables, chairs, and carpets; 
but, in so much as we wish to make these pretty, 
and not merely and simply utilitarian, we should 
reasonably be guided by a sense of general effect, 
not of separate and individual prettiness. The 
rooms which most people most instinctively ad- 
mire are those in which carpet, dado, paper, and 
ceiling make an harmonious and consistent frame- 
work, and in which chairs, tables, couches, beds, 
or decorations fall each into their proper place as 
parts of the general picture. Such a room as this 
needs no separate study of all its parts in order 
to see its prettiness; the eye takes it all in at once 
as a continuous and comprehensible whole, at a 
single sweep. 

Many people say that this is a mere matter of 
taste: that one person will admire one style of 
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room while others admire the exact opposite. No 
doubt the objection is true up to a certain point; 
but I believe, as a rule, nine people out of ten will 
admire an artistically arranged and harmonious 
house, when they see it, far more than a mere 
scratch collection of odds and ends, such as we 
usually find in the average English home. They 
may not have originality or zsthetic initiative 
enough to invent such a house for themselves ; 
but, the moment they are shown one which some- 
body else has had the wit to contrive, they are 
both surprised and delighted with it. I have 
known utter Philistines, like the Joneses of Cot- 
tonopolis, who said beforehand: “I’m sure I 
sha’n’t admire Mr. Cimabue Jenkins’s style; his 
taste is too high and dismal for me”; but when 
they have been to one of Mr. Cimabue Jenkins’s 
“at-homes ” they come away enchanted, saying 
to one another, “ Well, Mrs. Jones, we shall sell 
all our old furniture, and do the house up again 
in that esthetic fashion, as they call it, this very 
week.” 

I have a friend at Oxford whose rooms are, 
perhaps, the prettiest I ever saw. I have turned 
them into a sort of illustrative museum of domes- 
tic decoration by taking all my other friends to 
see them. Most of them say before they go, “I 
don’t think I shall like them”; but all of them 
say when they come away, “ I never saw anything 
so charming in my life.” Look at the way in 
which everybody jumped at the new and really 
decorative styles in wall-papers, and textile fab- 
rics for furniture, and good, honest wooden tables, 
the moment a small group of artists began to de- 
sign such things forthem. I believe most people 
have not creativeness enough to make good pat- 
terns for themselves ; but they have taste enough 
to know and admire a good pattern when they 
see it. You need not be a Mozart, or a Beet- 
hoven, or a Mendelssohn, in order to appreciate a 
Twelfth Mass or a Sonata in B flat. 

In all our greater artistic work we, in West- 
ern Europe, have long recognized the funda- 
mental principle that ornamentation must be 
subordinated to general effect, and that, how- 
ever pretty a piece of detailed work may be in 
itself, it can only be admitted if it helps on, or at 
least does not detract from, the excellence of the 
whole. It is this that makes the main difference 
between Oriental and Western architecture. Look 
at the gorgeous Hindoo temples, or even at 
Mohammedan mosques, like the Taj at Agra. 
You will see in the Eastern buildings whole sides 
of a quadrangle filled up with marble lattice- 
work, all fretted into minute and delicate lace- 
like patterns. This lattice-work is exquisite of 
its kind, and it produces a sense of high artistic 
pleasure even in the most cultivated mind. But, 
if you stand back a little and look at the various 
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parts of the whole, you will see that the dainty 
tracery is quite lost in a general view. All that 
artistic labor has been expended, not on the 
principal constructive points of the building, but 
on the mere interspaces; and so it fails entirely 
of distant effect. On the other hand, look at the 
tower and doorway of Iffley church. All the flat 
interspaces consist of plain, unornamented stone- 
work; but the arches of the portal are deeply 
recessed, and richly cut with dog-tooth mold- 
ings; the windows are decorated with similar 
ornaments; the corners, the battlements, the 
string-courses, are all marked with finer and 
more conspicuous detail. Here there is no waste 
of decoration where it will not be noticed ; every 
piece of minute mason-work is expended upon 
some point of constructive importance, so that 
it helps us at once to grasp and comprehend the 
whole meaning and plan of the architect, with- 
out being distracted from the main purpose by 
petty and non-significant details. 

This same principle can be applied to almost 
all buildings as a rough test of relative esthetic 
development. The tiny Benares temples are 
most of them mere detail, and nothing else. 
They are each a simple chaos of admirable 
carving, without any general design at all. The 
Taj and the other best Mohammedan works of 
Agra and Delhi have very distinct and beautiful 
designs, and the chief architectural points are 
well brought out; but still a vast mass of the 
minor and intricate carving is lost in the general 
view, and only comes out when looked at piece- 
meal. The Parthenon and the Maison Carré of 
Nimes represent the opposite pole; there only 
the constructive points are decorated, while the 
backgrounds are left quite plain. But the Hel- 
lenic model, if it fails at all, fails in its extreme 
simplicity, in the too great purity of its style, and 
the want of sufficient points of interest. Medize- 
val architecture combines the special beauties of 
each; it lavishes detailed decoration as freely as 
the Hindoos, but it restricts its richest work to 
the bringing out of the main design as rigidly as 
the Greeks. Lincoln Minster or Chartres will 
give one a good subject for comparison with the 
Taj on the one hand, and the Theseium on the 
other. 

Again, contrast Milan with Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. It may seem shockingly irreverent to say 
so, but I have always fancied Milan, with all its 
wondrous spires and pinnacles and twirligigs, 
was, after all, but a glorified and idealized wed- 
ding-cake—the gorgeous dream of an artistic 
confectioner with a taste for building up that 
curious fretwork in white sugar and caramel 
which decorates the front window of the pastry- 
cook’s shop. It is the apotheosis of confectionery, 
no doubt; but I am compelled to admit, con- 
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or down upon it from its own top, you fail to get 
any one intelligent idea of its drift. However 
you take it, it remains a wilderness of stone- 
work, reducing your mind to a maze and a haze, 
through which innumerable points and peaks 
loom up indistinguishably, and fade into others 
yet beyond them. On the other hand, go into 
the neat and green little close of Salisbury, take 
your stand at the northwest corner (or, for the 
matter of that, at any other point where the 
Dean and Chapter will permit you), and look up 
at the building in all its perfect unity and sim- 
plicity. To my mind, you will not find a more 
complete and self-contained cathedral in all Eu- 
rope. It is not large, it is not even very notable 
in style, at least as far as peculiarities and tech- 
nical fours de force go; but it forms a single 
beautiful picture, harmonious throughout, and 
bound together by the tie of a general conception 
to which all details have been duly subordinated. 
Peterborough is nothing but a west front with 
three magnificent doorways ; Westminster Abbey 
is two fine but incongruous pieces of architec- 
ture, grafted inartistically upon one another: but 
Salisbury is a whole cathedral, with a plan and 
a central idea, to be grasped at once by eye and 
mind as readily as an Hellenic temple, yet adorned 
with all the richness and variety of medizval 
workmanship. 

In our larger architectural and decorative 
schemes, as I said before, we have fully mas- 
tered this first principle of design—to have a 
notion and stick to it. It is only in our houses 
that we have failed to perceive its applicability. 
And I think we may set down the failure to two 
causes: the first is, undue ambition; the second 
is, neglect of the principle of relief. 

Ambition shows itself most in the desire for 
big pictures, good or bad, in heavy gilt frames, 
and for products of the very highest art, or, where 
these can not be afforded, travesties of them in 
coarse execution. Now, we ought never to for- 
get that all pictorial art was in its origin purely 
decorative. The paintings on an Egyptian tomb 
or palace formed part of the architectural design ; 
and we can get the best idea of their true im- 
port by visiting the admirable restorations at the 
Crystal Palace, where one can see the thorough 
subordination of the painter to the architect. 
The columns and capitals are covered with col- 
or; so are the walls and interspaces: but all the 
figures and subjects fall into their proper place 
in the total design as a whole: In like manner 
with Assyrian bas-reliefs ;.they are architectural 
compositions, not isolated specimens of plastic 
art. The frescoes on a Pompeian villa, though 
freer in treatment, are similarly subordinated to 
the general decorative conception. It was the 
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same in the early medizval churches. They 
started from the Byzantine model, which we can 
still see represented in the style of the Greek 
church. Without moving from Western Europe 
one may see excellent examples in the well-known 
Russian church in Paris, near the Parc Mon- 
ceaux, in the memorial chapel to the Czarewitch 
at Nice, and in the little white building at Vevay, 
whose brand-new elegance contrasts not un- 
pleasantly in a single coup-d’ezl with the somber 
grandeur of the heavy old tower of the parish 
church above. It is a striking enough style in 
its semi-barbaric way, with huge mosaic figures 
of conventionalized saints standing out in purple 
and green and violet against a massive back- 
ground of solid gilding; and, though it fatigues 
us with its glitter and grandeur, it is not without 
a gorgeous impressiveness of its own. From 
this purely decorative art, medizval Italian paint- 
ing took its rise; and, though it grew more and 
more untrammeled with every generation from 
Cimabue onward, it remained essentially decora- 
tive till the Renaissance. Giotto or Ghirlandajo 
did not paint a picture and then sell it to any- 
body who turned up, to stick in anywhere, how- 
ever incongruous the place might be; they un- 
dertook to embellish a particular church, and 
they painted particular square or semicircular or 
corner-wise frescoes on the spot, for this, that, 
or the other individual nook or angle of the wall. 
Even the great Renaissance masters engaged 
themselves to cover a certain space of St. Peter’s 
or the Vatican, and covered it with suitable de- 
signs accordingly. No doubt this was slavery 
for imitative art, but it had at least the result of 
making decoration truly decorative. 

In process of time, however, as imitative art 
developed to its full freedom, it cast off entirely 
the trammels of its architectural and decorative 
uses. It became a thing-in-itself (not in the 
Kantian sense, of course), an end to be pursued 
apart from all idea of special purposes for the 
finished product. The man who got an inspira- 
tion wrought it out on canvas as seemed to him 
fittest, and then left it to the purchaser to place 
it amid congruous or incongruous surroundings 
as he would. Such a change was absolutely ne- 
cessary, if imitative art was ever to become per- 
fect and individualized. Recognizing, as we now 
do, that the truthful and exact representation of 
nature is, to say the least, one among the main 
ends of pictorial art, we must sacrifice to that 
end all the mere decorative prettinesses of broad 
and effective coloring, of mosaic-like gilding, and 
uniform backgrounds, of artificially symmetrical 
composition, of balanced figures and hues and 
shapes. Whether we are entirely realistic, or 
whether, on the other hand, we allow somewhat 
to individual idealism and “ spiritual insight ’— 
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for into this vexed question I do not wish to en- 
ter here—we all agree that close fidelity to nature 
is one of the chief aims of painting; and that 
any mode of production which interferes with 
that aim must be promptly suppressed. Hence 
we all allow that it is best for our artists freely 
to choose their own subjects and represent them 
on their own scale and in their own way, leav- 
ing the question of their ultimate destination to 
be settled at a later period by the person into 
whose possession the finished pictures may final- 
ly come, 

This being so, we find ourselves face to face 
with a new difficulty: what is the best way of 
exhibiting, in public or private, the works of 
imitative art so produced as objects of intrinsic 
beauty? This difficulty could not, of course, 
crop up under the old system, where such works 
were produced as parts of a particular architec- 
tural whole; and, though it seems rather far at 
first sight from the question of decorative deco- 
rations, I think a little consideration will show us 
its appositeness to the subject in hand. 

Probably the ideally worst way of exhibiting 
pictures is that adopted in our Royal Academy, 
and in most galleries of painting, at home and 
abroad. Jumbled together in close proximity to 
one another, arranged for the most part accord- 
ing to size alone, with little reference to prevalent 
tone, subject, harmony, or contrast, and destitute 
of any background or relieving interspaces, the 
pictures become a mere waste of colored canvas, 
separated by wearying masses of gilt frame. I 
believe the well-known Academy headache is 
just as much due to the intense and unbroken 
stimulation of red, blue, and yellow pigments, 
together with the dazzling effect of continuous 
gilding, as to the constrained position of the 
neck, the constant alteration of focus and mus- 
cular adjustment in the eyes, and the mental 
effort of passing so rapidly from one subject of 
attention to another. All these things not only 
weary our nerves, but also detract largely from 
our critical appreciation of the paintings. Of 
course, a gilt frame throws up the color of the 
picture better than anything else could do: but 
then, in order to produce its full effect, it requires 
to be isolated in the midst of a comparatively 
wide field of neutral or dark-tinted background, 
so that the picture may be viewed by itself, as it 
was painted, uninfluenced in tone by the inter- 
ference of other and often discordant fields of 
color, introducing fresh and perhaps disturbing 
sentiments into the mind. Accordingly, I be- 
lieve that for our developed imitative art, divorced 
as it so largely is from decorative intent, the best 
mode of exhibition would be one apart from do- 
mestic adjuncts, and with each canvas in com- 
paratively complete isolation against a studied 
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background. As this, however, would defeat the 
object for which most persons buy pictures—as 
domestic decorations—I think the next best thing 
would be to subordinate the room as far as pos- 
sible to the pictures, and to choose them as far 
as possible with an eye to their effect upon one 
another in juxtaposition. No doubt there are a 
few people who do this already; but the vast 
majority of picture-buyers are quite capable of 
hanging a Derby Day by Mr. Frith close to a 
Madonna by Mr. Rossetti, and putting both 
against a background which makes even the 
first unnecessarily annoying to the eye. 

I have been good-humoredly laughed at by a 
friendly critic for proposing that you should turn 
out Turner and David Cox because they would 
not harmonize with your coal-scuttle. Now, 
though this is an extreme way of putting the 
case, I am not sure that it is wholly wrong. Af- 
ter all, it is better at any rate to make your coal- 
scuttle harmonize with your Turner, and then to 
abstain from buying a David Cox unless it will 
go well with both. If the picture is to be used 
as a household decoration, care should at any 
rate be taken that it is relatively decorative. But 
most people go to a gallery, see a thing that 
pleases them, buy it indiscriminately, and then 
put it somewhere where it loses in effect itself, 
and spoils the effect of everything else about it. 
It seems to me that in this way the ambition to 
have pictures of some sort, because they are the 
highest form of our developed art, has largely 
prevented our decoration from working into nat- 
ural lines. And, considering how very few peo- 
ple can afford really good pictures, I think it would 
be better for most, except the very wealthy, to 
confine themselves to the lower but more man- 
ageable design of planning their homes decora- 
tively with good effect. Thousands who can 
neither understand nor afford Botticellis and Pin- 
turiccios can do this and do it well; but their im-. 
pulse has been set in the wrong direction, and 
they fail accordingly to produce anything esthetic 
in any way. 

So much for the first point, the dangers of 
ambition ; now a few words as to the second, the 
neglect of the principle of relief. 

Esthetic pleasure seems to consist for the 
most part in the due intermixture of stimulation 
and rest. If there isno stimulation, there is no 
pleasure, but, if the stimulation is too intense, sus- 
tained, and unbroken, the pleasure rapidly gives 
way to fatigue. In ordinary circumstances, how- 
ever, we have abundant opportunities of relief in 
the general dull or neutral background. Hence, 
what we usually call pretty things are those which 
yield us considerable visual stimulation (for I am 
confining myself here to visual beauty alone) in 
luster, color, form, or detail. A glance at the 
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commonly recognized beautiful objects in nature 
will show us the truth of this, for they are mostly 
such things as red, yellow, blue, pink, and orange 
flowers; ruddy fruits and berries; bright-colored 
butterflies, beetles, birds, and animals; golden or 
other metallic plumes; crystals, gems, and bril- 
liant stones ; rainbows and sunset clouds ; autumn 
hues on the forest; blue or purple seas; green 
fields, red crags, white chalk cliffs, dazzling skies, 
and so forth. On the other hand, we do not think 
of brown earth, dingy roads, overcast and gloomy 
skies, desert sands, or dull seas as 2% themselves 
pretty, though they may become so by some effect 
of contrast or sentiment. In fact, stimulation of 
color, luster, brilliancy, and light and shade forms 
the positive element of visual esthetic feeling; 
whereas relief, or rest, gained by the intermedia- 
tion of duller or neutral backgrounds, forms only 
its negative or relative element. 

Accordingly, we usually call stimulating ob- 
jects pretty, and that is the common sense of 
the word in the mouths of all but a select artistic 
few. When average people want to buy any- 
thing, they naturally buy a “pretty” thing, and 
they buy everything “pretty” alike. They know 
the end they want to produce, but they mistake 
the means necessary to produce it. So they get 
a pretty white paper, with bright. bunches of red 
and blue flowers; and a pretty piano with a piece 
of crimson silk facing let in behind its fretwork 
front; and a pretty carpet with green and orange 
spots; and a set of pretty chairs and couches, 
with light-blue satin coverings. They get still 
more color in their curtains and wool-work cush- 
ions, while they lavish a sea of gilding on their 
mirrors and cornices, besides running a little gold 
over the moldings of the door and round the base- 
board of the room. Then they stick in a lot of 
chandeliers with cut-glass prisms and brilliants, a 
pair or so of glass and porcelain vases, an ormolu 
clock, and afew water-colors or family portraits 
in heavy gilt frames, with knobs and curls to 
bring out the gilding into full prominence. We 
can hardly wonder at them when we look at what 
greater authorities have done—at the jumbled 
mass of internal decoration in Exeter Cathedral, 
or at the glassy-looking, slippery, oily, over-pol- 
ished, and glistening interior of the Albert Chapel 
at Windsor, 

Now, the error of all this consists in its neglect 
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esthetic effect you must have not only a few 
pretty things, but also, if I may be allowed the 
expression, a great many ugly or neutral things. 
You must not make your bouquet consist entirely 
_of tuberose and gladiolus; you must intersperse 
a little green foliage as well. You must not paint 
your picture all crimson and purple; you must 
have a bit of brown hillside and cloudy sky. The 
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great secret of internal decoration consists in 
making the background into a background, and 
allowing your pretty things to come out against 
it by contrast. That is why everybody, or almost 
everybody, prefers (when once he has seen it) 
a neutral or retiring wall-paper to a white and 
gold pattern interspersed with casual bunches of 
red and green. You don’t want your paper to be 
pretty in the sense of stimulating ; you want it to 
be restful, delicate, relieving. If you can make 
it rich in diapered fretwork as well, so much the 
better; but its first object must be to retire, not 
to obtrude itself on the eye. Then, having se- 
cured such a general background, your next ob- 
ject must be to choose such decorations as will 
show well against it. In short, while your relief 
should be relieving, your decorations should be 
decorative. It is not enough that they should be 
pretty separately, or when closely examined ; they 
should be pretty then and there, as they stand, in 
conjunction with all their surroundings. It is the 
neglect of this condition which makes most of 
our rooms into a bedlam of conflicting objects ; 
it is attention to it which alone can make them 
into harmonious and intelligible wholes. 

As a rule, a great deal too much labor is ex- 
pended upon would-be ornamental products, and 
with very little artistic effect. Take, as a supreme 
and awful example, the old-fashioned Berlin wool- 
work. Look at all the time wasted in depicting 
and grounding those impossible bunches of patch- 
work roses, those ladies with square red blocks 
of woolen mosaic to represent their cheeks, those 
lap-dogs with lusterless eyes and rectangularly 
waving tails. Yet, incredible as it seems, human 
beings used to buy pieces of this work with the 
pattern already finished, and spend days in me- 
chanically filling in the black background. They 
paid work-girls for doing the only interesting part 
of the design, such as it was, to save themselves 
even the faint intellectual effort of counting the 
holes, and then contentedly reduced their individ- 
uality to the level of a steam power-loom, to cover 
the remainder of the canvas with uniform lines of 
black stitches. Happily, crewel-work has now 
saved one half the British race from this depth 
of artistic degradation, and though they still buy 
their patterns ready traced, instead of honestly 
designing them for themselves, they do manage 
now to turn out something pretty in the end, and | 
to make the result not wholly and ridiculously 
inadequate to the time spent over it. I have 
lately seen a beautiful brown-holland dado, one 
of the most effective bits of decoration that I ever 
saw for people of moderate means. It consisted 
of a plain wide strip of the simple material, un- 
worked below, with a border about eighteen 
inches wide on top, worked in crewels with origi- 
nal designs of birds and water-plants, drawn in 
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Japanese fashion, without reference to the artifi- 
cial limits of the material. This piece of work 
was very rapidly wrought in outline merely, by a 
few deft-fingered girls, and yet it was fifty times 
more effective than a dozen antimacassars or ta- 
ble-covers of the ordinary South Kensington type, 
which would haye taken three times as long to 
make, and would not have had any of the spon- 
taneity or originality of this pretty and clever dado. 

Half our decorative work fails in just this same 
particular, that it lavishes labor without thinking 
of general effect. Vases are adorned with all 
kinds of quasi-ornamental knobs and excres- 
cences, which take a great deal of time to make, 
and yet only succeed in spoiling the outline of 
what might otherwise have been a pretty form. 
Pictures are laboriously painted on porcelain or 
glass which would really look far better in uni- 
form tints, or with simple party-colored glazes. 
Legs of chairs and tables are turned into alter- 
nate bulbs and contractions, when they would 
look much more solid and workmanlike with un- 
decorated tapering or fluted stems. Chairs and 
sofas are contorted and agonized into the strangest 
wriggles, like dying serpents, all for the express 
purpose, apparently, of preventing their shape 
from being readily recognized by the eye in any 
position whatsoever. Mirrors are surmounted by 
curls and arabesques in gilt plaster of Paris, which 
generally mar the good effect of a simple square 
or canted rectangular frame. And all these curi- 
ous uglifications—to borrow an expressive word 
from ‘Alice in Wonderland ”’—have been posi- 
tively intended to beautify the objects upon which 
they are imposed. I have stood in a pottery or 
glass-factory and actually seen a workman take a 
natural and pretty vase in its plastic condition, 
and spoil it before my very eyes by crimping the 
lip, gauffering the neck, and adding a pair of bas- 
tard rococo handles to the two sides. 

It will be said, no doubt, that most people like 
these things ; that the taste for simple decorative 
objects, for relief, and for quiet arrangement, is 
confined to a very small number of people. I 
can hardly think so ill myself of the average taste. 
No doubt there are some people whose naturally 
strong and hearty nerves will enable them to 
stand so much stimulation as one gets in the or- 
dinary blue-and-gold drawing-room without fa- 
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tigue. There is no more need to surround these 
strong-minded persons with decorations which 
they would never admire, than there is need to 
compel all curry-loving and deviled-meat-eating 
Indian colonels to forswear sherry and madeira, 
abandon kedgeree and red peppers, and take to 
drinking light hocks, eating vol-au-vents or 
smooth jellies, and smoking Turkish cigarettes 
after dinner, instead of their accustomed Hava- 
nas. But the vast majority of English people are 
really and unaffectedly charmed when they see a 
room prettily furnished, with due regard both to 
stimulation and relief. They allow at once that 
the effect is pleasant, and they are anxious to 
imitate it so far as they can. In most cases, the 
fact that their houses have been already furnished 
and decorated for them on the gilt-mirror and 
blue-satin principle, prevents them from adopting 
off-hand the fashion they admire; but one often 
hears them say, “If ever I set up house afresh, I 
shall get all my things in this new style.” Then, 
again, there are others who like the old-fashioned 
glitter for association’s sake, and find quiet papers 
and carpets “gloomy”; but these people often 
come round after a while, and learn to admire 
what at first they disliked. Only the other day, 
an old lady was looking with me into the win- 
dows of a good upholsterer’s, and praising the 
pretty textile fabrics and the beautiful pottery 
displayed in tasteful black cabinets. “It takes 
some time,” she said, ‘“‘to acquire a taste for 
things of this sort; but, when one has acquired 
it, they are so much more satisfying than the gilt 
absurdities we used to put into our rooms a few 
years ago.” This is the feeling of thousands and 
thousands. They feel repelled at first by what 
they think the dullness and dinginess of restful 
backgrounds for decoration ; but when they have 
learned how to arrange them, and how to bring 
in those bits of color and ornament for which the 
background is only a relief, they find the whole 
resulta hundred times more satisfying than the 
old chaos of glitter and jingle. The astounding 
revolution in taste within the last ten years suffi- 
ciently shows that the world at large is delighted 
to be taught decorative principles when any one 
who understands them is willing to undertake the 
task. 
GRANT ALLEN (Cornhill Magazine). 
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(| aa are few subjects, probably, in the do- 
main of literary criticism that have aroused 
keener controversy or produced wider divergences 
of opinion than the historical romance. M. Sou- 
er, an eminent French critic, representing one 
of the extremes of opinion, affirms categorically 
that “romance is the mortal enemy of history,” 
and that “historical romances injure the cause 
of science”; while extremists at the other wing 
declare that history is merely the residual dust of 
past events until it has been vivified and animated 
by the personifying imagination of the romancer, 
and that he is always the most successful and 
popular historian who borrows most largely from 
the art and methods of the romance-writer. It 
seems to us that the claims and affirmations of 
neither party can be wholly denied. As long as 
history remains a mere aggregation of facts and 
names and dates, nothing could well be more 
destitute of interest or value, and that art can 
hardly be unworthy which aroused the best efforts 
of Sir Walter Scott and Alexandre Dumas, Sr., 
and which is illustrated by such works as George 
Eliot’s “ Romola,” Thackeray’s “ Henry Es- 
mond,” and Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia.” On the other 
hand, no one knows so well as the serious student 
of history how narrow are the limits within which 
our knowledge of past times is confined, and that 
any attempt to reconstruct a detailed picture of 
them is simply to create something that never 
existed, and probably never could have existed, 
and, in so far as it is accepted as authentic, to 
confuse the memory and cloud the judgment of 
the inquirer. 

The difficulties of the question are such, in- 
deed, that no sweeping general judgment can 
properly be passed upon the historical romance 
as a species of literature ; but each romance must 
be considered by itself as an independent work. 
No one can pretend to doubt that Scott and 
Dumas did more than all the writers of history 
proper to kindle a popular interest in medizval 
life and events; nor can it be denied that from 
Scott, at least, we obtain a fairly accurate idea of 
the more salient and picturesque features of that 
previously obscure and neglected period. Yet 
the author even of such works should never at- 
tempt to blind the reader to the fact that it is 
romance and not history that he is reading, and 
that any realistic picture, even of a period so re- 
cent as the “age of chivalry,” must contain many 
details which never existed save in the fancy of 
the romancer. As long as this condition is com- 
plied with, the ordinary criticisms upon historical 
romance would hardly seem to apply; for, after 
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all, human nature is to a surprising degree the 
same in all ages and among all peoples, and, with 
the exception of the drama, there is positively no 
other method by which the majority of readers 
can be made to vealzze the events, the circum- 
stances, and the life of the past. 

Precisely the right view of the matter appears 
to have been taken by Dr. Georg Ebers, the re- 
nowned German archzologist, whose fictitious 
delineations of ancient Egyptian life have attract- 
ed quite as much attention, and aroused quite as 
keen an interest, as his more strictly scholastic 
researches and discoveries. Upon the details 
and accessories of these romances he has be- 
stowed as opulent learning and as painstaking 
care as the most conscientious historian could 
bestow upon his narrative; and the apparatus of 
explanatory and corroborative notes is as formi- 
dable as in any history with which we are ac- 
quainted. Indeed, these notes show conclusively 
that the stories are less “ coinages of the brain” 
than specimens of a sort of literary mosaic, in 
which minute facts, the accumulations of a life- 
time of laborious research, are so pieced together 
as to form a representative picture. Neverthe- 
less, while claiming that his attention and indus- 
try have enabled him to avoid glaring errors in 
matters of detail, Dr. Ebers warns his readers at 
the outset that his romances are, for the most 
part, products of the imagination, and are to be 
judged and enjoyed like any other work of art. 
In the preface to his latest romance (“‘ The Sis- 
ters’’) he says: “ All the personages of my story 
grew up in my imagination from a study of the 
times in which they lived, but, when once I saw 
them clearly in outline, they soon stood before 
my mind in a more distinct form, like people in 
a dream; I felt the poet’s pleasure in creation, 
and as I painted them their blood grew warm, 
their pulses began to beat, and their spirit to 
take wings and stir, each in its apprporiate na- 
ture. I gave History her due, but the historic 
figures retired into the background beside the 
human beings as such; the representatives of an 
epoch became vehicles for a Human Ideal, hold- 
ing good for all time; and thus it is that I venture 
to offer this transcript of a period as really a dra- 
matic romance.” 

The earliest written, the most celebrated, and, 
on the whole, the best of Dr. Ebers’s historical 
romances, is “An Egyptian Princess.”* Its 





* An Egyptian Princess. By Georg Ebers, From 
the German by Eleanor Grove. Authorized edition. 
Two volumes, New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

[Another translation of this story has been before the 
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scene is laid in the sixth century before Christ, 
and it aims to depict with more or less fullness 
the three great nations of antiquity. At the out- 
set the reader is introduced to a circle of culti- 
vated Greeks, the members of a colony that had 
established itself at Naukratis, the only Hellenic 
port of Egypt ; then to the court of the Pharaohs 
and the company of Egyptians; then, through 
the marriage of the Princess, the scene is trans- 
ferred to Persia; and finally we return to the 
Nile with the conquering legions of Cambyses. 
The events which it describes are in the main 
historical, and so are the leading characters. 
Among these latter, besides Cambyses, the son 
of Cyrus, are Darius, his successor on the Per- 
sian throne, and Amasis, under whom the an- 
cient Egyptian civilization appears to have reached 
its culminating phase. Herodotus, the “ Father 
of history,” was born only forty or fifty years 
after the events related, and his history furnished 
the basis for the romance ; but the author points 
out that he has not followed Herodotus blindly, 
but, especially in the development of his charac- 
ters, has chosen those paths which the principles 
of psychology have enabled him to lay down for 
himself, and has never omitted consulting the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions. 

In view of its somewhat formidable apparatus 
of learning, its attempt to adhere as closely as 
possible to the known facts of history, and the 
anxious industry with which each statement is 
fortified and confirmed, the story is much more 
dramatic, and much more interesting merely as a 
story, than would naturally have been expected. 
Some of the characters stand forth with a well- 
marked individuality ; the forward movement of 
the narrative is seldom interrupted; the court 
scenes, ceremonials, displays, and pageantry, are 
paired with a splendid picturesqueness of de- 
tail; and there are times when the reader forgets 
that he is dealing with those who have hitherto 
appeared to his imagination in the august drapery 
of history, and takes a genuine interest in them 
as actual men and women. The passion warms 
the blood, and the pathos stirs the feelings ; and, 
when we lay the book down at the close, we dis- 
cover that Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, have be- 
come to us no longer “ hollow-echoing names of 
the past,” but ‘men of like manner even as our- 
selves.” 

This is the most conclusive possible testimony 





public for some years, under the title of ‘* The Daugh- 
ter of an Egyptian King,” but it was made from one of 
the earlier editions and omits the notes, the importance 
of which will be explained further along in our notice. 
Nine German editions of the work have appeared, and 
in at least five of them the author has made material 
changes and corrections, Miss Grove’s version was made 
for Baron Tauchnitz from the latest German edition, and 
includes all the notes and amendments. ] 
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to Dr. Ebers’s success, and places “ An Egyptian 
Princess’’ in the front rank of historical ro- 
mances. It is very rarely that the puppets of 
the romancer assume to our imaginations the 
hues of flesh and blood, and to make them do so 
is one of the highest achievements of creative 
art. To his success in this, far more than to the 
pictorial splendor of his descriptions, is due the 
wide popularity which Dr. Ebers’s works have 
attained in his own country and elsewhere. 

Before referring to the notes with which Dr. 
Ebers has fortified and illustrated his text, we 
will reproduce a descriptive passage which exem- 
plifies his power of veal¢zéng and vivifying the 
arid facts of the annalists: 


‘* That day was a busy, stirring one in Cambyses’s 
harem. In order that the women might look their 
very best, Boges had commanded that they should 
all be taken to the bath before the banquet. He 
therefore went at once to that wing of the palace, 
which contained the baths for the women. 

“While he was still at some distance a confused 
noise of screaming, laughing, chattering, and titter- 
ing reached his ears. In the broad porch of the 
large bathing-room, which had been almost over- 
heated, more than three hundred women were mov- 
ing about in a dense cloud of steam. The half-naked 
forms floated over the warm pavement like a motley 
crowd of phantoms. Their thin silken garments 
were wet through and clung to their delicate figures, 
and a warm rain descended upon them from the roof 
of the bath, rising up again in vapor when it reached 
the floor. 

“Groups of handsome women, ten or twenty to- 
gether, lay gossiping saucily in one part of the room ; 
in another two king’s wives were quarreling like 
naughty children. One beauty was screaming at 
the top of her voice because she had received a blow 
from her neighbor's dainty little slipper, while an- 
other was lying in lazy contemplation, still as death, 
on the damp, warm floor. Six Armenians were 
standing together, singing a saucy love-song in their 
native language with clear-toned voices, and a little 
knot of fair-haired Persians were slandering Nitetis 
so fearfully, that a bystander would have fancied 
our beautiful Egyptian was some awful monster, like 
those nurses used to frighten children. 

“ Naked female slaves moved about through the 
crowd, carrying on their heads well-warmed cloths to 
throw over their mistresses. The cries of the eu- 
nuchs, who held the office of door-keepers, and were 
continually urging the women to greater haste—the 
screeching calls of those whose slaves had not yet 
arrived —the penetrating perfumes and the warm 
vapor combined to produce a motley, strange, and 
stupefying scene. 

“A quarter of an hour later, however, the king’s 
wives presented a very different spectacle. 

‘* They lay like roses steeped in dew, not asleep, 
but quite still and dreaming, on soft cushions placed 
along the walls of an immense room, The wet per- 
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fumes still lay on their undried and flowing hair, and 
nimble female slaves were busied in carefully wiping 
away, with little bags made of soft camel’s hair, the 
slightest outward trace of the moisture which pene- 
trated deep into the pores of the skin. 

“ Silken coverlets were spread over their weary, 
beautiful limbs, and a troop of eunuchs took good 
care that the dreamy repose of the entire body 
should not be disturbed by quarrelsome or petulant 
individuals. 

‘Their efforts, however, were seldom so success- 
ful as to-day, when every one knew that a disturb- 
ance of the peace would be punished by exclusion 
from the banquet. 

“They had probably been lying a full hour in 
this dreamy silence, when the sound of a gong pro- 
duced another transformation. 

“ The reposing figures sprang from their cushions, 
a troop of female slaves pressed into the hall, the 
beauties were anointed and perfumed, their luxu- 
riant hair ingeniously braided, plaited, and adorned 
with precious stones. Costly ornaments and silken 
and woolen robes in all the colors of the rainbow 
were brought in—shoes stiff with rich embroidery of 
pearls and jewels were tied on to their tender feet, 
and golden girdles fastened round their waists.” 


The notes, which we have mentioned as being 
especially numerous in “‘ An Egyptian Princess,” 
were prepared by the author for a threefold pur- 
pose. ‘In the first place,” he says, ‘“ they served 
to explain the text; in the second they were a 
guarantee of the care with which I had striven 
to depict the archeological details in all their 
individuality from the records of the monuments 
and of classic authors; and, thirdly, I hoped to 
supply the reader who desired further knowledge 
of the period with some guide to his studies.” 
At a later period, his estimate of the utility of 
these notes appears to have been lowered, and 
in the preface to his second story he takes the 
trouble to point out that the book is intelligible 
without the aid of-notes, and to add that “the 
reader who wishes to follow the mind of the au- 
thor in this work should not trouble himself 
with the notes as he reads, but merely at the be- 
ginning of each chapter read over the notes which 
belong to the foregoing one. . . . Every glance 
at the foot-notes,” he continues, “must neces- 
sarily disturb and injure the development of the 
tale as a work of art. The story stands here as 
it flowed from one fount, and was supplied with 
notes only after its completion.” The sugges- 
tion is a very proper one, but if it should betray 
the reader into neglecting the notes altogether, 
he will not only have lost much that gives vraz- 

emblance and significance to the stories, but 
will also have missed some of the most enter- 
taining passages. that the books contain. Many 
of them put gt? concise and available form just 
those ‘itenis”< 
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information about creeds, cus- 
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toms, and manners that every one who becomes 
interested in the life of the ancient peoples will 
be sure to desire; and it adds very greatly to 
their value, of course, that they represent no 
second-hand gleanings, but embody the latest 
results of archzological research. Where else, 
for example, can the reader find so clear and yet 
so brief an account of the Egyptian Cosmos as 
in the following note to a phrase in “ An Egyp- 
tian Princess”: 


“Each human soul was considered as a part of 
the world-soul Osiris, was united to him after the 
death of the body, and thenceforth took the name 
of Osiris. The Egyptian Cosmos consisted of the 
three great realms, the Heavens, the Earth, and the 
Depths. Over the vast ocean which girdles the 
vault of heaven, the sun moves in a boat or car 
drawn by the planets and fixed stars. On this ocean, 
too, the great constellations circle in their ships, and 
there is the kingdom of the blissful gods, who sit 
enthroned above this heavenly ocean under a canopy 
of stars. The mouth of this great stream is in the 
East, where the sun-god rises from the mists and is 
born again as a child every morning. The surface 
of the earth is inhabited by human beings having a 
share in the three great cosmic kingdoms. They 
receive their soul from the heights of heaven, the 
seat and source of light; their material body is of 
the earth; and the appearance or outward form by 
which one human being is distinguished from an- 
other at sight—his phantom or shadow—belongs to 
the depths. At death, soul, body, and shadow sepa- 
rate from one another. The soul to return to the 
place from whence it came, to heaven, for it is a part 
of God (of Osiris) ; the body, to be committed to the 
earth from which it was formed in the image of its 
creator; the phantom or shadow to descend into the 
depths, the kingdom of shadows. The gate to this 
kingdom was placed in the West among the sunset 
hills, where the sun goes down daily—where he dies. 
Thence arise the changeful and corresponding con- 
ceptions connected with rising and setting, arriving 
and departing, being born and dying. The careful 
preservation of the body after death from destruc- 
tion, not only through the process of inward decay, 
but also through violence or accident, was in the 
religion of ancient Egypt a principal condition (per- 
haps introduced by the priests on sanitary grounds) 
on which depended the speedy deliverance of the 
soul, and with this her early, appointed union with 
the source of Light and Good, which two properties 
were, in idea, one and indivisible. In the Egyptian 
conceptions the soul was supposed to remain, in a 
certain sense, connected with the body during a long 
cycle of solar years. She could, however, quit the 
body from time to time at will, and could appear to 
mortals in various forms and places; these appear- 
ances differed according to the hour, and were pre- 
scribed in exact words and delineations.” 


And where is there a more pleasing version 
of an ancient legend or myth than in this note 
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to a dialogue in which Aschylus’s rendering of 
the nightingale’s call (“ Itys, ito, itys ”) is intro- 
duced : 


“The Itys-call of the nightingale had, however, 
originally a very different signification. Philomela 
is bemoaning the boy Itys, who has been slain to 
revenge her wrongs on his father. Prokne, the sis- 
ter of Philomela and daughter of the Athenian, 
Pandion, was the wife of Tereus of Daulis in Thrace. 
Itys was their son. Tereus, having to conduct 
Philomela to her sister, used violence toward the 
maiden on the way thither, cut out her tongue to 
prevent her from revealing his conduct, and left her 
in the wood. Philomela, however, wove the story 
of her wrongs into a garment, by means of which 
she informed her sister Prokne of Tereus’s baseness. 
On discovering this, Prokne killed her own child 
Itys and caused his flesh to be served up as a dish 
for her husband. The sisters then fled, and were 
pursued by Tereus on his discovering that he had 
eaten his own son. They prayed to the gods, who 
granted their petition, and transformed them, to- 
gether with Tereus, into birds. According to the 
original myth, Prokne fled into the forest in the 
form of a nightingale and bewailed her sacrificed 
Itys. Philomela was turned into a swallow, who, 
from the loss of her tongue, could only twitter and 
cry ‘Tereu.’ Tereus became a hoopoe, whose per- 
petual call (referring to his lost son) was ‘pou?’ 
‘where?’ The punishments of entire and of semi- 
sleeplessness were imposed on the nightingale and 
the swallow. The accounts differ as to which sister 
became the nightingale. Ovid, who gives the whole 
story in a most charming form, leaves the question 
undecided. But he too assumes that Philomela be- 
came a nightingale, and this has since become the 
universal belief.” 


In “ Uarda,” * the second of the romances in 
the order of appearance, we are carried back to 
the fourteenth century before Christ, to the period 
of the second Rameses, Rameses himself being a 
conspicuous figure in the story. The germ of 
the romance is the treason of the Regent Ani, 
as narrated by Herodotus and confirmed by the 
Epos of Pentaur; but the author desires it to be 
kept in mind that the product is “a poetic fiction, 
in which I wish all the facts derived from history 
and all the costume drawn from the monuments 
to be regarded as incidental, and the emotions 
of the actors in the story as what I attach im- 
portance to.” 

Regarded from this point of view, as a dra- 
matic delineation of persons and events apart 
from their historical significance, ‘ Uarda”’ must 
be pronounced greatly inferior to its predecessor. 
It is as full of information about the life of the 


* Uarda. A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By Georg 
Ebers. From the German by Clara Bell. Authorized 
edition. Twovolumes. New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger. 
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ancient Egyptians, and it gives a remarkably 
striking and adequate account of their religious 
observances and theories, and their educational 
methods; but it lacks the dramatic element and 
the atmosphere of romance, and the characters 
take a much feebler hold upon our sympathies. 
In it the German taste for abstractions and meta- — 
physical speculation makes itself manifest; it is 
too full of argument and discussion and exposi- 
tion; and in the treatment of theological ques- 
tions it not infrequently wanders off into the 
vague twilight of mysticism. The canvas was 
too large for the picture that was to be repre- 
sented upon it, and in trying to fill it, notwith- 
standing, the author has allowed himself to mul- 
tiply and linger over details until the reader’s 
interest is exhausted and his attention fatigued. 
For this reason, in spite of some excellent char- 
acter-painting and some descriptive passages of 
extraordinary brilliancy, “ Uarda” is not likely 
to be esteemed so highly as the earlier work. 

The third and latest romance of the series is 
entitled ‘‘ The Sisters,” * and its scene is laid in 
Memphis, under the Macedonian dynasty of the 
Ptolemys, in the year 164. B.C. The materials 
for portraying this comparatively recent period 
are tolerably ample, and the author has endeav- 
ored to give a faithful picture of its “ historical 
physiognomy,” as well as to entertain by his story. 
The two hostile brothers who figure in the latter, 
Ptolemy Philometer and Euergetes II, are his- 
torical personages; so is Cleopatra, the Queen ; 
and so are the eunuch Eulzus and the Roman 
Publius Cornelius Scipio. The two sisters, Klea 
and Irene, are purely imaginary personages, but 
their characters and their story were suggested 
to the author by some fragments that have been 
preserved from the Royal Archives of Memphis, 
containing petitions written on papyrus in the 
Greek language. The leading characters of the 
story and its accessories are Greek, but the back- 
ground and the atmosphere are Egyptian, and 
the scene is laid in one of the great Egyptian 
capitals. 

Being but little more than half as long as 
“ Uarda,” “ The Sisters” is more readable and 
animated, resembling in this respect “ An Egyp- 
tian Princess.” The portrait of the royal ruffian, 
Euergetes, is a vigorous piece of character-paint- 
ing, and the more subtile and sinuous nature of 
Cleopatra (not Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, by the 
way) is equally well portrayed. The figures of 
the sisters are somewhat spectral in comparison, 
but the reader will be sufficiently interested in 
their fate to follow the narrative with attentive 
interest. The descriptive passages are, as usual, 


From 
New 


* The Sisters, A Romance. By Georg Ebers. 
the German, by Clara Bell. Authorized edition. 
York : William S, Gottsberger. 
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picturesque in a high degree, and bring vividly 
before the reader’s imagination the “ gorgeous 
East.” Here is a portion of the description of a 
banquet given by Ptolemy to the Roman Publius 
Cornelius Scipio : 


“Oriental splendor and Greek elegance were 
combined in the decoration of the saloon of moder- 
ate size, in which Ptolemy Philometer was wont to 
prefer to hold high festival with a few chosen friends, 
Like the great reception-hall and the men’s hall— 
with its twenty doors and lofty porphyry columns— 
in which the King’s guests assembled, it was lighted 
from above, since it was only at the sides that the 
walls—which had no windows—and a row of graceful 
alabaster columns, with Corinthian acanthus-capitals, 
supported a narrow roof. The center of the hall was 
quite uncovered. At this hour, when it was blazing 
with hundreds of lights, the large opening, which by 
day admitted the bright sunshine, was closed over by 
a gold network, decorated with stars and a crescent 
moon of rock-crystal, and the meshes were close 
enough to exclude the bats and moths which at night 
always fly to the light. But the illumination of the 
King’s banqueting-hall made it almost as light as day, 
consisting of numerous lamps, with many branches 
held up by lovely little figures of children in bronze 
and marble. Every joint was plainly visible in the 
mosaic of the pavement, which represented the re- 
ception of Heracles into Olympus, the feast of the 
gods, and the astonishment of the amazed hero at 
the splendor of the celestial banquet ; and hundreds 
of torches were reflected in the walls of polished, 
yellow marble, brought from Hippo Regius ; these 
were inlaid by skilled artists with costly stones, such 
as lapis lazuli and malachite, crystals, blood-stones, 
jasper, agates, and chalcedony, to represent fruit- 
pieces and magnificent groups of game or of musical 
instruments ; while the pilasters were decorated with 
masks of the tragic and comic muses, torches, thyris 
wreathed with ivy and vine, and Pan-pipes. These 
were wrought in silver and gold, and set with costly 
marbles, and they stood out from the marble back- 
ground like metal-work on a leather shield, or the 
rich ornamentation on a sword-sheath. ‘The figures 
of a Dionysiac procession, forming the frieze, looked 
down upon the feasters—a fine r7Zevo that had been 
designed and modeled for Ptolemy Soter by the 
sculptor Bryaxis, and then executed in ivory and gold. 

“Everything that met the eye in this hall was 
splendid, costly, and, above all, of a genial aspect, 
even before Cleopatra had come to the throne ; and 
she—here as in her own apartments—had added the 
busts of the greatest of the Greek philosophers and 
poets, from Thales of Miletus down to Strato, who 
raised chance to fill the throne of God, and from 
Hesiod to Callimachus. She, too, had placed the 
tragic mask side by side with the comic, for at her 
table, she was wont to say, she desired to see no one 
who could not enjoy grave and wise discourse more 
than eating, drinking, and laughter. 
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“Instead of assisting at the banquet, as other 
ladies used, seated on a chair at the foot of her hus- 
band’s couch, she reclined on a couch of her own, 
behind which stood busts of Sappho the poetess and 
Aspasia the friend of Pericles. 

‘Though she made no pretensions to be regard- 
ed as a philosopher or even as a poetess, she asserted 
her right to be considered a connoisseur in the arts 
of poetry and music ; and, if she preferred reclining 
to sitting, how could she have done otherwise, since 
she was fully aware how well it became her to extend 
herself in a picturesque attitude on her cushions, and 
to support her head on her arm as it rested on the 
back of her couch ?—for that arm, though not, strictly 
speaking, beautiful, always displayed the finest speci- 
mens of Alexandrian workmanship in gem-cutting 
and goldsmith’s work. 

“But, in fact, she selected a reclining posture 
especially for the sake of showing her feet ; not a 
woman in Egypt or Greece had a smaller or more 
finely formed foot than she. For this reason her 
sandals were so made that, when she stood or walked, 
they protected only the soles of her feet, and her 
slender, white toes, with the roseate nails and their 
polished, white half-moons, were left uncovered. At 
the banquet she put off her sandals altogether, as the 
men did—hiding her feet at first, however, and not 
displaying them till she thought the marks left on 
her tender skin by the straps had completely disap- 
peareds ists 

““Nine couches, arranged three and three in a 
horseshoe, invited the guests to repose, with their 
arms of ebony and cushions of dull olive-green bro- 
cade, on which a delicate pattern of gold and silver 
seemed just to have been breathed... . 

“While the servants strewed the couches with 
rose-leaves, sprinkled perfumed waters, and placed 
by the couch of each guest a small table, made of 
silver and of a slab of fine, reddish-brown porphyry, 
veined with white, the King addressed a pleasant 
greeting to each guest, apologizing for the smallness 
of the number.” 


The pictorial effect of this can not be denied, 
and the author’s resources are inexhaustible, yet 
this very banquet-scene illustrates what, from an 
artistic point of view, is the chief fault of all these 
stories. The account of it fills forty-nine pages 
out of a total of three hundred and fifty-two, and 
of course there can be very little movement or 
action where a seventh of the entire book is taken 
up with a single episode. 

In conclusion, however, one thing more must 
be said in praise of these romances. Noone can 
fail to admire the constructive skill which is dis- 
played in allof them. Their plots are as intricate 
as a puzzle, but every part fits into its place like 
the carefully prepared bits of glass in a mosaic, 
and the development, though slow, is as orderly 
and regular as the evolutions of trained soldiery. 


LEE PHOTOPHONE, 
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cf Paco world can not keep pace with the scien- 
tific surprises of this age. Before sufficient 
time has elapsed to make one startling invention 
familiar, another equally astonishing is already 
the subject of lectures and newspaper articles. 
Before the telephone, the microphone, and the 
phonograph have found their way into common 
use, a still more extraordinary instrument is an- 
nounced—one of which the results are as un- 
expected by the scientific as they are incredible 
to the ordinary mind. We hear of conversation 
being carried on by means of a trembling beam 
of light, and incredulity reaches its climax when 
it is whispered that the photophone may enable 
us to hear the rise and fall of those gigantic 
storms that are constantly sweeping over the 
sun’s surface. Is it possible that the revelations 
of modern science—condemned as materialistic 
and prosaic—can thus outstrip the wildest flights 
of the imagination’? 

The photophone is the latest novelas of 
Professor Graham Bell’s ingenuity, and for its 
scientific novelty, if not for its practical utility, 
well deserves a brief description. One of the 
elementary bodies, named selenium, and allied to 
sulphur, is known to undergo certain changes in 
its molecular structure when light falls upon it. 
These changes cause the very high resistance it 
offers to the passage of an electric current to 
vary slightly, and this curious effect, hitherto be- 
lieved to be unique, has lately been the subject 
of investigation by various English physicists. 
It occurred to several that this substance might 
be employed as a sort of telephone, a beam of 
light being used to replace the conducting wires 
of the usual forms of these instruments. Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell, the discoverer of the tele- 
phone, to whom, among others, this idea occurred, 
has had the good fortune to throw that thought 
into practical shape. 

A mirror, from which is reflected a powerful 
beam of light, may be caused to vibrate by means 
of the voice. - These vibrations toss the beam of 
light slightly to and fro, and this vibrating beam 
falls upon a selenium receiver, through which an 
electric current is passing, thereby creating slight 
variations in the resistances the current encoun- 
ters. These tiny variations in electric resistance 
can be detected and rendered audible by that 
wonderfully sensitive little instrument, the Bell 
telephone. This was the conception which led 
Professor Bell to announce, in a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Institution so long ago as 1878, 
the “possibility of hearing a shadow fall upon a 
piece of selenium.” Within the last few months, 


he has succeeded in putting this nic practical 
execution. 

In the articulating photophone, a beam of 
light, derived either from an artificial source or 
from the sun, is thrown by a mirror on to the 
transmitter, which is a small disk of silvered 
glass, with a tube and mouth-piece attached. 
The beam of light reflected from the transmitter 
is focused as nearly as possible upon the dis- 
tant receiver. When, therefore, words are spoken 
into the mouth-piece, the disk becomes agitated, 
alters slightly in shape, and, therefore, in its focal 
length, and thus affects the receiving-station, by 
throwing upon it a greater or less amount of 
light, according as the beam is in or out of focus. 
If absolutely accurate adjustment were possible, 
and all disturbing elements could be eliminated, 
the varying amount of illumination received at 
the distant end would wholly depend upon the 
variations in sound at the transmitting end, and 
an exact reproduction of the original sounds 
would be obtained. This we can not expect yet, 
but the results already obtained lead one to hope 
that in time even this may be achieved. 

The receiver of the photophone, as at present 
arranged, consists of a large concave mirror, 
which reflects and focuses the light upon a se- 
lenium cell; this is connected with a battery, and 
a couple of ordinary telephones are included in 
the circuit. The selenium cell is very ingeniously 
adapted by Professor Bell to its purpose. It 
consists of alternate disks of brass and mica, the 
edges of which are coated with selenium, pared 
to make it as thin as possible, while yet exposing 
a sufficiently large surface to the action of the 
light. Any increase of light, falling upon this 
selenium cell, lessens its electric resistance ; hence 
the vibrations of the mirror (caused by the words 
spoken into the mouth-piece by the transmitter), 
altering somewhat the amount of light received 
upon the cell, reproduce themselves audibly, by 
means of the greater or less amount of electrici- 
ty thereby transmitted through the telephone. 
Both transmitter and receiver must, of course, 
be so supported as to be free to move, according 
to the direction in which the beam has to be sent 
or received. 

There are many difficulties in the practical 
working of this little instrument, but, though en- 
tirely satisfactory results have not yet been ob- 
tained, the principle is beyond dispute that sound 
and light can act upon one another in the manner 
described. Articulate speech has been trans- 
mitted by means of the telephone to a distance 
of some two hundred and thirty yards, the voice 
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being heard sometimes almost as loudly as in 
talking through an ordinary telephone, though 
the sound varies in intensity in an unaccountable 
manner. 

Professor Bell has arrived at many interesting 
results while experimenting upon this instrument. 
He has found that curious molecular changes 
take place not only in selenium, but also in thin 
surfaces of almost any substance; so that they 
respond, by audible vibrations, to the action of 
an intermittent beam of light. There is a great 
difference, however, in the sensitiveness of the 
different substances; vulcanite is one of the 
best, carbon is very good, but water is absolutely 
irresponsive, and glass, unsilvered, is also bad. 
Upon this discovery. Professor Bell has con- 
structed a simple form of photophone for trans- 
mitiing musical tones. 

A beam of light is thrown upon a mirror, and 
focused by a lens as before; at the focus is a 
disk, perforated round its circumference with 
numerous holes. From this disk, which can be 
rotated so that the beam passes through a va- 
rying number of holes, according to the speed 
of rotation, the light passes on to a receiving 
disk of ebonite, whence the sounds are conveyed 
by a tube to the listener. That these musical 
sounds—which are much louder than the spoken 
words—are really due to the action of light or 
radiant energy of some form, may be easily 
proved, for when the beam is interrupted by 
means of a disk of some opaque body, though 
the perforated disk is still rotating, nothing is 
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heard at the receiver. No wires are needed as 
conductors between the transmitter and the re- 
ceiver; the beam of light forms the only neces- 
sary connection, and this beam of light, with the 
simple apparatus described, has been the means 
of conveying distinct musical sounds to a dis- 
tance of more thana mile. Not that even this 
distance is a necessary limit, for there is no rea- 
son why the sound should not be carried as far 
as the light can be thrown. We have here, in 
fact, a musical heliostat. 

The real cause of the molecular changes ac- 
companying this action of an intermittent beam 
of light upon different substances is not yet cer- 
tain. It appears probable, however, that the va- 
rying electric resistances of selenium are directly 
due to light; while, as with the radiometer, ra- 
diant heat is probably the real source of those 
molecular changes which produce the audible vi- 
brations of vulcanite and other bodies. Whether, 
however, it be heat or light which is the original 
source of these vibrations, the wonder is equally 
great ; for, if it be heat, the molecules composing 
the substance must be cooled and heated with 
sufficient rapidity to respond to vibrations, of 
which there may be many hundreds in a second. 
Science is every day showing us that we are only 
beginning to discern the subtiler potencies of 
matter and energy, and we find that the goal of 
to-day becomes the starting-point of to-morrow, 
and that a barrier is no sooner reached than it 
becomes a gateway to new and wider views of 
truth. 

London Spectator. 





A STRANGE STORY. 


1 HAVE a strange, almost incredible, story to 
tell of an experience of my own one fearful 
night in the woods. Imagination had nothing to 
do with it, for I am a backwoodsman’s daughter, 
-accustomed to the wild sounds of the forest, the 
loneliness, and all that is terrifying to a novice. 
My father was a good man, serving God after 
his own simple fashion, seeing him and lov- 
ing him in his works. I have heard him hold 
forth on the provident ways of the beaver: 
“Why! the little critter’d starve in the cold 
season, if it hadn’t used its little flat tail for 
buildin’ its house, and then filled it with food in 
time!” I have heard him tell of the caribou: 
“ Look at thaz, too,” he would say, “and at the 
moose. Now, the caribou has to travel often a 
matter of twenty mile for his dinner, for he’s a 
dainty ‘un, and only eats the long gray moss that 


hangs from the trees—so God gave him snow- 
shoes, good as an Injun could make ’em, to skim 
over the ice-crust—while the big, heavy moose 
there, sinks right in. His dinner is close to 
hand. He could live for months on an acre- 
lot!” He would speak of the loon, and its 
adaptation in every way to its watery home— 
always ending such talk with: “All God’s 
works are ’pon honor ; there’s no half-way with 
him !” 

I was the only one left of ten children. My 
father, when mourning over and missing the 
others, would never complain, but only say: 
“ They're better off. Why! if we can’t trust the 
little children, that don’t know what wrong-doing 
is, and don’t know the meaning of sin, then 
there ain’t amy chance for us men!” And so he 
lived his quiet life—his heart beating close to 
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nature’s heart, and his soul unconsciously seek- 
ing and finding nature’s God. 

My mother must have been beautiful in her 
youth. She wasa lrette Canadienne, and her 
bright French spirits carried her gayly over many 
a hard trial in her life of frequent deprivations. 
One great, overshadowing sorrow of her life was 
the unaccountable disappearance of her little 
year-old daughter, her only beautiful child—the 
one in her own image, whom from the first she 
loved with a peculiar tenderness. 

The child had been left alone in her little 
birch-bark crib for a short half-hour, while 
mother was busy at the spring, a mile from 
home, in the midst of the woods. I, a little six- 
year-old, was off in the canoe with my father, 
as a treat for having been especially good the 
day before. Father and I had had a splendid 
time—we always did when we were away to- 
gether—and, our canoe full of trout, we were 
coming gayly home, toward evening, when a cold 
chill fell on our happiness, and my child’s heart 
felt a strange thrill as I read a sudden anxiety 
in my father’s face, whose every change I knew. 
His quick ear had caught the sound of mother’s 
voice, and, after a while, I, too, could hear a 
hopeless moaning, a dreadful, heart-broken sound. 
We found mother kneeling on the floor, her head 
leaning on the empty crib, and mourning as one 
that could not be comforted. The baby was 
gone. How, or where, we could not tell—we 
never knew. Weeks were spent in searching for 
her, and, at length, to save mother’s reason, 
father forced her to leave the pretty log-cabin in 
the woods by the lake, where this last sorrow 
had come upon her, and we went to Montreal. 

There we lived quietly for years during the 
winter-time. The nuns of the great convent of 
the Gray Sisters took charge of my education. 
Mother and I had neat little rooms in the French 
quarter, while father went off moose-hunting for 
weary months; but the summer-times we always 
spent with him. He would choose lovely spots 
for our summer encampments, but never on the 
site of the log-cabin deserted after the baby’s 
loss, until the summer of my nineteenth year. 
Then a great desire took possession of my 
mother to go once more to the old home. She 
had been very delicate that winter, and my great, 
rough father denied her nothing. I shudder 
when I think of that beautiful, direful place now 
—it seems as though our evil fate hovered about 
it. All the anguish I ever knew centers there! 

We passed one peaceful month together, dis- 
turbed only by distant rumors of the diphtheria, 
a scourge which seemed to be striding along 
from village to village, first on the river, then 
nearer us on the great lake; but we never thought 
of its touching us, until one miserable night, 
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when father came home, languid and feverish, 
from one of his numerous expeditions, and we 
read in his face that the ghastly finger of the 
scourge had set its mark uponhim. After the 
second day of anxiety about father, all strength 
seemed to desert my delicate little mother. 
From the first she had despaired about him, 
and now I saw that, if father’s life were taken, I 
should have to part with them both. 

Her life would die with his, for sorrow forges 
stronger bonds even than joy, and they had 
suffered so much together, his love always sup- 
porting her, that he had become life of her life. 
She could not exist alone. 

I struggled hand to hand, and sick at heart, 
against what I felt to be an inexorable fate, and 
on the afternoon of the eighth day I found my- 
self alone and almost despairing, save for the 
thought of the happiness of the two I had loved 
best in the world. 

The sunset came, as I sat by the lake-side, 
flooding my_desolated world with a heavenly 
glory, like a sign from them to me of their new- 
found joy. 

The stars had come out, before I ventured 
to return to the worse than deserted house. I 
could not hope for help from any neighbor until 
I sought it myself the next day, and I had to 
look forward to a night, how hormble I did not 
foresee, or I could not have endured it. What 
follows I could scarcely credit myself, if I did 
not bear on my hand a tangible proof of it in a 
well-defined scar; and, even now, I could not 
bear to write of that night’s experience, had not 
my children’s laughter and my loving husband's 
care long since banished all unnatural gloom 
from my life. 

While I had been sitting alone on the lake- 
shore, toward the evening, I had heard a dis- 
tant shot; it scarcely roused me. A sportsman, 
I thought, had wandered from his encamp- 
ment on the opposite shore, had seen some game 
in our wild woods, killed it, and his canoe had 
long since carried him away. In the gathering 
darkness I groped my way back through the 
familiar little path and reached my own door. 
I alone should pass the threshold in the future; 
their feet were still ; the busy feet that had toiled 
for me, followed me, and had been ever near 
me! I was to go on my rugged path alone! 
Heart-sick and overcome, I stopped at the door, 
and, leaning my head against it, sobbed in un- 
controllable despair. Tired out at length, I had 
grown quiet, and was just about to lift the latch, 
when a faint moan, as of an animal in pain, and 
close to me, startled me; then a death-like si- 
lence reigned. j 

I knew I had not been mistaken. I felt that 
I must forget myself and help the poor creature 
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in distress. ‘It is very good for strength to 
know that some one needs you to be strong.” No 
longer hesitating, I hurried into the little cabin, 
struck a light, and went in the direction whence 
the moan had reached my ears. I thought of the 
shot I had heard. It was quite possible a poor, 
wounded deer was lying in the bushes. Yes! I 
could now see its skin—unmistakably a fawn— 
spotted dun-color. It lay quite still— perhaps 
that moan had been its dying gasp!—and so I 
came quite close to it, leaned over, and, paralyzed 
with horror, saw my mother’s face, only young 
and very beautiful, as she must have looked when 
a girl, Deathly pale, dead, possibly, she lay— 
matted hair all about her face and clothed in 
doeskin. Just then she stirred; it was not death. 
All wonder ceased within me, every feeling fled 
before the thought that this being, whatever, 
whoever she was, might be saved to live. 

I dragged her the few steps into the house, 
laid her on my hemlock-boughs, untouched by 
me since the sickness visited us. Then I found 
a wound in the poor creature’s side and bound 
it up, bathed her head, and, in the quiet, now 
again I felt startled at seeing my mother’s image, 
young and fair, before me, and, when at length 
her great eyes opened, I felt it must be that sis- 
ter lost to me till now, and sent back in this sad 
hour to take my mother’s place. I leaned for- 
ward, in an access of tenderness, to welcome her, 
when a look of fright, an animal-like, wild terror 
took possession of her face, and a low sort of 
snarl broke from her human lips. 

The start she gave caused a fresh flow of 
blood; dimness passed over her eyes. Again I 
stanched the wound, and prepared nourishment 
in case she waked. Too busied in these ways 
for further speculation, only with a strange weight 
at my heart and weariness of body, suddenly I 
felt the gleam of eyes watching me. Such strange 
eyes! No human expression about them; a 
stealthy look in them now. Gently as I could I 
approached her side. She trembled and tried to 
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hide her head when I offered her my carefully 
prepared food. I moved away and studiously 
avoided any appearance of watching her. Yet I 
was intensely conscious of her every movement. 
I could see her eying eagerly, with a wretched, 
famished look, a raw venison steak that had been 
forgotten, and lay on the table close beside her, 
Stealthily, like a beast of prey, her feeble hand 
stole toward it, and in a moment she had torn it 
in pieces and devoured it. 

Horror filled my heart. Could this creature 
be human? I sat still in the corner, where, my- 
self unseen, I could watch and restrain her if 
necessary, and soon—weakness overcoming her 
—after this last effort she lay tossing in an un- 
easy sleep. 

Oh! I was so weary and so very lonely! The 
dreadful night was almost at an end. I went to 
her side, threw myself on the bed beside her, and 
put my arms about her neck. Again her won- 
derful eyes opened full in my face. I fixed them 
with my own. I caressed her, called her by the 
endearing names of old. I besought her to be 
gentle and to love me. I told her she was my 
own, the only creature left for me to love and 
care for! One short second it seemed as if a 
soul looked out of her glorious, deer-like eyes, 
then, with a groan as if she gave the struggle 
over, and with that low, fearful growl again, she 
fastened her white teeth in my hand. 

Shrieking with the pain, I fainted. When I 
came to myself dawn was struggling in at the 
window; leaf-shadows flickered on the floor. 
Fearful pain in my hand roused me at length, 
and a consuming thirst drove me into the woods 
toward the spring to allay it. 

I struggled through the underbrush, and there, 
close to the water, discerned a confused mass, 
There lay my poor sister, dead, her head pil- 
lowed on a wild-cat of the woods, shot by the 
same hand, probably, that had wounded her 
fatally. 

IcI. 
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Ps OVk hath its poppy-wreath, 
Not Night alone. 

I laid my head beneath 
Love’s lilied throne; 


Then to my sleep he brought 
This anodyne— 

The flower of many a thought 
And fancy fine, 
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A form, a face, no more: 
Fairer than truth; 

A dream from death’s pale shore ; 
The soul of youth. 


A dream so dear and deep, 
All dreams above, 

That still I pray to sleep— 
Bring Love back, Love! 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
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HE assertion so frequently made, that skill in 
handicrafts has declined and is declining, seems 
to be almost universally accepted as true. Ruskin 
has said so again and again; hosts of other critics 
have echoed the charge ; it is a favorite theory with 
virtuosos and connoisseurs, who love nothing without 
a touch of antiquity; and innumerable writers as- 
sume off-hand that what all these people so confi- 
dently affirm must not be questioned. What, now, if 
a little cursory investigation should bring us to ac- 
cept this general indictment with some small measure 
of reservation ? 

In all comparisons between workmanship of the 
present with that of the past, the work of to-day suffers 
greatly by one, perhaps unavoidable, circumstance— 
which is, that the selected work of bygone time, 
that which has survived, that which has made repu- 
tation in the midst of much inferior performance, 
is invariably made the standard by which the aver- 
age of current work is measured. Out of the past 
there comes down to us, for the most part, only the 
‘best work, or it is only by the best work that judg- 
. ment is formed. And it is the accumulation of this 
superior work, covering long periods and coming 
from many lands, that creates the vivid impression 
we have of ancient skill. Many splendid buildings 
and great paintings, many immortal books and ad- 
mirable specimens of handicraft, have come down to 
us, but long intervals have sometimes elapsed be- 
tween them, much inferior work has been altogether 
overlooked and forgotten ; it is like a distant land- 
scape in which we see only the hill-tops that seem to 
stand piled together, unconscious or ignorant of the 
level plains that intervene. It is therefore necessary, 
in comparing any kind of performance of to-day 
with that of the past, to select only the very best, to 
pass altogether by the mass of cheap and temporary 
productions, and confine ourselves to those things 
which confessedly employ our best skill. 

In judging of the immediate present it is also 
necessary to consider tendencies, and see whether the 
current is toward better or poorer performance. 
There are always periods of depression and reaction ; 
there are ceaseless mutations in human perform- 
ance as well as in human affairs There comes at 
one time a delight in certain kinds of skilled work, 
and then of course execution is much better—the 
tide rises; then come periods of indifference and 
neglect, and the tide fails. 

In the early part of the century machinery began 
coming into use asa substitute for hand-labor; all 
at once there was a rush, so to speak, in this direc- 
tion ; innumerable inventions sprang into being, and 
devices without end for hastening and cheapening 
work came into vogue. In a vast majority of things 
the introduction of machinery has been of great and 
almost unqualified benefit ; but in some articles, es- 
pecially those of an artistic or semi-artistic charac- 


ter, or such as afforded an opportunity for the oper- 
ation of individual taste and skill, the exchange of 
hand-labor for machine-labor was felt to be unfor- 
tunate. But the very fact that this feeling existed 
was a good sign ; and we already see the effect of it 
in the restoration of individual skill to many kinds of 
work. The economic law of supply and demand 
has manifested itself here just as it does in all other 
kinds of labor. The taste for artistic, individualized, 
hand-made objects has stimulated considerably the 
production of such objects, and, so long as this taste 
continues, craftsmen will be sure to respond to it. 
Whenever a craze for cheapness overrides everything 
else, real excellence in workmanship is impossible, 
and this has been one of the chronic obstacles to 
good work in this country. There must be a dis- 
criminating public of buyers before there can be a 
body of zealous and thoroughly skilled workers. _ 

It is quite out of our power to enter into any 
detailed examination of articles produced to-day in 
comparison with the same class in the past. Furni- 
ture and a few other articles may, however, be con- 
sidered for a brief space. We hear a great deal of 
the wonderful furniture of old times, but, after all, 
how little of it has come down to us ; and how in- 
evitably we see only the best, that which has stood the 
test of time! Then, however inferior the furniture 
of to-day may be to that produced in the past to 
gratify the pride of wealthy and luxurious patrons, 
there has certainly been an immense change for the 
better in the last thirty years—in the last dozen even 
—a change not only in execution but in design. A 
few years ago our chairs were all made of curved, 
distorted legs, and carved pieces glued on the backs ; 
our tables were outbreaks of fantastic rococo orna- 
mentation, commonly turned off by machinery ; but 
now it is not difficult to get a chair or table of sim- 
ple design, the ornament pure and a part of the 
structure itself, and thoroughly made. We have no 
doubt that a person so disposed could have made to 
order, in not a few of our shops, articles of furniture 
that would equal the best that exist anywhere. And, 
we repeat, the best of the past must be compared 
only with the best of to-day. In carpets and hang- 
ings there has been a very great improvement in 
taste ; in fact, only recently has it come to be un- 
derstood that floor-coverings and curtains should be 
quiet and simple in design, as the groundwork of 
the room. Necessarily these articles are made by 
machinery, and hence it is only the question of their 
design that is pertinent to our present inquiry. In 
wall-paper designs there has been an improvement 
that amounts to a revolution. In china and pottery 
there have been great changes. China decoration has 
advanced to an art, and some new forms of faience 
are singularly beautiful. The secret of a few old 
glazes has been lost, but the decoration at least of 
the new Limoges-ware is vastly more artistic than 
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much of the old. Collectors rave over rich, glazed 
majolica-ware, but, brilliant as the glaze is, who 
but a collector could find pleasure in the designs ? 
We can not speak with confidence of metal-ware ; 
old designs are copied and new ones are invented, 
but most of it is made doubtless by the aid of ma- 
chinery ; in silver-ware, however, America took 
the palm at the last Paris Exhibition. There is a 
notable revival of hand-carving, but obviously it 
must advance considerably before it can come near 
the superb work of Gibbons, or Verbruggen and 
other early Flemish carvers. In the manufacture of 
tools and implements there seems to be no little 
skill. No one in the present century can make 
blades like those famous ones of Toledo; but these 
exhibitions of marvelous skill are outcomes of the 
red-hot fervor of the time. When every gentleman 
bore arms and every one took a passionate pride in 
the beauty and perfection of his weapons, artisans 
worked under a stimulus that fairly put invention in 
their blood and execution in their finger-ends. 

This leads us to the point where we can obtain a just 
comprehension of what the nineteenth century is do- 
ing. We must compare not only our best articles 
with the best of the past, but we must compare those 
things that are outcomes of our fervor and zeal with 
similar conditions elsewhere. Iron is the substance 
of the era, and machinery its characteristic product. 
Here there have been fervor of invention and extreme 
beauty of execution. What clumsiness of form and 
design, and what rudeness of execution once; what 
precision, symmetry, marvelous execution, elegance, 
beauty, perfection, now! Can any one, who recalls 
our noble display of machinery at the Centennial 
Exhibition, stop to deplore deficiencies in a few other 
things? Excellence everywhere is the product of 
circumstances. The genius of this age does not ex- 
hibit itself in inventing glazes for faience, in making 
sword-blades, or in carving woods, but in machinery 
it finds its passion and its occasion. If we could 
reverse the ages, if we could display backward to 
the craftsmen of three centuries ago the wonders we 
have accomplished with iron, they would be filled 
with astonishment and admiration, not only at the 
ingenious devices, the amazing functions which we 
have taught machinery to perform—they would rec- 
ognize and praise the workmanlike perfection of 
form and construction. 

It may be, therefore, after all, that our craftsmen 
are not losing either cunning or skill! It may be 
that those persons who whine over our deficiencies 
may not have surveyed the whole field ; may not have 
discovered that comparisons must not be made spe- 
cifically but generally ; that one age differs from an- 
other in the direction of its energies, without differ- 
ing from it in the sum of its forces. 


THE editor of the “ Evening Post” thinks that 
“gaudily covered and gilt-bedecked bookbindings 
are coming to be more and more fashionable,” and 
that it is “‘nonsense to cover books as we do,” the 
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function of a book-cover being simply to protect the 
book. ‘‘ When men,” it says, “learn to associate 
plainness of binding with literary worth, and to think 
of gaudily decorated books as books of small worth 
inside, the end of false art in bookbinding will be at 
hand.” 

No one will undertake to defend over-ornamented 
book-covers, but the notion that art may not decorate 
the cover of a book, because the cover has primarily 
only a utilitarian purpose, is to apply a principle to 
bookbinding that is utterly without recognition in 
other things. From the beginning of the race, men 
have taken pride in decorating and ornamenting al- 
most everything their hands have touched, without 
regard to its primary purpose. Houses are de- 
signed for shelter, yet they are made splendid with 
costly material and many ornamental devices; ap- 
parel is intended for protection, yet human ingenuity 
is taxed to its utmost in order to make it beautiful ; 
plates and dishes are intended to hold food, yet in 
all ages skillful artists have painted and decorated 
them ; vehicles are constructed to bear us over rough 
roads, yet we have taken pride in giving them grace 
of form and beauty of ornament ; and, in the same 
way, implements of war, tools of trade, utensils for 
domestic use, and objects of every kind, have been 
more or less incised, carved, painted, or in some way 
decorated. In fact, the desire to make ordinary 
things beautiful has, in many periods, amounted to 
a passion, and art-critics are continually condemning 
us for our indifference and deficiencies in this par- 
ticular. In bookbinding, no less than in other things, 
there has always been a desire for splendor. In no 
country or age, unless with us, has “ plainness of 
binding been associated with literary worth.” On 
the contrary, in old times, books that were prized 
were given costly and brilliant covers ; they were set 
with gems and adorned with lavish and loving care, 
To such an extent was this carried, that art-museums 
now consider the begemmed and inlaid bindings that 
have come down to us as among their most precious 
treasures. Nor isit, indeed, wholly true that plain- 
ness of binding is even now associated with literary 
worth. Books of permanent value are often sent 
forth by publishers in very plain bindings, but this is 
confessedly because, being of genuine literary worth, 
a temporary cover is given to the sheets until the 
owner shall have them permanently encased in cov- 
ers of stamped and gilded leather. The most sump- 
tuous of all bindings are bestowed upon such books, 
as any one will discover who enters the libraries of 
men of wealth. 

Undoubtedly a great many books are over- 
adorned, and the decoration is frequently inappro- 
priate. But, then, this is true of everything, and hence 
it is not an argument for the discontinuance of deco- 
rative binding. And, further, it is scarcely true that 
taste in this particular has declined. The application 
of color to cloth binding has been rendered more 
feasible, and hence, whereas twenty or thirty years 
ago books were often covered with an excess of gilt- 
work, the gilding is now relieved with black stamp- 
ings and illuminated with colors. The addition of 
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bright colors would have been a dangerous feature, 
had not the introduction of lines stamped in black 
come into vogue at the same time, so that now, while 
book-covers are often very elaborate, they are more 
artistic than at the time when gilding was the sole 
resource of the binder. There has been a marked 
improvement, moreover, in the character of the de- 
signs used—the same improvement that we see now 
in all the arts of design—principally in the substitu- 
tion of artistic forms for realistic natural objects. 

It is, of course, open to objection that this deco- 
ration is generally applied to cloth, a material that 
fades and is not durable. It would be better, we 
think, if cloth binding were kept to its original pur- 
pose, merely as a temporary cover until the volume 
could be bound in leather. But so few books are 
rebound in this country that it is useless to look for 
a change in this particular. For our part, we should 
prefer the French custom—that is, that publishers 
should simply stitch all books in paper covers, with 
untrimmed edges, thus allowing each individual to 
have his books bound in sets according to his indi- 
vidual taste, with such uniformities and diversities as 
he might determine upon. One of the worst results of 
our plan now is that, as every book is bound by the pub- 
lisher in entire disregard of every other book, a col- 
lection of volumes presents a most distasteful medley 
of colors and ornamentation, even when each indi- 
vidual book is unobjectionable in itself. If people 
took all the pride in their books that they should, 
they would discourage the practice that brings this 
about ; they would ask the publishers to send their 
volumes forth in the simplest covers possible, not 
because decorated bindings are objectionable, but in 
order that they might have their volumes rebound in 
permanent material, in styles that suit them. And, 
were this generally done, there would be great changes 
in the art of binding. Hand-work would be more 
abundant, and, of course, styles more distinct and 
individual ; we should have back something of the 
old medizeval passion for rich and artistic adornment 
in book-covers. 

The writer in the “‘ Post” does not say that ex- 
cessive adornment on book-covers is peculiar to this 
country, but we suspect that many persons will in- 
fer ig from the article in question. The fact is, 
English books are commonly more decorated than 
ours ; their designs are more varied and striking, but 
they more frequently err by excesses than we do. 
We have known instances of English books being 
rendered fairly unsalable in this country on account 
of their over-decoration. The gaudily painted paper 
covers so popular there in railway libraries have never 
been tolerated here. Our national taste may be very 
false, but we may as well have all the advantage that 
the recognition of this fact will give us. 


Ir is confidently believed that American wood- 
engraving now beats the world. That a great deal 
of excellent work is done here, no one can deny; but 
are the people who speak so confidently fully in- 
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structed in what has been done in former years else- 
where, and how far the much-praised present meth- 
ods will stand the test of searching criticism? It is 
entirely true that many things are now done in wood- 
engraving that is new to the art ; but novelties are 
not necessarily improvements, and new fashions in 
art are apt to have more fame than they deserve. 
We can not, for our part, believe for a moment that 
the old masters of the art would have been incapable 
of producing all the effects that we see to-day, had 
they for a moment considered it legitimate to do so. 
It was not thought the true province of wood-engrav- 
ing to imitate other arts—to labor for effects of steel 
or mezzotint engraving, of crayon or charcoal draw- 
ing, or of lithography. The ambition formerly was 
not to produce novelties, but to reach genuine excel- 
lence. The best workmanship was not so generally 
in demand as it is now, the magazines, particularly, 
contenting themselves with inferior cuts; but there 
were books published every year that contained some 
masterpieces in the art. It will, doubtless, strike 
some persons as very old-fashioned to speak of the 
old Birket Foster illustrated books; but did not the 
cuts in those books possess every true quality of art 
—tone, texture, atmosphere, color, and satisfying 
beauty? Perhaps they were not so broad and virile 
as some of the cuts of to-day ; but other artists of his 
time exhibited strength, while the delicate grace of 
Birket Foster’s pencil was reproduced by the en- 
gravers with great fidelity. Those who can remem- 
ber Linton’s illustrated volume of English lake sce- 
nery will recall another work full of brilliant engrav- 
ing. There is a volume now before us that is per- 
haps wholly unknown in this country, called ‘‘ Nature 
Pictures,” by J. H. Dell, published ten years ago in 
London, which contains some remarkable specimens 
of wood-engraving. The style is widely different 
from that preferred here, being generally in fac-simile 
instead of tint, which experts hold to be the most 
laborious form of engraving. The fashion is very 
different from the new school methods, but the rich- 
ness of texture and the strength and character of the 
effects are quite remarkable. 

How easy it would have been for the Birket 
Foster engravers, and others of the period, to have 
brought their performances to the level of to-day— 
to have made them harsh and rugged, to have con- 
verted the intelligible into the unintelligible, to have 
introduced meaningless forms and effects, to have 
changed light and shadow into monotonous gray, to 
have blotted out the sun, to have made sky and 
ground artistically interchangeable, to have substi- 
tuted brush-marks for texture, to have transformed 
charming pastoral scenes into bewildering Chinese 
puzzles! The difficulty is, there was no disposition 
then to play tricks with the graver; it was presump- 
tion that was lacking rather than capacity. Ina re- 
cent number of one of our illustrated magazines there 
is a picture, which we have shown to many persons 
to see if they could definitely say whether the ground 
is covered with snow or not, or whether the hour is 
night or day, and in every instance the problem was 
admitted to be beyond solution, No sentiment of 
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mystery is involved in the subject ; it is simply a 
drawing of a court or quadrangle, and ought to tell 
a straightforward story. But the whole of the new- 
school engravings, so called, exhibit these inexpli- 
cable features. Given a gray sky, a gray ground, 
identical in treatment, a few strange, dark forms in 
the middle space, and we have a picture—or a 
“symphony,” or a “ nocturne,” or an “ arrangement,” 
or an “impression,” or anything an ecstatic fancy 
ray call it. A singular circumstance in all these 
pictures is, that the sun never shines, Gray is the 
prevailing and predominant hue. We are ready to 
adinit that this gray tint is sometimes very pleasing, 
and it is a quality that, if rightly employed, will al- 
ways greatly enhance the artistic value of an engrav- 
ing ; but gray at all times and in all places, without 
reason or meaning, dead levels of gray for sky, and 
dead levels of gray for ground, and dead level of 
gray elsewhere, for no other reason than to multiply 
the tone, is transparently a theory gone mad. We 
can not do without form, color, contrast, texture, and 
meaning in pictures ; and it will be discovered ere 
long that it does not require a high order of talent to 
substitute for these things mere confusion and caprice. 

But all our wood-engraving is not of this strange 
character. A few recent examples seem to us to 
embrace all the good qualities of the art, new and 
old. This is notably the case in many of the en- 
gravings in “American Painters,” and in the il- 
lustrations to Mr. Hamilton Gibson’s ‘ Pastoral 
Days,” which have been gathered from ‘“ Harper’s 
Magazine,” where they first appeared, into a hand- 
some volume. The subjects in “ Pastoral Days” 
are all of New England country life—of its forests, 
its streams, its meadows, its flowers, its changing 
seasons—and Mr. Gibson has given us, with great 
affluence, his cherished impressions of them. His 
drawings have not every desirable quality ; they per- 
haps lack in strength and largeness, but they are full 
of infinite grace and tenderness, and ripe with poetic 
feeling ; and these qualities the engravers have with 
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infinite skill faithfully reproduced, And they are 
just what all art ought to be—perfectly comprehen- 
sible to everybody of ordinary intelligence. There 
is no strange, occult beauty in them, no forms or 
effects that can not be instantly understood, no affec- 
tation of method, but pure, transparent ideas admi- 
rably expressed. To this same perfection all good 
engraving must come, for art can only be permanent 
when it rests on sound, balanced ideas, and employs 
for its purposes lawful and logical methods. 





’ 


A WRITER in the “‘Contemporary Review,” in 
an article entitled “ Village Life in New England,” 
utters the following: ‘‘ Two hundred years, with a 
totally different environment from that of the old 
country, has somewhat modified or differentiated the 
New-Englander; but it is questionable whether he 
does not bear more resemblance to our common 
ancestors than does the Englishman of to-day. The 
‘Pilgrim fathers,’ whose portraits are carefully pre- 
served, certainly had more of the Yankee than the 
John Bull in their faces.” This being true, the pe- 
culiarities of our national physiognomy may be due 
to characteristics of the original settlers and not to 
climatic influences, as we hear so generally as- 
serted. We once took occasion in these pages to 
point out that neither the French settlers in Canada, 
the descendants of creoles in Louisiana, nor the 
Germans in Pennsylvania, have undergone any no- 
ticeable modifications of type, and drew from the 
fact the inference that the physical variation be- 
tween the typical Yankee and the typical English- 
man of to-day is due to a difference of diet and 
habit instead of climate. But, if the “Contemporary ” 
writer is right, there really has been no change in 
the American phystgue, our ancestors having been 
of a spare, austere type, like their descendants, 
rather than of the jovial, high-feeding class whose 
burly physical characteristics are so commonly con- 
sidered typical of John Bull. 


Hotes for Renders, 


ONSIDERING the amount of attention that 
has been concentrated upon the negro during 

the past two or three generations in this country, it 
is certainly surprising that it should have been re- 
served for Mr. Joel Chandler Harris to make the 
first authentic and adequate collection of his folk- 
lore, plantation legends, songs, proverbs, and sayings. 
It is the more surprising, because, if the negro has 
made any really native and original contribution to 
literature or to the general sum of human thought 
and knowledge, it is to be sought in these myths of 
the old plantation, with which every Southerner in 
his childhood is more or less familiar, and which 
occupy probably a very conspicuous place in his 
recollection of childish pleasures. It is only to chil- 
dren, be it observed, that they are commonly told, the 


negro being very reluctant in general to open his 
budget before an unsympathetic and possibly in- 
credulous listener ; and this is the reason, probably, 
why they have never before found their way into 
literature. To the intelligence of children and of 
others in that primitive stage which fails to perceive 
the incongruity of the semi-human pranks and rival- 
ries of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Wolf, Brer Tar- 
rypin, and Brer Tukky Buzzud, these stories are fas- 
cinating to a degree that no folk-lore has surpassed ; 
and, now that they are accessible in literary form, 
many grown people will enjoy them for their dra- 
matic action, their realism, their shrewd insight into 
character, their gleams of.poetic imagination, and 
their genuine racy humor. 

It isa great piece of good fortune that “ Uncle 
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Remus ; his Stories, Songs, and Sayings” have been 
first introduced to the public by so skillful an artist 
as Mr. Harris. He has arranged the legends in such 
a manner as to secure for them an almost epical con- 
‘secutiveness and development ; he has embroidered 
the telling of them with little episodes and interludes 
which aid materially in emphasizing their local color ; 
and his portrait of Uncle Remus—as faithful and 
realistic as a photograph, but with touches that no 
mere photographer could hope to achieve—is one of 
the best things in the book. So good is it, indeed, 
that we are inclined to think that ‘‘ Uncle Remus” 
‘will utterly dispossess the dynasty of “‘ Pompey” and 
“Cuffy,” and take a permanent place among the 
great race-types, of which “ Pat” is the most com- 
plete and significant exemplar. 


AMONG the many discoveries announced by Doc- 
tor Schliemann in his. mighty book on “ Ilios,” not 
the least striking is that there was not one Troy, but 
seven. His explorations at Hissarlik have brought 
to light the remains of seven distinct cities superin- 
cumbent one above another, in strata, as it were. It 
is the third or burned city which he identifies as the 
Homeric Ilium, and among its dééris he found no 
less than ten treasures, thus illustrating Homer’s 
statement that ‘‘ Priam’s city used to be far-famed 
for its wealth in gold and bronze.” Doctor Schlie- 
mann does not forget, however, that Homer was not 
an historian but an epic poet, and his researches do 
not tend to confirm the literal accuracy of the great 
poet’s descriptions. ‘‘I wish,’ he says, ‘I could 
have proved Homer to have been an eye-witness of 
the Trojan war! Alas! I can not do it. At his 
time swords were in universal use and iron was 
known, whereas they were totally unknown at Troy. 
Besides, the civilization he describes is later by cen- 
turies than that which I have brought to light in the 
excavations, Homer gives us the legend of Ilium’s 
tragic fate, as it was handed down to him by pre- 
ceding bards, clothing the traditional facts of the 
war and the destruction of Troy in the garb of his 
own day. Neither will I maintain that his acquaint- 
ance with the Troad and with Troy was that of a 
resident ; but certainly he was not without personal 
knowledge of the localities, for his descriptions of 
the Troad in general, and of the plain of Troy in 
particular, are too truthful for us to believe that he 
could have drawn all his details from the ancient 
myth. If, as appears likely, he visited the plain in 
the ninth century B.C., he would probably have found 
the Aolic Hium ‘s!ready long established, having its 
Acropolis on Hissarlik and its lower town on the 
site of Novum Ilium. It would, therefore, be but 
natural that he should depict Priam’s Troy as a large 
city, with an Acropolis called Pergamos, the more so 
as in his time every large city had its Acropolis. My 
excavations have reduced the Homeric Ilium to its 
real proportions.” And those proportions, it may 
be added, are somewhat disillusioning ; for Doctor 
Schliemann has made it clear that the renowned city 
which withstood for ten long years the heroic efforts 
of the united Greek army, and which at last was 
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captured only by a stratagem, can hardly have 
housed three thousand inhabitants. 


THE ‘‘ Athenzeum ” concludes a review of Ten- 
nyson’s new volume, ‘ Ballads and Other Poems,” 
with a dissertation on English blank verse, which we 
here append : 


‘There seems to be a fatality about the writing of 
English blank verse. The fundamental difference be- 
tween rhymed verse and blank verse is that while rhymed 
verse has for support harmony, melody, rhyme, color, 
and what not, and can, in the level and working passages 
of a poem, dispense with mere distinction or style, blank 
verse, though it has all these save rhyme, can not without 
distinction or style exist at all; and, if the mere working 
portions of a poem are too level in matter to call up the 
glow requisite to give this distinction, an artificial distinc- 
tion has to be manufactured for blank verse to distin- 
guish it from prose. Moreover, as in other matters of 
distinction or individual accent, the poet’s style is sure to 
reach its culmination, and then it is liable to at once de- 
generate into mere manner—to afterward sink further 
stillinto mannerism. The poet begins by modeling his 
style upon that of previous writers or a previous writer— 
strikes out at last'a style of his own, works in it, elabo- 
rates it, brings it to perfection, and then overdoes it. 
Shakespeare is an illustrious example of this. He began 
by imitating Marlowe, but, finding (what most likely 
Marlowe would have found had he lived) that the ‘ mighty 
line’ is quite unfitted to render the varied and fluctuant 
life of drama (being really an epic movement), he in- 
vented a style of his own. The miracle of this style is 
that the pleasure we get from it is a something between 
the pleasure afforded by perfect prose rhythm and the 
pleasure afforded by poetic rhythm. And when we con- 
sider that the pleasure afforded by poetic rhythm is that 
of expecting the fulfillment of a recognized law of ca- 
dence, while the pleasure afforded by prose rhythm is 
that its cadences shall come upon us by surprise, it is no 
wonder if Shakespeare is the only poet who can catch 
and secure both these kinds of pleasure and alternate 
them. But even Shakespeare was human: the older he 
got and the more he drank the delight of faithfully ren- 
dering Nature, the more he felt inclined to make the ex- 
pected cadence (the cadence of art) yield to the unex- 
pected cadence (that of nature); and in some of his 
latest plays there are often between the great passages 
tracts of matter which, so far as any metrical music goes, 
might as well have been written in prose. And in the 
same way Milton, beginning also with Marlowe’s move- 
ment, carrying it to its highest possible point in the early 
books of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ could hardly finish the poem 
without being overmastered by the style natural to his 
own didactic instincts, which in ‘ Paradise Regained’ 
flattened the lines and produced his mannerism. 

‘¢In the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ Mr. Tennyson had reached 
a style exceedingly noble of its kind; it seemed to com- 
bine the excellences of Wordsworth and of Milton. And 
the blank verse of ‘Guinevere’ was also very fine, though 
there were unpleasant affectations—such obvious tricks, 
for instance, as that of seeking perpetually to get em- 
phasis by throwing a long pause after the first foot of the 
line, a device which Milton had already made so stale 
that it is surprising any successor dared to venture upon 
it. But from the publication of ‘Guinevere’ Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s style stiffened with every poem, became more 
mannered and more cold, and it almost seems from the 
blank-verse pieces in this volume as if it will not revive. 
It is, however, rash to prophesy anything of a poet who 
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has shown such amazing power of rejuvenescence as Mr, 
Tennyson has displayed in some of these poems.” 


Tue “Saturday Review,” however grudgingly 
it speaks of American literature generally, has al- 
ways a good word to say of the issues of our na- 
tional and State governments. In a recent notice 
of Lieutenant Sigsbee’s ‘‘ Deep-Sea Sounding,” * 
issued from the Government printing-office at Wash- 
ington, it speaks as follows: 


‘‘The debts that science and literature owe to the 
Government at Washington and to the Engineering De- 
partment of the Federal War Office are great and well 
known, if only for the publications that have recorded 
for the public benefit the various surveys undertaken and 
carried out with unsparing diligence and marvelous com- 
pleteness at the national cost. No year has passed in 
which we have not had to acknowledge more than one 
such obligation, especially on the part of geographers 
and geologists, often for researches which hardly could, 
and certainly which would not, have been undertaken, at 
any rate for a generation to come, by private persons or 
even by scientific societies. There is nothing limited or 
petty in the views of the Federal Government or in the 
work of its officers ; the labors of the latter and the liber- 
ality of the former might serve as an example to the 
most diligent of scientific enthusiasts or the wealthiest of 
societies. The work immediately before us is a 
signal specimen of the thorough-going way in which the 
work is done, and shows how completely the most eager 
and enthusiastic specialists in the service of the Union 
can rely on the willingness of their Government to incur 
any expense necessary to render available to the world 
at large even the most purely technical of their labors. 
That the Naval Department at Washington should pub- 
lish in the completest form, and with every aid that the 
art of the printer, the photographer, and the engraver 
could lend to render the researches of the explorer in- 
telligible even to unscientific readers, all the results of 
their dredging and sounding expeditions in the Gulf of 
Mexico and elsewhere, is only what those who know the 
usual practice of the American Government would have 
expected. But even from that Government we should 
hardly have looked for this elaborate and beautifully 
illustrated memoir intended only to explain, for the 
benefit of those engaged in the same pursuits, the 
methods and instruments employed, the difficulties that 
have been encountered, and the manner in which they 
have been overcome. ... It is vain, we suppose, to 
hope that for long years to come even the most ad- 
vanced and most enlightened of European powers will 
take a tithe of the pains that America has taken at once 
to encourage her scientific servants to do their very best, 
and to render the fruit of their labors and researches 
useful to others.” 


THE London literary journals have, as a whole, 
treated Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘“‘ Endymion” rather 
more favorably than the critics here have done. 
The “Saturday Review” thinks ‘it pleasant to find 
that a statesman, driven from the highest position in 
England, has had at an advanced age sufficient elasti- 





* The full title of the work is as follows: Deep-Sea 
Sounding and Dredging: a Description and Discussion 
of the Methods and Appliances used on board the Survey 
Steamer Blake. By Charles D. Sigsbee, Lieutenant- 
Commander, United States Navy. 
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city of spirit and freshness of mind to write the most 
popular book of the year.” The ‘‘ Atheneum” de- 
clares that ‘‘it is excellently written,” and that ‘‘ the 
author has never so fully proved himself able to 
produce quiet, graceful, English prose. It is full,” 
it goes on to say, “of epigrammatic turns of thought 
and speech,” but admits that ‘‘as a story the book 
will probably be found disappointing.” The “ Spec- 
tator’’ pronounces the book ‘‘a poor and flashy one, 
with plenty of cleverness in it,” and concedes that 
‘‘we must take Lord Beaconsfield—unreality, grandi- 
osity, and all—as he is, and let him amuse us as he 
will; and, if we do this and come to his pages with 
no preconceived ideal of our own, there is a good 
deal here to amuse us.” The ‘‘ Academy” says that 
the book is bright, ‘‘ with not a dull page from cover 
to cover,” and thinks “the brightness not that of a 
flower; it has neither softness nor environing per- 
fume—it is that of a jewel,” and concludes as fol- 
lows: “Let us take heart for ourselves, and have a 
pride in this ‘gay grandsire’ of fiction ‘skilled in 
gestic lore,’ who, worn by fatigues of office, yet 
gallantly— 
‘Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore.’ ” 


BUCKLE speaks of the highest intellects in Ger- 
many having outstripped the general progress of the 
nation. ‘There is no sympathy between the two 
parties, nor are there at present means by which 
they may be brought into contact. Their great au- 
thors address themselves, not to their country, but 
to each other.” A similar condition of things exists 
with many poets, English, German, and French, of 
whom other poets and a few critics talk and write 
continually, without in the least enlisting the con- 
cern of the rest of the world. Peter Bayne, author 
of ‘‘ Lessons from my Masters,” prefaces a volume 
on Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté, which has 
just been published in England, with an essay on 
poetry, from which we quote a passage that indi- 
cates unmistakably the reason why these poets have 
so limited a public: 

‘* Poets of one class observe the beauties of nature 
with exquisite accuracy, but have, comparatively speak- 
ing, no hold upon the interests, passions, thoughts, ac- 
tivities of men. ‘These poets love color for its own sake, 
form for its own sake, and are consummate in execution. 
With the warring, the working, the passionate loving, of 
the dusty throng around them, they have little sym- 
pathy ; from humanity they ask only such lovely tints 
and hues as may afford play to their artistic skill. Their 
highest name, perhaps, is Keats. In delicate felicity of 
execution his work will challenge comparison with any 
the world ever saw. Shakespeare himself can not excel 
him in his own walk. But he cares little for common 
interests, common feelings, common life. A hundred 
generations of fighting men have thrilled to the harp, or 
to echoes from the harp, of Homer. The gray-haired 
farmer, as he harnesses his old mare, thinks of the genial 
notes of Burns. The furnace-man, as he groans and 
sweats, is happier because Schiller sang the song of the 
bell. But what plowman or blacksmith ever heard the 
name of Keats? what carpenter, as he plied adze or 
hammer, what fisherman, as he furled his sail, ever mur- 
mured a ditty of the London school? They are experts 
writing for experts.” 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows: “I 
find in the ‘Journal’ for January the first part of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s story, translated, of ‘ Les Vieux 
de la Vieille.’ Permit me to suggest to you that 
there is an error in the English title—‘ The Veterans 
of Yesterday ’—the translator having fallen into the 
error of reading ‘la Veille ’—yesterday—instead of 
‘la Vieille ’—the old. The meaning in the French 
is, ‘The Old Men of the Old Army’; and although, 
I believe, the French confine the term ‘ veterans’ to 
old soldiers who are still in service, the title might 
be rendered in English ‘The Veterans of the Old 
Guard’ (or of the old army).” We assure the writer 
of the above that the translator fell into no error, 
but adopted the title, ‘‘ Veterans of Yesterday,” for 
what he considered good reasons. It is not a literal 
rendition of the French title, it is true, but it is not 
thought necessary in cases of this kind to follow 
the original exactly. The translator chose ‘ The 
Veterans of Yesterday ” as more graphic and expres- 
sive than ‘‘ The Veterans of the Old Guard,” and as 
indicating not only the Old Guard, but that they 
had fought their last fight, and are at rest. 


LADY EasTLAKE has written a life or sketch of 
Mrs. Grote, wife of the historian, which the ‘‘ Athe- 
nezum ” considers not a success. It describes the 
work as a study, but adds that Mrs. Grote was 
neither remarkable enough nor well enough known 
for such a study. ‘If, says the “ Athenzeum,” “the 
reader wishes to form an estimate of Mrs. Grote’s 
intellectual powers, Lady Eastlake will not help 
him very much. She compares Mrs. Grote both to 
Madame de Sévigné and Madame de Staél, but she 
acknowledges that she can not make much of either 
comparison, and, in fact, the attempt to compare 
them is a little absurd. Mrs. Grote’s letters were 
very shrewd and sensible, but certainly not brilliant, 
and her only important book, ‘ The Life of George 
Grote,’ is (as has been said) singular and eccentric 
rather than well written—Mrs. Grote’s reputation 
really rests on her conversation, and that in the very 
nature of things is the least enduring foundation for 
any reputation. She was a bright, clever woman of 
the world, with few prejudices, somewhat audacious, 
extremely well read, and gifted with a perfect mem- 
ory.” 


—_——— 


In an ample volume of eight hundred pages, fully 
equipped with maps and plans, and embellished with 
about eighteen hundred illustrations, Dr. Schliemann 
narrates briefly the story of his life and work, and then 
describes in greater detail the results of his ‘‘ Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout the 
Troad in the Years 1871-’72-’73-’78-’79.". Professor 
Virchow contributes a general preface to the volume, 
and other eminent archzologists, such as Max Miller, 
Brugsch-Bey, A. H. Sayce, Professor Mahaffy, M. A. 
Postolaccas, A. J. Duffield, and M. E. Burnouf, have 
lent their aid in elucidating special points raised by Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries and speculations. Published 
by Murray in London and Harper & Brothers in New 
York, no expense or pains have been spared to render 


the work a truly monumental one, worthy in all respects 
of the theme with which it deals and of the extraordinary 
achievements which it records.—A very stormy and stir- 
ring epoch of Irish history is dealt with by Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy in his ‘‘ Young Ireland” (Appletons), 
which, though it covers only the brief period from 1840 
to 1845, is especially valuable because it traces to their 
fountain-head many of the opinions and grievances that 
are now agitating the Irish people. The author partici- 
pated in many of the events which he records, and knew 
most of the persons whom he portrays, and his object is 
to explain ‘‘ why Ireland is distressed and discontented 
while England is prosperous and loyal.”—Under the title 
of ‘‘Certain Men of Mark” (Roberts Brothers), Mr, 
George Makepeace Towle has collected a series of ani- 
mated biographical sketches of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck, Gambetta, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright, 
and the reigning Emperors of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. The feature of the sketches is the number of 
personal anecdotes which they contain.—From the same 
publishers comes a brief but interesting ‘‘ Memoir of 
Governor Andrew, with Personal Reminiscences,” by 
Peleg W. Chandler, to which are added two hitherto un- 
published literary discourses, and the impressive valedic- 
tory address to the two branches of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, delivered January 5, 1866.—Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat (Boston) have issued a satisfactory American edi- 
tion of Madame De Witt’s sketch of ‘‘ Monsieur Guizot 
in Private Life,’ which was reviewed at considerable 
length in our November number.—Dr. W. G. Blaikie’s 
‘¢ Personal Life of David Livingstone ”’ (Harpers) is com- 
piled chiefly from the unpublished journals in the pos- 
session of Dr. Livingstone’s family, and aims to make 
the world better acquainted with his character rather 
than to describe the discoveries and explorations that 
have already been placed before the public in his own 
books, It is the work of one who is a warm admirer 
without being a panegyrist.—The fourth volume of 
Kinglake’s ‘‘ Invasion of the Crimea” (Harpers) is en- 
titled ‘‘The Winter Troubles,” and narrates what a 
writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” calls ‘‘the most 
tragic and disastrous chapter of English military history 
since the peace of 1815.” It is as piquant as its prede- 
cessors, and contains vivid sketches of the more active 
and marked personalities of the time, in civil as well as 
in military life. 

In poetry the last month or two have been more than 
usually prolific. The ‘‘ Poems” of Edwin Arnold is the 
outcome of the great suceess of his ‘‘ Light of Asia,” and 
contains such cf his miscellaneous verses and translations 
as seemed, in the estimation of his publishers (Roberts 
Brothers), likely to interest American readers. Most of 
the original poems are on Oriental themes, and the most 
striking are two dealing with death and the future life— 
‘““She and He,” and ‘After Death in Arabia.”—The 
‘Poems ” of George Arnold, in a complete edition, ap- 
pear with the imprint of Osgood & Co., and, besides a 
portrait, contain a biographical sketch of the poet by his 
friend William Winter.—‘‘ Under the Olive” is the title 
ef a collection of poems by Mrs. Anne Fields, inspired 
mostly by classical themes and traditions (Houghton, 
Mifflm & Co.).—A similar collection of Lucy Larcom’s 
poems, bearing the imprint of the same publishers, is en- 
titled ‘‘ Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and other Poems,” and 
is as distinctly modern in subjects and sentiment as the 
other is antique.—A slender volume of ‘‘ Ballads and 
Other Poems” (Osgood) comprises Tennyson’s most re- 
cent poetical work of a miscellaneous character. In it are 
‘* The Revenge : A Ballad of the Fleet,” the ‘‘ Defense 
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of Lucknow,” the ‘‘ Dedicatory Poem to the Princess 
Alice,” and several other pieces that have been previously 
published, but the greater portion of its contents now ap- 
pear for the first time.—From the various periodicals in 
which they originally appeared, Mr. William Pitt Palmer 
has collected his poems, over a hundred in number, and 
issued them through Messrs. Putnam as ‘‘ Echoes of Half 
a Century.”—The annual offering of the youthful poets, 
Elaine and Dora Read Goodale, is called this time ‘‘ All 
Round the Year: Verses from Sky Farm,” and, besides 
the new pieces, includes the thirty poems hitherto pub- 
lished in illustrated form in the volume entitled ‘In 
Berkshire with the Wild Flowers.” Some of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Gibson’s tasteful illustrations to the latter are also 
reproduced (Putnams).—A volume in dainty binding and 
of great typographical beauty, with four autotype engrav- 
ings, comprises ‘‘ The Microcosm and Other Poems,” by 
Dr. Abraham Coles, author of ‘‘ Dies Ire in Thirteen 
Versions,” and of several other volumes of verse of a 
more or less devotional character (Appletons).—Thomas 
Brower Peacock’s ‘‘ Rhyme of the Border War” (Carle- 
ton) is an historical poem of the Kansas-Missouri guerrilla 
conflicts before and during the late civil war, and has for 
its leading character the famous guerrilla captain, Quan- 
trell.—Mr. William Leighton, author of several historical 
dramas, publishes through the Lippincotts a collection of 
his miscellaneous verses under the title of ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Dream and Other Poems.” 

Among novels, the Rev. E. P. Roe’s ‘A Day of Fate”’ 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) has had time to find some twenty- 
five thousand readers since its appearance upon our table. 
—An anonymous story, ‘‘ My Marriage,” very similar in 
character and quality to those in their ‘‘ No-Name Series,” 
comes to us from Messrs. Roberts Brothers.—Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., issues his latest novelette, ‘‘ Washington 
Square,” through Messrs. Harper .& Brothers, with the 
illustrations provided for it by Mr. George Du Maurier, 
as it appeared in the ‘* Cornhill Magazine.”—‘ Ben Hur: 
A Tale of the Christ” (Harpers), is an historical novel, in 
which General Lew Wallace, author of ‘‘ The Fair God,”’ 
aims to bring to the aid of the Biblical account of Christ 
such confirmation as he has been able to gather from out- 
side sources.—The latest additions to the ever-enjoyable 
“* Leisure-Hour Series’? (Holt) are ‘‘A Dreamer,” by 
Katherine Wylde, and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ The 
Trumpet Major.”—‘‘ Nestlenook,” a tale, by Leonard 
Kip, is the newest issue in Putnam’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Novels.”—To his series of novels from the German Mr. 
William S. Gottsberger (New York) has added ‘‘ The 
Hour will come,” a tale of an Alpine cloister, by Wil- 
helmine von Hillern, translated by Clara Bell.—A collec- 
tion of short pieces by Mr. Horace E. Scudder is well de- 
scribed in the title, ‘‘ Stories and Romances” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).—In the ‘' Franklin Square Library” 
(Harpers) we have ‘‘ He that will not when He may,” by 
Mrs, Oliphant ; ‘‘ A Confidential Agent,” by James Payn ; 
and ‘‘ Love and Life: An Old Story in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Costume,” by Charlotte M. Yonge.—‘‘ Missing” is 
a touching little story by Mary Cecil Hay, of such slender 
dimensions that it finds a place in Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour 
Series.” 

A new volume by Mr. Samuel Smiles is entitled 
‘‘ Duty” (Harpers), and consists of practical suggestions 
on courage, patience, endurance, truth, honesty, heroism, 
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sympathy, philanthropy, humanity, and the like, as illus- 
trated by anecdotes and bits of information drawn from 
the biographies of great men and women.—The Rev. R. 
Heber Newton publishes through the Putnams a series 
of ‘*‘ Lectures on Woman’s Work in the World,” delivered 
originally to members of his congregation, but worthy of 
a wider audience.—More ambitious in scope and less di- 
dactic in manner is a collection of ‘‘ Sketches of the Wo- 
men of Christendom,” by the author of the ‘‘ Sch6nberg- 
Cotta Family”? (Dodd, Mead & Co.). They profess to 
have been addressed to Indian (Hindoo) women, and aim 
to illustrate ‘‘ what Christianity has done and can do for 
women,” by stories of the beautiful lives of Christian 
women from the days of Christ to our own.—A highly 
miscellaneous collection of ‘‘ Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club of Chestnut Street, Boston,” includ- 
ing memoranda of essays and conversations by Emerson, 
Whittier, W. H. Channing, David A. Wasson, C. A, Bar- 
tol, O. B. Frothingham, Henry James, Julia Ward Howe, 
and many others, has been compiled by Mrs. John T. 
Sargent, and issued by J. R. Osgood & Co.—From Oliver 
Ditson & Co. (Boston) we have received an entertaining 
little volume in which Mr. Louis C. Elson describes some 
of the ‘‘ Curiosities of Music” in all ages and countries,— 
A collection of ‘‘ Japanese Fairy Stories,” compiled by 
Mr. William Elliot Griffis and illustrated by Japanese 
designs, will interest young and old alike (Schenectady, 
N. Y.: J. N. Barhyte).—The same praise may be be- 
stowed upon Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s copiously illustrated 
‘«Story of the United States Navy” (Harpers), which, 
though designed especially for boys, may be read with 
pleasure by all patriotically minded citizens.—In ‘‘ Friends 
worth knowing’”’ (Harpers) Mr. Ernest Ingersoll reprints 
a dozen popular essays on American natural history, 
which attracted considerable attention when they ap- 
peared originally in this ‘‘ Journal” and in other periodi- 
cals.—Under the somewhat startling title ‘‘ Is Consump- 
tion contagious ?”’ Dr. Herbert C. Clapp brings together 
an equally startling amount of evidence to prove that, ‘‘to 
acertain extent, at least, and under certain conditions, 
consumption zs contagious” (Boston : Otis Clapp & Son). 
—Many readers would, doubtless, be profited by a perusal 
of Dr. Lennox Browne’s ‘‘ Medical Hints on the Produc- 
tion and Management of the Singing Voice” (New York: 
M. L. Holbrook). 

December was prolific, as usual, in illustrated books, 
A new enlarged edition of ‘‘ American Painters’’ ap- 
peared, extending the number of engravings from eighty- 
three to one hundred and four, representing in all sixty- 
eight of our artists. ‘‘ British Painters” is a volume 
similar in size and character, with eighty examples of 
their work. Both these volumes are from the press of 
D. Appleton & Co. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Wo- 
men,” well illustrated by American artists, is a handsome 
volume published by Osgood & Co. ‘‘ Pastoral Days, 
or Memories of a New England Year,” by H. W. Gibson, 
is a luxurious reprint of well-known illustrated articles 
that appeared in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.”” Roberts Broth- 
ers published a handsome illustrated edition of Miss 
Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women.” The illustrated biography 
of the French painter Millet, which appeared in ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” was published in book form by Osgood 
& Co. The same house issued a reprint of Du Mau- 
rier’s ‘‘ Pictures from Society,” collected from ‘* Punch.” 
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ITH the Reformation, as is now plainly to 
be seen, though Luther himself would 
have shrunk from the result, the whole of the 
mighty theological fabric which the subtlety of 
the schoolmen had reared began to be subjected 
to a process of disintegration which was destined 
never to be arrested; and, ever since the Refor- 
mation, the spirit of free inquiry then unloosed 
has been destroying, bit by bit, the structure of 
scholastic theology. During the last quarter of 
a century the attacks have been especially bold 
and effective; and that the old dogmatic the- 
ologies are being shaken by the new sciences 
is a fact which is patent to the most superficial 
observation. ‘No opinion now passes unchal- 
lenged, because of its antiquity; no tradition is 
accepted, on the ground of authority; and, un- 
der the searching light of criticism, every belief 
is forced to show its credentials.” There is, in 
consequence, a widespread feeling among the 
leading teachers of religion that the time has 
come for finding out what is and what is not 
really essential in the Christian creeds, and for 
adjusting them, if need be, to the changed con- 
ditions of human thought. 

Symptoms of this movement have been ob- 
servable in all the Churches, from that of Rome 
(more defiant than ever in its attitude of antago- 
nism) to the most advanced sects of our own 
country, in whose creeds the dividing line be- 
tween religious dogma and merely secular mo- 
rality has become so tenuous as to be scarcely 
discernible; but the most striking indication that 
has yet been given of its force and progress is to 
be found in a collection of sermons * preached 
or written during the past year by prominent 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland. Since 
the appearance of the famous “ Essays and Re- 


* Scotch Sermons, 1880. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 
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views,” it is doubtful if a more significant body 
of writing has made its appearance in the field 
of theological literature. Hitherto, in spite of 
fierce controversy and occasional breaches, and 
in spite of the discovery of such views as those 
for which Professor Robertson Smith has recent- 
ly been condemned for heresy, Scotch Presbyte- 
rianism has been regarded as the very stronghold 
and citadel of the orthodox theology. Some- 
thing like alarm, therefore, is added to our sur- 
prise, when we find that the very garrison itself 
has become infected with the “spirit of the age,” 
and that the captains of the defense advise us to 
throw down the barriers and welcome the sup- 
posed enemies as allies. Truly “the old order 
of things passeth away, giving place to the new”’ ; 
and the “age of transition’ would seem to have 
nearly reached completeness, when Scotch the- 
ologians are found divesting themselves of the 
shackles of dogma and welcoming the inroads of 
scientific and critical inquiry. 

It should be said, however, that, aside from 
the light which they throw upon the great the- 
ological transformation, “Scotch Sermons” are 
of profound and absorbing interest. In them are 
discussed the most vital questions of religion and 
life—the existence of God, the relations of God 
to man, the nature of sin, the immortality of the 
soul, what is meant by eternal life and eternal 
punishment, the relative rights of authority and 
private judgment, the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the function of conscience, and the nature 
of moral obligation. The discussion, moreover, 
is not of the conventional and formal kind which 
is so apt to characterize the pulpit treatment of 
such themes, but goes down to the very root of 
the questions involved. Except in the case of 
Professor Knight, there is comparatively little of 
that metaphysical subtlety, that refining upon 
words and spinning of verbal cobwebs, which 
used to characterize Scotch theology. The ser- 
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mons are practical in aim and simple in method, 
addressing themselves rather to the universal 
sentiments of mankind, and the common experi- 
ences of every-day life, than to the wire-drawn 
conclusions of the logician. There is very little 
of what is called eloquence, scarcely any fine 
writing, and no fervid emotional appeals. The 
emotional side of religion, indeed, is kept in the 
background, and the appeal is almost wholly to 
the rational intelligence of serious and thinking 
men. 

Where so many vital topics are discussed by 
so many able men, it would be difficult and per- 
haps invidious to select any one sermon or pas- 
sage as specially characteristic of the whole; 
but the key-note of the volume, with which all 
the diverse utterances are in harmonious accord, 
is the remark of Dr. John Cunningham, that 
“Christianity consists as much in a well-ordered 
life as in an orthodox creed, perhaps more so” ; 
and in that of the Rev. D. J. Ferguson, that 
“ Christianity is no rigid system of dogma, elab- 
orated long ago, and incapable of growth or 
change; it is rather a living organism, drawing 
nourishment to itself from every side, and affected 
by the life-pulsations of every age.” ‘The con- 
tention of all the writers is that Christianity is a 
thing of the spirit, not of external forms or set 
utterances ; that it is not a creed but a mode of 
life; and from this point of view the fact that 
Christianity has always adjusted itself to the 
changing needs and thoughts and discoveries of 
man is the best proof of its truth and adequacy. 
The Church of Rome has for its motto semper 
eadem—always the same; but to the modern 
theologian flexibility of form with persistence in 
essentials seems a better evidence of its divine 
origin and mission. Says Professor Knight on 
this point : 

“Tt is indisputable that, if the human mind has 
grown at all, its religious convictions—like everything 
else belonging to it—must have changed. Our remote 
ancestors could not possibly have had the same religion 
as ourselves, any more than they could have had the 
same physiognomy, the same social customs, or the 
same language. ‘Thus, the intuitions of subsequent 
ages must necessarily have become keener and 
clearer—at once more rational and more spiritual— 
than the instincts of primeval days; the clearness, 
the intelligence, and the spirituality being due to a 
vast number of conspiring causes. And, if the opin- 
ions and the practices of the race thus change, the 
change is due to no accident or caprice, but to the 
orderly processes of natural law. It can not be 
otherwise; because, since no human belief springs 
- up miraculously, none can be maintained in the form 
in which it arises for any length of time. Thus, the 
‘increasing purpose’ of the ages must inevitably 
bring to the front fresh modifications of belief. .. . 
It may even be affirmed that one of the best features 


in every human belief is its elasticity, that one sign 
of its vitality is its amenability to change. Were it 
irrevocably fixed, it would have some secret affinity 
with death and the grave. Paradoxical, therefore, 
as it may seem, if religion be among the things that 
can not be shaken, it must change. Its forms must 
die that its spirit may live ; and the condition of the 
permanence of the latter is the perpetual vicissitude 
of the former.” 


The extent to which the writers of this vol- 
ume are prepared to go in the direction of change 
is indicated by the Rev. W. L. M’Farlan, in a ser- 
mon on “ The Things which can not be Shaken.” 
That sermon is the boldest and most outspoken, 
and one of the most closely reasoned in the vol- 
ume, and every sentence which it contains is 
worthy of deliberate attention. In it the author 
ranks himself among those who welcome the as- 
saults that are being made by the students of 
the sciences, natural and biblical, upon the dog- 
matic theology of the past, because he regards 
them as instrumentalities by which, though some- 
what rough in their operation, “the religion of 
Christ is being purified from the corruptions 
which have attached themselves to it.” He 
thinks that, in so far as the old beliefs were em- 
bodied in the dogmas of scholastic theology, 
they must be abandoned or greatly modified ; 
and that the sections of that theology which 
treat of sin and salvation are especially unten- 
able : 


“These sections comprehend the following dog- 
mas: (1) The descent of man from the Adam of the 
Book of Genesis; (2) the fall of that Adam from a 
state of original righteousness, by eating the forbid- 
den fruit ; (3) the imputation of Adam’s guilt to all 
his posterity ; (4) the consequent death of all men in 
sin; (5) the redemption in Christ of an election ac- 
cording to grace; (6) the quickening in the elect of 
a new life—(a) at their baptism, Catholics afirm— 
(4) at the moment of their conversion, most Protes- 
tants allege ; (7) the eternal punishment and perdi- 
tion of those who remain unregenerate. ‘These sec- 
tions of the traditional theology of Christendom— 
originally elaborated by Augustine, amended and 
developed by the schoolmen of the middle ages, 
adopted wholesale by the Puritans—dominated the 
Christian intellect for centuries. They have ceased 
to dominate it. They no longer press on the minds 
and spirits of men like an incubus. . . . With com- 
parative ease men can break that hoary prison-house, 
and find the liberty which they crave, to interpret 
Scripture for themselves, to think for themselves. 
We observe, accordingly, that conclusions of the 
school divines, which the Reformers did not venture 
to question, are denied outright by the leaders of 
modern theological thought, and that many Protes- 
tants of the nineteenth century reject theological 
dogmas of theirs, which almost all Protestants of the 
sixteenth century unhesitatingly accepted.” 
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A further illustration of the logical thorough- 
ness with which this emancipation from dogma 
and external forms is claimed may be cited from 
a striking sermon on “Individualism and the 
Church,” by the Rev. Thomas Rain, M. A. 
Speaking of the question as to the “ evidences of 
Christianity,” he says : 


“Probably there never was an age when the 
question was surrounded by so much interest as it is 
at present. Persons, who by every circumstance of 
their life are outside the learned and controversial 
classes, are pondering it with anxiety ; and new books 
relating to it find their way not only into the scholar’s 
study, but into the homes of public men and men of 
business. Women, and youths too, read that the 
dear faith which illumines and strengthens them 
may be preserved. ‘ Refute materialism for us or 
we die,’ is what thousands are calling out to their 
theological masters, and with a passionate earnest- 
ness, almost a vehemence, never known before ; 
sometimes with a fear, alas! that their prayer may 
prove futile. . 

“There #§ something deeply touching, perhaps 
tragical, in this expectation which the multitude have 
of getting evidence for religious truth from their 
spiritual teachers. Evidence of a sort they doubt- 
less do get, which may serve them well enough if 
they keep in sheltered places away from the currents 
of scientific criticism, but which proves very vul- 
nerable when unreservedly exposed to these; and 
perhaps the best advice that could be given to sim- 
ple souls just now—if they are at all susceptible—is 
to remain in these sheltered places where there is 
no danger.”’ 


In accordance with the sacerdotal principle 
of religion, that has hitherto prevailed, the advo- 
cates of Christianity have adopted the objective 
methods of verification employed in science, and 
have endeavored to demonstrate its doctrines 
after the same manner as physical science does. 
The great objection, says Mr. Rain, to this sort 
of evidence is its complete want of success in 
combating scientific skepticism; and he thinks 
that when the whole life, both of nature and 
man, is the recognized domain of physical sci- 
ence, as it soon will be, “then there will be seen 
more clearly than now the inability of religion to 
defend itself by the old empirical method.” This 
old method, he adds, will have to be abandoned, 
and trial must be made of that form of argu- 
ment which holds that “ religious truth is its own 
evidence, and the ultimate court of appeal the 
spiritual consciousness.” 


“This is a position that hitherto has served the 
materialists much as Samson served the Philistines— 
it has made sport for them. ‘ Intuition,’ ‘ necessary 
truth,’ the ‘ subjective method,’ are things that they 
have laughed at, and battered with their keen logic 
alternately. Skepticism has sneered, and bigotry 
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has raged, and between these two fires the spiritual 
philosophy has sometimes had a hard time of it. 
But the deep-minded men of the world have been on 
its side. That this universe has a supra-sensuous 
basis, and is far more than it seems to be, is a con- 
ception round which, in all ages, genius and intellect 
have ranged themselves ; and though they have often 
erred in systematizing their thought, and may err 
again, something in them has kept them true to its 
principle. But we are only concerned here with the 
spiritualistic or transcendental principles of evidence, 
and these tell us, as I say, that the criterion of truth 
in religious matters lies in the soul itself. Accord- 
ing to these, it is not by a logical arrangement of 
facts, nor by the cleverness of empirical philosophers, 
that religion is to be defended, but by the witness of 
the Spirit to what is true, which is part of the nature 
of the regenerate man. And the popular apologist 
ought to consider whether, fighting the battle of 
Christianity on an objective basis, he is not rather 
harming his cause than helping it. For, the moment 
you bring the reasons for your belief from the depths 
of inner consciousness, and state them logically on 
paper, a thousand to one but they seem feeble to 
yourself. There are processes in human nature that 
very few of us have as yet found a phraseology for 
giving clear expression to, and I am afraid, if the 
spiritual ideas of the Bible and of later teaching do 
not commend themselves as true to the conscious- 
ness of those who read them, there is no method at 
present by which they can be proved. At all events, 
in the present state of popular culture, philosophical 
proof of them could not be made widely intelligible. 
And perhaps the best ‘ Evidences of Christianity’ 
which in the mean time can be had are those inar- 
ticulate intuitions and feelings which dwell deep 
down in believing souls ; that intense, unaccountable 
life which has inspired men from the beginning, and 
which the wisest of them have ever looked on asa 
mystery. That the day shall never come when this 
life shall find a voice, and be able to give intelligible 
account of itself, I by no means suggest. Mean- 
while, it is to the great majority of us as good as 
dumb, and only gives us vague hints which one can 
not communicate to another. Each one must pos- 
sess it for himself to understand its secret. And 
this is why I described the spectacle of the multitude 
looking to theology for evidence to support its faith 
as pathetic and even tragical. The evidence that 
theology is able or willing to provide is not in. this 
age particularly valuable, and people should be 
taught, though with caution, to seek refuge from un- 
belief in their spiritual instincts. ” 


This vital and far-reaching doctrine, that the 
spiritual consciousness of man furnishes at once 
the test and the evidence of religious truth, is 
the main theme of several of the sermons, and is 
implied more or less distinctly in nearly all the 
others ; but, in his sermon on “ Authority,” the 
Rev. W. L. M’Farlan goes further still, and aims 
“to vindicate the claims of the individual reason to 
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supreme authority over the beliefs of the individ- 
ual.” In this remarkable discourse, Mr. M’Farlan 
expresses very nearly the same views as to the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, and its authen- 
ticity as a record of the Divine mind, as those for 
the promulgation of which in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” Professor Robertson Smith has been 
recently tried and condemned for heresy. He 
declares that the Bible is to be regarded not as 
true because authoritative, but as authoritative 
because true; and that those portions only are 
necessarily true which awaken a response in our 
reason and conscience. Enlightened Christians, 
he adds, “claim the right to judge each of the 
utterances of the Scriptures in the light of their 
own Christian consciousness, and to deny divine 
authority to any of them which fall beneath the 
ethical standards which, as men illuminated by 
the spirit of Christ, they have set up for their 
own guidance. They deny Divine authority .. . 
to those portions of Scripture which treat of 
matters which belong more properly to science 
and history than to religion.” Further : 


‘They reverence the Scriptures as a whole, be- 
cause there is so much more in them than in any 
other book which ‘finds them,’ to use Coleridge's 
well-known phrase, ‘at the deepest depths of their 
being.’ But, while they recognize a Divine element 
in the Scriptures, they recognize a human element 
as well. They do not attach an equal value to all 
portions of them. They do not place the Books of 
Esther and Daniel on the same level with the Psal- 
ter. They do not claim for the writers of Chronicles 
an inspiration equal to that of the second Isaiah, or 
even the first. They do not pretend to find in the 
historical books of the Old Testament as much edi- 
fication as in the letters of Paul, nor in the theologi- 
cal disquisitions of Paul himself so much furtherance 
of the higher life as in the more practical portions 
of his Epistles. They do not affirm that the com- 
mon-sense philosophy of the Book of Proverbs, ser- 
viceable though it be in many respects, is of equal 
worth with the spiritual teachings of Christ. While 
they admit that there are important truths of moral- 
ity and religion embodied in the Pentateuch, they 
admit also that its authors attribute an importance 
to the ceremonial parts of religion which is wholly 
at variance with the loftier conceptions of the Divine 
requirements entertained by the prophets ; and that 
they, in common with the authors of all the histori- 
cal books, and indeed with the prophets themselves, 
both in their estimates of human character and their 
interpretations of the Divine dealings with man, 
sometimes fail to set before us an ideal of life and 
conduct which is pure and elevated... . 

“‘ Holding the views in regard to the Scriptures 
which they hold, they may be unable to deduce from 
them, in the shape of a dogmatic system, a theory of 
the universe which they can impose upon their 
neighbors as complete and final. They do find in 
them, however, and in the Christian consciousness in 


the formation of which they have had the chief part, 
a working theory of life which is most helpful. 
Reading in the light of that consciousness the Psal- 
ter, the Prophets, the Epistles, the sayings of Christ, 
they never fail to find in them that which all earnest 
men and women most want—help amid life’s practi- 
cal difficulties, comfort amid its sorrows, the assur- 
ance of the forgiveness of its sins, quickening of its 
loftiest aspirations after the divine. The Bible, they 
acknowledge, is thus full of revelations to the devout 
soul; but they hold that those portions of it only are 
revelations to them which awaken a response in the 
conscience and higher reason.” 


Apropos of this, it is to be remarked that 
with the repudiation of the Bible as an infallible 
authority in belief, the individual man is left face 
to face with his God; for in these “ Sermons,” 
no less than in the passionate revolt of John 
Knox and the long struggle of the Independents, 
we see that the dominant sentiment in the Scotch 
conception of religion is antipathy to ecclesiasti- 
cism—to the claims and pretenses of a priest- 
hood. Among the most impressive of all the 
sermons is one on “ The Christian Priesthood,” 
by the Rev. Allan Menzies, and the following 
passage from it may be said to summarize and 
expound one whole aspect of Scottish theology : 


‘* In Judaism, as in other old religions, the priest 
was thought to possess means of approaching the 
Deity which ordinary men did not enjoy. The peo- 
ple remained in the outer court, and could only see 
the priest pass inward to the Holy Place, in which 
God was thought to dwell between the cherubim, 
and which none of them could hope ever to enter. 
In Christianity this is all changed. We do not be- 
lieve that any man, or any set of men, is in posses- 
sion of a special privilege which admits them to 
God’s presence, while others are excluded. And the 
reason why we do not believe this is, that Christian- 
ity has given us a new conception of where God 
dwells, and of the means to be used to approach 
him. Where does God dwell? Where shall we say 
that the Most High is to be found? Not in any lo- 
cal shrine, not in any church with doors that men 
may shut or open. We can not go to him upon our 
feet. We can not send a message to him through 
another. No one can go to him instead of us, if we 
do not go ourselves. No one can debar us from his 
presence, if we wish to meet with him. God is a 
Spirit, and he dwells in our spirits: that is where 
we have to seek him. Our spirits are the temples of 
the living God: in our spirits only can we meet with 
God or Christ. Our worship, therefore, must take 
place where no one but ourselves can come to be 
our priest. Of that only true and real service of 
God which is offered in the heart, all outward ser- 
vices, be they never so grand and beautiful, and 
conducted by whatsoever dignitaries, are but types 
and shadows. Our solemn march along the aisle up 
to the altar where he dwells, our music and the 
burning of our incense, our bowing down to the 
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Most Holy, and the offering of our prayer ; the ab- 
solution we receive, the sacramental grace, the bene- 
diction with which we are sent forth again into the 
world, all, all are inward and unseen. The outward 
act of worship does but faintly symbolize this inward 
and most solemn and only real contact with Divinity. 
If we have not met with God in our own spirits, we 
can not have met with him anywhere ; and this is a 
service from which no one can exclude us, in which 
no one can take our place or represent us.” 


In more homely and practical shape the same 
idea is expressed by Dr. Cunningham in a ser- 
mon on “ Homespun Religion”: 


“ The pious layman perhaps laments that his lips 
are sealed in silence, and that he can not, as from 
the house-top, proclaim the praises of God; and ac- 
cordingly he wishes he were a missionary, that he 
might publish to darkened idolaters the glad tidings 
of salvation; or at least that he were a minister of 
the gospel, that from the pulpit he might fulminate 
the thunders of Sinai, or speak in the softly persua- 
sive whispers that come from Calvary. My good 
friend, you err, not knowing the gospel. Your work 
is as divinely appointed as mine: and your duty is 
to do it—to do it religiously and well. I know that 
some people foolishly think that clergymen alone 
are the servants of God—that their calling alone is 
divine—that they only, and such as they, promote 
the glory of God. My friends, I tell you that I be- 
lieve that many a poor artisan who industriously and 
ungrumblingly plies his trade, that he may honestly 
support a wife and family, or that he may keep an 
aged parent from the parish, is more effectually pro- 
moting God’s glory than many a pompous preacher 
of the Word. There is an eloquence in the pious 
resignation, the contented looks, the busy fingers of 
the one, which is not to be found in all the bombast 
of the other; and no man of this kind can calculate 
the influence for goodness and for God which he may 
exercise on society.” 


A sermon to which the reader will be apt to 
turn among the earliest, attracted by its title, is 
that on “Law and Miracle,” by the Rev. D. J. 
Ferguson, and he will find it one of the most 
striking of the entire collection. The author 
argues neither for nor against the validity of 
miracles; he simply regards them as of no im- 
portance either as proofs of the divine origin of 
Christianity or as aids to right living. “ Chris- 
tianity,” he says, “is based not upon the out- 
ward, but upon the inward; it makes light of 
physical portents, but seeks to quicken spiritual 
perceptions’; and, at best, the thoughtful man 
accepts the miracles because he believes in Chris- 
tianity, and does not believe in Christianity be- 
cause he accepts the miracles. He considers the 
whole question as one belonging to a past and 
superseded phase of religious controversy, and 
declares that no vital point of revelation was or 
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is involved in it. “It was an affair of outposts 
altogether, and the work so energetically as- 
saulted and defended had little importance for 
the citadel in the rear. Neither the philosopher 
who argued against, nor the divine who con- 
tended for miracle, was dealing with the essence 
of Christianity, and the complete triumph of 
either would have made little change. At the 
worst, a dogma of the Church would have been 
overthrown: but the dogmas of the Church and 
the religion of Christ are not synonymous terms.” 
Neither Hume nor Mill ever expressed a lower 
estimate of the evidential value of miracles than 
that entertained by Mr. Ferguson. Considered 
in themselves, he says, miracles are signs of the 
possession of power; but “by no act of power, 
be it ever so great, can we prove a spiritual 
truth.” Moreover, whether the power springs 
from a deeper insight than common into the 
constitution of nature, or is, strictly speaking, 
supernatural, miracles do not tell us. 


“Were they to be performed to-day, our conclu- 
sion would be, not that a divine being had appeared 
among us, but simply that events so startling chal- 
lenged the closest attention and investigation ; of 
the character of the worker himself we should judge 
from other and independent sources. And, when 
we argue that the New Testament miracles prove 
the divine origin of Christianity, we are going upon 
the assumption that the possession of power over 
nature is the constant index of spiritual truth and 
wisdom—an assumption demanded by no necessity 
of thought, and contradicted by every-day experi- 
ence of men’s actions—an assumption, moreover, at 
variance with the teaching of Scripture itself that a 
sign may be given, and yet the message be false.” 


While, however, miracles furnish no guaran- 
tee for revelation, revelation may furnish a guar- 
antee for the miracles; and from this point of 
view the belief has still a place in the scheme of 
Christian thought, and may be of use—they fall 
into their true position, and “speak to many 
minds, whose conception of Christ they enlarge 
and strengthen.” Christ “is then seen to be 
the revealer of the Father, not only in redeem- 
ing men from sin, but also in manifesting the 
Divine control over the universe. He not only 
speaks to the hearts and consciences of men, but 
also discovers to them their true relations to na- 
ture. And thus the miracles become the insignia 
of his office, and open up to us the secret of the 
external world. ‘They tell us that the laws by 
which the universe is governed and the physical 
conditions in which we live spring from a hidden 
spiritual source, and are upheld by a spiritual 
presence.” Finally, “the life of Christ and the 
power of his Spirit over man are the great and 
the enduring miracles of divine revelation.” 

Another very remarkable discourse is that of 
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Dr. Mackintosh on “ The Law of Moral Con- 
tinuity.” Its text is, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap”; and its purport is that 
“if it can be shown, without prejudice to the 
religious sentiment, that the principle of con- 
tinuity obtains in the moral sphere no less than 
in the material, and rules the succession of reli- 
gions as of other phenomena,. . . this will be a 
step toward that reconciliation of faith with sci- 
ence, the conscious and suspected lack of which 
is the specific danger of our age, the source of 
its universal unrest, and of its all but universal 
skepticism.” The object of the discourse, there- 
fore, is to show that such a law of continuity 
does obtain, that each deed and thought bears 
fruit after its kind, that the life hereafter must 
correspond to the life here, that rewards and 
punishments are but the natural consequences 
of our well or ill doing, and that this doctrine is 
not incompatible with the Christian conception 
of God as at once just and merciful—as_ punish- 
ing us for our offenses, but forgiving us our sins. 
The argument by which he attempts to demon- 
strate this, though well worthy of attentive peru- 
sal, hardly admits of being summarized; but its 
bearing and results are indicated in the following 
passages : 


“The views here presented have not only ob- 
tained a wide currency in later times, but are able 
also, as we believe, to bear the most rigid scrutiny ; 
and, if it be an axiom or first principle of theology 
that we ought to accept no dogma which contradicts 
the sure conclusions of reason, it seems to follow 
that we may have to modify the popular belief of 
Christendom concerning a day of final judgment to 
decide irrevocably the destinies both of the good 
and of the bad. Turn it over in our thoughts as we 
may, it is difficult to bring the ordinary idea of such 
a day into harmony with the doctrine of the spiritual 
harvest. By all who accept the doctrine of a future 
life, it will be admitted that the departing soul will 
carry with it into that life the same moral state which 
it has formed for itself here. Its works, whether 
good or bad, will follow it thither; each of them 
will have left upon the soul its stamp and imprint. 
At the moment when it is ushered into another 
world, every soul will have reached a certain stage 
of moral development or of moral degeneracy. And 
the belief common among us is, that on the day of 
judgment one class of souls will not only be ac- 
quitted from the consequences of all the evil that 
yet cleaves to them, but will be suddenly perfected 
in holiness and freed from all remaining taint and 
infection of sin. Upon the other class, a sentence 
and a transformation of quite an opposite character 
will be passed, though, confessedly, the day of judg- 
ment will find the characters of both classes com- 
pounded both of good and evil. It has been said, 
indeed, that the difference between the two classes 
is one in kind, because sin has lost that dominion in 
the one class which it retains in the other. But this 
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difference, even if it be one in kind, and not, after 
all, in degree only, does not account for what is sup- 
posed to take place. In the life to come, the domi- 
nating power, whether good or evil, in the case of 
any individual can only determine, or form a factor 
in, the further development of that individual, just 
as it does in the present life ; but it can not achieve 
for itself a total and immediate triumph, as is sup- 
posed. It is obvious, therefore, that though we 
may and do connect the idea of such a day of judg- 
ment with the language of the apostle, yet the two 
ideas are quite incompatible. So far from being an 
exemplification of the principle involved, such a day 
of judgment would much rather be a violation and a 
subversion of it. If the judgment be final, and the 
extinction of evil, which coexists with the good, be 
complete and sudden, it is evident that the gradual 
and natural process of moral amelioration, which 
began here, would be foreclosed and precipitated by 
a supernatural fiat of Almighty power. That moral 
discipline which is in harmony with human responsi- 
bility, and with the idea of moral development, would 
be suddenly arrested. A Divine decree would com- 
plete the work already begun, and supernatural 
action would be introduced into a scene where it 
would be as much out of place as in the present 
order of things. 

‘* The subjects of this astounding transformation 
will, by supposition, occupy very different stages in 
the scale of moral development. In some, the de- 
velopment will only have commenced ; in others, it 
will be far advanced ; and if a Divine fiat may thus 
at any point interfere with the natural course of 
things, it is hard to see why it might not have inter- 
fered at the very first to prevent the incursion of evil 
into the world. Such interference on the day of 
judgment is as inadmissible, because as inconsistent 
with human liberty, and with an inviolable order, as 
at any other crisis in the history of man... . 

“We understand, then, that the judgment of 
God is only another name for the natural and in- 
evitable consequence of our lives. That judgment 
will be executed, not once for all, as we have been 
taught to believe, by a separate Divine decree or 
verdict in each individual case, but by the operation 
of a universal law established from the first by the 
Governor of all. It has begun already for every one 
of us, and is going on continually, leading on grad- 
ually to higher and ever higher issues. As the har- 
vest of this year furnishes seed for the year following, 
so the chain of moral sequence, good or evil, is car- 
ried on in unbroken continuity.” 


Several others among the “Sermons ”’ invite 
special comment, but the character of their con- 
tents and the general views expressed in them 
are sufficiently indicated, perhaps, by the cita- 
tions we have made. The claim of the several 
authors who have contributed to the volume is 
that they have not secularized religion, as they 
are sure to be accused of doing, but that they 
have sanctified and made religious that which is 
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usually regarded as secular. Be this as it may, 
they have broken down the barriers between 
religion and every-day life, have brought the two 
closer together, have harmonized them, not after 
the old ecclesiastical manner by demanding that 
the world conform itself to religious dogmas, but 
by modifying the dogmas and making the stand- 
ards conform more nearly to those of merely 
secular morality. According to the criteria here 
supplied, there can be no doubt that it is easier 
for a man to be a religious man than according 
to the old sacerdotal requisites; but then there 
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is a great and undeniable gain in narrowing the 
breach that has hitherto been allowed to exist 
between religious belief and daily conduct. 

One good thing the compiler of ‘Scotch Ser- 
mons” may congratulate himself upon having 
accomplished beyond the possibility of cavil. He 
has shown that the pulpit of Scotland is a living, 
energizing force; that its occupants are men of 
large discourse, looking before and after; that it 
is a school of virile thought and vigorous expres- 
sion; and that its message to mankind is not yet 
exhausted of its stimulus and significance. 





ADVENTOUKES* IN “PATAGONIA, 


Cane of the literary features of the day is 
books of travel and adventure by lady 
travelers. Only last month we had occasion to 
devote considerable space to Miss Bird’s admi- 
rable “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” and this lady’s 
“Life in the Rocky Mountains ”’ is still fresh in 
the minds of readers. Mrs, Brassey’s “ Around 
the World in the Yacht Sunbeam ” and her “ Sun- 
shine and Storm in the East ” have been among 
the most notable books of recent years, not only 
on account of the freshness and novelty of the 
incidents and experiences described, but because 
of the spirit and charm of the narrative. Both 
Mrs, Brassey and Miss Bird not only exhibit a 
love of adventure and talent for observation, 
but a much more than ordinary literary skill; 
and, singularly enough, we have now a third lady 
traveler, with a similar taste for adventure, and 
talent for relating what she has seen and ex- 
perienced. This is Lady Florence Dixie, whose 
“Across Patagonia” * has just appeared from 
the London press, a work which describes in an 
animated and picturesque style the adventures 
of a party of English travelers in that remote 
and little known land. The party consisted of 
Lady Florence, her husband, her two brothers, 
Lord Queensberry and Lord James Douglas, and 
Mr. J. Beerbohm, a Patagonian traveler and au- 
thor of a work entitled “Wanderings in Pata- 
gonia.” There were in addition one English 
servant, and four guides selected at Sandy Point, 
the port at which they landed in the Straits of 
Magellan. 

The motive of the expedition seems to have 
been nothing more than a desire for change. 
_ “Palled,” says Lady Florence, “for the moment 
with civilization and its surroundings, I wanted 


* Across Patagonia. By Lady Florence Dixie. Lon- 


don: R. Bentley & Son, 1881. 


to escape somewhere, where I might be as far 
removed from them as possible. Many of my 
readers have doubtless felt the dissatisfaction 
with one’s self, and everybody else, that comes 
over one at times in the midst of the pleasures 
of life; when one wearies of the shallow artifi- 
ciality of modern existence; when what was once 
excitement has become so no longer, and a long- 
ing grows up within one to taste a more vigorous 
emotion than that afforded by the monotonous 
round of society’s so-called ‘pleasures.’” Pata~- 
gonia was selected, it is alleged, because of its 
being “an outlandish place and far away,” but 
obviously the author of ‘ Wanderings in Pata- 
gonia,’ who formed one of the party, gave the 
incentive to the choice. The book is not one 
that calls for critical analysis or review ; one can 
say that it is well written, that it abounds in 
animated descriptions, that it gives interesting 
pictures of an unfamiliar land, and that there 
are no marvelous “ travelers’ tales”’ likely to tax 
one’s credulity, and this is about all. Perhaps 
some of the lady’s own hunting adventures are 
to be received with a few grains of allowance— 
at least one can but wonder how a lady, whose 
previous experience must have been limited to 
an occasional fox-hunt, should knock over gua- 
nacos and run down ostriches with the ease and 
address which her narrative indicates. It is prob- 
able that her male companions did not forget 
their gallantry, and permitted the lady to enjoy 
the opportunities offered whenever they could do 
so. But it is certain that the lady hunter en- 
dured the fatigues and submitted to the hard- 
ships that inevitably attend undertakings of this 
kind with a cheerful spirit, and proved herself a 
true Amazonian Nimrod. 

The party went by steamer from Liverpool to 
Brazil; stopped at Rio Janeiro; and went thence 
along the coast to their destination. Early one 
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morning they sighted Cape Virgins, which com- 
mands the northeastern entrance to the Straits 
of Magellan. “While,” writes Lady Florence, 
“we were threading the intricate passage of the 
First Narrows, which are not more than two 
miles broad, I scanned with interest the land I 
had come so many thousand miles to see—Pata- 
gonia at last! Desolate and dreary enough it 
looked, a succession of bare plateaus, not a tree 
nor a shrub visible anywhere; a gray, shadowy 
country, which seemed hardly of this world ; 
such a landscape, in fact, as one might expect 
to find on reaching some other planet. Much 
as I had been astonished by the glow and exu- 
berance of tropical life at Rio, the impression it 
had made on my mind had to yield in intensity 
to the vague feelings of awe and wonder pro- 
duced by the sight of the huge barren solitudes 
now before me.” 

At one o’clock they cast anchor off Sandy 
Point, and with some difficulty, on account of a 
high sea, were landed. Sandy Point is a Chilian 
settlement known officially as La Colonie de 
Magellanes. It was originally a penal colony, 
but the Chilian Government imagined, from the 
increase of traffic. through the Straits, that it was 
destined to assume commercial importance, and 
accordingly granted lands and offered other in- 
ducements to immigrants. But the colony up to 
the present has not flourished as was expected, 
and to Lady Florence and party it appeared a 
notably dreary place. “As we walked over the 
sand-covered beach in front of the settlement, 
and surveyed the gloomy rows of miserable 
wooden huts, the silent, solitary streets, where, 
at that moment, not a single living being was to 
be seen, save some hungry-looking ostrich-hound, 
we all agreed that the epithet of ‘God-forsaken 
hole ’ was the only description that did justice to 
the merits of this desolate place—nor did subse- 
quent and fuller acquaintance with it by any 
means induce us to alter this unfavorable opin- 
ion.’ No time, we may believe, was lost in pre- 
paring for their departure. But guides were to 
be found, good dogs to be bought, and suitable 
horses to be hired or purchased. Their per- 
sonal outfit consisted for each of a few changes 
of woolen clothing, a guanaco-fur mantle, a rug 
or two, a sheath-knife, a revolver, and, of course, 
a gun orrifle. They also carried two tents, uten- 
sils for cooking, biscuits, coffee, tea, sugar, flour, 
oatmeal, preserved milk, butter, whisky, and am- 
munition, the cartridges, of which there were a 
great number, forming the heaviest item of 
weight. A dozen pack-horses and mules were 
required for all these zmpedimenta, although 
they believed they limited themselves to such 
things as were absolutely indispensable. The 
entire cavalcade numbered some fifty horses, a 
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sort of patriarchal herd, including riding-horses 
and remounts, beasts of burden, brood-mares 
and foals, and two stallions that acted as chief 
of the troop, to whom the rest of the animals 
looked up as their head. The selection of guides 
is described as follows : 


“We selected our guides from among a number 
who offered their services. We chose four; two 
Frenchmen, an Argentine gaucho, and a nondescript 
creature, an inhabitant of Sandy Point, I’Aria by 
name, who had accompanied Captain Musters on 
his expedition. This I’Aria was a dried-up-looking 
being of over sixty, but he proved a useful servant, 
notwithstanding his age. He was a beautiful rider ; 
and, considering his years, wonderfully active and 
enduring. As long as we remained in Sandy Point, 
however, he was of little use to us, as he was never 
by any chance sober, though, strange to say, when 
once we left the settlement, he became a total ab- 
stainer, and stoutly refused, during the whole of the 
trip, to take any liquor that was offered to him. His 
face, the skin of which, from long exposure to wind 
and weather, had acquired the consistency of parch- 
ment, was one mass of wrinkles, and burned almost 
black by the sun, while the watchful, cunning ex- 
pression of his twinkling bead-like eyes added to 
his wild appearance, the Mephistophelian character 
of which earned for him the sobriquet of ‘ The devil’s 
agent for Patagonia.’ He had passed more than 
forty years of his life on the pampa, and was, there- 
fore, well qualified to act as guide. Of the others, 
Gregorio gave us most satisfaction, and served us all 
through the trip with untiring zeal and fidelity. He 
was a good-looking man, of about forty, and added, 
to the other accomplishments of his craft as gaucho, 
a slight knowledge of English. His ordinary occu- 
pation was that of an Indian trader, and at one time 
of his career he had owned a small schooner, with 
which he used to go seal-hunting in the season. 
One of the Frenchmen, Frangois, whose original 
profession had been that of a cook, proved most use- 
ful to us in that capacity, and played the changes, on 
what would otherwise have been a slightly monot- 
onous diet of guanaco and ostrich-meat, in a mar- 
velous manner. His career, like Gregorio’s, had 
been a checkered one. After having served during 
the Franco-Prussian War as a Chasseur d’ Afrique, he 
left his country with three companions to start some 
business in South America, on the failure of which 
he turned his attention to ostrich-hunting. He was 
a cheery, handsome little fellow, and was possessed, 
moreover, of an excellent voice, and whether at work 
by the camp-fire, or riding on the march, was always 
to be heard singing merrily. He owned two very 
good ostrich-dogs ; one, a handsome Scotch deer- 
hound called ‘Leona,’ the other a black wiry dog 
called ‘ Loca,’ a cross between an African greyhound 
and an English lurcher. Gregorio had only one 
dog, but it was the best of the lot, often managing 
to run down an ostrich singly, a feat which requires 
immense stamina and gameness, and which none of 
the other dogs were able to perform, 
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“As to Guillaume I need say nothing, except 
that all our party disliked him very much. 

“ After four days’ hard work our preparations for 
departure were nearly completed, though a little yet 
remained to be done. Anxious, however, to get out 
of Sandy Point, we resolved to start off with the 
greater part of the packs and horses, and to await the 
coming of the remainder in the beech-wood at Cabo 
Negro, some fifteen miles away from the colony.” 


Our travelers, leaving Sandy Point, soon found 
themselves riding over an undulating, grassy 
stretch, e route for the pampas. The way lay 
over the plain for an hour, when they entered 
the outskirts of the beech-wood forests that line 
the Straits. The foliage of the trees was fresh 
and green, the sky clear and blue, the air sunlit 
and buoyant, and everything seemed to augur 
favorably for the success of the trip. We can 
not attempt to follow the adventurers through all 
their various wanderings, but an account of the 
first night of the expedition will be relished for 
its charming nomadic character, and will serve 
as an indication of the life they were entering 
upon : 


“At Cabo Negro we stopped for a moment at a 
little farmhouse, and partook of some maté, which 
was hospitably offered us by the farmer’s wife, and 
then, mounting again, we galloped over a broad, 
grassy plain where some sheep and cattle were graz- 
ing, till we came to a steep, wooded hill. On its 
crest, under some spreading beeches, we resolved to 
pitch our camp, water being near at hand, and the 
position otherwise favorable. In a short time the 
pack-horses were relieved of their loads, and, neigh- 
ing joyfully, they galloped away to graze in the plain 
we had just crossed. Our tents were pitched, and 
having made up our beds in them, so as to have 
everything ready by night-time, we began to set 
about preparing dinner. Wood being abundant, a 
roaring fire was soon blazing away cheerily, some 
meat we had brought from Sandy Point was put into 
the iron pot, together with some rice, onions, etc., 
and then we lay down round the fire, not a little fa- 
tigued by our day’s exertions, but inhaling the grate- 
ful odors arising from the pot, with the expectant 
avidity of appetites which the keen Patagonian air 
had stimulated to an unusual extent. 

‘* By the time dinner was over night had set in. 
The moon had risen, and the clear, starlit sky gave 
assuring promises of a continuance of fine weather. 
A slight breeze stirred the branches overhead, and in 
the distance we could hear the lowing of the cattle 
on the plains and the faint tinkling of the bells of 
the brood-mares, The strange novelty of the scene 
seemed to influence us all, and the men smoked their 
pipes in silence. Before going to bed I went fora 
short stroll to the shores of a broad lagoon which 
lay at the foot of the hill on which our camp was 
pitched. Its waters glittered brightly in the moon- 
light, but the woods which surrounded it were som- 
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ber and dark. Occasionally the sad, plaintive cry of 
a grebe broke the silence, startling me not a little 
the first time I heard it, for it sounds exactly like 
the wail of a human being in pain. Going back to 
the camp I found my companions preparing to go to 
bed, an example I was not slow to follow, and soon, 
wrapped up in our guanaco-fur robes, with our sad- 
dles for pillows, we were all fast asleep.” 


There was a short delay at Cabo Negro ; and 
then the expedition got finally under way : 


‘“‘ Everything was now ready for our journey, and 
it was resolved that we should make a start the next 
morning. We were therefore: up early, in order to 
help the guides as much as possible with the pack- 
ing, which was quite a formidable undertaking. It 
took fully three hours to get our miscellaneous goods 
and chattels stowed away on the pack-horses, whose 
number was thirteen. At last, however, all was 
ready ; we got into the saddle, and with a last glance 
at the beech-wood camp, which had grown quite fa- 
miliar and homelike to us, we rode off, now fairly 
started on our journey into the unknown land that 
lay before us. We soon had our hands full to help 
the guides to keep the horses together, a rather diffi- 
cult task, The mules, in particular, gave great trou- 
ble, and were continually leading the horses into 
mischief. At one time, as if by preconcerted signal, 
the whole troop dispersed in different directions into 
the wood, and there, brushing through the thick 
underwood, many of the pack-horses upset their 
packs, and trampled on the contents, while some of 
the others turned tail, and coolly trotted back to the 
pasture-ground they had just left at Cabo Negro. 

“ All this was very provoking, but, with a little 
patience, and a good deal of swearing on the part of 
the guides, the refractory pack-horses were resaddled, 
the troop was got together again, and by dint of 
careful driving we at last got safely out of the wooded 
country, and emerged on the rolling pampa, where 
there was for some distance a beaten Indian track, 
along which the horses traveled with greater ease, 
till, gradually understanding what was required of 
them, they jogged on in front of us with tolerable 
steadiness and sobriety, which was only occasionally 
disturbed by such slight ebullitions as a free fight 
between two of the stallions, or an abortive attempt 
on the part of some hungry animal to make a dash 
for some particularly inviting-looking knoll of green 
grass at a distance off the line of our march. 

‘The country we were now crossing was of a 
totally different character to that we had left behind 
us. Not a tree or a shrub was to be seen anywhere, 
and while to the left of us lay the rugged range of 
the Cordilleras, in front and to the right an immense 
plain stretched away to the horizon, rising and fall- 
ing occasionally in slight undulations, but otherwise 
completely and monotonously level. The ground, 
which was rather swampy, was covered with an 
abundance of coarse green grass, among which we 
could see flocks of wild geese grazing in great num- 
bers. We passed several fresh-water lakes, covered 
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with wild-fowl, who flew up very wild at our ap- 
proach. A hawk or two would occasionally hover 
over our heads, and once the dogs started off in pur- 
suit of a little gray fox that had incautiously shown 
itself; but, except these, there was no sign of animal 
life on the silent, seemingly interminable plain be- 
fore us. 

“After we had ridden for several hours, we 
turned off to the left, facing the Cordilleras again, 
and soon the plain came to a sudden end, a broken 
country now appearing, over which we rode till 
nightfall, when we came in sight of the ‘ Despunta- 
dero,’ the extremity of Peckett’s Harbor, an arm of 
the sea which runs for some distance inland. Here 
we were to camp for the night, and, as we were all 
rather tired and hungry after our long ride, we urged 
on our horses to cover the distance that still lay be- 
tween us and our camping-place as quickly as possi- 
ble. But to ‘hasten slowly ’ would have been a wiser 
course in this case, as in most others. The rapid 
trot at which we now advanced disturbed the equi- 
librium of one of the packs, the cords holding which 
had already become slack, and down came the whole 
pack, iron pot, tin plates, and all, with an awful 
clatter, while the mare who carried it, terrified out 
of her wits, dashed off at a gallop, spurning with her 
heels her late encumbrances, and followed by the 
whole troop of her equally frightened companions. 

‘‘ The pampa was strewn with broken bags ; and 
rice, biscuits, and other precious stores lay scattered 
in all directions. When we had picked up what we 
could, and replaced the pack on the mare, who in 
the mean time had been caught again, we were fur- 
ther agreeably surprised by the sight of another 
packless animal galloping over the brow of a distant 
hill, followed at some distance by Gregorio, who was 
trying to lasso it; while I’Aria was descried in an- 
other direction, endeavoring to collect together an- 
other scattered section of our troop. Off we scam- 
pered to aid him, turning on the way to drive up one 
of the mares, whom we accidentally found grazing 
with her foal in a secluded valley, ‘the guides for- 
getting, by the guides forgot.’ 

“ By the time we got up to I’Aria, the obstinacy 
and speed of the refractory animals had evidently 
proved too much for him, inasmuch as we found him 
sitting under a bush philosophically smoking a pipe. 
In answer to our query as to what had become of 
the horses, he waved his hand vaguely in the direc- 
tion of a distant line of hills, and we were just set- 
ting off on what we feared would prove a rather ar- 
duous quest, when a welcome tinkle suddenly struck 
our ears, and the troop reappeared from the depths 
of a ravine, driven up by Francisco, who had provi- 
dentially come across them in time to intercept their 
further flight. 

“It was quite dark as we rode down and pitched 
our camp by the shore of the inlet above mentioned, 
under the lee of a tall bluff, not far from a little pool 
of fresh water. After the tents had been set up, some 
of the men went to look for firewood, but there was 
a scarcity of that necessary in the region we were now 
in, and the little they could collect was half green. 


However, we managed to make a very fair fire with 
it, and our dinner was soon cooked and eaten, where- 
upon we retired to rest. 

““The next morning was fine, and we resolved to 
stop a day at our present encampment and have some 
shooting—game, as Gregorio informed us, being plen- 
tiful in that region. After a light breakfast we took 
our guns and started off in the direction of a group 
of fresh-water lakes which lay beyond a range of hills 
behind our camp. We were rewarded for our ardu- 
ous climb by some excellent sport, wild geese, duck, 
etc., being very plentiful, and on our way back we 
crossed some marshy ground where there were some 
snipe, several brace of which we bagged. In the 
afternoon, it being rather hot and sultry, we re- 
freshed ourselves with a bath in the sea, and then 
came dinner-time, and by half-past seven we were in 
bed and asleep. 

“The following day we continued our journey 
northward. A long day’s ride brought us to some 
springs, called ‘ Pozos de la Reina,’ where we camped 
for the night. ... 

“The following day we left ‘ Pozos de la Reina,’ 
and pushed forward as quickly as possible, as we had 
no meat left, and had not yet arrived in the country 
of the guanacos and ostriches. The Indians had 
very recently passed over all the ground we were 
now crossing, and, as usual, had swept away any 
game there might have been there. 

“The range where guanaco really become plen- 
tiful is about eighty miles away from Sandy Point. 
Still we kept a good lookout, and any ostrich or 
guanaco that might have had the misfortune to show 
itself would have stood a poor chance of escape, with 
some eight or nine hungry dogs and a number of not 
less keen horsemen at its heels. 

“But the day wore on, and we arrived at our 
destination empty-handed. The spot we camped at 
lay directly in front of Cape Gregorio, which was 
hazily visible in the distance. There was an abun- 
dance of wood in the locality, and, the Indian camp 
being not far off, we were conveniently situated in 
every respect, as we intended paying these interest- 
ing people a visit before continuing our journey.” 


The Patagonian Indians do not differ materi- 
ally from Indians elsewhere, but the character- 
istics they possess are fully set forth by Lady 
Florence. The visit to the Indian camp is well 
described : 


“ After breakfast the horses were saddled, and, 
taking some sugar, tobacco, and other articles for 
bartering purposes, we set out for the Indian camp. 
We had not gone far when we saw a rider coming 
slowly toward us, and in a few minutes we found 
ourselves in the presence of a real Patagonian In- 
dian. We reined in our horses when he got close to 
us, to have a good look at him, and, he doing the 
same, for a few minutes we stared at him to our 
hearts’ content, receiving, in return, as minute and 
careful a scrutiny from him. Whatever he may have 
thought of us, we thought him a singularly unprepos- 
sessing object, and, for the sake of his race, we hoped 
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an unfavorable specimen of it. His dirty, brown 
face, of which the principal feature was a pair of 
sharp, black eyes, was half-hidden by tangled masses 
of unkempt hair, held together by a handkerchief 
tied over his forehead, and his burly body was en- 
veloped in a greasy guanaco-capa, considerably the 
worse for wear. His feet were bare, but one of his 
heels was armed with a little wooden spur, of curious 
and ingenious handiwork. . Having completed his 
survey of our persons, and exchanged a few guttural 
grunts with Gregorio, of which the purport was that 
he had lost some horses and was on their search, he 
galloped away, and, glad to find some virtue in him, 
we were able to admire the easy grace with which he 
sat his well-bred-looking little horse, which, though 
considerably below his weight, was doubtless able to 
do its master good service. 

“ Continuing our way we presently observed sev- 
eral mounted Indians, sitting motionless on their 
horses, like sentries, on the summit of a tall ridge 
ahead of us, evidently watching our movements. At 
our approach they disappeared over the ridge, on the 
other side of which lay their camping-ground. Can- 
tering forward we soon came in sight of the entire 
Indian camp, which was pitched in a broad valley- 
plain, flanked on either side by steep bluffs, and with 
a little stream flowing down its center. There were 
about a dozen big, hide tents, in front of which stood 
crowds of men and women, watching our approach 
with lazy curiosity. Numbers of little children were 
disporting themselves in the stream, which we had to 
ford in order to get tothe tents. Two Indians, more 
inquisitive than their brethren, came out to meet us, 
both mounted on the same horse. and saluted us with 
much grinning and jabbering. On our arrival in the 
camp we were soon encircled by a curious crowd, 
some of whose number gazed at us with stolid grav- 
ity, while others laughed and gesticulated as they 
discussed our appearance in their harsh, guttural lan- 
guage, with a vivacious manner which was quite at 
variance with the received traditions of the solemn 
bent of the Indian mind. Our accoutrements and 
clothes seemed to excite great interest, my riding- 
boots, in particular, being objects of attentive exami- 
nation, and apparently of much serious speculation. 
At first they were content to observe them from a 
distance, but presently a little boy was delegated by 
the elders to advance and give them a closer inspec- 
tion. This he proceeded to do, coming toward me 


with great caution, and, when near enough, he. 


stretched out his hand and touched the boots gently 
with the tips of his fingers. This exploit was greeted 
with roars of laughter and ejaculations, and, embold- 
ened by its success, many now ventured to follow his 
example, some enterprising spirits extending their 
researches to the texture of my ulster, and one even 
going so far as to take my hand in his, while subject- 
ing a little bracelet I wore to a profound and exhaus- 
tive scrutiny. 

“While they were thus occupied I had leisure to 
observe their general appearance. I was not struck 
so much by their height as by their extraordinary 
development of chest and muscle. As regards their 
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stature, I do not think the average height of the men 
exceeded six feet, and, as my husband stands six feet 
two inches, I had a favorable opportunity for forming 
an accurate estimate. One or two there were, cer- 
tainly, who towered far above him, but these were 
exceptions. The women were mostly of the ordinary 
height, though I noticed one who must have been 
quite six feet, if not more. The features of the pure- 
bred Tehuelche are extremely regular, and by no 
means unpleasant to look at. The nose is generally 
aquiline, the mouth well-shaped and beautified by 
the whitest of teeth, the expression of the eye is in- 
telligent, and the form of the whole head affords a 
favorable index to their mental capabilities. These 
remarks do not apply to the Tehuelches in whose 
veins there is a mixture of Araucanian or Fuegian 
blood. ‘The flat noses, oblique eyes, and badly pro- 
portioned figures of the latter make them most re- 
pulsive objects, and they are as different from a pure- 
bred Tehuelche in every respect as ‘ Wheel-of-For- 
tune’ from an ordinary cart-horse. Their hair is long 
and coarse, and is worn parted in the middle, being 
prevented from falling over their faces by means of 
a handkerchief, or fillet of some kind, tied round the 
forehead. They have naturally little hair on the 
face, and such growth as may appear is carefully 
eradicated—a painful operation, which many extend 
even to their eyebrows. Their dress is simple, and 
consists of a ‘chiripa,’ a piece of cloth round the 
loins, and the indispensable guanaco-capa, which is 
hung loosely over the shoulders and held round the 
body by the hand, though it would obviously seem 
more convenient to have it secured round the waist 
with a belt of some kind. Their horse-hide boots 
are only worn, for reasons of economy, when hunting. 
The women dress like the men except as regards the 
chirip4, instead of which they wear a loose kind of 
gown beneath the capa, which they fasten at the neck 
with a silver brooch or pin. The children are allowed 
to run about naked till they are five or six years old, 
and are then dressed like their elders. Partly for 
ornament, partly also as a means of protection against 
the wind, a great many Indians paint their faces, 
their favorite color, as far as I could see, being red, 
though one or two I observed had given the prefer- 
ence to a mixture of that color with black, a very 
diabolical appearance being the result of this combi- 
nation. 

“ The Tehuelches are a race that is fast approach- 
ing extinction, and even at present it scarcely num- 
bers eight hundred souls. They lead a rambling, 
nomadic existence, shifting their camping - places 
from one region to another whenever the game in 
their vicinity gets shy or scarce. It is fortunate for 
them that the immense numbers of guanaco and 
ostriches make it an easy matter for them to find 
subsistence, as they are extremely lazy, and, plentiful 
as game is around them, often pass two or three days 
without food rather than incur the very slight exer- 
tion attendant on a day’s hunting. 

“But it is only the men who are cursed or blessed 
with this indolent spirit. The women are indefati- 
gably industrious. All the work of Tehuelche exist- 
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ence is done by them, except hunting. When not 
employed in ordinary household work they busy 
themselves in making guanaco-capas, weaving gay- 
colored garters and fillets for the hair, working silver 
ornaments, and so forth. Not one of their least ar- 
duous tasks is that of collecting firewood, which, al- 
ways a scarce article, becomes doubly hard to find— 
except by going great distances—when they camp 
long in one place. 

“ But, though treated thus unfairly as regards the 
division of labor, the women can by no means com- 
plain of want of devotion to them on the part of the 
men. Marriages are matters of great solemnity with 
them, and the tie is strictly kept. Husband and 
wife show great affection for one another, and both 
agree in extravagant love of their offspring, which 
they pet and spoil to their hearts’ content. 

‘““The most prominent characteristic of the Te- 
huelche is his easy-going good-humor, for, whereas 
most aboriginal races incline to silence and saturnine 
gravity, he is all smiles and chatter. The other good 
qualities of the race are fast disappearing under the 
influence of ‘ aquadiente,’ to the use of which they 
are getting more and more addicted, and soon, it is 
to be feared, they will become nothing more than a 
pack of impoverished, dirty, thieving ragamuffins.... 

“The Indians were about to make their annual 
visit to Sandy Point, where they go to obtain the 
rations of sugar, tobacco, etc., allowed to them by the 
Chilian Government, and to barter with the inhabit- 
ants for the luxuries of civilization in exchange for 
furs and ostrich-feathers, at which transactions, as 
they are seldom sober during their stay outside the 
colony, they generally get worsted by the cunning 
white man. Our curiosity regarding the Indians be- 
ing satisfied, and having obtained all the meat we 
could from them, we now turned homeward.” 


Our travelers proceeded northward, eager to 
reach the hunting-grounds of the guanaco and 
the ostrich, but we can now only glance at their 
more important adventures. The want of meat 
soon became quite a serious matter: the dogs 
were getting weak, and the stores on which they 
had to rely solely for food were fast disappearing. 
Upon reaching grounds where the guanaco was 
to be looked for, they determined to devote the 
following day exclusively to the pursuit of this 
game. We will let Lady Florence describe their 
success in her own words: 


“Tt is marvelous how the ordinary excitement of 
hunting is increased when, as in our case, one’s din- 
ner depends on one’s success; and it was with feel- 
ings almost of solemnity that, early in the morning, 
we selected and saddled our best horses, sharpened 
our hunting-knives, slung our rifles, and, followed by 
the dogs, who knew perfectly well that real earnest 
sport was méant, threaded the beech-wood and rode 
up on to the plateau, where, according to the unani- 
mous assurance of the guides, we could not fail to 
meet with guanaco, 

“Aria and Storer having been left behind to 
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look after the camp, our hunting-party numbered 
seven. In order to cover as much ground as possible, 
we spread out in a line, extending over about two 
miles, and in this order we cantered northward from 
the valley, carefully scanning the plain, which 
stretched flat away for a good distance, but appar- 
ently as bare of guanaco as it was of grass. The 
weather, unlike that of the preceding day, was very 
cold, and a bitterly sharp wind blew right into our 
faces, making those of our number who had neglected 
to bring their great-coats or furs very uncomfortable, 
This, however, was a trifling matter, if only those 
good guanacos would obligingly make their appear- 
ance! But evidently nothing was further from their 
minds, and we rode over the plain, mile after mile, 
with hopes which, like the thermometer, were gradu- 
ally sinking toward zero. As time went on, the haze 
which bound the plateau at our approach solidified 
itself into an escarpment. In due time this was 
reached, and I rode up it, expecting to find another 
plain on its summit as usual. Instead, however, a 
broken, hilly country appeared in view, crossed in 
all directions by ravines. I looked eagerly about, 
but still no guanaco. Our line of advance, mean- 
time, lost its order, owing to the changed nature of 
the ground, and frequently I lost sight of all my 
companions, as I descended into a ravine, or rode 
round the base of some tall hillock ; but it was never 
long before I caught a glimpse of one or other of 
them again. 

“The wind got colder and colder, a white cloud 
crept up on the horizon, and grew and grew, sweep- 
ing swiftly toward me, till I suddenly found myself 
enveloped in a furious hail-storm. I came to a 
standstill, and covered up my head to protect my- 
self from the hailstones, which were very large. The 
squall did not last long, but when I looked up again 
I found the whole country was whitened over, an 
atmospheric freak having created a dreary winter 
landscape in the middle of summer. Suddenly I 
started ; close to me stood, perfectly motionless, and 
staring me full in the face, a tall guanaco. I was so 
startled and surprised that for the space of a minute 
I sat quietly returning his stare. A movement of my 
horse broke the spell. The guanaco darted up the 
side of a hill like lightning, and, pausing a moment 
on its summit, disappeared. I meanwnile had un- 
slung my rifle, and was off in pursuit of him. In- 
stead of climbing the hill, I rode quickly round its 
base, and on the other side, as I had expected, I dis- 
covered my friend looking upward, no doubt think- 
ing I should appear by the same road he had come. 
I had the selfishness, though I am sure sportsmen 
will excuse it, to wish to kill the first guanaco my- 
self, and I was therefore by no means displeased to 
find that my companions had not as yet perceived 
us. With a beating heart I dismounted and walked 
slowly toward the guanaco, who, though he saw me 
coming, still remained quietly standing. My weapon 
was a light rook-rifle, but, though an excellent arm, 
it did not carry more than one hundred and fifty 
yards with precision, and I was now something over 
one hundred and eighty yards from my prey. He 
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allowed me to advance till within the required dis- 
tance, but then, to my disgust, just as I was prepar- 
ing to fire, leisurely walked on another thirty or forty 
yards before he stopped again, watching me the while, 
as it seemed, with an amused look of impertinence, 
which aggravated me considerably, I slowly fol- 
lowed him, vowing to fire the moment I was within 
range, whether he moved or not. This time I was 
more successful. The guanaco allowed me to come 
within about the necessary one hundred and fifty 
yards. ‘Poor fellow!’ I murmured generously, as I 
brought my rifle up to my shoulder and took aim 
just behind his. Only one step forward to make 
quite certain. Alas! I took it, and down I went 
into a hole, which in my eagerness I had not no- 
ticed, falling rather heavily on my face. In a sec- 
ond I was up again, just in time to see the guanaco 
bounding up a far escarpment, taking with him my 
chance of becoming the heroine of the day. There 
was nothing for it but to walk back to where I had 
left my horse, and see what had become of my com- 
panions. 

“T took the same road the guanaco had taken, 
on the remote possibility of falling in with him again. 
Riding up the escarpment above referred to, I came 
on to a broad plain, and there an exciting chase was 
going on, in which, as it appeared, I was condemned 
to take the part of a spectator only. At some dis- 
tance, and going across my line of sight, was a gua- 
naco running at full speed, closely followed by a 
pack of dogs, in whose track, but some way behind, 
galloped three horsemen, whom I made out to be 
my husband, and brother, and Gregorio. The gua- 
naco at first seemed to be losing ground, but it was 
only for an instant; in another he bounded away 
with ease, and it was apparent that as yet he was 
only playing with his pursuers. The pace soon be- 
gan to tell on the dogs; the less speedy were already 
beginning to tail off, one of them, probably Gre- 
gorio’s swift Pié-de-Plata, being far in advance ot 
its comrades, and by no means to be shaken off by 
the guanaco, who had now given up any playful dem- 
onstrations of superiority, and had settled down to 
run in good earnest. 

‘*On, on they go—quarry, dogs, horsemen, will 
soon be out of sight. But what’s this? The guana- 
co has stopped! Only fora moment, though. But 
he has swerved to the left, and behind him a new 
dog and horseman have appeared on the scene, 
emerging, as if by magic, from the bowels of the 
earth. The chase is now better under my view. If 
some lucky chance would only bring the guanaco 
my way! The fresh dog is evidently discomforting 
him, and his having had to swerve has brought all 
the other dogs a good bit nearer to his heels. But 
on he goes, running bravely, and making for the 
escarpment, for in the hilly country below he knows 
he is at an advantage. The dogs seem to be aware 
of this too, for they redouble their efforts, a splendid 
race ensuing. Suddenly another horseman appears 
on the plateau, and the unfortunate guanaco must 
again swerve to the left, a movement which, hur- 
rah! brings him almost facing toward where I am 
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standing. That is to say, he must cross the escarp- 
ment at some point on a line between myself and 
the new-comer, the other horsemen, from the man- 
ner the race had been run, forming a circle in his 
rear, which debarred his escape in any other direc- 
tion. Seeing this, wild with excitement, I dug my 
spurs into my horse, and flew along the edge of the 
escarpment, the horseman on the other side doing 
the same, in order to shut out the guanaco and throw 
him back on his foes behind. Seeing his last chance 
about to be cut off, he redoubled his efforts to get 
through between us. On, on we strain. Nearer 
and nearer he gets to the edge of the plain, and al- 
ready, with despair, I see that I shall be too late. 
But, faster even than the swift guanaco, a gallant 
blackhound has crept up, and in another instant, 
though the former dashes past me within a yard of 
my horse’s nose and disappears over the side of the 
escarpment, the good dog has already made its 
spring, and, clinging like grim death to the guana- 
co’s haunch, vanishes with him. 

‘“‘ After them, in another instant, swept the whole 
quarry of dogs, and by the time I reined in, and got 
my horse down the steep ravine-side, they had thrown 
the guanaco, which Pié-de-Plata had brought to a 
standstill below ; and Francisco, the horseman who 
had last appeared on the plateau, and at so oppor- 
tune a moment, had already given the coup-de-grace 
with his knife. 

“One after another the other hunters gradually 
arrived, their horses more or less blown; and, while 
pipes were lit and flasks produced, we had leisure to 
examine this, our first guanaco. Looking at his 
frame, his long, powerful legs, his deep chest, and 
body as fine-drawn almost as a greyhound’s, we no 
longer wondered that guanacos run as swiftly as they 
do. Indeed, this one would have laughed at us, had 
he not been closed in as he was. The fur of the full- 
grown guanaco is of a woolly texture, and in color of 
a reddish-brown on the back, the neck, and the quar- 
ters; being whitish on the belly and the inner sides 
of the legs. The head closely resembles that of a 
camel ; the eyes, which have a strange look on ac- 
count of the peculiar shape of the eye-bones, are very 
large and beautiful. A fair-sized guanaco weighs 
from one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
pounds.” 


They soon reached a more rugged and hilly 
country than any they had crossed previously, 
while now the sun shone down upon them with 
all the intensity of summer heat. They arrived 
at a small lake called Laguna Blanca, or the 
White Lake, where they encamped, and next 
morning experienced an earthquake, something 
very unusual in this land : 


‘The sun was rather high in the heavens when 
I opened my eyes the next morning, and, pulling 
aside the flap of the tent, looked out upon the scene. 
All our camp was still wrapped in sleep save I’Aria, 
who was sitting over the fire smoking his pipe, while 
he watched the kettle boiling, in placid expectation 
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of his morning coffee. The plains below were si- 
lent ; but the air was noisy with the cries of the 
flocks of geese and wild duck, who were winging 
their flight from the lake toward the rich fields of 
cranberries farther inland. The sharp quack of the 
ibis would occasionally startle me, as a bevy of these 
birds passed seemingly just over my head, but, in 
reality, far up in the air. 

“From the contemplation of this scene I was 
suddenly and rudely awakened. A loud, rumbling 
sound rose on the air; and, before I had time to 
wonder what it could mean, a heaving of the ground, 
resembling a sea-swell, sent me flying on my back, 
and, as by magic, the silent camp became alive with 
shouts of fear and wonder, as everybody rushed out 
of the tents in dismay. The shocks occurred again 
and again, but each time weaker, and in about five 
minutes they had ceased altogether, but it was some 
time before we recovered our equanimity. This was 
the first time I had ever experienced an earthquake, 
and such a sickly sensation of helplessness as comes 
over one during the heaving up and down of the 
earth would, I should think, be hard to equal. Our 
guides told us that none of them had ever felt an 
earthquake in Patagonia before, nor had they ever 
heard of one having taken place.” 


The day of this: adventure they prepared for 
their first ostrich-hunt : 


‘‘ Breakfast over, it was agreed that we should 
separate into two parties, one for the purpose of os- 
trich-hunting, while the other should devote its ener- 
gies to the pursuit of the guanaco. My husband and 
Mr. B. preferring the latter chase, rode off with their 
rifles, together with Gregorio and Guillaume, toward 
the hilly country we had crossed the day before. 

“As soon as they were gone, my brother and I, 
with Frangois, started off along a ridge of hills which 
exactly faced our camp, and which sloped down into 
the plains below. We were followed by four ostrich- 
hounds, and were mounted on the best and fleetest 
horses we could select out of our tropilla. The little 
animal that I bestrode could not have exceeded fif- 
teen hands. He was a high-spirited little bay with 
a white blaze down his face, and three white legs. 
He would clamber up precipitous places where the 
stones and rocks crumbled and gave way beneath his 
feet, or canter down a steep decline and jump the 
wide gullies with the greatest ease. As we galloped 
along the smoother ground which intervened between 
the hills, and which was deeply undermined by hun- 
dreds of holes of the ‘tuca-tuca’ (prairie-rat), his 
activity in avoiding a fall astonished me. My broth- 
er was equally well mounted on a long, low, clever 
black, who had the reputation of great speed ; while 
Francois rode a well-shaped brown, with handsome, 
arching neck and tiny head. 

“As we rode silently along, with our eyes well 
about us, in the hopes of sighting an ostrich, my 
horse suddenly shied at something white lying on the 
ground at a few paces distant. Throwing the reins 
over his head, I dismounted and walked toward the 
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spot. Among some long grass I discovered a de- 
serted nest of an ostrich containing ten or eleven 
eggs, and, calling Frangois to examine them, was 
greatly chagrined to find that none of them were 
fresh. With the superstition of an ostrich-hunter, 
Frangois picked up a feather lying close at hand, 
and, sticking it in his cap, assured us that this was a 
good sign, and that it would not be long before we 
came across one of these birds, 

“His prediction was speedily verified, for on 
reaching the summit of a little hill, up which we 
had slowly and stealthily proceeded, two small gray 
objects suddenly struck my eye. I signed to Fran- 
gois and my brother, who were riding some twenty 
yards behind me, and, putting spurs to my horse, 
galloped down the hill toward the two gray objects 
I had perceived in the distance. ‘Choo! choo!’ 
shouted Frangois, a cry by which the ostrich-hunters 
cheer their dogs on, and intimate to them the prox- 
imity of game. Past me like lightning the four 
eager animals rushed, bent on securing the prey 
which their quick sight had already detected. 

“The ostriches turned one look on their pursuers, 
and the next moment they wheeled round, and, mak- 
ing for the plain, scudded over the ground at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

““And now, for the first time, I began to experi- 
ence all the glorious excitement of an ostrich-hunt. 
My little horse, keen as his rider, took the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and away we went up and down the 
hills at a terrific pace. On and on flew the ostriches, 
closer and closer crept up ‘ Leona,’ a small, red, 
half-bred Scotch deerhound, with ‘ Loca,’ a wiry 
black lurcher, at her heels, who in turn was closely 
followed by ‘ Apiscufia’ and ‘Sultan.’ In another 
moment the little red dog would be alongside the 
ostriches. Suddenly, however, they twisted right 
and left respectively, scudding away in opposite di- 
rections over the plain, a feint which of course gave 
them a great advantage, as the dogs in their eager- 
ness shot forward a long way before they were able 
to stop themselves. By the time they had done so 
the ostriches had got such a start that, seeing pursuit 
was useless, we called the dogs back. We were very 
much disappointed at our failure, and in no very 
pleasant frame of mind turned our horses’ heads in 
the direction of our camp.” 


As the hunters rode along, they were sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of a man on 
horseback, whom they first supposed to be an 
Indian, but who proved to be a Chilian who had 
abandoned civilized life and taken up his abode 
with the Indians. He was dressed in a guanaco 
robe, and his long black hair, his face, legs, and 
hands tanned to a coffee color, gave him no little 
resemblance to the natives. The Chilian rode 
with them to the camp, and, over pipes and cof- 
fee that night, a council was held by the whole 
party as regards ostrich-hunting for the morrow. 


‘‘The Chilian suggested the forming of a circle, 
and professed himself willing, in return for our hos- 
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pitality, to remain another day and join in the affair. 
Forming a circle is the method by which the Indians 
nearly always obtain game. It is formed by lighting 
fires round a large area of ground, into which the 
different hunters ride from all sides. A complete 
circle of blazing fires is thus obtained, and any game 
found therein is pretty sure to become the prey of 
the dogs, as no ostrich or guanaco will face a fire. 
Wherever they turn they see before them a column 
of smoke, or are met by dogs and horsemen. Es- 
cape becomes almost impossible, and it is not long 
before they grow bewildered and are captured. In 
anticipation of a hard day’s work on the morrow, 
we hereupon broke up our council of war, and 
turned in at an earlier hour than usual. 

““ Next morning, the horses being all ready, we 
lost no time in springing into the saddle, leaving 
Storer to take charge of the camp. For about half 
an hour we followed Gregorio and the Chilian along 
a line of broken hillocks, after which, calling a halt, 
we sent forward Guillaume and I’Aria to commence 
the first and most distant proceedings of the circle. 
They departed at a brisk canter, and it was not long 
before several rising columns of smoke testified that 
they were already busily engaged. The next to 
compose the center circle were my husband, Fran- 
gois, and Mr. B., shortly after supported on the right 
by the Chilian and my brother. Immediately on 
their left Gregorio and myself commenced opera- 
tions, and soon a distinct circle of fires might be 
seen springing quickly up from all points. I could 
not help being greatly impressed with the novel 
sight now before me. From the high plain we were 
on I could look over miles and miles of untrodden 
desert-land, where countless herds of guanaco were 
roaming in peaceful, lazy ease. In the distance tow- 
ered the peaks of the Andes, wrapped in their cloak 
of mystery, lonely and unexplored. The huge col- 
umns of smoke and the lurid flames of the circle- 
fires lent a wild appearance to the thrilling scene, to 
which the frightened knots of guanacos, which were 
hurrying to escape from the circle and the eager, 
galloping horsemen, lent additional active anima- 
tion. 

“‘ For some time Gregorio and I rode slowly and 
silently on our way, when a sudden unexpected 
bound which my horse gave all but unseated me. 
‘Avestruz! Avestruz!’ shouted Gregorio, and turned 
his horse with a quick movement. ‘Choo! choo! 
Plata!’ I cry to the dog who followed at my horse’s 
heels, as a fine male ostrich scudded away toward 
. the hills we had just left with the speed of lightning. 
Plata has sighted him, and is straining every limb to 
reach the terrified bird. He is a plucky dog and a 
fleet one, but it will take him all his time to come 
alongside that great raking ostrich as he strides away 
in all the conscious pride of his strength and speed. 
‘We shall lose him!’ I cry, half mad with excite- 
ment, spurring my horse, who is beginning to gasp 
and falter as the hill up which we are struggling 
grows steeper and steeper. But the ostrich suddenly 
doubles to the left, and commences a hurried descent. 
The cause is soon explained, for, in the direction 


toward which he has been making, a great cloud of 
smoke rises menacingly in his path, and, balked of 
the refuge he had hoped to find amid the hills, the 
great bird is forced to alter his course, and make 
swiftly for the plains below. But swiftly as he flies 
along, so does Plata, who finds a down-hill race 
much more suited to his splendid shoulders and rare 
stride. Foot by foot he lessens the distance that 
separates him from his prey, and gets nearer and 
nearer to the fast-sinking, fast-tiring bird. Away 
we go, helter-skelter down the hill, unchecked and 
undefeated by the numerous obstacles that obstruct 
the way. Plata is alongside the ostrich, and gathers 
himself for a spring at the bird’s throat. ‘He has 
him, he has him!’ I shout to Gregorio, who does 
not reply, but urges his horse on with whip and spur. 
‘Has he got him, though?’ Yes—no—the ostrich, 
with a rapid twist, has shot some thirty yards ahead 
of his enemy, and, whirling round, makes for the hills 
once more. And now begins the struggle for victory. 
The ostrich has decidedly the best of it, for Plata, 
though he struggles gamely, does not like the up-hill 
work, and at every stride loses ground. There is 
another fire on the hill above, but it lies too much to 
the left to attract the bird’s attention, who has evi- 
dently a safe line of escape in view in that direction. 
On, on we press; on, on flies the ostrich ; bravely 
and gamely struggies in its wake poor Plata. ‘Can 
he stay?’ I cry to Gregorio, who smiles and nods 
his head. He is right, the dog can stay, for hardly 
have the words left my lips when, with a tremendous 
effort, he puts.on a spurt, and races up alongside the 
ostrich. Once more the bird points for the plain ; 
he is beginning to falter, but he is great and strong, 
and is not beaten yet. It will take all Plata’s time 
and cunning to pull that magnificent bird to the 
ground, and it will be a long, fierce struggle ere the 
gallant creature yields up his life. Unconscious of 
anything but the exciting chase before me, I am 
suddenly disagreeably reminded that there zs such a 
thing as caution, and necessity to look where you 
are going to, for, putting his foot in an unusually 
deep tuca-tuca hole, my little horse comes with a 
crash upon his head, and turns completely over on 
his back, burying me beneath him in a hopeless 
muddle. Fortunately, beyond a shaking, I am un- 
hurt, and, remounting, endeavor to rejoin the now 
somewhat distant chase. The ostrich, Gregorio, and 
the dog have reached the plain, and as I gallop 
quickly down the hill I can see that the bird has be- 
gun doubling. This is a sure sign of fatigue, and 
shows that the ostrich’s strength is beginning to fail 
him. Nevertheless it isa matter of no small diffi- 
culty for one dog to secure his prey, even at this 
juncture, as he can not turn and twist about as rap- 
idly as the ostrich. At each double the bird shoots 
far ahead of his pursuer, and gains a considerable 
advantage. Away across the plain the two animals 
fly, while I and Gregorio press eagerly in their wake. 
The excitement grows every moment more intense, 
and I watch the close struggle going on with the 
keenest interest. Suddenly the stride of the bird 
grows slower, his doubles become more frequent, 
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showers of feathers fly in every direction as Plata 
seizes him by the tail, which comes away in his 
mouth. In another moment the dog has him by the 
throat, and for a few minutes nothing can be distin- 
guished but a gray, struggling heap. Then Gregorio 
dashes forward and throws himself off his horse, 
breaks the bird’s neck, and when I arrive upon the 
scene the struggle is over. The run had lasted for 
twenty-five minutes.” 


The result of the day’s sport was five large 
ostriches. At dinner-time they passed judgment 
on ostrich-meat, which they now tasted for the 
first time. They thought it excellent, pronounc- 
ing the breast and wings particularly good, the 
latter much resembling pheasant. Shortly after 
this event they encountered a much more formi- 
dable animal, the South American puma: 


““ As we were approaching the spot where we in- 
tended camping, one of the mules, which was head- 
ing the troop, suddenly turned and dashed away, and 
in another instant the whole troop broke up and dis- 
persed, galloping in all directions. What was the 
cause of this stampede? We pressed quickly forward, 
but nothing stirred in the long grass, though we 
scoured everywhere. We were baffled for a minute. 
‘It’s a puma somewhere,’ said Gregorio. The words 
were hardly out of his mouth when a loud view-holloa 
rent the air. ‘ There he goes—there he goes !’ shout- 
ed two or three of our party in chorus, and, sure 
enough, there he was going—a mighty, yellow puma 
—slouching swiftly away at some distance to our left, 
with my brother following close on his track. For 
us all to gallop after and come up within ten yards 
of the puma was the work of a moment, but to get 
nearer than ten yards or so was quite another matter, 
as our horses were quivering with fright, and with 
difficulty were kept from turning tail and bolting 
from the dread presence of their mortal enemy. 
Meanwhile the puma, finding himself surrounded, 
lay sullenly down, eying us with dogged hate, and 
scarcely seeming to heed the presence of the dogs, 
who were growling furiously at him at a respectful 
distance from his claws. Finding it useless to try to 
approach on horseback, my brother dismounted, and, 
a rifle being at hand, took steady aim at the crouch- 
ing animal and fired. Simultaneous with the report, 
with outstretched paws and a deep growl, the puma 
sprang forward, and then fell heavily to the ground, 
while our horses, becoming wholly unmanageable, 
reared up and fairly bolted. When we again got 
control of them, nothing would induce them to return 
to the spot where the now lifeless body of the puma 
lay, and we had to dismount and walk there. Very 
fierce and dangerous it looked ; and, at the sight of 
its ponderous paws with their sharp talons and its 
cruel, white teeth, we wondered whether, if it knew 
its own powers, the puma would be such a cowardly 
animal as it is. They scarcely ever attack man, even 
when brought to bay, but lie down and doggedly 
meet their fate, though they can kill a full-grown 
guanaco with one blow of the paw, and pull down a 
horse with similar ease.” 
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Some days later, as they approached the Cor- 
dilleras, they shot another puma, one of the moun- 
tain breed, alleged to be fiercer than those of the 
plains : 


‘The air was heavy and sultry, a hot, dry wind 
blew over the plains, whirling up clouds of fine dust, 
and the mountain-chain was half-hidden by dark 
masses of clouds of threatening aspect. . . . A slight 
diversion presently occurred by the appearance of an 
animal whose claims to our polite and immediate at- 
tention were not to be denied. This was an enor- 
mous puma, who suddenly sprang up from the midst 
of our cavalcade, sending the mules and luggage- 
horses stampeding away in all directions. True to 
its cowardly nature, the animal slouched hurriedly 
off, and disappeared down the side of a ravine. 
Quick as thought we pursued it, but, fast as we gal- 
loped, not a trace of it was to be seen. Ata short 
distance from where we stood, eagerly searching for 
the vanished animal, I perceived a small bush grow- 
ing, the only one for miles round, and to this I 
pointed as the probable place where the brute had 
sought a hiding-place. We lost no time in galloping 
toward the spot, and the terrified snorting of our 
horses, when we drew near, assured us of the correct- 
ness of my surmise, and put us on our guard. 

“We caught sight of him, as he crouched with 
angry, glowing eyes, and an expression on his face 
which, on discovering that none of us carried a rifle, 
was the reverse of reassuring, especially as we knew 
from our guides that, for some reason or other, these 
Cordillera pumas are fiercer than their kindred of the 
plains, and often attack their assailants—a piece of 
temerity the latter have never been known to be 
capable of. 

“ Fortunately, at this moment, my husband came 
up with a gun, though indeed it was only loaded 
with small shot. Dismounting hastily, he approached 
within eight or nine yards of the growling animal. 
Bang! bang! went his gun, and, through the cloud 
of smoke, we saw the puma jump up in the air and 
fall backward on the bush. For a moment or two it 
rolled about in the throes of death, and then, with a 
last growl, stretched itself slowly out, and lay still. 
Gregorio, who arrived at this moment, set to work at 
once to remove its skin. The guides all declared it 
to be the biggest puma they had ever seen. The 
skin, which adorns the floor of the room where I am 
at present writing, measures exactly nine feet from 
the tip of the tail to the point of the nose.” 


Our adventurers reached the mountains, and 
spent some days in making short excursions into 
the different gorges that stretch inward for many 
miles. In their solitary wanderings they came 
across no sign or vestige of the haunts of human 
beings, and the animals that crossed their paths 
were few and far between. Occasionally they 
would catch a glimpse of a guanaco, and now 
and again a wild horse would peer at them sus- 
piciously from behind a rock, and then, with a 
neigh of astonishment, dart hurriedly off. In one 
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of the valleys which they penetrated, the woods 
closed in on all sides, and high masses of rock 
rose from out their leafy tops, not unlike great 
castles or ruined strongholds. Frequently the 
brushwood became so dense that they had to 
dismount and creep through the openings made 
by their horses. The description of the scenery 
in these solitary recesses is of the greatest inter- 
est. All the attraction of Alpine country—sav- 
age gorges, foaming rivers, glaciers, forests, and 
towering cliffs tipped with snow—seemed to be 
there. In one of their excursions our Amazon 
shot a deer under circumstances which we will 
let her relate : : 


“Proceeding at a quicker rate than my compan- 
ions, I was soon far ahead of them; and in fear of 
being lost, and anxious to avoid such an unpleasant 
contretemps, I drew rein, and, dismounting, sat down 
to await their arrival. Presently a cracking sound 
as of sticks breaking close to me attracted my at- 
tention. Looking in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded, I espied a species of deer, of a dark 
golden color, eying me with extreme astonishment. 
He was a fine buck, with beautiful branching ant- 
lers, and large, dark, languishing eyes. Close behind 
him cautiously peered two does, and a little farther 
off I could make out several other animals of the 
same kind. 

‘* How I longed for a rifle !—but of this firearm I 
knew we had not brought one with us, and, though I 
had a gun, it was not at hand, and was being carried 
by Storer. Crawling away from the spot as quietly 
as I could, I placed a good hundred yards between 
myself and the place from which I had first caught 
sight of these animals, and then, springing to my 
feet, ran as hard as I could in the direction I judged 
my companions were coming. As soon as they 
came in sight I endeavored by signs to get them to 
halt. They quickly perceived me, and, guessing 
what I wanted, immediately drew rein and waited 
for me to come up. I lost no time in informing 
them of the discovery I had made, and, taking my 
gun, proceeded to regain as quietly and stealthily as 
possible the spot I had lately quitted. The rest of 
my companions remained stationary, waiting for the 
report of my gun, which was to bring them all up. 

“Yes, there he was, a beautiful animal, still in 
the same attitude of inquiring curiosity in which I 
had left him. Anxious to avoid spoiling the head, I 
took aim behind the shoulder, and fired. The re- 
port was followed by a crashing sound in the direc- 
tion in which I had fired. Into the glade some 
half-dozen deer bounded, and like lightning disap- 
peared into the opposite wood. When the smoke 
cleared away I perceived the one at which I had 
fired on his knees, evidently unable to proceed. 
Full of anxiety to place the poor beast out of his 
agony I fired a second barrel at him, which had the 
effect of knocking him over. Springing up im- 
mediately, however, he walked slowly away, seem- 
ingly unconcerned and unhurt. I could not make 
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out what was the matter with myself and my gun. 
He had evidently been hit both times, and yet 
seemed to be perfectly unconcerned at the whole 
thing. I could not bring myself to fire again, but 
Gregorio did with his revolver, and broke the un- 
fortunate animal’s leg. Limping away on three, he 
went and lay down under an overhanging rock, ap- 
pearing more stupefied than in pain. Disgusted at 
such butchery, I begged one of my companions, all 
of whom had come up, to dispatch the unfortunate 
beast, and my husband, going close up to him, placed 
his revolver within a foot of the deer’s forehead and 
fired. Slowly it sank forward, stunned and appar- 
ently lifeless, but, when we came alongside it, it was 
still breathing, and there was no mark to show that 
the bullet had penetrated the skull. Here Frangois 
came to our aid, and, with the help of his hunting- 
knife, the poor creature was put out of his misery. 

“During our stay in the Cordilleras we fre- 
quently came across these deer; but our experience 
of their tameness, the great difficulty of killing them, 
and the utter absence of sport which lay therein, 
prevented us from ever again attempting to bring 
another down. The flesh was decidedly good, and 
much to be appreciated after the monotonous diet 
of ostrich and guanaco meat; but, even with this 
inducement at hand, the golden deer of the Cordi- 
lleras remained unmolested and sacred in our eyes 
for the rest of the time we remained in their hitherto 
undisturbed and peaceful solitudes. If regret could 
atone for that death, of which I unfortunately was 
the cause, then it has long ago been forgiven ; for, 
for many a day I was haunted by a sad remorse for 
the loss of that innocent and trusting life, which had 
hitherto remained in ignorance of the annihilating 
propensities of man—that man who, directly he sees 
something beautiful and rare, becomes filled with 
the desire to destroy.” 


We see, after all, that our heroine was not 
without feminine touches—the first indication in 
the book that she was inferior to her male com- 
panions in any of the requirements of the hunt. 
With one more adventure, and this a striking 
one, we must end: 


‘‘One evening, after dinner, we were all sitting 
round the camp-fire, discussing coffee, when I’Aria, 
who had gone to have a last look at the horses be- 
fore turning in, came running back, and announced 
that he could see the Indians coming down the val- 
ley in great numbers. We immediately jumped up 
and hurried out to inspect the new arrivals, not a 
little annoyed at the prospect of our privacy being 
intruded upon by these unwelcome guests. 

“Looking up the valley, we saw a dark mass 
moving slowly toward us. Presently it came nearer, 
and Gregorio, looking at it closely for a moment, 
said excitedly: ‘That’s not the Indians, but a herd 
of wild horses; we had better look out for our 
own!’ An extraordinary commotion was indeed 
visible among our animals. They were running to 
and fro, evidently in a state of great perturbation, 
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now collecting together in a knot, now dispersing at 
a gallop over the valley, neighing and whinnying 
shrilly. 

“As Gregorio spoke, one of the wild horses de- 
tached itself from the main troop and galloped at full 
speed toward our horses. ‘Quick! quick! your 
rifles, or we shall lose our tropilla,’ shouted Gregorio, 
in evident alarm ; and, though we did not quite un- 
derstand the full extent of our danger, we ran for our 
rifles, and started off as quick as we could to get be- 
tween the wild horses and our own, Gregorio explain- 
ing, as we ran along, that the wild stallion, if we did 
not stop him, would drive off our troop, and leave us 
in the most perilous plight. Of course nothing more 
was needed to urge us on to our utmost speed, to 
avert the threatening danger. But the stallion flew 
like the wind toward our horses, who were now all 
huddled together in a corner of the valley, and we 
could scarcely hope to be in time to save them. 
Suddenly he staggered and fell; he had got intoa 
bog. In the few seconds he lost in extricating him- 
self we had time to get within range. Bang! bang! 
bang ! went our rifles, but, unscathed, he sped on, 
and was soon within twenty yards of our terrified 
animals, and farin front of us. ‘ We are lost !’ cried 
the guides simultaneously ; and, filled with dismay, 
we all stood still, perfectly paralyzed at the thought 
of the position we should be in without horses, three 
hundred miles away from Sandy Point. 

“But at this moment Gregorio’s big bay stallion, 
the master of the troop, rushed out to meet the ene- 
my, both halting when they met, and fronting one 
another. Thankful for this diversion in our favor, 
we again ran forward, in hopes of being able to get 
up before Gregorio’s stallion should have been com- 
pelled to fly, as the superior size of his adversary left 
no doubt he would ultimately have to do. In the 
mean time the two animals, after pawing the air for 
a second or two, made a dash at one another and 
engaged in a fierce combat, carried on chiefly with 
their teeth, though occasionally they would rise on 
their hind-legs and fight with their fore-feet. Our 
horses, not daring to stir, watched them on one side, 
and the wild herd, which had meanwhile trotted up 
close to the field of battle, looked on from the other 
side, apparently deeply interested in the issue of the 
struggle. 

“‘ We hurried along as quick as we could, though, 
unfortunately, we could make but slow progress, en- 
cumbered as we were with our rifles, and retarded 
by the long grass. Meanwhile—another misfortune— 
we discovered that, beyond three bullets my husband 
happened to have had in his pocket when we start- 
ed, and which we had fired off in the first volley, no 
one had brought any ammunition, this essential hav- 
ing been overlooked in the hurry and excitement of 
the moment. Hoping we should be able to cope 
with the stallion, should we get up in time, with our 
revolvers, we pressed on, our eyes fixed on the two 
combatants, the endurance of our champion being 
now our only chance. He was evidently already 
worsted, and any second might turn tail and fly. Still, 
the fought on, and still we drew nearer and nearer, 


“‘ Suddenly my brother, who was a little in front 
of us, seemed to fall. Running to him we found him 
up to the waist in a bog, which stretched up the val- 
ley between us and the horses. It was impossible to 
cross it; indeed, we had some difficulty in pulling 
him out. We had to run a good distance before we 
eould get on to firmer ground; and, in the mean 
time, the battle went against our stallion, who sud- 
denly turned tail and fled. After giving him a part- 
ing kick, the wild horse rushed at our troop, and 
began to drive them at a gallop toward his own, 
punishing with vicious bites and kicks any animal 
that showed signs of becoming refractory, or that did 
not go quick enough. ‘The moment was critical. 
We strained every nerve to get between the two 
troops, as, if they once joined, our chances were 
hopeless, But for another unexpected diversion in 
our favor, our efforts would have been defeated. 
This diversion was the sudden reappearance on the 
scene of our stallion, who, at the sight of his retreat- 
ing wives, had evidently once more screwed up his 
courage to the fighting-point. 

“The combat that now ensued was fiercer even 
than the last one. Profiting by it, we got up to our 
horses, who had stood still again, and hurriedly drove 
them in front of us toward our camp. We had gone 
some distance when the wild stallion, having again 
proved victor, came swooping after us, neighing 
proudly, and evidently meaning mischief. We be- 
gan to shout and wave our hands as he approached, 
in the hopes of driving him off. When within forty 
yards of us, he stopped, but continued to circle round 
us, stamping and pawing, and neighing angrily. Our 
object was to drive the horses up to the camp and 
get to our rifle ammunition, it being evident that the 
only way to relieve ourselves of this troublesome Don 
Juan was by dispatching him altogether. We soon 
got near to the camp, and shouted to I’Aria to bring 
us some bullets. At the report of the first shot the 
stallion fled in dismay, and with such rapidity that 
the two or three bangs we had at him missed their 
mark, He made straight for his own troop, who, 
during the whole performance, had stood in watchful 
expectation, ‘The moment he reached them they all 
started off at a gallop, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, swept up the steep escarpment on the far side 
of the valley and disappeared. Our horses were so 
frightened and bewildered by the day’s events that 
they seemed to have little desire to graze, but stood 
quite quiet together for upward of an hour near the 
camp.” 


Our travelers experienced not a few discom- 
forts, as may well be imagined. At times the 
mosquitoes were intolerable. The winds were 
often sharp and chilling. Game upon occasions 
was scarce, and once they were nearly starved. 
But no serious mishap befell them; and among 
their triumphs was the discovery of a magnificent 
lake in the Cordilleras, with the description of 
which we must close our article : 


‘‘ The lake, which was two or three miles broad, 
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lay encircled by tall hills, covered with thick vegeta- 
tion, which grew close down to the water’s edge. 
Beyond the hills rose the three red peaks and the 
Cordilleras. Their white glaciers, with the white 
clouds resting on them, were all mirrored to marvel- 
ous perfection in the motionless lake, whose crystal 
waters were of the most extraordinarily brilliant blue 
I have ever beheld. Round the lake ran a narrow 
strip of white sand, and exactly in its center stood a 
little green island, with a clump of beeches growing 
on it. Each color—the white, the green, the blue— 
was so brilliant ; the scene—the wooded hills, the 
glaciers rising into the blue above, and sinking mir- 
rored into the blue below—was so unique, the spirit 
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of silence and solitude which lay over all so impres- 
sive, that for a long time we stood as if spellbound, 
none of us uttering a word. Suddenly we were 
startled by a rushing sound behind us, and, in another 
instant, making the air shake as it went, and almost 
touching me with the tip of its mighty wing, a condor 
swept past us, rising with rapid flight up, up, up into 
the air, we following him with our eyes till he be- 
came a mere speck on the sky, and finally disap- 
peared, thousands of feet up in the air. This inci- 
dent seemed to break the charm that held us silent, 
and we broke into a chorus of exclamations of praise 
and wonder as every second some new beauty in the 
scene before us struck our admiring gaze 
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XIII. 


By 1830 there still existed a crowd of old sol- 

diers who had served under the Republic 
and the Empire, and since the Restoration, in 
Spain and in Greece; men who knew how to 
joad a gun, beat a drum, manceuvre field-pieces, 
march in sections—in order of battle—in a col- 
umn of attack, etc.: therefore you may suppose 
that our National Guard at Phalsbourg was not 
difficult to form, in spite of the fact that there 
were certain old Jdourgeozs who were deter- 
mined not to put their noses out of their own 
doors. 

As soon as the list of those citizens capable 
of bearing arms had been made out at the maz- 
vie, there was a grand meeting one Sunday 
morning, on the Place d’Armes, to nominate the 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and the drum- 
mers. 

I, of course, was on the spot, for no military 
movement escaped my attention. I rushed to 
see everything with my comrades, whom I often 
warned of what was going on. On that day my 
friend Sébastien was not on the Place d’Armes; 
he had remained at home. A great number of 
the officers of the Empire had been replaced in 
their regiments, and had hastened to join them. 
My friend was past the age for actual service in 
the regular army, but hoped to be made captain 
in the National Guard ; the two Colonels, Tho- 
mas and Metzinger, Baron Boyer, and the Com- 
mandant of the Old Guard, Michelair, not being 
of his own rank, his hope was reasonable. 

But the great question was, who the Com- 
mandant would be. 

I can still see the bustle on the Place d’Armes, 


the evident agitation of every one there, peasants 
and citizens—in blouses, coats, straw hats, and 
cloth capes—whispering, consulting, and hurry- 
ing to and fro. All felt that the soldiers of the 
First Empire, the Veterans of the Old Guard, 
had a right to the highest positions. 

They began by the lowest grades—corporals, 
quartermasters, sergeants, and sergeant-majors ; 
then came the adjutants, the sub-lieutenants, the 
lieutenants, and soon. It seemed as if it would 
never come to an end. 

The heat on the Square was something fear- 
ful; and, just as the great bell of the Hotel-de- 
Ville rang for noon, I ran to my friend Floren- 
tin, as I suddenly remembered that it was our 
dinner-hour. 

Frentzel was laying the table. 

“How warm you are!” she said, as she 
wiped my face. ‘ Where have you been ?” 

“On the Place d’Armes—they are choosing 
the lieutenants now, and next it will be the cap- 
tains.” 

I noticed that Florentin was very pale; too 
proud to intrigue and too proud to accept an in- 
ferior rank to that which had been his, he waited 
the turn of events. 

“That is good,” he said, with a little nervous 
cough ; “ now sit down, my boy.” 

The dinner was a very silent one; my friend 
listened to every noise from without: the small 
windows were wide open and filled with pots of 
flowers. Through these windows came an oc- 
casional noise from the Place d’Armes—the roll 
of the drums after the nomination of each officer 
—and this old soldier, who would not have trem- 
bled before a battery of twenty-four guns, could 
not restrain an occasional start. 
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At last all was quiet; these distant noises 
ceased entirely; the nominations were evidently 
all made, but no one had come to say that Flo- 
rentin had received any appointment. 

After dinner, Frentzel, as usual, brought in 
coffee for my friend and the small decanter of 
eau-de-V2e. 

His lips were closely compressed, and he 
seemed to be very absent-minded. As I watched 
him I said to myself, “He has forgotten to dip a 
little bit of sugar into the brandy, as usual, for 
me !”’ 

All at once we heard a great rolling of drums 
under the windows. Every drummer in the town 
was there, old Padone, the dentist, at the head, 
just as on New-Year’s-day, when they went 
around from house to house. The whole street 
was in a shower of excitement. I ran to the 
window, and, looking out between the yellow 
wall-flowers and the roses, I cried out: 

“There are all the officers, all the non-com- 
missioned officers, and all the drummers of the 
National Guard!” 

Turning quickly, I saw my friend Florentin 
standing just behind me, deadly pale and very 
’ erect. 

At the same moment the door opened, and 
the newly nominated captains, Ader and Ro- 
dolphe, appeared, followed by all the staff-offi- 
cers. 

Ader was the one to speak. 

“T come in the name of all the citizens of 
Phalsbourg, Captain Florentin, and have the 
honor and the pleasure of announcing to you 
that you are elected Commandant of the Na- 
tional Guard—unanimously elected, with every 
vote but your own, #02 Commandant.” 

Then Florentin drew a long breath, as if his 
head had been relieved of an enormous weight ; 
and he answered with simple dignity : 

“Tt is well, Captain Ader—I accept! And 
we will lose no time in drilling our men. We 
will begin to-morrow. I will go at once and see 
that our men receive their arms and equipments 
in good order, for which arms and equipments 
every man will hold himself responsible. There 
will be two hours’ drill in the morning, from 
seven to nine, and two in the evening, from five 
to seven, either on the Place d’Armes or on the 
Champ de Mars. I will see the Colonel of the 
Eighteenth on this point. The sergeants and 
corporals will be present at all these drills, and 
will carefully superintend them. The officers on 
duty will make their reports to me daily—full 
and complete reports. All must be done with 
military discipline ; I wish my men to know their 
platoon-drill perfectly, and in six weeks, which is 
quite time enough, if their hearts and minds are 
in their duty.” 
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The men who had come with the news, and 
who, of course, expected thanks, and to see 
Florentin show some emotion when he learned 
that he was elected Commandant, were perfectly 
dumfounded ; and he, seeing their surprise, 
changed his manner, and added, in a gayer 
tone : 

“ Officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the National Guard of Phalsbourg, your Com- 
mandant, Sébastien Florentin, invites you all to 
a rum-punch, given in honor of his nomination.” 

And turning toward Francoise : 

“ Frentzel!’’ he exclaimed, in a peremptory 
voice, “ you heard, did you not? Pray hasten! 
—Gentlemen, be seated, if you please.” 

His voice was entirely changed; it had a 
ring in it as if he were once more at Valladolid. 
Then all brows were smoothed, and all the 
veterans who were present thought that the 
Commandant had spoken well, that he had said 
just what he ought to say, and that in two 
months’ time he would have a battalion skilled 
not only in marching, but in the use of arms. 

Frentzel, seeing that this was no time for 
remonstrance, immediately departed with her 
great basket to purchase eight bottles of rum. 
For this, and sugar and lemons, she went to my 
father’s, and, while Florentin was waiting for her 
return, he called in the drummers; he opened 
the escritoire, and distributed Frentzel’s entire 
reserve fund, consisting of about twenty francs, 
in silver change and copper sous, and bade them 
go and drink to his health. He told Padone 
that he had not rusted since 1815, and that he 
instantly knew his peculiar touch in the roll of 
the drum with which he had headed the pro- 
cession. 

Padone had tears in his eyes as he answered 
the Commandant, saying that the happiest mo- 
ment of his life had been when he beat the 
charge before the Phalsbourgeons battalion, as 
at the assault of Saragossa, and the engagement 
of Bautzen, where a shell had disemboweled his 
drum. He added that all his men would drink 
the Commandant’s health with joy, that he would 
answer for them, and finally they all marched off, 
shouting: 

“Long live Commandant Florentin! 
live the National Guard of Phalsbourg !”’ 

Florentin was perfectly radiant. 

And thereupon Frentzel, who had made all 
possible speed, entered with a magnificent punch, 
to which Florentin himself set fire, and, as the 
old rum instantly blazed, he said with a smile: 

“That was like the flash from a gun! A 
good sign, comrades, a very good sign. Let each 
man fill his glass.—Frentzel, you need not wait. 
—Rodolphe, I depute you to see that every man 
does his duty now.” 


Long 
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“ Very well, Commandant.” 

And, the glasses being filled, Florentin rose. 
“T drink to the next campaign,” he cried; ‘it 
will not be long delayed—Saarlouis and Landau 
are waiting for us; and it is in those two places, 
comrades, that we will drink our second and 
our third punch. And you understand, of course, 
that we are the advance guard. We, on the 
frontier, have the precedence, as in 1792. To 
the health of all brave soldiers !”’ 

They all repeated : 

“ To the health of all brave soldiers !” 

The glasses rattled as they touched each 
other; and Florentin, seeing me, held out his 
glass after he had drunk from it, saying : 

“Drink too, my boy—drink too! What a 
pity it is that you are not five or six years older 
—and I would take you with me as a drummer- 
boy !—but one can’t have all one’s pleasures to- 
gether, Isuppose. _ You will hear that music later 
—you must not be impatient—every one in turn!” 

What more can I tell you? Never had I 
seen Florentin so happy, but his happiness did 
not cause him to forget his duties, and, when in 
about two hours the punch-bowl was empty, he 
rose from his chair and said, gravely : 

“Gentlemen, it is time to attend to the dis- 
tribution of arms, and I am going now to find 
the Commandant of the arsenal, to see that this 
is done without delay. To-morrow is the first 
roll-call; at seven o'clock, on the Place d’Armes. 
You understand, do you not?” 

“Yes, Commandant,” was the reply, and they 
separated. 

Florentin put on his heavy coat, buttoned up 
to the chin, and, with his cane uhder his arm 
and his hat on his head, sallied forth. Frentzel 
and I were left alone. She had not yet discovered 
that her little hoard had been taken, but I 
thought to myself that there would be fine times 
when she found out this fact. She took up the 
empty bowl, and carried it with the glasses into 
the kitchen to wash. She was very thoughtful, 
and said not one word to me. 

Coco, frightened for a time by all the noise 
and confusion, now began to chatter. Azor had 
trotted off at his master’s heels. 

I, too, trotted off, in my turn, to relate to my 
mother all the wonderful things I had seen and 
heard. 

XIV. 

THE next day, as soon as breakfast was over, 
my friend Florentin and I set forth for the Champ 
de Mars, just out of the town. 

The distribution of arms had taken place the 
evening before at the arsenal, as well as that of 
knapsacks, cartridge-boxes, and sabers; conse- 
quently all these equipments were complete. 
Only, as a great number of peasants and work- 
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men could not buy a uniform, it had been de- 
cided that the funds of the National Guard should 
be drawn upon, and that every soldier should 
wear a blue blouse, a leather belt, and a small 
red bordered cap, and that he should, in addi- 
tion, receive a pair of shoes on an order properly 
signed. 

These preparations were made with all pos- 
sible dispatch, every shoemaker and every tailor 
in Phalsbourg being set to work at once. 

Awaiting the delivery of these articles, the 
drill had begun. 

My friend and I had passed his garden on 
our way to the Champ de Mars. It was the 
loveliest day in the whole month of August; the 
trees were bending from their weight of plums, 
peats, and apples; the hedge was of the richest 
green; but Florentin did not seem to see any- 
thing—his thoughts were elsewhere. 

We heard the quick commands, repeated by 
the echo from fort and bastion : 

“One! two !—one! two!” 

setdalt diy 

“Right about, face!” 

“ Ground arms!” 

And then: 

“ Carry arms!” 

“‘ Shoulder arms !” 

As we went on, the tumult increased, and 
my friend’s brow gradually relaxed. 

When we reached a favorable position, Sé- 
bastien Florentin stood still, and contemplated 
the scene before him. The Champ de Mars, 
surrounded by orchards, was covered with men 
in citizens’ garb, wearing shoulder-belts and car- 
tridge-boxes, with swords at their sides, marching 
to and fro in little squads, being drilled by the 
sergeants, who held their guns horizontally, to 
maintain the regularity of the line, shouting un- 
til they were hoarse, “One! two!” 

Farther off, against the cemetery hedge, was 
acompany of the veterans, all formed and manceu- 
vring, under the command of Lieutenant Benoit. 
What movement! what animation !—and all 
under a splendid sun, with mountains green 
as emeralds, and the shimmering crests of the 
Vosges in the distance against the horizon. 

I think I was most pleased, however, with 
Mother Balais, who had been elected cantznzére 
of the National Guard. She was seated by her 
little table, under an immense tricolored um- 
brella, with her cans and her pitchers, her loaves 
and her baskets of apples, all displayed before 
her. Her upper lip was shaded by a gray mus- 
tache, her scanty hair was braided in her neck 
like the mane of a horse, and, as she sat stiff and 
erect, she produced upon me the effect of being 
the queen of the /ée. , 

Having taken in in one quick, comprehensive 
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glance every detail of the scene, Florentin started 
off, left foot first; I was close at his heels, but 
he thought no more of me; the ardor of his old 
profession now carried him away. He was like 
an old falcon from which the hood is lifted, and 
whose wings already begin to flutter. As he 
passed the squads, he stopped a moment, and 
then, with a frown, he called out to the sergeant : 

«A little more energy, sergeant, if you please. 
One! two!—one! two!” And his voice, like the 
clarion-call of a bugle, rang out clear and shrill. 

We finally reached the company of veterans, 
who were then at ease. He said a word or two 
to Lieutenant Benoit, then, taking the command 
of the company himself— 

“ Attention!” he said. ‘Carry arms!” 

The movement was executed as by a single 
man. 

« Shoulder arms!” 

The same precision. 

Florentin smiled. 

“Good!” he said; “you have lost nothing. 
Hallo !—the third man in the second line—elbows 
in, shoulders back.—Charge!” 

I have seen this sort of thing done all my 
life, while I was in the arms of my nurse, and 
afterward, but never have I seen military manceu- 
vres executed with such vigor and unanimity as 
by these veterans. 

As Commandant Florentin had now only 
praise to offer, he bade Lieutenant Benoit con- 
tinue, while he himself went on to inspect the 
other recruits. 

He passed Mother Balais; and, as it was very 
warm, he said to me: 

“Sit down there under the umbrella.—Mother 
Balais, give a little cake and an aun! to this 
child, will you?” 

“Yes, mon Commandant.” 

He went away, and I remained seated near 
Mother Balais, whose youth had returned to her, 
now that she was once more on the Champ de 
Mars, and heard the clash of arms as she had 
heard it twenty years before. 

The men stacked their arms, and everybody 
hurried to snatch a mouthful and swallow a glass 
of wine. These were the first preparations for 
war, and each man hoped ardently that they 
would not end here. All desired to perfect them- 
selves in their military duties, that they might be 
ready for the outbreak. 

At nine o’clock this first lesson was over, and 
the troops of the Eighteenth, having come with 
their regimental band to take possession of the 
ground, the volunteers formed themselves in line 
to march back to the town. Mother Balais 
packed up her possessions, and they all started 
off to the beat of the drum. 

Florentin and I were the last to leave the 
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field ; we stood and watched our battalion move 
along the white and dusty high-road. 

Then my friend turned to me with an air of 
triumph : 

“ Well, my boy, what do you think of that?” 

I answered, boy-like, that it was splendid. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Florentin ; “ but wait one 
month, just one month. You will see then how 
they will march. One! two !—one! two!” 

He laughed gayly, and then, taking me by the 
hand, he said, more gravely: 

“ Come—I must speak to your father.” 

My father had been made sergeant, but he 
had been detained in town by Captain Rodolphe 
on some business in connection with the bat- 
talion. All apparently was happily completed, 
for, when we reached the market-place, we saw 
him standing at his door. 

He came down the three steps of his shop to 
salute Monsieur Florentin. 

“You should be greatly pleased, Comman- 
dant,” he said. 

“And I am, Monsieur Pelerin—I am greatly 
pleased. But I must talk to you of a number of 
things—important things.” 

“Ah! Very well, then, come into the back 
shop.” 

Florentin obeyed. I was still with him; and 
then my friend, more disturbed than if on a bat- 
tle-field, said, hesitatingly : 

“You must buy my garden, Monsieur Pele- 

np. 
Your garden!” answered my astonished fa- 
ther, “and why, pray, Monsieur Florentin? Your 
garden is your one amusement. It is a very 
pretty spot tod, full of fruit-trees which you your- 
self have planted, all in excellent condition. And 
your little shed too; how pretty it is, all covered 
with vines without and with pictures of your old 
battles within !—and this child, whom you have 
half brought up there, and—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Florentin, “I know. I will 
sell it to you for eight hundred francs. A com- 
mandant, you see, has no time for such simple 
pleasures. Besides, he can’t go about dressed 
as a civilian ; he must have his uniform, his epau- 
lets, his full dress, and his undress; he must 
have all this, you see. With eight hundred francs 
I can manage it!” 

There were tears in the eyes of my father as 
he listened to the expianation of this frank and 
honest soldier. 

“In the first place, Monsieur Florentin,” he 
said, “your garden is worth more than eight 
hundred francs; you should get for it from ten 
to twelve hundred.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Certainly Ido. Your little garden is admi- 
rable. It is the prettiest—it is more highly cul- 
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tivated than any of the others, and is in the most 
desirable situation. You have paid for it out of 
your savings, and to do this you have submitted 
to many privations. It is worth fully twelve 
hundred francs, and, as you require but eight 
hundred, I will let you have them and take a 
mortgage on your garden, considering my money 
well invested. 

“Yes, but I shall have the interest to pay.” 

“ The fruit and the vegetables will nearly do 
that. Look here, Monsieur Florentin, let me ar- 
range all this for you : I can simplify matters con- 
siderably, I think. Go to the tailor and to the 
various furnishers, get what you require, and I 
will pay the bills and relieve you of all the trou- 
ble. You can pay me at your convenience, and 
be as long about it as you choose.” 

Then Florentin laughed heartily. 

“You are right,” he exclaimed, “your plan 
does indeed simplify matters, but I must give 
you my note.” 

“Pshaw! Is not your word enough ?” 

My friend Florentin was radiant: 

They shook hands, and the Captain at once 
started across the Place d’Armes toward the 
house of the tailor Kuhn, to order his uniform. 

He walked with as much dignity, and held 
his head as high, as if he already wore a com- 
mandant’s epaulets. 

My father, standing on our threshold, looked 
after him with a very tender expression on his 
handsome face. 

“ Dear old soul!” he said, half aloud. “He 
is as brave as the Tour d’Auvergne, and as sim- 
ple asa child! He has learned nothing of life 
all through the great wars, and comprehends the 
meaning of but two words—honor and country.” 

Then, going into the shop, he told my mother, 
in a very few words, just what had taken place. 

She listened with tears in her eyes. 

“You did right, Pelerin, you did exactly right. 
That garden, where our children have played, 
where he has watched over and guarded them, 
ought to belong to that best of men so long as 
he lives. We will attend to his bills, and Frent- 
zel will pay us, as she always has, whenever she 
can. 

Having exchanged these friendly, sympathetic 
words, my father and mother went back to the 
counter to wait on their customers, and I ran off 
to Florentin’s house, for it was half-past eleven 
and nearly dinner-time. 

I had hardly entered the dining-room, when 
Florentin came in, vivid satisfaction depicted on 
every feature. 

“ All is going on well!” he said, as he laid 
his hat and cane in their usual places. 

Then raising his voice, he called : 

“ Frentzel ! Frentzel !” 
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“What do you want, Florentin ?” answered 
Francoise, from the kitchen. 

“JT have come in, Frentzel; you can serve 
dinner.” 

“Very well—very well; I am coming!” 


Be 


As soon as my friend Florentin’s uniform was 
sent home, the old soldier appeared at drill in the 
precise garb he had worn fifteen years before, 
with his shako and military gorget, and his 
sword at his side; while in the house he was 
never seen except in his undress uniform, his cap 
with its gold tassel set on one side of his head, 
and his mustache fiercely waxed. His very tones 
had become imperative, and his words were brief 
and resolute. 

Frentzel no longer answered with her non- 
chalant air, ‘“ Yes, Florentin, yes—I am com- 
ing!” No, indeed; she moved promptly, obedi- 
ent to the word of command, and Florentin al- 
lowed no replies from her. 

On the Champ de Mars military discipline 
was in full force: all those who did not reply to 
the roll-call had their twenty-four hours in pris- 
on, and three days in case of a repetition of the 
offense ; and the citizens—the good, unsuspicious 
citizens—were in despair that they had given 
themselves such a chef. But who could have 
foreseen such a state of things as this ? 

The Veterans were the only ones who ap- 
proved ; they thought Florentin made a most ad- 
mirable commandant; they, however, desired a 
court-martial sitting permanently at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, to condemn men to be shot, degraded 
to the ranks, or to drag a cannon-ball at their 
heels, according to the gravity of their misdeeds ; 
the lack of this court-martial caused them to 
heave many a sigh. Next to this they panted 
for active service, and orders to march on Saar- 
louis. 

Now, one day when we were coming home 
from drill, my friend Florentin and I, after the 
order had been given on the Place d’Armes, 
“ Break ranks !”” and every man had started for 
home with his gun on his shoulder, thankful to be 
released, we perceived a mounted gendarme sta- 
tioned at our door. 

“He has brought orders to march!” said 
Florentin, hurrying on, for this idea was never 
long out of his brain, and had even made him 
forget Reichstadt.—‘*‘ Well, my good man,” said 
he, “ what is it ?”’ 

“An order from the prefecture, zon Com- 
mandant,” answered the gendarme, handing 
him a letter. 

Florentin broke the seal, read the contents 
hastily, and said, in a half-satisfied tone : 

“Very well. Stop at Captain Ader’s on your 
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way back and tell him I wish him to come to me 
without delay.” 

“Yes, mon Commandant,” answered the gen- 
darme, hurrying away. 

“ Now we have it!” cried Florentin, entering 
the house, aglow with joyous satisfaction; “ it is 
not, to be sure, the order to march, but it is the 
beginning, and that will come soon !” 

He had disembarrassed himself of his shako, 
his gorget, and sword, and had donned his un- 
dress-cap, while Frentzel, in a very melancholy 
way, was serving breakfast, when Captain Ader 
appeared. 

Florentin was at his escritoire writing. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘Captain, it is you, is it ? 
Sit down, I beg of you. I have much to say to 
you. Excuse me a moment.” 

Presently turning round with sparkling eyes 
and smiling lips, he said : 

“You know, Captain, that the people of Gar- 
bourg and of Hiildehouse are all astir. They 
are ravaging the forests of the Government; they 
have even killed the guard, Nicholas Hepp. They 
smuggle powder, tobacco, playing-cards, in fact, 
everything they can. Their illicit trade is daily 
assuming more tremendous proportions; they 
are inundating Lorraine, and in short are becom- 
ing an absolute scourge, Only day before yes- 
terday they saluted the eexdarmerze from their 
nest of rocks in the mountains, to which they 
have fled, by a discharge of musketry. Did you 
know that ? 

“Yes, mon Commandant, so I heard.” 

“Very well. I propose to teach them a les- 
son,” continued Sébastien Florentin, bringing his 
heavy eyebrows together with a fierce expres- 
sion. 

“ There,” he continued, “is an order from the 
prefecture demanding from me a company of 
the National Guard to support the attack of the 
gendarmerze on Hiildehouse. You must go and 
order the call to arms to be at once sounded, 
and you will select the Veterans for this expedi- 
tion. It is properly a sortie into the Sierra Mo- 
rena after guerrillas. You see this, don’t you? 
We want solid men, you understand, whose legs 
and lungs are good, and who have had some 
experience. You, of course, understand that I 
shall command the expedition in person. All 
must wear their uniforms, no blouses; these 
rascals will be seized with terror as soon as they 
see the uniforms. Those men who haven’t any 
must borrow from the good citizens who have. 
You will be second in command. You under- 
stand, Captain ?”’ 

“ Perfectly, zon Commandant.” 

“You will repeat my orders at the Arsenal, 
and superintend the distribution of cartridges 
three hours hence, in the large hall of the mazrze. 


At half-past three we will be on the march by 
the road that passes the fountain of the Chateau, 
and so gain the Valley des Roches and of La 
Hiildehouse.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Captain Ader, and with 
a stiff military salute he went out, while Floren- 
tin and I seated ourselves at table for our break- 
fast. 

Didn’t I prick up my ears, and didn’t I long 
to be on that expedition ! 

All that my friend had said about these Gar- 
bourg and Hiildehouse reprobates was entirely 
true. They had even taught their dogs to smug- 
gle: the animals were trained to bark at the ap- 
proach of the custom-house men and of the 
forest guard; they leaped hedges, swam tor- 
rents, pushed through thickets with their pack- 
ages of contraband articles strapped to their 
backs ; they were rarely caught, and, if they were, 
they of course gave no clew to their masters, 
whose names were not known. 

All these people came among us on market- 
days, and our shop was crowded with them ; 
they were rough, uncouth, ragged-looking crea- 
tures; barefooted, with unkempt heads and 
beards; and their wives, utterly forlorn and re- 
pulsive, dirty, wild-eyed, with tawny, sunburned 
skins, usually accompanied them; it was they 
who carried the burdens, while the men were 
unencumbered, except by their sticks and their 
pipes. 

These people were very loose-fingered, and 
required as much watching when in our shop as 
if they had been professional thieves. We never 
gave them any credit, of course, for they would 
have sworn that they had never received the 
goods. They claimed to be very religious, but 
they respected the laws of neither God nor man. 

But if any one happened to want any game 
or fish within the prohibited months, or any con- 
traband article, only two words were necessary, 
and they were brought without fail. 

Such were the people whom my friend Flo- 
rentin wished to dislodge. All through break- 
fast I was trying to discover some way in which 
I might follow him, and so hear the whistling of 
the balls and see the flashes from the guns, of 
which I had heard so much. 

He, being occupied with his plans and de- 
ciding on what route to take, was naturally ab- 
sorbed and silent. 

Frentzel, too, did not speak; and when she 
had left the room, after serving the coffee, I 
adopted my most coaxing tone, and asked if I 
could not have permission to follow the detach- 
ment. 

This question interrupted his meditations. 
He looked down at me in a dreamy, meditative 
way, but it was not until after a minute or two 
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that he seemed to understand what I said, and 
then he answered : 

“No, my boy, it is impossible, absolutely im- 
possible. Your father and your mother would 
not like it, nor should I. It would never do. In 
the first place, it is too far, and, in the next place, 
a spent ball— In short—no! There is no more 
to be said about it, my boy, except that I wish 
you were older. But you have plenty of time 
before you.” 

With the natural shrewdness of a child I saw 
that it was useless to coax more, and that he 
would never consent, so I said: 

“Very well, my good friend. As you do not 
wish me to go, I will remain with Frentzel.” — 

“Yes, my boy, you two can stay at home 
together. It is a pity that you can’t see me 
manoeuvre my men. But, after all, that which 
is postponed is not lost.” 

He pushed back his chair, and began to make 
a change in his dress. As he threw his cloak 
over his shoulders, he said to Frentzel : 

“Day after to-morrow you may expect us. 
Don’t be uneasy, my Frentzel.” 

These were words she had often heard in 
years gone by, and Frentzel answered in a re- 
signed tone: 

“God grant that no misfortune may come to 
you, Florentin !”’ 

“Nonsense! my dear,” he said, as he em- 
braced her. “A mere handful of chouans/” 
And with another kiss he departed. 

I saw then that he loved Frentzel as much as 
ever; and hearing the bugle-call on the Place 
d’ Armes, and Frentzel having gone to the kitchen, 
I slipped softly out of doors, and went like the 
wind in search of two or three mischief-loving 
boys among my comrades, the Gourdiers and 
red-haired Matorne. I wanted to let them know 
what was going on. 

We quickly arranged our little plans, and, 
passing through La Porte d’Alsace, we hurried 
to the fountain near the chateau, where we hid 
ourselves to wait for the coming of our troops, 
intending to follow them when they had passed. 

We had been there nearly two hours, crouched 
around the spring, hidden by the tall hedge 
around the Jewish cemetery, and were becoming 
very impatient for the arrival of the soldiers. I 
had on only linen pantaloons, a jacket, a straw 
hat, and shoes; my companions were in their 
shirt-sleeves and barefooted, while on their 
heads they wore their broad-brimmed, loosely 
braided hats of yellow straw. We were all as 
gay as larks, delighted at being out of doors 
rather than in Father Vassereau’s school. 

The heat of the sun was intense; even the old 
gray rocks overhanging the mountain-gorge near 
_ which we were seemed to flush under its rays, 
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“Why on earth don’t they come?” said 
Matorne, looking round the corner of the ceme- 
tery down the long road. “I heard the clock 
strike three nearly an hour ago. If Pelerin has 
deceived us, boys, let him look out—that’s all!” 
“T have not deceived you—but I am not 
much afraid of you, Matorne,” I answered. 

“No? Well! you need not think because 
you wear fine clothes, and drink wine, that you 
are stronger than I. You think so, but you are 
not. I can carry more fagots on my back than 
you; and I can climb trees far quicker, too!” 

“ As to the climbing,” I answered, boastfully, 
“you can’t beat me in that!” 

You see these boys often taunted me with 
my good clothes, and perhaps we should on this 
occasion, as well as on many others, have ended 
in a fight, if we had not heard the sound of many 
feet approaching. Then we all of us rushed to 
the corner, and, peering through the hedge, we 
cried : 

“There they come! Look at their red col- 
lars and their bayonets winding up the side-hill. 
Quick! We must hide!” 

Each of us crawled among the bushes, and in 
a few minutes the detachment passed on, taking 
the road that led to the valley. All the men 
were laughing and talking, straggling along as 
they pleased, as soldiers do on a long march, 

My friend Florentin, with his cloak thrown 
over one arm, was gayly talking with Captain 
Ader. We could hear nothing that was said, on 
account of the rolling pebbles on the stony path ; 
but hardly had they entered the gorge, when we 
emerged from our concealment, and followed 
them as closely as we dared. 

Near us wound the brook that fed the foun- 
tain, now almost dried up by the heat of the weath- 
er. My comrades, the soles of whose bare feet 
were as hard as shoe-leather, felt the stones less 
than I; they were real Phalsbourgeois, and liked 
nothing in the world so well as the smell of gun- 
powder, and were now like a little band of wolves 
on the scent of some prey. 

Very soon we found ourselves between arid 
rocks, where not a blade of grass nor a tuft of 
moss grew. We saw before us, on the border 
of the forest, Toby Supin, a man who raised pigs 
and goats for the market, and with whom we 
were all familiar. His pigs were wallowing in 
the hot sand, and his goats skipping about over 
the rocks, while he himself, seated with his back 
against a huge bowlder, was at work, shaded by 
his wide-brimmed hat, which served as a para- 
sol. He was braiding osier baskets. His dog, of 
a reddish-brown, brought back the goats when 
they strayed too far. 

When the National Guard appeared, the dog 
uttered long, sonorous barks, that echoed far and 
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near, and seemed to be repeated from within the 
woods. 

Toby Supin looked around; for thirty years 
he had not been thus disturbed in his solitude, 
and was greatly astonished. 

The National Guard passed on, and, entering 
the forest, were seen, like a red-and-blue ribbon, 
winding among the green trees. 

Then we went on after them, and mighty 
hard work it was for me, too. The perspiration 
ran down my legs into my shoes. 

Toby Supin looked at me earnestly; he was 
in the habit of seeing the others come and go 
with their fagots or their bags of beechnuts on 
their shoulders. 

“What!” he said, “are not you Monsieur 
Pelerin’s son? Where are you going?” 

“TI am going,” I answered, somewhat em- 
barrassed to find a reply—“ I am going with the 
others.” 

And, as the dog made a rush at me, I stooped 
to pick up a stone. 

Toby called him off with a whistle. 

“Come here, Patand !”’ he said. 

Then I ran away, following my companions, 
glad to make my escape so well, and to find my- 
self in the shadow of the beech-trees, and up to 
my knees in the underbrush and golden broom 
that spread before me as far as I could see. 

The brook was here, in the shade, a miniature 
torrent pouring down the side of the ravine, and 
imparting a delicious freshness to the air, but I 
had already begun to think the road a long one, 
and I kept turning and looking back, to see if 
we had lost sight of the town. 

It was almost a league away, in a straight 
line; and I could just see the tower, surmounted 
by its nest of storks. I began to grow uneasy, 
but, as my comrades were still running on far in 
advance, I dared not stop. 

We finally reached the end of the gorge, 
where the mountain-torrent empties into the 
Torn, when suddenly, as we turned a sharp 
angle, and rounded a rock, we found ourselves 
in the presence of our whole detachment, who 
had come to a halt; and what was our surprise 
to see under the branches of an overhanging 
tree five or six mounted gendarmes, with their 
picturesque broad-brimmed hats, and twenty or 
more forest guards, in green coats and shining 
caps, with their hunting-horns. on one side and 
their muskets on the other! 

My friend Florentin and Captain Ader stood 
in the flickering shadow deliberating with these 
men, and our National Guard were lying about 
on the grass with their arms within reach of 
their hands, and wiping their brows with hand- 
kerchiefs taken from their shakos. It was an 
admirable picture, full of light and shadow. The 
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glitter of the arms and the colors of the uni- 
forms amid all this green were simply dazzling. 
It seems that they had agreed to meet here, that 
they might understand each other’s plans before 
they climbed the mountain. 

Our arrival was greeted with a shout of sur- 
prise, and Florentin turned. He saw me trying 
to hide among the underbrush, and in a voice of 
thunder he shouted : 

“Halt! Stop him and bring him to me with 
the others.” 

Two sentinels, whom he had posted farther 
on in the path, barred our passage; we were 
collared and taken like criminals into the pres- 
ence of my friend Florentin, who did not look 
especially amiable. 

“What are you doing here ?”’ he said to me, 
with frowning brows, and in a very severe tone. 

“TI came to see the battle,” I answered, 
boldly. 

“Did you not promise to remain with Frent- 
zel?™ 

“Yes, I did! But I want to see the battle.” 

He did his best to look severe, but his brow 
relaxed, and he smiled behind his mustache. 

The gendarmes around us were very grave. 

“And you?” cried Florentin, addressing my 
companions, ‘who gave you permission to fol- 
low us? You are spies, spies from Garbourg 
and Hiildehouse. If I ordered you to be shot, 
you would have no right to utter a word of com- 
plaint.” 

But seeing that they, instead of showing the 
least fear, only scratched their ears, and looked 
a little embarrassed, he turned toward the briga- 
dier of the genxdarmerze, Kuhn, and said to him, 
gayly: 

“Do you know, brigadier, that these young 
rascals will make capital soldiers; and, if a war 
begins now and lasts only twenty years, more 
than one of them will be a captain? Mark my 
words!” 

“Certainly,” answered the brigadier. 
should not be at all surprised.” 

“Yes,” said Florentin; ‘but in the mean 
time this boy is to be sent back at once to Phals- 
bourg, for his parents are friends of mine. As 
to the others, let them follow us or let them go 
home, as they please—it is their own lookout.” 

And seeing an old woman some distance off, 
under the trees, gathering firewood, he ordered 
her to be brought to him. 

It was Jeannette Magloire, from Bois-de- 
Chénes, who often came to our shop. 

“Do you know this child?” he said to her. 

“Yes; he is the son of Monsieur Pelerin, the 
grocer opposite the market.” 

“Good! You will take him back to his par- 
ents. Here is something for you.” 
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And he slipped some money into her hand. 
Jeannette Magloire looked much pleased. 

I, however, burst into tears, and struggled in 
the grasp of the old woman. But Florentin, now 
really angry, extended his arm, and said severe- 
ly : 

“Go, at once. Go! Do you hear me? I 
see some very nice switches growing on those 
birch-trees over there. Be off with you!” 

I realized that he was serious, and I turned 
away with the old woman in a very disconsolate 
frame of mind. The idea occurred to me, how- 
ever, that night was not far off, and that it would 
soon be time for supper; this recollection con- 
tributed to my submission. 

I passed by all the rocks with Jeannette, and 
slowly trod the path over which I had run so 
breathlessly with my companions, and we reached 
the valley only at nightfall. 

I was literally exhausted with fatigue. 

We were crawling along by the little gardens 
on the side-hill, when I heard a child’s voice. 

“Here he is! Mamma—lI see him !”’ 

Nicole came out of their garden. 

“ You naughty child!” she exclaimed. “ Your 
poor parents are in such distress! They have 
been looking for you for hours—Frentzel, your 
mother, Rose, and everybody. We all thought 
you lost. Come on—come with me, quickly !”’ 

And, taking me by the hand, she hurried me 
home. 

Justine ran on the other side. 

“Where have you been?” she gasped, for 
she was all out of breath. 

“What a foolish question !” I answered, lof- 
tily, “I followed the National Guard, of course, 
and they sent me back with Jeannette Magloire. 
I wanted to see the battle!” 

“The battle! Why, people are killed in bat- 
tles—did you not know that ?” 

“Yes, my friend Florentin has often told me 


so, but—” 
“Well! Suppose you had been killed—O 
Lucien!’’ Then, taking me by the hand, she 


whispered in my ear: ‘“ You don’t know,” she 
said, “ that my father is made Commandant. He 
went this morning to join his regiment, at Ba- 
yonne. Weare to stay here. You can come to 
the house now, and we can have a good time 
again, playing together. Ah, I have wanted 
you so many times! I have missed you so 
much!” 

“Yes,” said Nicole; “that is all very well. 
But, before you amuse yourselves, I fancy that 
Lucien will have a sound whipping. He is a 
very naughty boy, to give his poor mother so 
much anxiety; I am glad I am not in his shoes 
to-night.” 

She would not release me, though I, hearing 
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her talk in this way, would gladly have turned 
back again. When we entered the town, every- 
body looked at me. It seemed that I had been 
searched for in every direction ; that I was sup- 
posed to have fallen from the ramparts and to be 
lying among the frogs at the bottom of the old 
moat by the fort. Naturally the fear of going 
home became stronger the nearer I approached 
our door, and I walked as slowly as I could. 

Justine, holding my hand fast in hers, said : 

“Please not go so fast, mamma. Poor Lu- 
cien—he is so tired! Don’t you see he can 
scarcely crawl ?” 

“Yes,” answered Nicole, hurrying on; “he 
can’t crawl now, but he could run behind the 
National Guard well enough !” 

When we reached the market-place, we could 
see, on the opposite side, our shop-windows all 
lighted up, and figures passing to and fro. 

I at once felt certain that they had been told 
that I was safe, and I began to tremble, for my 
mother could be very severe on grand occasions. 
When, therefore, we were a few feet from our 
steps, I dropped on the ground. Nicole tried to 
lift me, and I uttered a series of shrill cries, as if 
I was being skinned alive. 

Justine began to weep, and exclaimed : 

“O mamma! O mamma!” 

“Ah! I suppose you will coax him off!” 
cried Nicole. 

At this moment the door opened, and my 
mother appeared on the steps, with the great 
bunch of rods which Saint Nicolas had brought. 
Rose held the lamp. They came down the steps, 
all the neighbors gathered at the windows to see 
the manner in which I should be received, when 
Justine rushed to meet my mother, and began to 
plead my cause with a spirit and tenderness 
which touches me still whenever I think of it. 

“OQ Madame Pelerin,” she said, “he will 
never do so again—he is sorry.—You are sorry, 
Lucien, are you not? You will never run away 
again, Lucien, will you P—It was not his fault, 
madame; his friend, Commandant Florentin, told 
him so much about battles—and he wanted to 
see one. If you only knew how tired heis! O 
madame, he is so tired !”’ 

My mother did not allow herself to be soft- 
ened, but my father, who followed her, looked at 
Justine. Her lovely blue eyes were swimming 
with tears, and her little hands were clasped and 
extended with a gesture of supplication. He 
stepped forward. 

“ You are a lucky boy,” he said, “to have an 
advocate like that. But for Justine you should 
have been thrashed like any Prussian. Go to bed 
now, without one mouthful of supper; be off 
with you! And, if you ever do this thing again, 
I will settle with you!” 
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I obeyed ; and, as I slunk into the house, my 
mother lifted her big switch, but he caught her 
arm, and said: 

“No, I have forgiven him for Justine’s sake.” 

And, extending his arms to my little friend, 
he added : 

“Come here, my child. I see that you love 
him sincerely, and that some day you will make 
him a good wife.” 

And he kissed her fondly. 

I skurried up stairs, only too thankful for hav- 
ing escaped so well, and not in the least anxious 
to hear anything more said on the subject. 

I know one thing, however, which is that, if 
it had not been holiday-time at Father Vasse- 
reau’s, the next day would have seen me there 
without doubt ! 

As to Justine, it may readily be believed that 
from this day I loved her more than ever. My 
mother was very severe after this escapade, par- 
ticularly when she found that I had gone off 
with the Gourdier boys and with the red-haired 
Matorne; she was very impatient for the schools 
to open, as she no longer had confidence in the 
watchfulness of Francoise. 

The prospect of being soon under the ferule 
of Monsieur Vassereau made me somewhat un- 
easy. I was cheered, however, by the expecta- 
tion of soon seeing my dear friend Florentin 
return victorious at the head of his detachment. 

I shall always remember that scene. 

On the morning of the third day, about seven 
o'clock, we were at breakfast. Suddenly we 
heard Padone’s drum beating a march. The 
sounds came from the Porte de France. Every- 
body cried : 

“There they are! 
coming back.” 

And the streets were presently full. 

I started up from the table, and Frentzel, her- 
self greatly agitated, took me by the hand, say- 
ing: 

“Come!” 

And we ran to the market-place. 

We saw our detachment coming in, bringing 
a long file of prisoners, men and women, tied in 
couples. They were dirty and ragged, unwashed 
and uncombed, but marched with unabashed 
brows between two lines of shining bayonets. 
Florentin and his captain came next, all white 
with dust, but in the best of spirits. Behind 
were three huge wagons laden with tobacco and 
powder, surrounded by gendarmes. 

They had accomplished the object of their 
expedition fully and entirely. 

When they reached the mazrze, the column 
halted, and the jailer Harmentier came out with 
his bunch of keys to receive the prisoners. They 
were untied, and marched one by one into the 
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prison. As they went they looked over at the 
crowd, who were astonished at their effrontery, 
and made the most frightful grimaces. 

Then the bolt of the first door was slipped, 
and Harmentier put on the padlock, and pushed- 
to the second doors, fastening them with a huge 
key. 

I was there in the crowd, of course, round- 
eyed and curious, and I said to myself, with a 
shudder, that there must be plenty of rats in 
that black place. 

My friend Florentin, standing on the steps of 
the mazrze, received the compliments of the com- 
mandant of the fort, and of the Colonel of the 
Eighteenth. 

“A good haul you have made, Comman- 
dant!” they said, laughing. 

“Yes; but we had no more trouble in taking 
them than in robbing a bird’s nest; they saw at 
once that retreat was impossible.” 

“Do you mean that you surrounded the 
mountain Pp” 

“Precisely. I posted my men in the forest 
around the village, then the gendarmes and the 
forest guards were ordered to enter the houses. 
The bandits watched us out of their loop-holes ; 
they would have liked to decamp, but, when they 
saw the bayonets glitter in the moonlight all 
along the edge of the wood, they became as 
gentle as lambs, and even held out their hands 
to the gendarmes to be handcuffed. Not one 
among them had the courage to pull the trigger 
of a pistol. Rascals! cowards!” 

Florentin seemed vexed. 

“They are like wolves,” said the commandant 
of the fort ; “once in the ditch, they stay there; 
they may stick out their noses, but they don’t 
dare show their teeth.” 

“You would have done well,” cried the Colo- 
nel, “if you had hung a half-dozen or so as an 
example to the rest. Did they not kill an old 
Guard—a former sergeant in the Eighth Light 
Infantry, and the father of eight children!” 

Frentzel and I were drinking all this in, when 
Florentin saw us, and came to embrace us, after 
a courteous salute to the commandant and the 
colonel. Then we started for the house. 

Breakfast was still standing on the table. 

Florentin unbuckled his sword, put on his 
cap with the gold tassels, and seated himself, 
He began to draw out the ends of his mustache, 
murmuring : 

“Things are getting on—getting on fa- 
mously !”’ 

He then began to eat with a furious appetite, 
but all the time watching me. He seemed very 
glad to see me again. 

“ The rust is taken out of all our legs now,” 
he said. ‘This summer heat has oiled them 
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well! The campaign has opened, and I am 
sure of my men!” 
XVI. 

AFTER this expedition of Florentin’s, and to- 
ward the end of September, the report was 
spread that flags were to be distributed to all 
the National Guards of France. 

Then all the women of Phalsbourg, the wives 
of the soldiers of the First Empire, who were 
accustomed to ruling their husbands, began once 
more to lament. They expected to see them 
ordered off any day or hour to retake Saarlouis 
and Landau. 

I remember that one afternoon all these ladies 
met at Nicole’s, to deliberate as to what their 
course of action should be under these grave 
circumstances. 

The jar of brandy-cherries and a decanter of 
cassts were on the table; each helped herself at 
her own good pleasure. They all had red noses, 
and were all very wretched, in spite of the solace 
so liberally afforded. 

“ Now,” said Mother Desjardins, “ all is lost. 
Our Veterans will never listen to another reason- 
able word. My old man, who can just drag him- 
self from one chair to another—who is fairly 
riddled with wounds and bent with rheumatism, 
is clamoring for active service. He says that the 
Government is unjust to him, that he has a right 
to the same rank in the Eighty-seventh that he 
held in 1815, that his fifteen years passed since, 
within the four walls of his house, count for no- 
thing; that, instead of being sixty-three, he is 
fifteen years less on the army list, and it is the 
army list that should be consulted instead of the 
calendar. When I open my lips to reply, he 
bellows, ‘Hold your tongue, madame!’ He 
coughs and spits until his eyes start out of his 
head, but he goes on all the same. What a pity 
all this commotion is! We have been so quiet 
and comfortable these last few years, in spite of 
all the follies of that imbecile Charles X.” 

“Yes,” answered Nicole, “and Vidal now 
writes me, at least once each week, to come with 
Justine and join him at Bayonne, from which 
point the Sixth is watching Spain. He wants to 
drag me about after him as in the old Madrid 
days, and would like to take me on board of a 
vessel with him and invade England. But I am 
not of the same mind ; I do not care to end my 
days on the hulks at Plymouth, or to have my 
throat and Justine’s cut in some defile of Cata- 
lonia or Estremadura, Let him write as often as 
he chooses—I shall not budge one inch from 
here !—Empty your glasses, ladies—Take an- 
other cherry, Madame Desjardins, will you not ?” 

“T will, indeed, Nicole, thank you.” 

“ Justine—Lucien, come here!” said Nicole. 
“You have been very good, and may have some 
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macaroons! When I look at this poor child,” 
she continued, kissing Justine fondly, “and think 
that her father is foolhardy, mad enough to wish 
to expose her and his unhappy wife to all the 
chances of war, my heart is nearly broken.” 

She wiped her eyes with her apron, and then 
drained her glass. As she placed it upon the 
table, she said to us: 

“Go and sit down again. Don’t be afraid, 
Justine, we will stay here together in Phalsbourg ; 
it will be much better for us than to go wander- 
ing over all the highways in Europe, from Portu- 
gal to Moscow.” 

Her hearers seemed quite touched; they 
compressed their lips, and their knitting-needles 
moved faster than usual. 

“‘T myself am a little consoled by the fact,” 
broke in Madame Richard, “that my husband 
has passed from the light cavalry to the cuiras- 
siers. Instead of being in the advance guard at 
the head of the reconnoitring party, or in the 
rear guard to support the retreat, he will now be 
in the reserve. The cuirassiers always come up 
at the last, you know, and if an officer’s horse is 
good, and his head is kept well up to cover the 
rider as much as possible, it is the horse that re- 


‘ceives the injuries, not the officer; my uncle, 


Vezenane, explained all this to me long ago.” 

“Oh!” said Annette Metzinger, the wife of 
the colonel of artillery; ‘a shell will sweep 
away quite as many cuirassiers as chasseurs or 
hussars; it cuts a road right through them—that 
was what happened at Friedland.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, “I know that; 
but when they reach the cannon, then the gun- 
ners use their swords ; your Metzinger ought to 
know this, for he has three marks on the ear and 
on the head.” 

The two women were losing their tempers, 
each standing up for the valor of her husband, 
and each indignant that she could not tie him to 
her apron-strings. 

But Frentzel knitted on in silence. She had 
not yet spoken; the others looked at her from 
time to time as if to ask her opinion, but she was 
thoughtful, and did not reply to these glances. 

Suddenly she stuck one of her knitting-nee- 
dles in her hair, and opened her lips: 

“For two whole months,” she said, “I have 
seen all this coming, and I no longer feel the 
smallest anxiety. Louis Philippe, Lafayette, Soult, 
Gérard, Mouton, and all the ministers and depu- 
ties, all the merchants and manufacturers have 
no more intention of going to retake Saarlouis and 
Landau than I of having every tooth in my head 
out. They are all men of sense; they have rank, 
pensions, offices, and all sorts of good things. 
What more do they desire? What have they to 
gain? Are they anxious to lose a limb, or be 
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shot through the head? Do they wish to be 
sent into exile again by the elder branch of the 
Bourbon family, if they come back, as it is said 
they will, in the powder-wagons of the enemy? 
Not they! no! no! They are not quite so fool- 
ish as all that. I know them well, from Louis 
Philippe down. Has not Florentin told me over 
and over again, how at Jemappes the colonel 
of the Chartres dragoons was always at the 
headquarters of Dumouriez. Since then he has 
wandered all over the world without a sou in his 
pocket. Louis XVIII gave him back all his es- 
tates, his forests, and his chateaux, with some 
millions belonging to the émzgrés with which to 
pay his father’s debts. Charles X restored to 
him his title of Prince Royal, and now the depu- 
ties have voted him a crown, and a million a 
month. No, you need not be troubled, he won’t 
risk his fortune ; he will keep a tight hold of his 
gold-pieces, I promise you! And as to Soult— 
he was called the greatest military genius after 
ths battle of Toulouse. Well! I have seen his 
baggage-wagons in Spain; I have seen them 
with my own eyes, and —heavens and earth, 
friends, you would not believe me were I to be- 
gin to describe to you the plunder and the treas- 
ure I saw piled up in them.” 

She raised her eyes to the ceiling, and in- 
flated her cheeks, which became hard and round 
with her oh’s and her ah’s. 

And as the ladies continued to listen, as if 
they expected more, she continued : 

“ Do you think that an old fox like Soult cares 
anything about retaking the left bank? What 
does he care about the left bank? What does 
he want with it? What good would it ever do 
him? If there were any cathedrals upon it which 
had not been visited in the last five hundred 
years, he might make some exertions to obtain 
it; but all the cathedrals on that side have been 
visited and sacked by our marauders over and 
over again, from the point of the spire down to 
the cellar, at least ten times—ten times did I 
say? I ought to have said twenty—and nothing 
has been left behind, which Soult, who has been 
in all these campaigns, knows perfectly well. 
He has received his share of Louis Philippe’s 
cake, I assure you, in the form of pensions and 
arrears of salary, and all that sort of thing, in 
order to close his lips.” 

Frentzel stopped to breathe. 

The others listened with admiration, for she 
had more ideas than all the ladies put together, 
and, when she saw fit to promulgate her opin- 
ions, no one dared contradict or interrupt her. 

“Yes,” she continued; “and there is Gérard, 
too—he will be made a marshal—and Georges 
Mouton, the journals all say, will take Lafayette’s 
place at the head of the National Guard of Paris, 
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with an enormous salary, all expenses paid, and 
his very horses kept at the Government’s ex- 
pense! Do you think that these men will run 
any risk now? It is well for our dear old inno- 
cents, who have never got anything but blows, 
and a few crumbs picked up under the table, 
that they can’t have things arranged now after 
their own minds, for they would like to have a 
war; and my poor Florentin would sacrifice 
everything in the world for the honor of being 
cut in inch bits at Saarlouis, after seeing the 
Prussians routed. He would not care a straw 
if he were crippled after that, and came home 
without a sou in the world, as poor as Job him- 
self. There may be originals in the world, but 
not many like the one whom I have the honor 
of calling my husband—may the will of God be 
done!” 

She dropped her eyes on her knitting again. 

“ But,” said Madame Desjardins, “ if they do 
not mean to do anything, why all this drilling 
of the National Guard? Can you answer me 
this question ?” 

“Bless your heart!” cried Frentzel, “ must 
not our veterans be amused? They can play 
at war if they don’t have war itself; otherwise 
they would make a great row and shout treason, 
and demand their Duc de Reichstadt ; they would 
embarrass their government with foreign pow- 
ers, and the people who have gained nothing by 
the revolution would side with them. Can’t you 
understand ? Our dear veterans are being 
amused !” 

Justine, who sat by my side, understood this 
very well; she gave me a little nod from time to 
time, as much as to say, “ Listen, now! hear 
that!’ and then she would smile in a knowing 
little way. 

But, bless her heart! I did not understand 
a word of all that had been said. 

Francoise buried her needle in her hair, just 
behind her ear, and took the floor once more: 

“Ah!” she said, “if Napoleon were only 
back again, as in 1814, these National Guards 
and these distributions of flags would mean 
something. All the horrors of war would begin 
again. A general extermination would follow 
once more. But he would put all the veterans 
of yesterday aside, and given their places to 
younger men—for he was a man of sense. The 
young risk everything for promotion and dis- 
tinction; the old, after the first enthusiasm was 
over, would show that they were rusty and short- 
winded. Then, too, what have they to gain? 
No, Napoleon would have had only young men, 
and he would have given them something to do 
quickly enough. . But Louis Philippe has but 
one fear, which is, that the other kings won't 
want him on the throne of France, and to remain 
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on this, his cousin’s throne, he won’t interfere 
with the Germans while they tranquilly digest 
Landau and Saarlouis. He fears a revolution 
of the people, which might upset him; and it is 
a lucky thing for him that Charles X, before 
abdicating, took Algiers, for all those good sub- 
jects who wish to fight will be sent there. All 
the men who fought in those three glorious days 
of July, and any others who threaten to be trou- 
blesome, will be able to make war on the Arabs. 
This will disembarrass the country, and, if the 
other kings should declare war, then they could 
be summoned back in a hurry! 

“ Do you suppose for a moment, that I after 
having wandered half over the world, and seen 
Georges Mouton, Gérard, Vandamme, and hun- 
dreds of Florentin’s old comrades, in the time of 
the Republic, who all came to say, ‘ How do you 
do?’ to us wherever we found them in any town 
of Europe—do you suppose, I say, that I do not 
know these men quite as well as I do my hus- 
band, and that I can’t tell what they think and 
what they wish ? 

“Now, it happens that they wish to keep 
that which they have snapped up; and the Prus- 
sians want to keep Saarlouis, the Bavarians want 
to keep Landau, and the King of Holland intends 
to retain Belgium. You see, when one has swal- 
lowed a few dainty morsels, one likes to be al- 
lowed time to digest them, in order to swallow 
others again later, when one’s appetite returns. 
Do you understand now why I have no fear of 
war ?—Nicole, pass me those cherries, won’t 
you?” 

Nicole obeyed. 

“JT think you are right, Frentzel,” said Mother 
Desjardins. 

“You think I am right!” she replied, as she 
took a cherry, and twisted her mouth about to 
get rid of the stone. “I knowl amright! All 
I ask is that Florentin’s bones may not be broken 
by those robbers in the Hiildehouse woods; as 
to the others, they won’t trouble us. Louis 
Philippe does not care to mount a horse, he is 
much too comfortable in the canopied bed of his 
cousin Charles X; and the epauleted men ask 
nothing better than to lie back in their chairs 
and add up the interest on their investments.” 

The gossips were listening with breathless 
attention, but she suddenly started up. 

“Tt is nearly six o’clock,” she exclaimed ; 
“the National Guard will be here presently —We 
must hasten, Lucien, and prepare supper. We 
have staid here chattering, forgetting entirely that 
Florentin believes himself to be in the midst of a 
campaign, and will not submit to be kept wait- 
ing.—Good night, ladies.” 

“When will you come again, Frentzel?” 
cried Nicole. 


OF YESTERDAY. 2a 
“Next Thursday. There will be a grand re- 
view on the Champ de Mars, and all our sol- 
diers of the First Empire will be there.” 
And then we went away. 
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AT last came the news of the approaching 
distribution of the flags. It was on a Monday, 
in the month of October. It was to take place 
on the following Sunday at Sarrebourg ; the pre- 
fect was to preside at this solemnity. All our 
little town was radiant with joy—everybody said 
to all he met: 

“You know that the flags will be distributed 
on Sunday next, and we shall return with the 
three flags floating at the head of our battalions.” 

Some of the soldiers of the First Empire even 
talked of reforming the old demi-brigades, which 
had often been the winning-point in our victo- 
ries. 

You may imagine the satisfaction of my friend 
Florentin ! He seemed to have grown six inches, 
and he straightened himself up like an old cock 
on his spurs, to utter his cry of triumph. 

“ At last!” he said, “at last! Now all will 
go on smoothly after this; the campaign must 
soon open. Vive la France!” 

Frentzel smiled, and answered : 

“Yes, Florentin, yes; we shall certainly pass 
through Wittembourg and march on Landau. 
This must be so, of course—it can’t fail!” 

Florentin ordered a general review on the 
Champ de Mars; every man now had his uni- 
form ; the poorest among them had been helped 
to theirs by a general contribution. 

I was present at this review; the drums rat- 
tled with a long, continuous roll ; all the battalion 
was drawn up in line. Florentin, surrounded by 
his staff, inspected the troops. Not a detail es- 
caped his observation—the position of the arms 
and the feet, and the height at which the hands 
were held. The battalion was then divided into 
companies, and manceuvred in columns. His 
words of command rose clear above every other 
sound; his voice was heard even on the Place 
d’Armes, and at the ramparts, and in the fort, as 
distinctly as ever Vandamme’s had ever been 
heard, and his was called the best voice of the 
Grand Army. Florentin was entirely satisfied, 
his eyes expressed his pleasure; turning to his 
officers, he said, with a laugh: 

“ Faith ! they do as well as a battalion of the 
One Hundred and First.” 

This was the highest praise he could offer to 
our National Guard. 

“Yes,” continued the good man, pointing to 
the perfectly straight line of the first company as 
they presented arms. “ Look there now—a bul- 
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let might carry away the arms of all that first 
line, as I once saw happen at Dantzic.” 

This seemed to him absolutely marvelous. 

After this review, as we went back to the 
town, I approached my friend; and, remember- 
ing my unfortunate return from Hiildehouse, I 
said to him, timidly : 

“Can I not go to Sarrebourg, my good friend, 
and see the distribution of the flags?” 

He looked at me a moment, and then he an- 
swered : 

“You shall see it, my boy. Indeed, you ought 
to see this sight, for the distribution of these 
flags means to distribute honor and courage 
among all Frenchmen.” 

As soon as ranks were broken on the Place 
d’Armes, he took me by the hand and led me to 
my home; my father went in the door just in 
front of us, with his gun on his shoulder. 

“Monsieur Pelerin,” said my old friend, “I 
have come to ask a favor at your hands, one 
which I hope you will feel disposed to grant.” 

“ And what is that, 702 Commandant ?” 

“ This child is desirous of seeing the distribu- 
tion of the flags. You know, Monsieur Pelerin, 
that the flag is France; it is the glory of our 
country and of the army. There is nothing 
greater in the world. The flag is the heart of 
our country, and when the nation says to us— 
‘ Here, I confide to you our honor and our glory ; 
you will defend our flag unto death ! ’—our souls 
are thrilled by these words, Monsieur Pelerin, and 
it is good for a child to see that this is so; and 
we can give him no nobler or more elevated les- 
son.” 

Florentin, as he spoke, looked superbly hand- 
some. His eyes flashed, and his whole face 
beamed with enthusiasm. It was plain that each 
word came from the depths of his heart, and 
that he would have given every drop of blood in 
his veins to rescue the flag of his country. 

My father himself was touched by Florentin’s 
manner. ! 

“Certainly, #z0n Commandant,” he replied, 
“Lucien ought to see this ceremony; I am as 
strongly in favor of it as you can be, and I wish 
also that he should remember, until the last day 
of his life, the noble words you have just spoken, 
for they are true to the letter; he who does not 
love his flag values not his country, nor his fam- 
ily, nor yet his own honor; he is a coward and a 
traitor.” 

Then embracing me, and turning to my moth- 
er, who was listening with tears in her eyes— 

“To-morrow,” he said, “ to-morrow morning 
early you will please dress Lucien in his very 
best ; we will all start, and, when we come back, 
we shall bring the flag for Phalsbourg.”’ 

Florentin after this took me by the hand and 
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led me to his house, where I dined. Never was 
there such a happy child as I that day. 

“You are satisfied?” he said to me. 

“Satisfied! Indeed Iam, my best of friends,” 
I answered. “And I will always do what you 
tell me. I will never disobey you again!” 

He seemed quite touched by the exuberance 
of my joy and gratitude, and by the contact of 
my little hand trembling within his. 

All went on as usual that day in his house. 
Frentzel, when she heard that I was going to 
Sarrebourg, asked if my parents had consented. 

“Yes,” said Florentin, “that is all settled.” 

After this moment I counted the hours and 
the minutes, until the hour of departure. 

All the towns-people seemed equally excited, 
for all the streets were alive, and through the 
windows and open doors one could see an enor- 
mous amount of sweeping and scrubbing going 
on within the houses. 

There were no drills ordered for the next few 
days, as every man was now perfect in his 
manual. It is a true saying that it only needs 
three months to make a soldier out of a French- 
man; but war alone fully develops military 
qualities—it is the great school. 

A great number of my comrades and all the 
officers’ wives were going to Sarrebourg; conse- 
quently all the carriages and wagons, both of the 
town and its environs, were engaged. There were 
plenty of chars a bancs, and still more of those 
long Alsatian wagons in which bundles of sweet- 
smelling hay made most comfortable seats. These 
wagons were quite as much in demand on /ée 
days as if they had been the most luxurious car- 
riages. We had one of these for Frentzel, Mother 
Desjardens, Nicole, Justine, and I. 

What a happy hour that was! In the morn- 
ing, when I was dressed in my Sunday clothes 
and put on my new shoes, I said to myself : 

- “Tn an hour we shall start! Oh, how long 
an hour is!”’ ; 

Heaven itself seemed to look down on our 
féte with approval. It was now autumn, the 
harvest was all in; crowds of peasants were on 
their way, as well as ourselves, to Sarrebourg. 
The sun shone clearly in the blue sky, the trees 
and hedges were in their various tints of rich 
brown and copper colors, the air was_as soft as 
midsummer—and a few fleecy clouds floated in 
the sky. 

Then the drums began to beat; the soldiers 
ran toward the square, all in full uniform. My 
father hurried out of the house, and, as he passed 
us, he said, gayly : 

“ Good-by until to-night. 
selves.” 

Then Macri’s wagon rattled up, into which 
we clambered—Macri, with his round shoulders 


Take care of your- 
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covered by a blouse, and his broad-brimmed hat 
pushed well back on his head. He seated him- 
self in front, and gathered up his reins with one 
hand, while in the other he held a long whip. 
We had taken our places, Justine and I, between 
Frangoise and Nicole, and were waiting for Ma~- 
dame Disjardins and her niece Lucie. They 
finally arrived, and with much merriment were 
happily established in the wagon. The National 
Guard marched through the Porte de France, 
and we followed at some distance, our wagon 
and many more, with a crowd of other vehicles. 

Justine and I, squeezed close together, looked 
at the pretty orchards, and the little villages of 
Mittelbronn, Saint-Jean, etc.; the good people 
standing at their doors bade us good morning 
with pleasant nods and smiles. We pointed out 
to each other the cocks and the regiment of hens, 
the dogs barking and pulling at their chains, the 
great wells, with their broad curb-stones, and 
their tall, cumbrous beams, to which hung ropes 
and the bucket; the solid houses with their 
square windows and flat roofs, were such as were 
then seen throughout Lorraine. There was no- 
thing which we did not enjoy, for we rarely went 
from home, and everything was new and extraor- 
dinary. We kept just behind the troops all the 
way. My friend Florentin’s epaulets glittered 
in the sun, as did those of his staff-officers. The 
men marched in an orderly fashion, like a bat- 
talion of veterans. 

Suddenly they burst out, as with one accord, 
into the “ Chant du départ”’: 


“ La victoire, en chantant nous ouvre la barridre !” 


It was echoed from the hills, now sere and shorn 
of their harvests. 

All these things made such an impression 
upon me that I have never forgotten them, and 
they form one of the pleasantest recollections of 
my life. In about four hours we saw Sarrebourg 
in the distance, a long line of red-roofed houses 
surrounded by old crumbling ramparts, with a 
hill in the background. There was a rustic 
church and spire, and we had a glimpse of the 
river Sarre on the right, running between the old 
willows, and hay-cocks on both banks. 

Ah, how familiar these rivers have been 
made by our compatriot Claude Lorraine! How 
many hours he must have spent on their shores, 
before he could have painted them with such 
melancholy grandeur and truth! How those 
tumultuous waters dashed over their stony beds, 
catching the light and reflecting it in prismatic 
colors, or how placidly they slumbered in the 
sunshine! He has painted all with which we are 
so familiar in this dear Lorraine that they dare to 
call Germany to-day! The tenderest recollec- 
tions of some of us are interwoven with Lor- 
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raine. The bones of our forefathers lie there ; 
and, if it please God that our living eyes may 
never again behold it, our ghosts will wander 
there, cursing the invaders who have desecrated 
French soil. 

We were expected and waited for at Sarre- 
bourg. A thousand shouts of “ Vzve la garde 
nationale de Phalsbourg /” rent the air. Peo- 
ple welcomed us from every window. Our drums 
beat furiously; our men carried themselves even 
more erectly, and the carriages rolled on in the 
rear. There were other National Guards, too: 
those from Lorquin, Fénétranges, and from 
Rechicourt-le-Chateau, had arrived before our- 
selves, and every inn was crowded to overflow- 
ing. 

“ Halt !” was shouted, as our troops reached 
the square. 

The guns were stacked; the sentinels were 
placed to guard them, and the officials of the 
town came forward to receive Florentin and his 
staff. They were taken to the Hodtel-de-Ville, 
where a grand banquet was to take place. 

Our party went to Madame Adler’s inn. 
What a noise there was! What a tumult within 
and without! How many persons there were— 
peasants, citizens, and members of the National 
Guard! Picture to yourself a long table glitter- 
ing with glass decanters and carafes. With 
these were china and many autumnal flowers. 
On one side of the large hall, in which stood 
this table, was the kitchen, into which the large 
door now stood wide open. We could see the 
enormous fireplace and the ruddy flames, and 
we could smell a thousand good things—game, 
fish, and roasts ; the smell went out into the very 
street in hot puffs of air; the saucepans bubbled 
with a cheerful noise, and the spit turned briskly 
round. What a sight it was ! 

Madame Adler came forward to receive us. 
We were taken at once to a room where we 
could brush the dust from our clothes and wash 
our faces. 

Justine and I looked at each other with won- 
der. We were, for once, actually too happy to 
talk. 

But how shall I describe to you that dinner, 
which began at eleven and did not end until the 
drums were heard on the Square, and we knew 
that the hour for the distribution of the flags 
was at hand ! 

How can I ever tell you about those pot-bel- 
lied soup-tureens, those huge quarters of mut- 
ton and beef, those hare-ragotits, those potted 
pigeons, those ducks stuffed with olives, those 
fish fresh from the Sarre—pike, large-scaled carp, 
tench of a rich golden bronze, born in the clear, 
sparkling waters that fall from the Donon? 
How, too, can you expect me to give you the 
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smallest idea of the vanilla and chocolate creams, 
of the cakes in the form of a cathedral, with the 
Gallic cock on the spire? The fruits, too, must 
not be forgotten; there were pears, peaches, and 
grapes, piled up on large trays. But I can’t do it. 
It is impossible. Madame Adler was called, and 
with reason, one of the best cooks in the whole 
district. Had she not regaled generation after 
generation of travelers, and the substantial peo- 
ple of the vicinity, as they went to and fro on 
their business, for sixty years and more? Then 
there was the good wine of Toul and of Thiau- 
court. 

No one knows how much a child can eat and 
really enjoy, particularly a child brought up on 
the elevated plateau of Phalsbourg. Justine and 
I did not allow a single dish to be carried past 
us; we helped ourselves from everything, and 
neither Frentzel nor Nicole took it into her head 
to deprive us of anything we wanted. We there- 
fore rose from the table stuffed so full that we 
could hardly walk—but we laughed all the same ; 
our dinner had done us no harm. 

When we heard the drums, we, with the rest 
of the world, hastened out of doors. Macri, who 
was eating in the kitchen, ran out and jumped 
upon his wagon, and standing erect assisted us 
to mount; then through the dense crowd he 
slowly took his way, until he reached an excellent 
position just in front of the sub-prefect’s office. 
We were so high up that it was like the best 
seats at the theatre, and we lost not one detail 
of the ceremony: we saw the flags distributed 
to all the National Guard of the arrondissement ; 
we heard every word uttered by the prefect, who 
was gorgeous in his blue coat and gold lace; we 
heard the phrase over and over again, “ This no- 
ble and national emblem,” and we heard the 
drums beat as each flag was presented ; we heard 
all the speeches made by the town authorities ; 
but to tell you the truth we understood very little 
of these harangues. 

They were far above us, and the few words I 
had heard spoken between my father and Flo- 
rentin had told me more about the flags of 
France and the duties of a soldier than all these 
solemn sentences. After that, our Phalsbourg 
flag, surmounted by a magnificent cock, was first 
saluted, and then intrusted to Lieutenant Blan- 
chet, who was to guard it. 

The ceremonies were now over, and every one 
began to say that it was time to think of re- 
turning home, all the more, as the light morning 
clouds were massing together, and threatened 
speedy rain. Before starting there was, of course, 
more drinking ; and all I seem to remember after 
this is, that I was very sleepy, as was also Jus- 
tine, and that the ladies took us on their knees. 

We slept soundly for four hours; neither the 
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jolting of the wagon nor the rattling of wheels 
disturbed our profound repose ; when, all at once, 
I awoke with a start. 

The wagon had stopped, and I looked over 
the side. The battalion was drawn up before 
the advance guard of Phalsbourg. The sentinel 
of the Eighteenth, at the end of the bastion, 


challenged, “Who goes there?” They an- 
swered : 

“France! The National Guard of Phals- 
bourg !” 


The picket at the Porte de France advanced 
to reconnoitre us, and, at the same moment, from 
one end to the other of our columns, ran the 
question : 

“The flag—the flag? Where is the flag?” 

There was no answer. Only the question 
was heard, again and again. 

Then the sentinel called : 

“ Pass on!” 

Florentin, in a state of frenzy, rushed down 
the ranks shouting, in his clear, ringing voice : 

“ Bring up the flag !”’ 

Then Captain Ader, stepping forward not 
two feet from our wagon, answered in a low 
voice : 

“The color-bearer, Blanchet, and several men 
of the company have lingered behind; the flag 
has not been with the battalion for two hours.” 

« Are they traitors, Captain?” 

“No, Commandant, not traitors; but they 
have stopped in some cabaret, where they have 
forgotten their duties over their wine. Blanchet 
is a drunkard!” 

Florentin shuddered, and the expression of 
his eyes, as he turned them on the Captain, was 
something terrible. 

“Why did you not warn me?” he said, bee 
tween his compressed lips. 

“TI was sure that they would overtake us be- 
fore we reached Phalsbourg,” answered Ader; 
“T could not imagine such a disgrace !”’ 

“Wretch!” cried Florentin; and his sword 
flashed from the scabbard as he spoke, and 
touched the Captain’s breast, who turned pale, 
but did not flinch. 

“Commandant,” he said, proudly, “I am an 
old soldier of the Grand Army !”’ 

At these words Florentin thrust his sword 
into its scabbard again, with a wild and worried 
gesture; and then, looking down the road, he 
shook his hand threateningly. 

«Ah, the wretches!” he gasped. “And to 
think that I can’t pass my sword through their 
bodies!” 

His face was appalling ; ; his eyes were blood- 
shot, and every hair in his mustache was bris- 
tling. He saw all results of his toil thrown away, 
his hopes destroyed. He saw—instead of his 
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triumphal entrance with the three colors flying 
—the troops with hanging heads standing before 
the guard at the gate, who were presenting 
arms and saluting a flag that lay on an inn- 
table, surrounded by sprawling drunkards; he 
saw the smiles and sneers of the envious and the 
cowardly; and he saw something far worse yet, 
and far harder for him to endure, the shame and 
distress of the veterans of the First Empire on 
seeing the battalion come in like the scattered 
remains of a vanquished, dishonored army that 
has left its standard in the hands of the enemy ! 

His heart grew sick within him, and, looking 
down the road once more, he cried, in a voice 
that I shall never forget : 

“ Break ranks !” 

For he wished to avert from the National 
Guard the shame of entering without the three 
colors at the head of their columns; he pre- 
ferred to see them straggle in all in disorder. 

The ranks broke, and the National Guard, by 
twos and by threes, with their guns over their 
shoulders, went through the gate just as they 
pleased ; and Florentin looked on. When all 
the men had entered he followed, like a general 
who has witnessed the rout of his army, and 
brings up the rear with death in his soul. 

Frentzel, and all of us, as we heard and saw 
this scene, which I have attempted to describe 
to you, were filled with consternation. It was 
now the turn of our wagon to pass through the 
gate. We did not, however, in the least, grasp 
the extent of the misfortune; Frentzel simply 
said : » 
“Poor Florentin! How wretched he must 
be! Oh, the villains! To think of their loitering 
behind with the flag! If it were before the 
enemy, they would all be shot, every mother’s 
son of them!” 

And Nicole could not restrain her indigna- 
tion. 

“It is shameful,” she cried, “but Blanchet 
has always been known to be a drunkard !” 

Talking thus, we went over the drawbridge. 
We drove at once to our shop, where we left 
the wagon. 

My father was at the door, leaning on his 
musket, and as white as a sheet. 

“Tf I see Blanchet,” he said, “I will shoot 
him down as I would any dog of a Prussian!” 

The recollection of his departure as a volun- 
teer in 1797 with the national flag before him, 
let loose to the morning breeze, caused him to 
feel the ignominy of the position and intense hor- 
ror of the crime. 

But it might have been expected. Men who 
drink should never be allowed to occupy any 
post of honor, for it ought to be well understood 
that they are capable of any and all infamies, 


Frentzel and I ran to her house; when we 
went in we saw Florentin dash his sword and 
his shako on the table, then he tore off his epau- 
lets and his cross—all this without one word; 
he then entered the dark alcove, and extended 
himself, all dressed as he was, upon his bed. 

“ Florentin!” cried Francoise, in a despairing 
voice, “ will you not speak to me?” 

He did not seem to hear her. 

“Florentin! in the name of Heaven, answer 
me): 

He was still silent. 

Then I, bursting into tears, sobbed out: 

““My friend—my friend! answer us!” 

“Go away,” he said then—“ go away !”’ 

But, as I only sobbed the louder, he added : 

“Go away, my little friend, leave me; you are 
breaking my heart!” 

Then Francoise ran out to seek assistance, 
and I followed her. Florentin was left all alone, 
absorbed in his terrible grief. In his eyes the 
flag was honor, and he believed himself dis- 
honored. 

What happy creatures children are! They 
understand nothing of the sorrows and the shames 
of life; of its anxieties and its despairs, that kill 
as surely as any dagger could do its murderous 
work. Children weep sometimes, to be sure, but 
their grief is soon assuaged. It is for man alone 
that the supreme trial is reserved of seeing the 
ruin of all his hopes, and only shame in the fu- 
ture. A child could not bear this spectacle, and 
would fall to the ground as if felled by lightning. 
To each is given his burden, according to his 


-strength, and all are heavy enough. But this is 


the will of God. 

Some kind people, seeing me sitting outside 
my friend’s door, sobbing in desperate grief, took 
me home. As I was very tired, my mother sent 
me at once to bed, where I speedily fell asleep. 

The next day was a rain-storm. When I 
woke, I heard the water splash against our win- 
dows. Except this sound and the steady pour 
of the rain on the sidewalks, all was quiet in the 
streets. I dressed leisurely, having almost for- 
gotten the events of the previous evening, when 
I happened to see two persons run past our win- 
dows; these were the military surgeon, Monsieur 
Billard, and Dr. Poriot, of the town. Child as I 
was, I at once said that they must be going to 
some one who was very sick. 

A few minutes later Rose came in, and she 
said to me: 

“ Your poor friend Florentin is very, very ill.” 

Then all came back to me, and I went out in 
spite of the rain, and hurried to the house of my 
dearly loved friend. 

The little room where we had spent so many 
happy hours was full of people, who looked at 
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each other in mournful silence. Frentzel was 
seated in her low chair, with her apron thrown 
over her head. She was motionless and silent. 
The two physicians were in the alcove, one on 
each side of the bed, and we heard Florentin’s 
deep breathing. 

The physicians spoke to him, but he did not 
reply. My father, who was near the window, 
took me by the hand and led me up to the bed, 
saying, in a low voice, to the surgeon : 

“ He loves this. child—perhaps he will hear 
him.” 

Then they lifted me on a chair, and I saw 
Florentin—my Florentin. How tall he looked! 
I had never seen him look so tall! His pale face, 
his gray mustache, and his scanty white hair gave 
him such a sad look that I sobbed, and called 
aloud : 

““ My friend—my dear friend!” 

He slowly opened his eyes and looked at me, 
but no other feature moved; they were as if 
carved from marble. He appeared to recognize 
me, however, and he slowly raised his hand and 
extended it toward me. 

All the others, crowding to the entrance of 
the alcove, murmured to each other : 

“ He recognizes the lad!” 

“Yes,” said the military surgeon Billard, “he 
recognizes him, to be sure—but he is very low!” 

At this moment there was a great noise jn 
the street without, and some one said hastily : 

“ What is that ?” 

Then a soldier came in to say that Captain 
Ader and the drum-major, Padour, had brought 
back the flag. They had gone the night before 
in search of it, and Captain Ader, drenched with 
rain, his sword at his side, and carrying the flag 
rolled in its case, now appeared. He was wild- 
eyed and haggard. 

“The villain has gone to his account,” he 
said, sternly; “he lies on the turf behind the 
wineshop at Maladrie ; he will never again bring 
dishonor on brave men !” 

His hearers understood what I did not at the 
time, that a duel had taken place between them, 
and that Blanchet was killed. 

But, as Ader advanced toward the alcove, 
Francoise, starting up, hastily exclaimed : 

“ No—no—don’t go there! Let Lucien carry 
him the flag. The shock of seeing you might 
kill him, Monsieur Ader.” 

She burst into tears, and all present felt that 
she was right. The case was drawn from the 
flag, and I was told to hold it, and then call Flo- 
rentin. I obeyed. I took the flag, and I shouted 
loudly : 

“Friend Florentin ! dear friend ! 
—look at your flag!” 

And, for the second time, he opened his eyes. 


Look here 
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He looked first at me, then at the flag, his eyes 
lighted up, his lips parted, and in obedience to a 
motion of his hand I laid the flag on the bed 
close to the old man, touching his shoulder. 

Then he uttered a long, deep, shivering sigh 
of contentment; the rigidity of his features re- 
laxed, almost a smile fluttered over his lips, a 
gray pallor settled down on his face ; he ceased 
to breathe. His left arm was folded over his 
breast, pressing the flag to his heart. 

I thought him sleeping. 

Thus died Sébastien Florentin, October 15, 
1830. All that long day, until it was dark, all 
his old friends in Phalsbourg, all the National 
Guard, who had elected him with such unanim- 
ity, filed past his alcove, and looked at him for 
the last time. 

He was noble-looking, as he lay there with 
the folds of the tricolored flag enveloping him. 
He seemed to have regained his lost youth, and 
to have died in the defense of his country, at 
Valmy, Jemappes, or at Fleurus. 

Many years have passed since the death of 
that old soldier, but I remember the grand fu- 
neral as well as if it were yesterday. 

It took place on one of those warm, misty 
days in autumn which so often succeed a storm. 
The trees looked like shadows enveloped in the 
fog. The swallows had taken flight ; indeed, all 
the birds had deserted their nests, and there was 
hardly a sound in the woods through which we 
passed. All the towns-people, as well as crowds 
from the vicinity, followed my friend to his grave. 
On the bier lay his cross and sword. 

The drums, covered with crape, gave forth 
dull, smothered sounds, with little gasps between 
like sobs. The entire National Guard, with a 
company of the Eighteenth in front, led the fu- 
neral procession, with reversed arms. Then came 
the honest dourgeozs and their wives. The pro- 
cession reached from the cemetery to the town. | 

Nicole and Frangoise were just in front of us ; 
they were weeping convulsively. 

Justine and I walked hand in hand. 

We had never before been in the cemetery, 
and had never been near these tombs, these black 
crosses, nor under these willow-trees, whose yel- 
low leaves, detached by autumnal winds, fluttered 
softly down. We had never before looked down 
into an open grave, with the fresh earth piled up 
around it. 

I must confess that I was appalled. And 
when my friend’s coffin was lowered down in this 
great black hole ; when the soldiers came up one 
after the other and discharged their guns into 
this gulf; when sobs burst forth among the 
crowd, I staggered and nearly lost consciousness. 
Ah! if anything could have aroused Florentin, it 
would have been this fusillade that he had heard 
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on every field of battle since ’92, and which he 
had hoped to hear again at Saarlouis, the old 
French town that had been torn from us after 
our disasters. 

Yes, but it was all over; his pictured image 
‘alone could ever stand again before me. 

Coming home from the cemetery among the 
weeping crowd and desolate women, Justine’s 
little hand—I can feel it now—passed over my 
face to wipe away my tears, and I heard her 
murmur : 

“Don't cry, Lucien. He loves you still! My 
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mother says that all brave men go to heaven, 
and that they look down on us from there.” 

Thus ended the fairest days of my childhood 
—in desolation! And very soon began the rough 
experiences of school, of toil, and of lost illu- 
sions—the life, in short, to which we are all des- 
tined. 

Happy are those who can support these with 
courage, and who can say to themselves, “ I have 
always done my duty!” 

This is the greatest consolation that a good 
man can have in his last hours. 


From the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN (Revue des Deux Mondes). 
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O the student of character, especially in its 

unique and exaggerated aspects, there are 
few more fertile fields than the annals of the 
Russian court. The transition from barbarism 
to civilization is usually marked by the appear- 
ance of numbers of men in whose nature the 
principles of savagery and culture contend for 
the supremacy; the result being men of a curi- 
ous, mongrel type of character. This process 
of transition was begun in Russia under the fos- 
tering auspices of Peter the Great; and at the 
present day it can hardly be said to have reached 
the fullness of a finished issue. 

Among this class of half-breeds appeared one 
whose pronounced oddities entitle him to be re- 
garded as sud generis. We propose to view him 
chiefly as a social phenomenon, incidentally as a 
soldier; to walk round and round him if so be 
that we may learn what manner of man he was; 
to try to seize the salient features of his char- 
acter, and find the key to the unity of his nature, 
which, on a superficial glance, seems so frag- 
mentary and desultory and incoherent. We may 
be assured that, on that tangled mass of mounte- 
-bankeries and superstitions, a jet of light may be 
turned that will illumine the whole matter, if we 
are fortunate enough to find it. The wildnesses 
of most men have in their own eyes a method 
and order; and we shall never succeed in reduc- 
ing the apparent chaos and confusion to law till 
we look through their own organs of vision and 
see them as they see themselves. 

Suwarrow, who in his old age was pinched, 
shriveled, and dwarfish, was in his prime of a 
burly build, rather short of stature, but well- 
proportioned. A malignant gossip says that he 
had the body of an ape and the soul of a bull. 
The medals struck in his honor give a false idea 


of his personal appearance. The waving ring- 
lets, the finely-chiseled features, the stately pres- 
ence, bear little resemblance to the great original. 
The truth is, that he was so ugly as to inspire 
even his own soul with disgust ; and the looking- 
glass was the only enemy he did not dare to face. 
The first duty of the officer appointed to secure 
a lodging for him was to remove all arti¢les of 
luxury—books, pictures, plate, but especially mir- 
rors; and, if one of the latter proscribed articles 
had accidentally been overlooked, Suwarrow had 
no sooner set his eyes on it than he smashed it 
toa thousand fragments. His restless, spasmod- 
ic nature showed itself in his rapid glances; in 
his laconic remarks where the hearer had to sup- 
ply from his own suggestiveness the words that 
were lacking to complete the sense; in his abrupt 
conversation, which was ever darting from sub- 
ject to subject like a bird among the twigs. He 
seemed always anxious to do a thousand things 
at once, and to follow as many different trains 
of thought and talk simultaneously. Once, in an 
engagement with the Turks, he all of a sudden 
rushed forward into the ranks of the enemy, 
stabbed several of the Janizaries, cut off their 
heads, and filled a large sack with them, which 
he brought away and emptied at the feet of his . 
general. And the impetuosity of resolve and 
daring which he displayed while a common sol- 
dier was in keeping with the fertility and prompti- 
tude of expedient he exhibited when, as a Russian 
marshal, he controlled the movements of armies. 
If he had been expostulated with for the risk he 
ran in attacking such fearful odds, he would 
have answered, as he did on another occasion, 
when comparing the relative worth of a clever 
man and a fool: “One man is worth three fools ; 
even three are too few, say six; ay, six are too 
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few, say ten; one clever fellow will beat them 
all, overthrow them and take them prisoners.” 
Suwarrow affected great simplicity of life and 
coarseness of manners. A heap of fresh hay 
with a sheet spread over it formed his bed alike 
on the march, in the fortress, or at home. He 
could not sleep without abundance of fresh air; 
and if the windows would not open he would 
break’ every pane of glass in them, and even 
order the frames to be taken out, saying that he 
did not fear cold. Before throwing himself down 
to rest, he seldom took off his boots, spurs, or 
military accoutrements ; sometimes, when he 
wanted either to refresh his exhausted energies 
or pamper his tired flesh, he might tempt the 
drowsy god by unfastening one spur. Lest he 
should slumber too long, he always carried a 
dunghill-cock with which he shared his bed- 
room, and whose shrill clarion sounding at his 
ear always summoned the warrior in good time 
to the duties of the day. “I hate idleness,” said 
he; “and that bird,” pointing to the cock, “is 
very punctual in waking me.” So highly did he 
appreciate the services of the bird that, in emu- 
lation of its virtues, he would go to the door of 
his tent, and, instead of ordering the drum to 
beat, or the bugle to sound, imitate its cries as a 
signal that the camp was to awake. His own 
imitation of the crowing of the cock was the 
bugle-call for the march. He drilled his troops 
in his shirt-sleeves; and often rode in front of 
the army on a barebacked horse, with no other 
clothing than his shirt. Summer and winter 
alike he rose at two in the morning, and took a 
bath, or rather had bucketfuls of cold water 
thrown over him by his servants. Thereafter he 
breakfasted; dinner was served at eight; and 
breakfast and dinner alike consisted of the coarse, 
black bread of the common soldiers, which in 
his case was washed down by deep draughts of 
brandy. During these repasts an officer stood 
by, and, at his discretion, informed Suwarrow 
that he had eaten and drunk enough, and that 
the servants would now remove the bread and 
bottles. ‘By whose orders dare you interfere 
with me, sir?’ Suwarrow would exclaim. “ By 
the orders of Marshal Suwarrow.” “If so, he 
must be obeyed.” He had issued general in- 
structions to his subordinates to command him, 
in his own name, to desist from doing anything 
likely to injure his health. He owned neither 
villa, nor plate, nor carriage, nor books, nor 
liveried servants, nor pictures, nor rare collec- 
tions of any kind, and, when he came to St. 
Petersburg, slept in the cart which all his days, 
on the march and in triumphal entries, was his 
favorite vehicle. For twenty years at a stretch 
he never used a looking-glass for the purposes 
of the toilet; nor did he ever encumber his per- 
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son with watch or money. In his day personal 
cleanliness, even among the ladies of the Rus- 
sian nobility, was not held in much account; and 
Suwarrow was often seen to take off his shirt 
and bid his soldiers hold it to the fire, adding 
that it was the best method he knew for killing 
certain unclean parasites. In conversation his 
tone, especially to his equals, was abrupt and 
imperious ; whom he met, or was introduced to, 
he received with a cannonade of questions, the 
one following the other in rapid succession. As 
a test of military fitness, presence of mind, self- 
reliance, and force of character, it was by no 
means an unsatisfactory one. All those whom 
he confused or embarrassed, he despised as fools. 
Suwarrow met his match in imperturbable cool- 
ness and impudence in M. de Lameth. “To 
what country do you belong, sir?” said Suwar- 
row. “France,” was the reply. ‘ What pro- 
fession?”’ “Military.” “Whatrank?” “Colo- 
nel.” “Yourname?” “ Alexandre de Lameth.” 
After submitting meekly to this examination, the 
Frenchman turned on Suwarrow and asked him 
the same questions, imitating his threatening 
manner and suspicious look; getting the same 
laconic answers; after which both gentlemen 
burst out laughing. It was seldom, indeed, that 
Suwarrow’s questions were so coherent. What 
would a stranger think when saluted by a grim, 
snuffy old man, made up exteriorly of dirt and 
jewels, with the demand uttered in an imperious 
tone: “‘How many stars are there in the skies ? 
You don’t know: what do you know? How 
many trees are there in the forest, or fishes in 
the lake?’”’ And, on your confessing ignorance 
in a conciliatory manner, how would you like to 
have a scornful and filthy finger pointed at you, 
and be baptized amid a grinning company with 
the name of Monsieur Know-nothing? Nothing 
lashed Suwarrow into such fury as the use of 
that handy conversational phrase, “I don’t know.” 
His officers, well aware of this infirmity, would 
hazard any reply rather than acknowledge igno- 
rance on any subject on which it was his whim 
to examine them. In his old age he would often 
be seen running and frolicking in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, bawling at the top of his voice, 
“T am Suwarrow, I am Suwarrow!”’ followed by 
a crowd of urchins, among whom he threw apples 
to be scrambled and fought for. At court he 
persisted in kissing the portrait of the Empress 
Catharine, which every lady wore on her breast, 
to the dismay of the wearers, who shuddered 
when the snuffy nose, innocent of handkerchiefs, 
came near their rich silks and white bosoms. 
Her Majesty herself had one day to ask him to 
conduct himself more sanely and decently. In 
the palace his antics were of the most whimsical 
description: his facial nerves were never at rest, 
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and his jerky attitudinizings, his spasmodic move- 
ments, his meaningless grinnings and gigglings, 
snarlings and piteous moanings, his obscene re- 
marks, weak puns and small gibes, led those who 
‘knew him not to be Suwarrow to conclude that 
this grimacing and bejeweled object was Catha- 
rine’s court fool; and their astonishment may be 
easily conceived on being told that they beheld a 
hero who had fought countless battles and never 
lost one of them; and who at the council-table 
had proved himself a sagacious and clear-headed 
reasoner, a crafty politician, and a brilliant epi- 
grammatist. In his riper years he was able to 
speak a little French and German, which he had 
probably picked up in his wars and wanderings. 
His friends aver that he was an adept in the 
dead languages, and that in his temporary se- 
clusions he studied Hebrew. Several of his say- 
ings have passed into Russian proverbs, especially 
the sarcasm he uttered on the Emperor Paul’s 
military innovations, which were all of the deco- 
rative order: ‘“ Hair-powder is not gun-powder ; 
curls are not cannon; and tails are not bayonets”; 
a bit of doggerel which cost the rhymer his com- 
mand. The verse in which he announced to the 
Empress the capture of Tutukay, in Bulgaria, is 
well known : 


“* Salva bogu ! 
Salva vam / 
Tutukay vzala ! 
Iya tam!” 


‘* Glory to God! 
Glory to thee ! 
Tutukay is taken ! 
Here are we!” 


The following satiric episode is simply delicious : 
His Majesty sent his favorite, Count K , to 
congratulate the Marshal on his recall from exile. 
““ K——!” said Suwarrow, when the name was 
announced. ‘There is no Russian family of 
that name; who can he be?” The messenger 
is brought in. “You are not of Russian birth, 
I judge; from what country are you?” “Of 
Turkey : I owe my rank and title to his Majesty’s 
favor.” “Ah, I see: you have rendered impor- 
tant services to the state; in what battalion are 
you? in what battles have you fought?” “J 
have never served in the army.” “Oh, you are 
in the civil service, then?”’ “No; I have always 
been in personal attendance on_ his Majesty.” 
“Indeed; in what capacity?” “ Valet to his 
Majesty.” Suwarrow thereupon turned to his 
own servant, and said: “Ivan, do you see this 
nobleman? He once held the same menial office 
as you. What a glorious career you have before 
you! He is acount now! so may you yet! Be 
a good lad and you will—who knows ?—be deco- 
rated with all the orders of Russia!” 

It is characteristic of Eastern religions, pagan 
and Christian alike, to make piety consist in ex- 
terior rather than interior adornment, in gym- 
nastic exercises rather than in loyalty to moral 
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principle or pure affection; and the lower the 
natiou or the individual in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, which is the power to live for and in ideas, 
the more pronounced is this tendency to propiti- 
ate Deity by ceremonies and grimaces which are 
of the skin, and which have nothing to do with 
the disposition and character. Suwarrow’s re- 
ligion was as destitute of moral qualities as his 
habits were of social refinement. He was a 
savage both in his inward and outward develop- 
ment. His God was a being to be reconciled 
and cajoled by a state bow, such as a man makes 
when he attends one of her Majesty’s drawing- 
rooms ; a being who could be coaxed to place 
his own invincible might at the disposal of the 
man who surpassed all other candidates for that 
favor in the amount of physical deference he ren- 
dered. There never lived a general who insisted 
more than Suwarrow on the personal piety (as 
he understood that word) of his soldiers and 
officers—not even Cromwell himself. On Sun- 
days, and the festivals of Holy Church, he de- 
livered sermons to the superior officers of his 
army, whom in their turn he compelled to preach 
and pray in the presence of their regiments, abus- 
ing in no measured terms those whose ignorance 
of Russian disqualified them for praying in the 
vernacular, and therefore for humoring the na- 
tional God to whom, like the Jews of old, he 
ascribed his victories, and in whose protection 
and favor he had the blindest faith. The War- 
saw Butcher never began a battle without rever- 
ently and repeatedly making the sign of the cross. 
He won the silent approval and encouragement 
of the superstitious people of Italy during his 
campaign in that country, as much by his de- 
voutness as by his success. Wherever on the 
march he saw a crucifix or saintly image he 
stopped to pray; wherever he met a monk he 
asked leave to kiss his hand, and solicited his 
benediction, invoking his curse on those French 
regicides and atheists whom it was his mission 
to punish. He begged relics of departed saints 
from the convents hé visited ; bathed again and 
again in holy water to make himself invulnera- 
ble ; consumed cart-loads of consecrated wafers 
that he might not hunger any more. Priests and 
Presbyters, Protestant and Papist—to all alike he 
paid homage ; each and all of them must have a 
presiding God whose special charge they were; 
and was it not a prudential precaution to secure 
him as an ally, when a little deference paid to 
his ministers was all the price that was asked ? 
Suwarrow was clearly a broad Churchman, see- 
ing good in all sects and parties. That he was 
an intentional hypocrite and impostor seems at 
any rate not believable. He was religious ac- 
cording to his lights, even when there was little 
to be gained by pretenses and professions; and 
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that his ostentatious devotions, genuflections, and 
comic pieties, secured him the good-will of the 
people was probably as much due to accident as 
craft. On one occasion he risked the resent- 
ment of Catharine rather than neglect his duty 
to Heaven. After the “ pacification of Poland” 
—that is, after he had executed all likely to pro- 
voke dispeace—the Czarina conferred on him the 
rank of field-marshal ; but Suwarrow, faithful to 
his religious principles, would not receive the 
dignity till he had asked the blessing of Holy 
Church. 

It is needless to say that a man of Suwar- 
row’s habits and temper was little fitted for the 
domesticities of life. There is a story told of his 
comrade-in-arms, Marshal Romanzow, who was 
parted from his wife. One of his sons, having 
finished his studies, came to the army to ask a 
commission. ‘ Who are you?” said Romanzow. 
“Your son.” “Oh, indeed! you are grown up, 
I see.” The interview finished, the young man 
asked if there was any place where he could 
take up his abode. “ Why, surely,” said the fa- 
ther, “you are acquainted with some officer in 
the camp.” Suwarrow’s domestic relations seem 
to have been on no more cordial footing. He 
had a daughter whom Catharine appointed one 
of her maids-of-honor, and whom she afterward 
married to the brother of her husband fro fem., 
Plato Zubof—the last of a long list who filled the 
office ; which led the witlings of St. Petersburg 
to say that Catharine had ended with Platonic 
love. In this daughter Suwarrow’s malformation 
of mind, to which his eccentricities owe their 
being, took the form of imbecility. The old 
man, not having seen his daughter since her 
childhood, expressed a wish to meet her. “ Ah, 
father,” cried she, “how big you have grown 
since I last saw you!” He quarreled .with his 
wife soon after their marriage, and refused to 
live with her. On hearing that the Empress had 
made his son an officer in the Guards, he made 
the following comment: “ Ah, well, if her Ma- 
jesty says that I have a son, be it so, but I know 
nothing about it.” There seems, however, to 
have been one little germ of affection in that 
tough and twisted and gnarled nature: he was 
much attached to his nephew, Gortschakoff, who 
was second in command of the ill-fated army of 
Switzerland led by Korsakoff against the French, 
Spiteful gossips say that this nephew was a 
painted booby, who bedaubed his cheeks as un- 
blushingly as any of the ladies of St. Petersburg 
who held their toilet-table as incomplete without 
. @ rouge-pot, and that he wore whalebone stays 
to keep his body slim and graceful. 

The Empress Catharine, during whose brill- 
ijant reign he rose to fame, knew Suwarrow’s 
worth; and, with that instinctive acumen by 
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which she attached to her person and interest 
all those whose force of character or genius 
made them dangerous as enemies and powerful 
as friends, led the rough, uncultured, and per- 
verse hero bya silken thread. Hard cash that 
had to be deposited out of sight in the pockets— 
which could not be hung about the person, and 
flashed and flaunted in the eyes of the world— 
had no charm for Suwarrow. But Catharine 
knew how to reach and play upon the savage 
nature deep-seated in the man. She operated 
on him chiefly through his weakness for gaudy 
trinkets, a weakness which, in common with all 
savages, he shared. If he loved and prized any 
possession in the world, it was the brilliant bau- 
bles and toys which she gave him, and which 
the touch of her white, royal hand had invested 
with a double value and with something of a 
sacred character. Each new courier that arrived 
at her court with tidings of a victory, coincided 
with the dispatch of a messenger bearing a be- 
jeweled gift, and a letter of thanks written by 
the Czarina’s own hand. In this way he had 
accumulated a large collection of, richly-carved 
gold snuff-boxes ; imperial portraits set in gold; 
swords whose hefts sparkled with all the colors 
of a prism; rich robes bestarred with badges of 
the royal favor and friendship ; and this motley 
treasure he carried about with him in all his 
wars and wanderings, locked and double-locked 
in a massive iron chest. He never touched one 
of these gifts on which Catharine’s hand had 
rested ; nay, his glance never casually alighted 
on one of them but, as in the presence of some- 
thing holy, he made the sign of the cross, and, 
falling on his knees, reverently kissed it, and with 
greater solemnity than ever devout pilgrim kissed 
Papal toe or Caaba-stone. Again and again he 
refused her Majesty’s gifts. On one occasion 
when the Empress was granting favors to every- 
body, and when everybody was pressing round 
her with eyes that said, “ What am I to get?” 
she ordered the mob to stand back till a figure in 
the background came into the full view of the 
court. It was Suwarrow. Addressing him, she 
said: “And you, General; do you want no- 
thing?’”’ “Only that you would order my lodg- 
ings to be paid, madame.” The rent of his lodg- 
ings was three rubles a month. It is averred 
that he never shared in the plunder of the cities 
which he gave over to his soldiers to be sacked. 
“At the fall of Ismail, he did not take evena 
horse.” 

Catharine was prodigal in her gifts to her 
favorites and servants, and rewarded on a scale 
of right Russian magnificence. But Suwarrow 
could never find it in his heart to refuse a gold 
toy; and his Stoic indifference to wealth capitu- 
lated at once when the seductive light of a pre- 
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cious stone bewildered and blinded his eyes. 
How often did he vex the ears of his»officers 
with the oft-repeated history of each trinket! 
Again and again he assembled them to admire 
and eulogize the loveliness of his collection, till 
the faculty of admiration in them was exhausted, 
and the language of eulogy had ceased to be 
fresh. He would stop his army while on the 
march, that he might open his chest and gloat 
over his treasures. At dinner, he would, in a 
rapid succession of shots, fire the following 
questions at his neighbors: “‘ Have you seen my 
jewels ? Do you envy me them? What do you 
think they are worth? Why did our mamma 
give them tome?” A failure to answer these 
questions as promptly as the report follows the 
explosion, and the General lost his temper, and a 
louder explosion followed, in which, amid the 
confusion of gutturals and growls, the only ar- 
ticulate words that could be made out were, 
“ You blockhead!” “ You fool!” while the poor 
victim, too ignorant to answer rightly, or too 
honest to lie, or too prosaic to invent a fictitious 
history of the jewels on the spot, sat blushing 
and trembling. 

But his treatment by Catharine’s son and 
successor, the Emperor Paul—who, hating his 
mother, hated every one she prized, reversed all 
the schemes and ends she labored for and cher- 
ished—was harsh and ingrate. After Catharine’s 
death, he denuded the grim, sarcastic old mar- 
shal—who had sneered at and made some dog- 
gerel rhymes about his military reforms—of all 
his commands, and ordered him to retire to 
Moscow. Suwarrow was with his beloved troops 
in southern Poland when he received the impe- 
rial mandate, ready to march against France. 
He determined to break the news of his disgrace 
to the army himself. Having drawn the troops 
up in line of battle, he appeared before them in 
the dress of a common soldier, but decorated 
with all his orders, and with the portraits of the 
late Czarina and the Emperor of Austria spar- 
kling on his breast in the sunshine. The soldiers, 
on hearing the announcement of the Czar’s will, 
broke into cries of indignation and sorrow, which 
the General vainly tried to hush. He then 
stripped himself of his military accoutrements 
and deposited them on a pyramid of drums and 
cymbals, which had previously been raised in 
front of the embattled battalions. “ And now, 
comrades,” said he, “there may come a time 
when Suwarrow will be again your general; he 
will then resume these spoils which he leaves to 
you and which he always wore in his victories.” 
The “mad Czar,” indignant at the honor and 
deference paid to the exile by the nobles and 
populace of Moscow, resolved yet further to hu- 
miliate his mother’s favorite general. He ban- 


ished him to an insignificant village. To the 
officer of police who was deputed to carry out 
the imperial will, and who had informed Suwar- 
row that four hours would be allowed him to 
prepare for his journey, he replied: “ Four hours! 
too much kindness! one hour is enough for Su- 
warrow.” The officer conducted him to the 
coach which was to bear him to his destination. 
“A coach!” he said—*“ Suwarrow in a coach! 
he will go to exile in the equipage he used when 
traveling to the court of Catharine or leading 
the army to victory ; go and get a cart.” 

In course of time the exile’s friends succeeded 
in softening Paul’s enmity; they even cajoled the 
monarch into writing him a letter intimating his 
reinstallation into the favor and protection of | 
his Majesty. The letter was addressed to Field- 
Marshal Suwarrow. “ This letter is not for me,” 
said the stern, uncompromising exile to the royal 
messenger ; “if Suwarrow were field-marshal he 
would not be banished and guarded in a village ; 
he would be seen at the head of the armies” ; 
and the courier had actually to bear the letter 
back to his Majesty unopened. 

The exigencies of state, however, obliged 
Paul to capitulate to his victim and invite him 
again to lead the armies of Russia. Suwarrow 
made his appearance at court in civilian costume, 
without sword or decorative orders. The Em- 
peror was amazed at this daring breach of eti- 
quette. Suwarrow threw himself down on his 
breast and belly and began to crawl over the 
floor to the feet of the throne. 

“ What is this, Marshal,” said the Emperor ; 
“come, my son, this will not do; are you mad? 
get up.” “No, no, sire! I wish to make my way 
too in this court, and I know it is only by crawl- 
ing that one can get into your Majesty’s good ' 
graces.” At last Suwarrow was to reap the joy 
which he had often prayed Catharine to grant 
him—an army of fifty thousand Cossacks with 
which to make the conquest of France. For his 
series of brilliant victories over Macdonald, Mo- 
reau, and Joubert, the grateful Czar conferred on 
him the title of prince, with the surname of Ita- 
lisky; and issued a decree ordaining that the 
same military honors should be paid to Suwar- 
row as himself, and that henceforward and for 
ever he should be considered the greatest captain 
of every age, of every nation and country of the 
world. Paul was the first to disobey his own 
imperial ukase. He attributed to Suwarrow the 
disasters of the Helvetian campaign; and in re- 
organizing his shattered armies he left no com- 
mand for the brave, gray-haired warrior, who 
retired to St. Petersburg, bowed with sorrow, 
broken-hearted and neglected. On his arrival 
there he went to the house of his nephew, Prince 
Gortschakoff ; and lay down never to rise. 
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Suwarrow, sprung from a family of no social 
position and held in no respect, began in 1742 
the career which he ended as Generalissimo of 
the Russian forces, as a private soldier in the 
Fusileer Guards of the Empress Elizabeth. He 
won every step in his rapid promotion by his 
prowess and daring on the field of battle. In 
five years he attained to the rank of corporal ; 
in 1749 he received further promotion; and in 
1754 he quitted the Guards with a lieutenant’s 
commission. His first campaign was made in 
the course of the Seven Years’ War with Prussia, 
when Frederick the Great was “like to be over- 
whelmed” by his enemies; and he was present 
at the capture of Berlin by Todleben in 1760. 
For his valor in this war Catharine presented 
him, in 1762, with a colonel’s commission written 
by her own hand. As brigadier-general, he 
marched against the confederates of Poland in 
1768; obtaining the full rank of major-general 
two years later. When finally he was made 
Marshal of the Empire, he performed in the 
presence of the army some of the most won- 
derful antics recorded in the chronicles of the 
great. Catharine never granted promotion on 
grounds of seniority, either of merit or of favor- 
itism —merit in the recipients’ relation to the 
state, or favoritism in their domestic and per- 
sonal relations to the throne. There is an anec- 
dote to the effect that she dismissed General 
Kamenskoi from her service for having taken 
command of an army on the march, consequent 
on the death of his superior, Prince Potemkin; a 
responsibility which he could not well evade. He 
sent a report to her Majesty, in which the intro- 
ductory sentence ran as follows, “ Having taken 
the command in consequence of my seniority,” 
on the perusal of which audacious sentence, 
Catharine, in her own hand, wrote the marginal 
comment, “Who gave you orders?” He then 
proceeded to criticise the disorganized state of 
the troops—an indirect reflection on the capacity 
of the deceased general, who, having originally 
been Catharine’s domestic companion, had be- 
come her trustiest adviser; retaining as a states- 
man the influence he had acquired over her 
through the tender passion. On reading these 
strictures, Catherine wrote, “He dared not say a 
word while the Prince was alive”; and, though 
Kamenskoi was a man of much military capacity, 
the answer to his elaborate critique was a com- 
mand to quitthe army. The allegorical buffoon- 
eries Suwarrow performed, on the occasion of his 
elevation to the marshalate were of the most 
grotesque character. Of the half-superstitious, 
half-religious temper of the Russian boor, he saw 
the hand of Providence in his success in life. He 
resolved that he should publicly thank the Deity 
for it, which he did in the cathedral church of 


Warsaw. He packed the nave and aisle of the 
cathedral with soldiers to witness the following 
religio-comic entertainment: Having placed in 
a line as many chairs as there were officers 
senior to himself and holding military rank be- 
tween that he had been promoted from and that 
he had been promoted to, he entered the building 
in his shirt-sleeves, and in the leap-frog style 
vaulted over each chair, thereby typifying how 
he had vaulted over his rivals. Thereafter, in 
the presence of the grinning yet admiring sol- 
diery, who loved yet laughed at their erratic, 
brilliant, and vainglorious chief, he dressed him- 
self in his marshal’s uniform, covering his breast 
with his numerous decorations and orders and 
trinkets. He danced and skipped like a lunatic, 
and posed and pirouetted in his new costume. 
Before enrobing himself, he hugged and kissed 
it, and made again and again the sign of the 
cross; and the mild, innocent vanity of the man 
showed itself not only in the way he strutted 
about, inflated with a sense of his self-impor- 
tance, but in the remark he made on little Nicholas 
Soltikoff, who thought himself specially slighted 
by Suwarrow’s promotion over his head: “I 
don’t wonder that they did not give such a dress 
as this to little Nick; it would be too heavy for 
him.” 

His laurels as a general were won in that 
Russo-Turkish war which has raged through 
many generations since the descent of the Sara- 
cen on Europe. In 1788 Suwarrow commanded 
the fortress of Kinburn, besieged by the Turks. 
He suffered the enemy to disembark without op- 
position; he even encouraged them to proceed 
by sending out a small force with instructions to 
retreat, after exchanging a few shots, as though 
they were frightened. The device succeeded ; 
and, while the Turkish boats had gone back to 
Otchakow for reénforcements, Suwarrow marched 
out at the head of two battalions with fixed bayo- 
nets, and slaughtered the enemy to a man. In 
these Turkish campaigns, he heaped deeds of 
prowess upon each other. At Fokschan, when 
thirty thousand Austrians fled from the battle- 
field, leaving the Turkish army of one hundred 
thousand men victors, Suwarrow put himself at 
the head of eight thousand Russians and changed 
the fortunes of the day. “Brothers!” cried he ; 
“never look to the eyes of your enemies! Fix 
your view on their breasts and thrust your bayo- 
nets there.” 

The sack of Ismail was his crowning triumph 
in this war. Potemkin, not very anxious for a 
conclusion of hostilities, had leisurely and play- 
fully besieged the city for seven months; when 
Madame de Witt, to tempt him into activity, 
divining by the cards, predicted its downfall with- 
in three weeks. The Prince replied that he had 
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a method of divination more prompt and sure 
than that; and ordered Suwarrow to take it with- 
in three days. On the third day, the hero drew 
up his soldiers, and addressing them—“ Brothers ! 
no quarter, provisions are dear !’’"—delivered the 
assault. His forces, twice repulsed, at last scaled 
the walls; and then followed a scene of rapine, 
and murder, and plunder, which secured the con- 
queror the nickname of Muley Ismail—a name 
borrowed from the bloodthirsty Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, and by no means misapplied. 

After the sack of the city, Suwarrow wrote 
to the Empress the laconic letter, “Ismail is at 
your feet.” The energies of the conqueror of 
Ismail and Praga were next directed toward Po- 
land. The patriots of the principality had risen 
against and massacred the Russians resident in 
Warsaw. Catharine dispatched Prince Repnin 
—a general whose services she could not dis- 
pense with while she insulted and dishonored 
him—against the rebels ; but “the little Martin- 
est priest,” as she nicknamed him, not sufficiently 
shedding blood to slake her vengeance, she named 
Suwarrow commander-in-chief. The genius of 
Kosciusko had to hide its diminished head before 
that of a general greater than he. Suwarrow 
celebrated his victories at Warsaw by the arbi- 
trary execution of twenty thousand men, women, 
and children, of all ages and ranks; and Catha- 
rine died in peace. Henceforward the conquer- 
or was known, and for all time will be known, as 
the “ Butcher of Warsaw.” 

But it was by his Italian and Helvetian cam- 
paigns that Suwarrow won European fame. It 
had been one of the great desires of his life to 
march against the French; and, as Cato of old 
concluded all his speeches with the words, “ Fa- 
ther! my opinion is that Carthage ought to be 
destroyed,’ so Suwarrow wound up all his Polish 
dispatches with the entreaty, “ Mother! bid me 
march against the French!” The Marshal was 
in ecstasies when at last his prayer was granted 
—he danced and clapped his hands for joy; 
when a stroke of apoplexy removed Catharine 
from the Russian throne and placed a greater 
madman than Suwarrow himself in that seat of 
autocratic sway. Paul recalled the army of 
France and dismissed its leader. The sentence 
in which he announced the spirit and temper of 
his reign bears a striking resemblance to a cele- 
brated modern sentiment, “ The empire is peace.” 
Paul’s sentiment was not so epigrammatic, but it 
was quite as beautiful: “In whatever light and 
in whatever circumstances I wish to view an 
Emperor of Russia, his noblest part will always 
be that of a pacificator.’”” But it was just as 
difficult in 1798 to retain your peaceful intentions 
with a prosperous and adventurous conqueror at 
your gates as it was in 1870; and, when Paul 
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saw throne after throne toppling over before the 
victories of Bonaparte and the other republican 
generals, he threw himself into the war with 
more than his mother’s fanaticism and fierceness, 
General Rosemberg received orders to place him- 
self at the head of that victorious army which 
Suwarrow once led, and which he was destined 
to lead again; for dissensions arose among the 
officers of the united armies of Austria and Rus- 
sia which the presence of a general of Suwar- 
row’s name and fame alone could suppress and 
silence. 

In a campaign of six weeks Suwarrow undid 
the work which took Napoleon a year to accom- 
plish. He arrived in Italy in time to reap the 
laurels which should have gone to adorn the 
brow of the Austrian General Kray, who had 
just inflicted on the army of the Republic the 
most crushing defeat of the year. Suwarrow’s 
wild Cossacks scattered the shattered army be- 
fore them like sheep. Milan opened her gates 
to admit the conqueror, who, caring little for 
fétes and festivities, marched quickly up the Po 
in pursuit of the French assembled again under 
the leadership of Moreau. For the first time in 
the history of Europe these two great military 
nations met in battle-array on the banks of the 
Po near Bassagnano, with little result but to 
teach each to respect the other’s bravery. Mac- 
donald, with the Army of Naples at his heels, 
marched to the aid of Moreau. By a rapid re- 
trograde movement, Suwarrow met him on the 
field of Trebio, where Hannibal defeated the 
Romans. The fight was continued, and raged 
with varying issues for two days, the river flow- 
ing between. 

On the morning of the third, Suwarrow 
crossed the stream, determined either to conquer 
or die, to find that during the night Macdonald 
had retreated, leaving his wounded behind him. 
Suwarrow followed in rapid pursuit, to be ar- 
rested by the tidings that Moreau’s army was in 
movement. Who does not know his boastful 
speech, and how faithfully he kept it—‘ After 
we have thrashed Macdonald, we will return and 
trounce Moreau”’? and how he broke into laugh- 
ter when the youthful and heroic Joubert stepped 
into the arena and tapped his shoulder with his 
lance—“‘ Ho! ho! here is a stripling come to 
school; we must go and give him a lesson.” © 

His battles or victories, for in his case the 
words are synonymous, were gained at a fearful 
sacrifice of life; but life was a cheap commodity 
in Russia—“ it was so easy for God to make 
Russians.” Of the forty thousand soldiers he 
led into Italy, he left behind him twenty-eight 
thousand to fertilize her fields. With the rest he 
scaled the heights of the Mont St. Gothard—a 
feat to which history has awarded little praise— 
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intending to join his victorious force to the army 
which, under Korsakoff, had followed him from 
Poland. It is the only occasion on which his 
“children ’ whispered a murmur of displeasure 
at the wild vagaries of his generalship. The 
snow-clad heights and wide-spreading glaciers 
of the Alps struck terror to the hearts of all but 
that of the wrinkled old hero himself, frail and 
feeble in appearance, but full of restless and un- 
conquerable life. The twelve thousand veterans 
refused to begin the ascent. Suwarrow at once 
seized a shovel, and digging a shallow grave, into 
which he threw himself, cried: “‘Cover me up, 
and leave me here; you are no longer my chil- 
dren; I am no longer your father: there is no- 
thing left for me to do but die!” The device 
succeeded far better in bringing back the allegi- 
ance and loyalty of the rebels than the modern 
device of slinging up the ringleaders on the near- 
est tree; though it was a device which onlya 
general led on by his genius, and not by his 
handbook of military instructions, could afford 
to adopt. It must, however, be added that cer- 
tain gossips deny the authenticity of this anec- 
dote; but the @ przorz ground on which they 
reject the evidence for it is quite as striking a 
testimony to Suwarrow’s influence over his sol- 
diers as the scene itself: “There never ‘was a 
Russian army disheartened when Suwarrow was 
at its head! And never did a soldier murmur, 
no matter what were the orders given him!” 
The tidings which reached the stout old hero 
shortly after his descent to the plains of Switzer- 
land almost broke his heart. The battle of Zu- 
rich had been fought by Korsakoff and lost. 
Korsakoff was a soldier of parade, where pad- 
ding, millinery, and well-trimmed mustaches 
make the hero. He held Masséna and his re- 
publican legions in contempt; and smiled the 
smile of the strong and self-reliant at the recital 
of their doings and darings. “The French!” 
said he, “they don’t know how to stand upright, 
nor march, nor draw up in ranks, nor perform 
the simplest evolution correctly.” It is only such 
favored ones as Suwarrow whose vaporings Fate 
does not take a malicious pleasure in scorning; 
and the memory of Korsakoff’s big talk paralyzed 
his faculties in the hour of action; he lost his 
head ; issued orders wildly and blindly, each one 
leading more and more to the final issue of de- 
feat and chaos. Suwarrow foamed with passion 
‘when he heard of his colleague’s defeat; and 
stormed and raved like a madman when the sub- 
sidence of the passion left him voice to speak. 
He dispatched a messenger to Korsakoff, order- 
ing him to reassemble his forces, threatening him 
with decapitation if he took another retrograde 
step. The approach of Masséna made Suwar- 
row himself retreat. It was the bitterest mo- 


ment of his life; in his vaunting way he used to 
say that an. army under his command would 
never execute this humiliating movement. His 
retreat was conducted with as great brilliance as 
and exhibited greater strategic cleverness than 
his victories; but he grew silent, and sour, and 
sulky, and ever and anon turned fiercely on his 
pursuers when they pressed too closely on him. 
All their efforts failed to force his lines, or make 
him retreat one step faster than he pleased. The 
thought of the shame and dishonor of this move- 
ment proved too heavy a burden to bear. It 
slew him. The Emperor Paul embittered his 
closing hours with reproaches. He retired to St. 
Petersburg to die—old, forsaken, and neglected. 
Some signs of reviving interest Paul indeed did 
show in the old hero’s existence, but not till he 
was told that the Marshal was dying; he asked 
bulletins of his condition to be regularly sent to 
the court; he ordered the grand dukes to visit 
him ; but these signs of esteem came too late to 
gladden the old man’s embittered heart. Wor- 
rying, fretting, snarling, “like a rat in a hole,” 
he died, his trouble being old age, indignation, 
and despair. 

His military success was probably as much 
due to the splendid material out of which the 
Russian soldiers of his day were manufactured 
as to his own genius. Life in Russia has only a 
military value; its final cause is fighting, and the 
peasant has long been taught to regard death in 
the battle-field for the cause of the Czar as the 
chief design of his existence; a man is a weapon 
of war; and the doggedness with which the 
Russian soldier fights, the readiness with which, 
under Suwarrow at least, he laid down his life 
rather than surrender, showed how firmly this 
theory of life had rooted itself in his nature. To 
die on the field of battle was believed to be the 
surest guarantee of and avenue to eternal happi- 
ness. It is probable that even yet the Russian 
soldier believes that if killed in battle he will, on 
the third day after, come again to life in some 
sweet and shining valley in the Czar’s dominions, 
where the press-gang will never trouble him. 
Suwarrow often availed himself of this supersti- 
tion to bribe his soldiers to greater feats of valor. 
As the great Frederick, in the bitterness of his 
defeats at the hands of the Russian soldiers rath- . 
er than their incapable leaders, said, “It was 
easier to kill these men than to conquer them.” 
With smiling faces they walked into the can- 
non’s mouth; stood stock-still till they had shot 
all their enemies, or the last of their own num- 
ber had been shot. At the siege of Otchakoff, 
an officer met a picket advancing to a post. 
“ Away, back!” said he; “the Turks have made 
a sally and are in possession of the post you are 
going to; you will all be cut to pieces if you go,”’ 
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“What is that to us?’”’ was the answer; “ we 
are sent there, and Prince Dolgoruki is answer- 
able for us.” One of their French conquerors on 
the field of Zurich, riding over the scene of car- 
nage, seeing their bodies piled corpse above 
corpse, each one with the image of his patron 
saint in his hand, as if his last thought on earth 
had been a prayer, made the comment: “ War- 
riors so contemptuous of death and so fanatical 
can not but be terrible on a day of battle; and 
certainly we know to our cost that they are so.” 
No general, with the exception of Mohammed, 
ever succeeded in inspiring his followers with 
such fanatic fervor and faith in his invincibility 
as Suwarrow. His soldiers idolized him, and, 
though his officers laughed at his eccentricities, 
they obeyed his wildest commands with the un- 
questioning trust of children. He shared the 
frugal fare of the rank and file of the army— 
black bread seasoned with rape-oil, tallow, or 
onion, washed down by a drink called gzass, 
which those who have tasted it speak of with 
disgust. On the march and in active service he 
was his own surgeon-major, and his prescrip- 
tions were of the simplest character ; he thrashed 
the invalids out of their beds, saying that “ it 
was not permitted to the soldiers of Suwarrow 
to be sick.” The only other medicine in his 
pharmacopceia was rhubarb and salts, which, to 


those whose sickness was too manifest to be. 


gainsaid, he administered in such doses that he 
added to the terrors of the hospital. He drilled 
his soldiers himself ; and his instructions are 
about the quaintest reading in print, for he actu- 
ally issued a military manual. When the order 
“march against the Poles” was given, “the 
soldier had to plunge his bayonet once”’; ‘march 
against the Prussians, the soldier strikes twice ; 
march against the execrable French, the soldier 
makes two thrusts forward, a third in the ground, 
and there sinks and turns round his bayonet.” 
But here is an extract : 


“Heels close! Knees straight! A soldier must 
stand like a dart! I see the fourth; the fifth I don’t 
see. Soldiers ! join elbows in front! Give the drum 
room! Keep your ball three days, it may happen 
for a whole campaign, when lead can not be had. 
Fire seldom but fire sure! Push hard with the bay- 
onet ! the ball will lose its way, the bayonet never; 
the ball is a fool, the bayonet a hero! Stab once! 
Off with the Turk from the bayonet ! even when he 
is dead you may get a scratch from his saber. If 
the saber is near your neck dodge back one step and 
push on again. Stab the second; stab the third; 
a hero will stab half a dozen. Be sure your ball is 
in your gun! If three attack you, stab the first, fire 
on the second, bayonet the third! This seldom hap- 
pens! When you fire, take aim at their guts and fire 
about twenty balls. Buy lead from your economy ! 


It costs little! If you see the match upon a gun, 
run up to it instantly ; the ball will fly over your 
head ; the guns are yours; the people are yours; 
down with ’em! stab ’em! to the remainder give 
quarter ! it is a sin to kill without reason; they are 
men like you. Die for the honor of the Virgin 
Mary ! for your Mother ; for all the royal family !— 
the Church prays for those that die, and those who 
survive have honor and reward! Offend not the 
peaceable inhabitant : he gives us meat and drink. 
The soldier is not arobber! Booty is a holy thing ! 
if you take a camp it is all yours; if you take a 
fortress it is all yours! ... There are the God- 
forgetting, windy, light-headed Frenchmen! if we 
should ever happen to march against them we must 
beat them in columns! . .. The cavalry instantly 
fall to work! hack and slash! stab and drive! cut 
them off! don’t give them a moment’s rest!... 
One leg strengthens the other! One hand fortifies 
the other! By firing many men are killed! The 
enemy has also hands, but he knows not the Russian 
bayonet! Draw out line immediately and instantly 
attack them with cold arms,” 

“ Rules for Diet—Have a dread of the hospital ! 
German physic stinks from afar ; it is good for no- 
thing and rather hurtful! A Russian soldier is not 
used to it. Messmates know where to find herbs 
and roots and ants. A soldier is inestimable ; take 
care of your health ! Scour the stomach when it gets 
foul! Hunger is the best medicine! He who neg- 
lects his men, if an officer, arrest ; if a sub-officer, 
scourge ; to the private, lashes, if he neglects him- 
self! Remember, gentlemen! the field physic of 
Doctor Bellypotski! in hot fevers eat nothing even 
for twelve days, and drink your soldier’s quass ! that’s 
asoldier’s physic! In hospitals the first day the bed 
seems soft! the second comes French soup! the 
third the brother-in-law is laid in his coffin and they 
draw hint away! One dies and ten companions 
round him inhale his expiring breath ; but all this is 
frivolous! While one dies in a hundred with others, 
we lose not one in five hundred in the course of a 
month. For the healthy, drink, air, and food! For 
the sick, air, drink, and food! Brothers! the enemy 
trembles for you! But there is another enemy great- 
er than the hospital ! the d—d I-don’t-know! From 
the half-confessing, the guessing, lying, deceitful, the 
palavering, equivocation, squeamishness, and non- 
sense of I-don’t-know, many disasters originate ! 
Stammering, hesitating, and so forth, it is shameful 
to relate. Pray to God! from him comes victory 
and miracles! God conducts us ; God is our gen- 
eral! For the I-don’t-know an officer is put in the 
guard! a staff-officer is served with an arrest at 
home! Instruction is light ; not-instruction is dark- 
ness! The work fears its master! If a peasant 
knows not how to grind, the corn will not grow.” 


It is supposed by some writers that Suwar- 
row’s oddities and eccentricities were inspired by 
deliberate purpose: that they were cunningly 
selected to reach a carefully chosen end. Their 
theory of Suwarrow is, that he resolved to act 
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the fool in order to quiet the jealousies of the 
great, and even to win their contemptuous pa- 
tronage, with the view of ultimately supplanting 
them ; and that his undoubted luminousness of 
intellect, fertility of imagination, and force and 
firmness of character, presided over by a cunning 
rather of the Reynard than the human type, were 
persistently directed toward this end. Had he 
chosen to pose as a genius, instead of an inspired 
buffoon incapable of a sustained ambition, the 
slips of patrician birth, candidates for the favor 
and smile of the sovereign, would have intrigued 
to crush him. As it was, they laughed at and 
petted him; regarding him as one who could 
interpose no serious obstacle between them and 
the attainment of their designs. 

If this conception of Suwarrow had been the 
true one, we should expect to have found him 
discarding the motley when nothing more was to 
be gained by wearing it. But may not his oddi- 
ties, feigned at first, have grown into his nature 
and become part of his essential character, bone 
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of his bone and flesh of his flesh? It is hardly 
probable that such a daring plan for realizing the 
dreams of a daring ambition would suggest itself 
to the mind of an illiterate and low-born soldier 
in a nation where the sentiment, that every pri- 
vate carries a possible marshal’s wand in his 
knapsack, had never been whispered, and would 
at once have been suppressed as revolutionary. 
It seems more rational to believe that Suwarrow 
lived out honestly the manhood that was in him 
—sport of Nature though that manhood may 
have been. A man’s career in life is the result 
of two factors—the spirit within him and the 
circumstances around him; and the true theory 
of Suwarrow seems to be that he rose to exalted 
station and command because his peculiar envi- 
ronment, reacted on by a nature of his peculiar 
type, favored his rise ; and, if ever in the history 
of the world the same inner and outer conditions 
of life and lot should be repeated, we may expect 
that the result will be another Suwarrow. 


Temple Bar. 
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I DON’T know that criticism wants any other 

vindication than that good critical writing is 
very pleasant reading. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Ar- 
nold have of late used words so dainty, bright, 
and expressive in instructing us as to what true 
poetry is, that, apart from the value of the lesson 
(which I estimate highly), we like the receiving 
of it. These eminent critics have laid stress 
mainly upon the selection of examples, not in- 
deed excluding system and formula, but, on the 
whole, choosing rather to show what poetry is 
than to say. The method is a delightful one for 
the pupil, and the examples quoted by Mr. Rus- 
kin and Mr. Arnold are, with hardly an exception, 
so apt and beautiful that I wish they could be 
indefinitely extended. But it is a method that 
obviously belongs of right only to those who have 
a great and just confidence in themselves. To 
such it is given by the acclamation of their con- 
temporaries, and the acquiescent consciousness 
of genius, to wield the scepter of the realms of 
admiration ; to touch, with golden authority, this, 
that, and the other poetic gem, and to say: “ These 
are admirable; admire what are like these.” I 
shrink from the presumption of adopting this im- 
perial method, 





* From ‘“ Two Great Englishwomen : Mrs. Browning 
and Charlotte Bronté; with an Essay on Poetry,” etc. 
By Peter Bayne, author of ‘‘ Lessons from my Masters,” 
etc. London, 1881, 


Sooth to say, however, there is another objec- 
tion to this mode of teaching the art of poetical 
criticism. The samples, though chosen with in- 
fallible tact, can consist, severally, of but a few 
lines, and can bear no proportion to the works 
from which they are taken. If these are by great 
poets, the probability is that, for every line quoted, 
its author has written at least a thousand. A 
poem is an organized thing. That is self-evident 
and indisputable. From the lyric of three stanzas. 
to the epic of four-and-twenty books, every true 
poem is a unity of many parts. Its organization 
is fine and complex—so fine, complex, and mys- 
terious that Mr. Ruskin does not scruple to pro- 
nounce a true poem a living thing, and that not 
in mere metaphorical illustration, but with aim at 
clear scientific precision. Now, a handful will 
tell you the quality of a quarter of wheat, a tum- 
blerful will tell you the quality of a cubic league 
of sea-water, a chip will tell you the quality of a 
block of granite weighing a thousand tons; but 
people have been very properly laughing, for more 
than two thousand years, at the man who carried 
about a brick as sample of a house, and a brick 
may give you much more information about a 
house than a line, or a couple of lines, or even a 
stray stanza, about a poem. If we add, what is 
again indisputable, that the greatest poets have 
weak, flat, bombastic passages, and that very 
little poets occasionally strike a lofty note, we 
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shall have the more reason to distrust the critical 
method which depends upon selected lines or 
stanzas. Two critics, equally adroit and equally 
well read, would have no difficulty in bombarding 
each other with separate lines, to prove, in the 
one case, that Shakespeare was a great, in the 
other that he was not a great, poet; and the 
simple hearer, unacquainted with Shakespeare’s 
works, might find himself utterly unable, at the 
end of an hour, to decide as to the place he de- 
serves to occupy among poets. 

But it is the simple reader, not the man whose 
born instinct and disciplined and cultured skill 
enable him to dispense with rules, that requires 
to be assisted to discriminate between excellent 
poetry and such as is not excellent; and, in his 
interest, we may ask whether it is not possible to 
define the characteristics of true poetry generally, 
in such a way that he may intelligently assign a 
reason for considering one poet, on the whole, 
greater than another. In endeavoring to arrive 
at a comprehensive, and at the same time practi- 
cally useful, criterion of excellence in poetry, I 
shall continue to avail myself of the pleasant help 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, though not in a spirit of 
too servile pupilage. 

Poetry, as Mr. Arnold first and fundamentally 
conceives it, is “a criticism of life.’”’ More par- 
ticularly it is “a criticism of life under the condi- 
tions fixed for such a criticism by the laws of 
poetic truth and poetic beauty.’’ This addition, 
however, only seems to help us; for it is clearly 
a truism to say that poetry is criticism under 
poetical conditions. We do not define an island 
when we call it land situated under insular con- 
ditions. The question is, What are the conditions 
which distinguish that criticism of life which is 
poetical from that criticism of life which is not 
poetical? To have poetical value, he explains 
from Aristotle, criticism of life must have high 
truth and high seriousness—it must, in both re- 
spects, be higher than history ; and excellent po- 
etry is such as involves “ the noble and profound 
application of ideas to life.” 

Let us apply these principles to a passage 
quoted by Mr. Arnold from Wordsworth : 


“Oh, for the coming of that glorious time ~ 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this Imperial Realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 
Binding herself by statute to secure, 

For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, and inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth !” 


These lines accord well with Mr. Arnold’s 
main conception of poetry. They are manifestly 
a criticism of life. No criticism could be more 


f 
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serious, and I do not see that any criticism could 
be more true. Does the passage not embrace, 
also, a “ noble and profound application of ideas 
to life’”’? What form of life could be presented 
to the imagination more august than that of a 
mighty nation? And what idea bearing upon 
national life could be nobler than that all the 
children belonging to a nation ought to be in- 
structed ? Applying Mr. Arnold’s test, then, to 
these lines—inquiring whether they exemplify a 
noble and profound application of ideas to life 
—we are shut up to the conclusion that they 
are excellent poetry. To our surprise, however, 
on turning to him for that confirmation of our 
decision which we have a right to expect, we 
are greeted with this estimate of the passage: 
“Wordsworth calls Voltaire dull, and surely the 
production of these un-Voltairean lines must have 
been imposed upon him as a judgment. One can 
hear them being quoted at a Social Science Con- 
gress; one can call up the whole scene: A great 
room in one of our dismal provincial towns; 
dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight ; benches 
full of men with bald heads and women in spec- 
tacles; an orator lifting up his face from a manu- 
script written within and without to declaim these 
lines of Wordsworth ; and, in the soul of any poor 
child of nature who may have wandered in thither, 
an unutterable sense of lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe!” 

In other words, Mr. Arnold thinks Words- 
worth’s lines exceedingly bad poetry, so bad that 
only such persons as are worthy of bitter con- 
tempt would listen to them. Why the members 
of the Social Science Congress should be select- 
ed for anointing from the vials of Mr. Arnold’s 
scorn, it is not easy to see. About the practical 
operations that precede pleasant results there is 
apt to be a certain dinginess, dreariness. Fol- 
lowa gardener as he digs about and dungs young 
apple-trees, a school inspector as he examines 
stupid classes, a Florence Nightingale as she 
looks into the details of hospital-work, and you 
will meet with matters as unromantic as the 
“dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight” in 
which “men with bald heads and women in 
spectacles” do their best to broaden the thin 
margin of white on the page of life, and find 
some anodyne for human pain. But it is not 
our present business to inquire into Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s view of the contemptibility of trying to 
bring scientific precison of thought and knowl- 
edge into the operations of benevolence. What 
we are concerned with is the discovery that Mr. 
Arnold’s quotation, himself being witness, is very 
defective poetry, although, to the best of our 
judgment, it is admirable criticism of life. It 
happens that I agree with Mr. Arnold that 
Wordsworth’s lines are not of high poetical val- 
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ue; but I hope to be able to assign a better rea- 
son for thinking so than is touched upon by Mr. 
Arnold’s test. 

Let us take another example from Mr. Ar- 
nold. The poet is again Wordsworth : 


“. . . One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only ;—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 


Could any criticism of life be higher in its 
seriousness, nobler in its tone, than this ? Those 
who disbelieve in the existence or providence of 
God will say that, for them, it is untrue criticism ; 
but it is difficult to see how any one should deny 
that, from the poet’s standpoint, it is profound 
criticism. Were we treating of the poet of a 
vanished civilization, an extinct religion, we should 
be constrained to admit that lines into which he 
condensed the quintessence of that consolation 
which all races and tribes of men accepting the 
religion in question had derived from it were, as 
criticism of life, both noble and profound. Here, 
too, however, Mr. Arnold holds that the lines are 
not good poetry. They fail, he says, to exhibit 
“the characters of Joetzc truth.” We have a 
fair smile at Mr. Arnold for his italics, and re- 
mind him that he has been teaching us that crit- 
icism of life, qualified by a few adjectives—true, 
serious, profound, noble, each taken in a very 
high degree—is excellent poetry. He was bound 
to show either that the lines ave shallow and 
ignoble as criticism of life, or that they are of 
inferior as poetry. I do not think the poetical 
quality of Mr. Arnold’s second quotation so poor 
as that of his first; but I do not think it is po- 
etically worth much. And again I think I can 
assign a reason for this estimate more tenable 
than its worth or worthlessness as a criticism of 
life. 

Once more I take a sample from Mr. Arnold. 
It is now Shakespeare that is the poet, the lines 
occurring in Henry the Fourth’s expostulation 
with sleep : 


“* Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ?” 


Can it be alleged that, in any practical, tan- 
gible, not fantastic sense, these lines contain any 
criticism of life whatever? They are an exceed- 
ingly imaginative—a most picturesque and pow- 
erful—description of the influence of sleep in 
lulling into unconsciousness all sense of danger, 
all capacity of joy or pain; but as a criticism of 


life they can scarcely be weighed or measured, 
and no one could aver that, in seriousness or 
profundity of meaning, they excel a grave sum- 
ming-up of the consolation mankind has derived 
from the consciousness of God. Yet Mr. Arnold 
tells us that these lines are unsurpassably fine 
poetry. I agree with him for reasons that will 
presently appear ; but in the mean time I reiterate 
the question, What profit can be had of a test 
of poetic quality that fails so egregiously? Mr. 
Arnold’s criterion is like the Bank Act—made to 
be suspended exactly in those emergencies which 
it was intended to provide against. We should 
want Mr. Arnold always at our elbow to apply, 
or rectify, or suspend his own test. His intuitive 
perception of what is excellent in poetry, and 
what is not excellent, may be so trustworthy that 
it enables him to dispense with his own formula ; 
but less gifted or cultured persons are driven to 
inquire whether it can not be replaced by a better. 

Mr. Arnold goes astray at the outset in seek- 
ing a definition of poetry by reference to the 
judging faculty. Criticism of life is not primarily 
or distinctively the function of the poet. If it 
were, mankind would have been wrong in plac- 
ing Aristotle, Plato, Epicurus, in one category, 
and Honier, Sophocles, Pindar, in another. There 
is no criticism of life better than that of Bacon’s 
Essays, yet these are not poetry at all. Professor 
Huxley was right, on the other hand, when, one 
day lately at Birmingham, he claimed for science 
a place of importance in the criticism of life. 
Doubtless—and the remark is of moment—criti- 
cism of life is involved in poetry, but it is not 
distinctive of poetry, it belongs to prose as well 
as to poetry. 

The fundamental idea on which a sound and 
a practically useful definition of poetry may be 
based will be found indicated by Wordsworth 
himself. In the beginning of his sonnet to the 
painter Haydon, are these words : 


‘* High is our calling, Friend !—Creative Art, 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues).” 


Poetry is that branch of creative art which 
works in and with harmonious words. The es- 
sential characteristic of all art is that it makes 
something; the arts distinctively called useful 
serving the body, the arts distinctively called 
fine serving the soul. Science looks upon the 
universe and asks what is the relation between 
its parts, what are its processes of change, what 
is going on beneath its surface. Art looks out 
upon nature and upon man, rejoicing in the vis- 
ion ; essays to imitate, to ve-present it ; and, from 
its materials, visions forth a world of man’s own, 
the world of music, sculpture, painting, poetry. 
A simple and adequate principle of classification 
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and distinction between these is obtained by ref- 
erence to the materials with which they work. 
Poetry is the most spiritual and the highest of 
the arts; by the more than magical spell of words, 
she makes all other arts her vassals. 

Aristotle traces poetry to imitation; Bacon, 
in dealing with the same subject, lays stress upon 
imagination. There is beyond question, as Pro- 
fessor Masson has pointed out, a certain antithet- 
ic opposition in their ways of viewing the matter ; 
but there is, I submit, a still deeper agreement. 
Aristotle himself affords the hint on which a rec- 
onciliation between their views can be effected. 
The poet, he says, may imitate in one of three 
ways—showing men Jde¢ter than they are, worse 
than they are, or as they are. The first of these 
—Homer’s way—he describes as producing the 
noblest poetry; and this is obviously what Bacon 
would have called the imaginative, the improving, 
the idealizing poetry. 

I discussed this matter very carefully a good 
many years ago, and I may be permitted to quote 
from myself some sentences relating to the im- 
portance of the instinct of imitation, as gzvzng 
the tnttéatcve in art. “It was characteristic of 
the unimpassioned and comprehensive observa- 
tion, the strong sense, and the masculine simpli- 
city of Aristotle, to make this instinct his starting- 
point in his theory of poetry. In so doing, he 
virtually recorded the suffrages of the great mass 
of mankind. I once had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the play of the great human instinct of 
imitation in a fresh and interesting manner. I 
was in conversation with a mechanic, on board 
a steamer, in one of the most magnificent estua- 
ries of our island. My companion was a rough- 
hewn, sturdy, hard-working man, thoroughly 
read, as very many of our mechanics are, in the 
political history of the day, but who had prob- 
ably reflected little, or not at all, on theories of 
art. The time was summer, and the general 
tone of the landscape was that of still grandeur 
and majestic calm. The atmosphere, though 
cloudless, was suffused with faint vapor, and 
bathed the prospect in a pale brilliancy of light. 
From right and left the mountains stooped un- 
dulating to the bay, the tint of their green, soft- 
ened by the pearly veil of air, melting into the 
amethystine floor of sea. One or two yachts, 
slim and graceful, cleft tenderly the glistening 
ripples, amid the general serenity of radiance, 
like maidens stepping delicately in the dance to 
the mild music of the breeze. The combination 
of splendor with a certain faintness and pallor in 
the aspect of the scene—as if Nature, oppressed 
with light, had grown languid in this hour of 
Pan—was somewhat remarkable. My admira- 
tion was awakened, and I called the attention of 
my fellow-passenger to the beauty of the pros- 
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pect. He expressed sympathy with my feelings, 
but passed instantly to another emotion, which 
was called forth more vividly in his own breast. 
He spoke of the keen desire, instantly experienced 
by the beholder, to copy such a picture. The 
pleasure he had in possession, arising from his 
sensibility to the beauty of the scene before him, 
was evidently slight, in his estimation, compared 
with that pleasure at which he conceptively 
grasped in reproducing it for himself.” 

The artist is, first of all, the man who, awak- 
ening to the world of nature in his youth, is 
stirred by irrepressible longing to take some copy 
of it, to reproduce its sights or its sounds, to 
express the feelings and thoughts it calls forth 
within him, to fashion, produce, create from its 
materials a something, be it a statue, be it a 
landscape, be it an epic poem, be it a lyric song, 
which he can call his own, a something on which 
his spirit shall look with unique and ravishing 
gladness, as a man looks upon his first-born son. 
It is this impulse that makes the future Mrs. 
Browning flood her father’s parsonage with her 
singing before she is eight years old. It is this 
impulse that sends the idle boy from the noisy 
crowd of his playfellows up into the still pavilion 
of a leafy tree, where, literally like a bird among 
the boughs, he may pour forth reams of puerile 
verse. It is this impulse which sets the keen-eyed, 
nimble-fingered child, William Turner, to scratch 
copies of everything he sees, if only with a pin 
on a pewter plate, and which, when power has 
yielded to age, and the eye is becoming filmed, 
makes him still insist on having, by the bed on 
which he lies dying, the pigments and the pen- 
cils that remind him of the glorious sovereignty 
of his art. 

In seeking, therefore, a practically useful cri- 
terion of greatness, of excellence, of degree of 
merit in poetry, we are not to ask, in the first 
place, how the poet in question criticises life, but 
how much of nature and life he reproduces, and 
whether he reproduces greatly or not greatly ; 
only in the second place, as having a highly im- 
portant bearing on the general character and 
quality of his poetry, are we to inquire into his 
criticism of life. 

This criterion has the advantage of exceeding 
practicality. It is derived from a broad view, 
first of all art and then of poetry. Any one can 
apply it. Glance, for example, at those whom 
the world has decided to enthrone as the great- 
est of poets. Homer embodies in the “ Iliad” a 
whole form of civilization, a long-since-vanished 
type of manners, usages, beliefs, feelings, rela- 
tions. From Olympus, where the upper ten, or 
rather the upper twelve, of heaven sit on their 
golden three-legged stools, and Zeus keeps the 
universe with ease, and his wife with difficulty, 
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at bay, and the celestial meal is enlivened by in- 
extinguishable laughter at the limping Hephais- 
tos, to the shore where the black ships of the 
Achaians are drawn up, and dogs and vultures 
are feeding on the pestilential corpses that taint 
the camp, and the king of men and the prince of 
heroes are engaging in a fierce brawl about a 
stolen girl, and Thersites is railing, and Nestor 
is praising the past, and Chryses is harping on 
his daughter, all that stirring world is vividly 
present to us. It is ideal, visionary, painted on 
the mind’s retina by the miracle-working power 
of Homer’s imagination ; and yet the personages 
in the scene are intensely real, the human char- 
acter, whether seen under Olympian conditions 
or those of mortality, is utterly true to the human 
character of to-day. 

Dante is another of the poets whose work is 
universally acknowledged to be of sovereign ex- 
cellence. His great poem represents a succession 
of regions peopled with human creatures, dis- 
playing an immense variety of character and 
passion. The medizval age is almost as com- 
prehensively, almost as graphically, portrayed in 
the “ Divine Comedy ”’ as the heroic age of Greece 
is portrayed in the “ Iliad.” Once more, Shake- 
speare brings to the actual world of his time a 


more subtile and penetrating observation, a more 


comprehensive sympathy, a mightier imagination 
than either Homer or Dante, and the world of 
his art embraces a still larger number of typical 
characters, a still wider vision of human affairs 
and human life than theirs. 

It is interesting, and can hardly be uninstruc- 
tive, to observe that Keats, himself a fine poet 
and critic, instinctively contemplates the work of 
poets from the point of view I have been sug- 
gesting. Excellent poems are, for him, “ goodly 


states and kingdoms,” “ islands,” “ which bards - 


in fealty to Apollo hold.” He had heard of the 
spacious realm that owned the sway of Homer ; 
but he had not really known it till Chapman re- 
vealed it to him. Was it then a new “ criticism 
of life,” or a new world bodied forth to the eye 
of imagination, that he was aware of P— 


‘* Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


In applying our test, it will be conducive to 
intelligence and perspicuity to distinguish the two 
elements which it embraces, to wit, what the 
poet ¢akes from nature, and what the poet gzves 
fo nature. The spirit of man creates nothing 
out of nothing, and it will be found that the 
quality and value of what a poet produces de- 
pend upon the power with which he can observe, 
and upon the richness of the materials which are 
used by his imagination in its constructions. In 
the actual exercise of the poetic gift, the two 
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processes—observation, imagination—may go to- 
gether in the same moment of time, and the ex- 
act relation between the two, in any case of high 
and original production, is too subtile for analy- 
sis; but both are necessarily present, and very 
useful suggestions as to the order of greatness 
in which poets are to be classified may be derived 
from simply considering what they chiefly ob- 
serve, what supremely interests and delights 
them. 

Poets of one class observe the beauties of 
nature with exquisite accuracy, but have, com- 
paratively speaking, no hold upon the interests, 
passions, thoughts, activities of men. These po- 
ets love color for its own sake, form for its own 
sake, and are consummate in execution. With 
the warring, the working, the passionate loving, 
of the dusty throng around them, they have little 
sympathy; from humanity they ask only such 
lovely tints and hues as may afford play to their 
artistic skill. Their highest name, perhaps, is 
Keats. In delicate felicity of execution his work 
will challenge comparison with any the world 
ever saw. Shakespeare himself can not excel 
him in his own walk. But he cares little for 
common interests, common feelings, common 
life. A hundred generations of fighting-men 
have thrilled to the harp, or to echoes from the 
harp, of Homer. The gray-haired farmer, as he 
harnesses his old mare, thinks of the genial notes | 
of Burns. The furnaceman, as he groans and 
sweats, is happier because Schiller sang the song 
of the bell. But what plowman or blacksmith 
ever heard the name of Keats ? what carpenter, 
as he plied adze or hammer, what fisherman, as 
he furled his sail, ever murmured a ditty of the 
London school? They are experts writing for 
experts. 

But the power of fresh and vivid delineation 
of beautiful objects in nature is a true mark of 
poetical genius. If, indeed, we might venture on 
any one assertion respecting the poets of all 
climes and periods, it would be that they had a 
sense of keen enjoyment in the beauties of na- 
ture. Homer did not describe particular flowers, 
or dwell upon the features of a landscape for 
their own sake; but there is a pervasive feeling 
of the open air in his poetry, and he is constantly 
referring to the sea, or to starry nights, and 
knows better than any London or Lake poet the 
proper office of flowers to heighten, by gush of 
sympathetic radiance, the impassioned joy of 
lovers. In modern poetry, however, this gift of 
graphic presentation of the beauty of nature 
plays a much more important part than in an- 
cient poetry; and, though it may be in excess, 
and may thus offend a masculine taste, its pres- 
ence must be pronounced. indispensable to all 
poetry that will satisfy the demands of modern 
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readers. The more artificial society becomes, 
the more we are pent up in smoke-darkened 
cities, the more enchanting, probably, will be 
those talismanic touches whereby the poet sud- 
denly wafts us into far-away woods, or places us 
again on the hillside or the river-brink where we 
played in childhood. 

Nature being, to all practical intents, infinite, 
the secret of freshness in describing her beauties 
lies in the habit of first-hand observation. If you 
watch the breakers as they crash on the shore 
when the scour of the receding wave suddenly 
takes their feet from under them; if you try to 
count and name the colors of the stranded foam 
in full sunlight, while the breeze passes over it, 
fluttering its myriad emeralds and rubies and 
amethysts and topazes; if you note the charac- 
teristic groupings and humors of the clouds in 
any one locality—you will find that no poet or 
painter can exhaust Nature’s variety. It would 
not be easy to find a better example of that kind 
of description by which modern poets bring Na- 
ture’s facts not only to the eye but to the ear, 
than we have in Mr. Arnold’s admirable poem 
on Dover Beach: © 


“ Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 
Where the ebb meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in.” 


We may be sure that no man who has not 
this eye for nature will obtain recognition and 
honor among modern poets ; it is more, perhaps, 
from the deadness of their sense on this side than 
from any other characteristic that Dryden, Pope, 
Johnson are firmly and unanimously denied the 
distinctive glory of poets by the present genera- 
tion, The lilies of the field are in array against 
them. They have said no tender, heartfelt things, 
instinct with music, about the birds and the brooks. 
Not one of those splendidly clever, keenly intel- 
lectual men, felt about a daisy like Chaucer or 
like Burns. I do not believe that any one of 
them had such delight in the sea, and the stars, 
and in green meadows, as old Homer. It has 
become second nature with us to exact from our 
poets, as an indispensable pledge of tenderness, 
sweetness, melodiousness, that they shall take us 
with them to the country. 

Poetry, viewed in relation to the poet, is lan- 
guage uttered under the influence of that g/ow of 
the spirit which renders it picture to the eye and 
music to the ear. The poetic product may bea 
little thing or a great thing, a lyric or an epic, a 


single vase or a town with all its towers ; but now, 
as in the days of Orpheus and Amphion, it arises 
before the eye, and it arises to strains of music. 
The poet rejoices in his work. No word is truer 
than this: 


“‘ What poets feel not, when they make, 
A pleasure in creating, 
The world, in z¢s turn, will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating.” 


Mr. Matthew Arnold gives this as a cautzon 
to poets; I respectfully suggest that it may be 
useful also as a caution to critics who are tempt- 
ed to think that poetry can be defined as criticism 
of life. 

Music is the mother-tongue of joy—Nature’s 
mode of expressing rapture in sentient beings. 
Science has in these last times taught us to com- 
pare and connect Nature’s methods with each 
other throughout all the families of life; and we 
now know to be a fact, what might formerly have 
passed for a mere flourish of rhetoric, that the 
nightingale illuminating the night of the spring 
woods with song is a lyric poet, and that, by 
fundamentally the same law that sets the night- 
ingale singing, the fountains of exultant power, 
of joyful sympathy, of delight in nature, of affec- 
tion for man, overflow in the poet in melodious 
words. 

The poetic glow is, of course, like all the most 
important facts,a mystery. To analyze it into its 
elements, to understand and classify its methods 
of operation, may well be beyond us. What 
criticism, modestly observant of the workings of 
genius, can do is to distinguish a few of its more 
notable characteristics. 

One of these, first, perhaps, in the order of 
importance and distinctiveness, is its tendency to 
make the poet view all things as alive. If the 
reader has not remarked this unique quality of 
poetic genius, he will be surprised to observe its 
universality, and the sharpness with which it di- 
vides the most accomplished versifier from the 
poet. It is more or less an accident whether the 
poet writes in the form of verse or the form of 
prose, but be sure, if he is a poet, that he scatters 
largess of life abroad upon creation. If he is 
not a poet, he can not do this. He may array 
his figures with exquisite taste, adorn them with 
jewels, crown them with gold; but they will be 
wooden figures, after all. He may apostrophize 
flowers and trees: he may speak very finely about 
the whisperings of Windsor Forest and the tune- 
ful gliding of the Thames; but he does not— 
Pope, for example, does not—in the least believe 
in his own illusion. Mr. Ruskin, on the other 
hand, though he, unfortunately, abandoned the 
metrical forms which he used in boyhood with 
richly promising skill, constantly betrays the es- 
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sentially poetical character of his mind by giving 
life to all he loves, to all that intensely interests 
him. The crossing ripples of the tidal wave ad- 
vancing on the shore are for him children kissing 
and clapping hands; the mountain flowers come 
forth to his eye, “ crowded for very love,” crush- 
ing their leaves into strange shapes “ only to be 
nearer each other”; and the delicate pines “ fol- 
low each other along the soft hill-ridges up and 
down.” Homer’ knew perfectly well that the 
mortality in the Greek camp, spoken of in the 
first book of the “ Iliad,”’ was occasioned by dis- 
ease arising from the heat of the sun, and that 
dogs and men, dying of plague, are not struck 
with arrows. He speaks expressly of disease. 
And yet, with the glow of poetic vision and crea- 
tive imagination in heart and brain, he sees, and 
can not help seeing, Apollo, the angry sun-god, 
striding along the mountains, the silver arrows in 
his quiver clanging behind him as he moves, and 
taking up his position opposite the Greek camp 
and bending his bow. Shelley gives life to win- 
ter, making it a colossal giant, with the wind for 
a whip: 


‘* He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles.” 


Shelley’s sensitive-plant is as alive as one of 
Ruskin’s pines, and nature becomes beautifully 
and tenderly alive around her: 


‘‘ A sensitive-plant in a garden grew, 
The young winds fed her with silver dew, 
And she opened her fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night.” 


He who has not this life-giving power is no 
poet; he who possesses it, appearing from the 
fact of his possessing it to be either inspired or a 
maniac, as we interpret his symptoms, is a poet. 
If he is a great poet, he gives life to men, he 
dowers his Achilles or his Hector with an im- 
mortality that will be fresh when Cheops and 
his pyramid are “ blown about the desert dust”’ ; 
if he is a true but not a great poet, he can not, 
imaginatively, give life to men, but he fancifully 
gives life to a thousand inanimate things: in all 
cases, where there is no life there is no poetry, 
where there is the life of fancy there is true poe- 
try, where there is the life of imagination there is 
great poetry. 

If, now, we glance back at those lines quoted 
by Mr. Arnold from Wordsworth, and _pro- 
nounced by him to be inferior poetry, we shall, 
I think, find grounds for considering them such 
without reference to their quality as criticism of 
life. What they want is not critical depth or ac- 
curacy in dissertating on life, but life itself. They 
have the calculating self-possession of prose; 
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the eye of the writer, as he gravely recites them, 
is not dilated and inflamed by the ecstasy of po- 
etic vision. England is an “Imperial Realm.” A 
geographical, political, thoroughly prosaic expres- 
sion! ‘Turn to Milton’s prose, often grander in 
its rhythm than his verse, and note how he gives 
imaginative life to England, whether, as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, or as a veiled mother 
weeping for her banished children, and learn the 
difference between genuine poetic work and those 
lines which Mr. Arnold quotes from Wordsworth. 
Applying our principle to the three lines quoted 
from Shakespeare, we find that they are a vivid 
picture, the mind’s eye of the dullest reader be- 
ing compelled to see the ship-boy on the giddy 
mast, rocked in the cradle of the surge, while 
sleep draws near to him, a subtile, mysterious, 
living thing, to lull him into fatal slumber. This 
is faultless poetry, though perhaps it shows 
Shakespeare in his highest fanciful rather than 
in his strictly imaginative power; but I do not 
see how, as a criticism of life, any high value can 
be attached to the lines. 

It will probably be felt, and justly felt, by 
practical readers, that criticism is bound to give 
a more precise account than I have yet attempted 
of the association between poetry and metrical 
form. Though poetry may occur in the form of 
prose, it never occurs without cadence, without 
rhythmic swell and melody, in one word, with- 
out tune; and verse is its legitimate, its consum- 
mate form. The poet who writes in prose has 
never succeeded in “beating his music out.” 
Perfect verse, then, is the most precious and en- 
chanting illustrative instance that exists, of that 
law of modulated continuity, of measured pro- 
gression, of ordered movement, of living balance 
and symmetry, which pervades nature. The ex- 
pansion and contraction of the lungs in respira- 
tion, the beat of the pulse, the rise and fall of 
rippling waves, the succession of leaves on the 
branch, the lull and swell in gales, are cases in 
which the law is observed. The earliest dawn 
of art, in the strict sense, as distinguished from 
mere compliance with the demands of animal 
nature, is in law and order. The savage who 
covers his water-jug with confused scratches, not 
for any pleasure they give him, but in sheer va- 
cancy of mind, has not made the first step in 
fine art; but when he draws a steady line round 
its neck, or two lines parallel to each other, or 
zigzag lines in a definite order, he is on the 
threshold of art; and when he puts one broad 
line in the middle, and two thin lines, one on 
each side, or remarks that a curved line becomes 
more interesting from being opposed to a straight 
line, then he has struck upon that leading prin- 
ciple of all composition, contrast, and is pre- 
pared to grapple with the problem that presents 
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THE CRITERION OF POETRY. 


itself to artists in every province, the combina- 
tion of breadth with variety. The earliest efforts 
in poetry and in music—the two probably went 
together—were doubtless of a kind correspond- 
ing to those rude yet ordered lines and zigzags 
which we find on prehistoric pottery—lilts in 
which the low, sweet monotone was suddenly 
interrupted by the shrill notes of surprise, de- 
light, or apostrophe. Speech in all races, though 
custom may have dulled our ears to its appre- 
hension, proceeds with more or less of wave- 
motion, associated with respiration and the cor- 
related physical conditions; and when there is 
strong and noble emotion the wave-measure be- 
comes more marked, the tones more full, melo- 
dious, and thrilling. Poetry in its purest form— 
which I agree with Mr. Pater in holding lyrical 
poetry to be—has always been directly associated 
with music, and the primeval bard was doubtless 
a singer. In all impassioned feeling there are 
pitch, modulation, correspondence between the 
feeling and the sound. “In the spring a fuller 
crimson comes upon the robin’s breast.” That 
is one of Nature’s arrangements. In the spring 
a deeper, clearer, more melodious rapture comes 
into the nightingale’s voice. That, again, is one 
of Nature’s facts. In all the spring-tides of hu- 
man emotion, in the elevation of intense and no- 
ble sympathy with all great human interests, the 
passion of the feeling announces itself both in 
the color and the modulation of the speech— 
picture, as I said before, unfolding itself to mu- 
sic. 

When, therefore, Mr. Carlyle, in his epoch- 
making essay on Burns, laid stress upon the test 
of melody as enabling us to discriminate between 
prose and poetry, between eloquence and song, 
he put his finger on one of those truths which 
ought not to be forgotten or discarded ; and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in referring us to true and se- 
rious, noble and profound, criticism of life as a 
criterion of poetical excellence, does not take us 
beyond the point to which Carlyle conducted us, 
but back from it. Edgar Poe was very right 
when he said that a good off-hand way of gaug- 
ing the poetical quality of verse was to write it 
in form of prose, and try whether it still forced 
us to feel that it was poetry. Of lyrical poetry 
it may, I think, be stated universally that, if the 
reader does not feel himself under some impulse 
to sing or chant it—if he can recite it with per- 
fect comfort while taking no account of the di- 
vision into metrical feet or into lines—it is not 
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good lyric poetry. You feel the song-element in 
this of Victor Hugo: 


‘* Je suis le Cid calme et sombre, 
Je n’achéte ni ne vend, 
Et je n’ai sur moi que l’ombre 
De la main de Dieu vivant.” 


The attainment of perfect modulation will imply 
choice of the most picturesque and expressive 
words, and it is characteristic of a young poet 
that such words have a charm for him and are 
hoarded in his memory. Of such precious stones 
his poetical architecture will be built. The mel- 
ody and charm of the verse are heightened also, 
not only by just and powerful thought and by 
noble feeling, but by every one of a thousand 
nameless touches and tones of association by 
which the poetical fancy and the poetical imagi- 
nation, working with all the spells of remembered 
fact and metaphorical enhancement, can suggest 
pleasant places and happy hours. All nature is 
a harp for the poetical imagination, and by an 
apt metaphor, or assemblage of metaphors, the 
emotion which the poet expresses is suddenly 
and transcendently excited. 


‘“ The pale moon is setting beyond the white wave, 
Pp g bey 
And time is setting wi’ me.” 


No words can measure the heightening of the 
impression of sadness wrought by such a tone 
of nature’s music as that. 


‘* The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve, 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve.” 


Here it is the serene exaltation of intensest 
joy that is expressed, and again the power of the 
metaphoric spell is beyond all measuring. A sin- 
gle line will show that a man has the poet’s ear 
for melodious words : 


‘* Sweet closes the evening on Craigie-burn wood.” 


The charm of true poetry is a subtile, complex, 
and unique charm, having many elements ; but 
it depends mainly on this, that it combines the 
intense delightfulness of law with the intense 
delightfulness of freedom. Law is charming, 
even in zigzag lines; how much more, then, in 
the wave-like, star-like movement of perfect 
verse !—freedom is charming, even in the frolic 
wind or flying cloud; how much more in the 
bounding ecstasy of lyric song! 
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ON) SOME » OF SHAKESPEARE S “FRIPALE 
CAAA Oiohisss 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


[DEAR Mr. Ep1Tor: These two or three letters were written in the autumn, at the instigation, and for 
the gratification, of a dear and gifted friend who has since passed away. No thought of their being made 
public was in my mind, so they naturally ran into many personal details which I knew would make them 
more interesting to an intimate friend, but which otherwise I should not have thought worth recording. 
These details, I am told, I could not remove without altering the nature of my slight attempts to illustrate 
by the pen characters which, with much greater pleasure to myself, I have had to illustrate upon the stage. 
The few friends who have seen them appear to be all of one mind, that my “ thoughts” may have an in- 
terest for a wider circle; and, indeed, I have been entreated, past all refusing, to give them to the world. 
But I confess to yielding up my own wish for privacy with great reluctance, all the more because the fear 
haunts me that I may appear to be dictating—to say, as it were, “‘ This is Shakespeare’s Ophelia” ; where- 


as I only mean this is Ophelia as she has appeared to my mind—as she has lived, and lives for me. 


this may be understood.—Believe me, etc., 
31 OnsLow Square, Lonpon, S. W.] 


I—OPHELIA. 


BRYNTYSILIO, August 10, 1880. 
‘© rose of May ! Sweet Ophelia!” 


ARE so you ask me, my friend—indeed, I may 

almost say that you insist—after our late 
talk over her, that I should put down in writing 
my idea of Ophelia, that you may make, as you 
say, a new study of her character. 

Accustomed as you are to write fluently all 
your thoughts, you will hardly believe what a 
difficult task you have set me. My views of 
Shakespeare’s women have been wont to take 
their shape in the living portraiture of the stage, 
and not in words. I have, in imagination, lived 
their lives from the very beginning to the end; 
and Ophelia, as I have pictured her, is so unlike 
what I hear and read about her, and have seen, 
that I can scarcely hope to make any one think 
of herasIdo. It hurts me to hear her spoken 
of, as she often is, as a weak creature, wanting 
in truthfulness, in purpose, in force of character, 
and only interesting when she loses the little 
wits she had. And yet who can wonder that a 
character so delicately outlined, and shaded in 
with strokes so fine, should be often gravely mis- 
understood ? 

Faint and delicate, however, as these shadow- 
ings are, they are yet so true to nature, and, at 
the same time, so full of suggestion, that I look 
on Ophelia as one of the strongest proofs our 
great master has left us of his belief in the actor’s 
art (his own), and of his trust in the power of 
filling up, at least by sympathetic natures, and 
of giving full and vivid life to, the creatures of 
his brain. Without this belief, could he have 
written as he did, when boys and beardless youths 
were the only representatives of his women on 
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the stage? Yes, he must have looked beyond 
“the ignorant present,” and known that a time 
would come when women, true and worthy, 
should find it a glory to throw the best part of 
their natures into these ideal types which he has 
left to testify to his faith in womanhood, and to 
make them living realities for thousands to whom 
they would else have been unknown. Think of 
a boy as Juliet! as “heavenly Rosalind!” as 
‘divine Imogen!” or the gracious lady of Bel- 
mont, “richly left,” but still more richly endowed 
by nature—“ The poor rude world,” says Jessica, 
“hath not her fellow.”— Think of a boy as 
Miranda, Cordelia, Hermione, Desdemona, who 
“was heavenly true’”’—as the bright Beatrice, 
and so on, through all the wondrous gallery ! 
How could any youth, however gifted and spe- 
cially trained, even faintly suggest these fair and 
noble women to an audience? Woman’s words 
coming from a man’s lips, a man’s heart —it 
seems monstrous to think of! One quite pities 
Shakespeare, who had to put up with seeing his 
brightest creations thus marred, misrepresented, 
spoiled. 

But to come back to Ophelia. She was one 
of the pet dreams of my girlhood—partly, per- 
haps, from the mystery of her madness. In my 
childhood I was much alone—taken early away 
from school because of delicate health; often 
sent to spend months at the sea, in the charge ~ 
of kind but busy people, who, finding me happy 
with my books on the beach, left me there long 
hours by myself. I had begged from home the 
Shakespeare I had been used to read there—an 
acting edition by John Kemble. This and the 
“ Arabian Nights ”—how dear these books were 
to me! Then I had the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” Satan was my 
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great hero. I think I knew him by heart. His 
address to the council I have often declaimed to 
the waves, when sure of being unobserved. I 
had also a translation—I do not know whose 
(poor enough, but good enough for me then)— 
‘ of Dante’s “Inferno,” some lines of which sank 
deep into my heart. I have not seen the book 
for years and years; but they are still there: 


oh. ter a Dy te be DOr. f 
Vanquish fatigue by energy of mind! 
For not on plumes or canopied in state 
The soul wins fame!” 


How often since, in life’s hard struggles and 
troubles, have these lines helped me! 

My books were indeed a strange medley, but 
they were all that were within my reach, and I 
found them satisfying. They filled my young 
heart and mind with what fascinated me most, 
the gorgeous, the wonderful, the grand, the hero- 
ic, the self-denying, the self-devoting. 

Like all children, I kept, as a rule, my great- 
est delight to myself. I remember on some oc- 
casions, after I had returned home to my usual 
studies, when a doubt arose about some passage 
which had happened to be in my little storehouse, 
being able to repeat whole chapters and scenes 
of my favorites to the amused ears of those about 
me. But I never revealed how much my life 
was wrapped up in them, even to my only sister, 
dear as she was to me. She was many years 
older than myself, and too fond of fun to share 
in my day-and-night dreams. I knew I should 
only be laughed at or quizzed. 

Thus I had lived again and again through the 
whole childhood and lives of many of Shake- 
speare’s heroines, long before it was my happy 
privilege to impersonate and make them, in my 
fashion, my own. During the few years I acted 
under Mr. Macready’s management, almost the 
first, as you know, in my theatrical life, I was 
never called upon to act the character of Ophelia 
—I suppose because the little snatches of song 
(merely what we call the humming of a tune) 
kept still alive the tradition that an accomplished 
singer was required for the part. I had my wish, 
however, when in Paris, a little later, I was asked, 
as a favor, to support Mr. Macready in “ Hamlet ” 
by acting Ophelia. I need not say how nervous 
I felt—all the more because of this semgzng tra- 
dition. The performances were given in the 
Salle Ventadour, on the “ off-nights” of the 
Italian Opera. 

Oh, how difficult it is, however much you 
have lived in a thing, to make real your own 
ideal, and give it an utterance and a form! To 
add to my fright, I was told, just before entering 
on the scene, that Grisi and many others of the 
Italian group were sitting in a private box on 
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the stage. But I believe I sang in tune, and 
soon forgot her and all. I could not help feeling 
that I somehow drew my audience with me. 
And what an audience it was! No obtrusive, 
noisy applause, for there was no organized clague 
for the English plays; but what an indescribable 
atmosphere of sympathy surrounded you! Every 
tone was heard, every look was watched, felt, 
appreciated. I seemed lifted into “an ampler 
ether, a diviner air.” Think, if this were so in 
Desdemona, in Ophelia, what it must have been 
to act Juliet to them! Iwas in a perfect ecstasy 
of delight. I remember that, because of the cur- 
tailment of some of the scenes in “Romeo and 
Juliet ” (the brilliant Mercutio was cut out), I had 
to change my dress very quickly and came to the 
side-scene breathless. I said something to Mr, 
Serle, the acting manager, about the hot haste of it 
all—no pause to gather one’s self up for the great 
exertion that was to follow. He replied, “ Never 
mind, you will feel no fatigue after this.” And 
he was right. The inspiration of the scene is at 
all times the best anodyne to pain and bodily 
fatigue. But who could think of either before 
an audience so sensitively alive to every touch of 
the artist’s hand? 

But to return to poor Ophelia. I learned 
afterward that, among the audience, when I 
played her first, were many of the finest minds 
in Paris; and these found “most pretty things” 
to say of the Ophelia to which I had introduced 
them. Many came after the play to my dressing- 
room in the French fashion—to say them, I sup- 
pose; but, having had the same scene to go 
through before, after Desdemona, the character 
in which I first appeared in Paris, my English 
shyness took me out of the theatre as soon as I 
had finished, and before the play ended. All this 
was of course pleasant. But, really what gratified 
me most was, to learn that Mr. Macready, stern- 
est of critics, watched me on each night in the 
scenes of the fourth act; and among the many 
kind things he said, I can not forget his telling 
me that I had thrown a new light for him on 
the part, and that he had never known the mad 
scenes even touched before. How I treated 
them specially, it would be difficult to describe 
to you in words, because they were the outcome 
of the whole character and life of Ophelia, as 
these had shaped themselves in my youthful 
dream. 

And now to tell you, as nearly as I can, what 
that dream was. 

I pictured Ophelia to myself as the mother- 
less child of an elderly Polonius. His young 
wife had first given him a son, Laertes, and had 
died a few years later, after giving birth to the 
poor little Ophelia. The son takes much after 
his father, and, his student-life over, seeks his 
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pleasure in the gayer life and country of France; 
fond of his little sister in a patronizing way, in 
their rare meetings, but neither understanding 
nor caring to understand her nature at all. 

The baby Ophelia was left, as I fancy, to the 
kindly but thoroughly unsympathetic tending of 
country-folk, who knew little of “inland nur- 
ture.” Think of her, sweet, fond, sensitive, ten- 
der-hearted, the offspring of a delicate dead 
mother, cared for only by roughly mannered and 
uncultured natures! One can see the lonely 
child, lonely from choice, with no playmates of 
her kind, wandering by the streams, plucking 
flowers, making wreaths and coronals, learning 
the names of all the wild flowers in glade and 
dingle, having many pet ones, listening with 
eager ears, and lulled to sleep at night by the 
country songs, whose words and melodies (the 
former, in true country-fashion, not too refined 
or modest) come back to her memory again viv- 
idly, as such things strangely but surely do, only 
when her wits have flown. Thus it is that, when 
she has been “blasted with ecstasy,” all the 
country customs return to her mind: the manner 
of burying the dead, the strewing the grave with 
flowers, “at his head, a grass-green turf; at 
his heels, a stone ”—with all the other country 
ceremonies. I think it important to keep in view 
this part of her supposed life, because it puts to 
flight all the coarse suggestions which unimagi- 
native critics have sometimes made, to explain 
how Ophelia came to have in her mind snatches 
of such ballads as are scarcely to be expected 
from a young and cultured gentlewoman’s lips. 

When we see Ophelia first, this “ Rose of 
May” is just budding; and, indeed, it is as a 
bud, never as a full flower, that she lived her 
brief life. 


“Et, rose—elle a vécu, ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin,” 


She was still very young, in her early ’teens, 
according to what Laertes says, when he last 
sees her. We can imagine her formal, courtierly 
father, on one of his rare and stated visits to his 
country home (ill spared from his loved court 
duties), noting with surprise his little daughter 
grown into the promise of a charming woman- 
hood. The tender beauty of this budding rose 
must be no longer left to blush unseen ; this shy, 
gentle nature must be deveJoped, made into some- 
thing more worthy of her rank. She must im- 
bibe the court culture, and live in its atmosphere. 
She must become a court lady; and this hitherto 
half-forgotten flower must be made to expand, 
under his own eye and teaching, into the beauty 
of a full-blown hot-house exotic. 

When we first see her, we may fairly suppose 
that she has been only a few months at court. 
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It has taken off none of the bloom of her beau- 
tiful nature. That is pure and fresh and simple 
as she brought it from her country home. One 
change has taken place, and this a great one. 
Her heart has been touched, and has found its 
ideal in the one man about the court most likely 
to reach it, both from his rare and attractive per- 
sonal qualities, and a certain loneliness in his 
position not very unlike her own. How could 
she but feel flattered—drawn toward this roman- 
tic, desolate Hamlet, the observed of all observ- 
ers, whose “ music vows ”’ have been early whis- 
pered in her ears? On the other hand, what 
sweet repose it must have been to the tired, 
moody scholar, soldier, prince, dissatisfied with 
the world and all its ways, to open his heart to 
her, and to hear the shy yet eloquent talk, which 
he would woo from her—to watch the look and 
manner and movements of this graceful child of 
nature—watch, too, her growing wonder at all 
her new surroundings, the court ceremonies, the 
strange diversities of character, and the impres- 
sions made upon her by them—what delight to 
trace and analyze the workings of this pure, im- 
pressionable mind, all the more interesting and 
wonderful to him because of the contrast she 
presented to the parent stem! In all this there 
was for him the subtile charm, which the deep, 
philosophical intellect must ever find in the pure 
unconscious innocence and wisdom of a guileless 
heart. 

One can see how the pompous officiousness 
and the platitudes of Polonius irritate Hamlet 
beyond expression. What a contrast the daugh- 
ter presents to him! Restful, intelligent, unob- 
trusive, altogether charming, and whom he loves 
“best, O more best, believe it. . . . Thine ever- 
more, most dear lady, while this machine is to 
him, Hamlet.” And to Ophelia, how great must 
have been the attraction of an intercourse with 
a mind like Hamlet’s, when she first saw him, 
and had been sought by his “solicitings” ! How 
alluring, how subtilely sweet to one hitherto so 
lonely, so tender-hearted, shy, and diffident of 
her power to please; yet, though she knew it 
not, so well fitted to understand and to appre- 
ciate all the finest qualities of the young lord 
Hamlet! We see how often and often they had 
met, by Polonius’s own telling. Nor could he 
possibly have been ignorant that they did so 
meet. He says: 


“. ,. . But what might you think, 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing 
(As I perceived it, I must tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me.)” 


Then, all that her brother says to her shows 
complete indifference to her feelings. I never 
could get over the shock of his lecturing her, 
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“touching the lord Hamlet,” when we first see 
them together as he is starting for France. Poor 
maiden! to have this treasured secret of her 
inner life, her very life, her very soul, a secret so 
sweet, so sacred, so covered over as she thinks 
from all eyes—thus dragged rudely to the light ; 
discussed in the most commonplace tone, and 
her very maidenly modesty questioned! Who 
will say she is not truthful, when, on being asked, 
as she is soon after, by her father, ‘‘ What is’t, 
Ophelia, he hath said to you?” she replies at 
once, notwithstanding all her pain, “So please 
you, something touching the lord Hamlet”? 
Think how her sensitive, delicate nature must 
again have shrunk and quivered, while listening 
to the cautious and worldly platitudes of her 
father, which follow! Then, to be commanded 
to deny herself to the one being dear to her, and 
with whom she has sympathy; and what a feel- 
ing of degradation as well as anguish must have 
been behind the few words she utters! “I shall 
obey, my lord.” 

Ophelia naturally had her attendants, whose 
duty it was to tell her father of these meetings, 
and who evidently did so. They were clearly 
not objected to by him, and he let the interviews 
go on, till he thought it might be as well, by in- 
terfering, to find out if Hamlet were in earnest 
in his attachment, and if it would be sanctioned 
by the king and queen. By this interference his 
worldly wisdom overreached itself. It came at 
the wrong, the worst time. He bids Ophelia 
deny Hamlet access to her, trusting that this will 
make him openly avow his love; and, of course, 
in entire ignorance of the fearful scene, the dread 
revelation, which had meanwhile taken place, and 
which was to cut Hamlet’s life in twain, to oblit- 
erate from it all “trivial fond records,” and to 
shake to its foundations all faith in womanhood, 
hitherto most sacred to him in the name and 
person of his mother, the mother whom from his 
boyhood he had fondly loved, and whom he had 
seen so cherished and adored by his dead father. 

Pause a moment with me, and think of the 
extraordinary attractions of this mother. An- 
other Helen of Troy she seems to me, in the 
subtile fascination which she exercises on all 
who come within her influence; not perhaps de- 
signedly, but like the Helena of the second part 
of Goethe’s “ Faust,” by an untoward fate which 
drew on all insensibly to love her: 


“. , . Wehe mir! Welch streng Geschick 
Verfolgt mich, itiberall der Manner Busen 
So zu bethGren, dass sie weder sich 
Noch sonst ein Wiirdiges verschonten.” 


“|, . Woe’s me, what ruthless fate 
Pursues me, that, where’er I go, I thus 
Befool men’s senses, so they not respect 
Themselves, nor aught that’s worthy !” 


What a picture is presented of the depth of her 
husband’s love, in Hamlet’s words that he would 
not ‘‘ beteem the winds of heaven visit her cheek 
too roughly”! And this spell still exercises it- 
self upon his spirit after his death. Observe 
how tenderly he calls Hamlet’s attention to the 
queen in the closet scene: 


‘* But see, amazement on your mother sits ! 
Oh, step between her and her fighting soul!” 


Claudius, his successor, perils his soul for her. 
She is his all in all. See what he says of her: 


‘* She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her.” 


She is tenderness itself to her son. “ The queen 
his mother,’’ says Claudius, “lives almost by his 
looks.” 

I can not believe that Gertrude knew anything 
of the murder of her husband. His spirit does 
not even hint that she was privy to it ; if she had 
been, could he have spoken of her so tenderly as 
he does? Hamlet, in the height of his passion, 
does indeed charge her with this guilty knowl- 
edge in the words— 


‘©, . . Almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother.” 


Again he calls Claudius in her hearing “a mur- 
derer and a villain,” but in both cases the impu- 
tation clearly wakens no echo in her soul; and 
she puts it down, with much else that he says, to 
“the heat and flame of his distemper.” ‘The 
black and grained spots” in her soul, of which 
she speaks, are the stings of her awakened con- 
science, to which her husband’s spirit had warned 
Hamlet to leave her—remorse for her too soon 
forgetfulness of her noble husband, and her al- 
most immediate marriage with his brother, the 
shame of which Hamlet’s passionate words have 
brought home to her so unexpectedly and so ir- 
resistibly. 

Gertrude evidently sees with satisfaction the 
growing love between Hamlet and Ophelia. She 
loves the ‘‘ sweet maid,” and hopes to see their 
betrothal, and to strew her bridal bed. On her 
side, Ophelia had felt fully the gracious kindness 
of the queen; had gratefully returned the affec- 
tion shown to her; and, like the rest, had been 
drawn toward her by her beauty and winning 
graciousness. A proof of this breaks out in her 
madness, when she clamors for, and will not be 
denied, the presence of “the beauteous majesty 
of Denmark.” 

Ophelia’s conduct in reference to the meeting 
with Hamlet, concerted by her father and the 
king, has drawn upon her head a world of surely 
unjust censure and indignation. When the poor 
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girl is brought, half willingly, half unwillingly, 
to that (for her) fatal interview, we must not 
forget the previous one, described by her to her 
father, when she rushes in affrighted, and re- 
counts Hamlet’s sudden and forbidden intrusion 
upon her in her closet, where she was sewing ; 
presenting an appearance such as no sane gen- 
tleman could make before a lady—slovenly, “ his 
stockings foul’d, ungarter’d, and down-gyved to 
his ankle,”’ the woe-worn look, the sigh so pite- 
ous and profound, the eyes, as he went backward 
out of the chamber, bending to the last their 
light upon herself. Her father’s interpretation 
is, that “he is mad for her love”; the special 
cause for this outbreak, that “she did repel his 
letters, and denied his access.’’ Here his worldly 
wisdom is again at fault. 


‘* T am sorry that, with better heed and judgment, 
I had not quoted him; I feared he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee.” 


All this is startling and sad enough, but not 
entirely hopeless or remediless. Ophelia has, at 
least, the solace of hoping, believing, that she is 
beloved by her “soul's idol.” Could she, then, 
but see him once again, she might learn whether 
Hamlet’s strange agitation were really what was 
represented—whether, as her father had said, he 
were indeed “mad for her love”! In this state 
of mind, surely she is not to be much blamed, 
or judged very harshly, if she consented to lend 
herself to the arrangement proposed by her fa- 
ther ; acutely painful though it must have been 
to her fine nature, after denying him access to 
her repeatedly, thus to thrust herself upon her 
lover’s notice, and become, as it were, the part- 
ner in atrick. She has, too, the sanction of his 
mother, the queen, who says: 


** And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness ; so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honors,” 


Her fault, if fault it were, was cruelly expi- 
ated. She will test his affection by offering to 
return his love-tokens, his gifts and letters—any- 
thing to end this torturing suspense. We can 
believe how cautiously, how tenderly her ap- 
proaches are made to this so deeply loved, and, 
as she fears, afflicted one. That Ophelia should, 
after denying her presence to him, thus place 
herself in Hamlet’s path, and challenge his no- 
tice, at once excites in his mind a suspicion of 
some device to circumvent him. Saluting her at 
first gently, his tone alters, as he sees in the offer 
of the return of his “ remembrances” a repeti- 
tion of the plot laid for him before in the persons 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. That he is 


again to be thus played with, and that this inno- 
cent girl, as he had thought her, should lend 
herself to entrap him, drives him past his pa- 
tience; and without mercy he soon begins to 
pour down upon her the full vials of his wrath. 
In their last interview he had been touchingly 
gentle and sad: voiceless—showing a pathos 
beyond words: like the reluctant parting of the 
soul from the body. Now, his rude, meaningless 
words, his violent manner, his shrill voice, ‘* out 
of tune and harsh,” the absence of all courtesy, 
convince her that he is mad indeed. How can 
it be otherwise ? In all their former intercourse 
he had appeared to her as 


‘« The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all’observers !” 


His gifts were offered to her with “words of so 
sweet breath composed as made the things more 
rich.” 

He could not be more pitiless if the worst of 
her sex stood there, and not this young creature, 
this tender willow, swaying, bending before the 
storm-bursts of his wrath, the cutting winds of 
his fierce words. Many of these words, these 
reproaches, must have passed harmless over the 
innocent heart which did not know their mean- 
ing. But what a picture (who could paint it ?) 
is that of the stunned, bewildered, heart-stricken 
lamb, thus standing alone to bear the sins of all 
her sex thrown at her! She can only whisper a 
prayer or two for him—no thought of her own 
desolation comes to her then, ‘Oh, help him, 
you sweet Heavens! ... Heavenly powers, restore 
him!’ When suddenly challenged, “ Where’s 
your father?” the question recalls to her remem- 
brance what she has for the time forgotten in 
deeper matter, that he is at this very moment 
acting the degrading part of eavesdropper. What 
can she do but stammer out in reply, “ At home, 
my lord”? Shall she expose the old man, when 
thus called to answer for him, to the insults, the 
violence of Hamlet’s mad anger, which must 
have fallen upon him had she told the truth? 
No; like Desdemona she faces the falsehood, 
and, to screen her father, takes it upon her own 
soul: “Oh, who has done this deed? ... No- 
body; I myself. Farewell; commend me to 
my kind lord.” Who thinks of condemning 
Desdemona? As Emilia says, “ Oh, she was 
heavenly true.” And yet I have seen Ophelia’s 
answer brought forward as a proof of her weak- 
ness; and this weakness of character asserted 
to be the cause of Hamlet’s failure, or, at least, 
to play an important part in the tragedy of his 
character. Such weakness I call strength, in 
the highest, most noble, because most self-for- 
getting, sense of the word. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


And so Ophelia, in her “ weakness,” fears to 
tell the truth, lest, in this too terrible paroxysm 
of madness which now possesses him, Hamlet 
might possibly kill her old father. But this is 
soon to follow, and proves to be the drop too 
much in her cup of lonely anguish. When 
Hamlet has left the scene, even then not a sob 
is heard, no tears are shed: there is no time yet 
for self-pity. Her soul’s agony is too deep for 
tears—beyond all utterance of the common kind. 
First in her thoughts is the “noble mind o’er- 
thrown,” and “ most sovereign reason, like sweet 
bells jangled.” At last, when she has gone 
through the catalogue of his rare virtues, his 
princely qualities, his noble attributes—“ all quite, 
quite down ” !—at ¢he end she looks at herself— 
she who had “suck’d the honey of his music 
vows.” What is left for her ?—for her “ of ladies 
most deject and wretched”? ‘Oh, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see!”’ 
This is all she says, “still harping on” Hamlet. 

In the usual stage arrangement Ophelia leaves 
the scene with these words. But how much 
more touching is Shakespeare’s idea that she 
shall remain! Her heartless father, knowing 
nothing, seeing nothing of the tragedy that is 
going on before his eyes, unconscious from first 
to last how deeply she has been wounded, and 
still treating her merely as a tool, says: 


‘*. , . How now, Ophelia! 
You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said ; 
We heard it all.” 


He and the king had only eyes and ears for 
Hamlet; and so she drifts away from them into 
a shoreless ‘“‘sea of troubles,’ unheeded and un- 
missed. 

We see her once again, playing a sort of au- 
tomaton part in the play-scene—sitting patiently, 
watchfully, with eyes only for the poor, stricken 
one who asks to lay his head on her lap. You 
see, in the little that passes between them, how 
gently she treats her wayward, smitten lover. 
And then, having no clew to his trouble, no thread 
by which to link it with the past, she is scared 
away, with the rest, at what appears to be a fresh 
outbreak of Hamlet’s malady. By this time her 
own misery and desolation must have come fully 
home to her—her hurt mind, her wrecked hap- 
piness must be more than the young, unaccus- 
tomed spirit can stand up against. She is not 
likely, after the previous experience, to seek sol- 
ace in her father’s sympathy: nor is hers a na- 
ture to seek it anywhere. If found, it must have 
come to her by the way. The queen is, by this 
time, wrapped up in her own griefs—inclined to 
confess herself to Heaven, repent what’s past. 
“O Hamlet!. thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
... What shallI do?” She is grieved enough for 
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Ophelia when she sees her “distract,” but has 
had no time to waste upon her amid her own 
numerous fast-growing cares—not even, as it 
seems, to break to her the news of her father’s 
death. There might have been some drop of 
comfort, if she had told Ophelia, as she told the 
king, ‘““He weeps for. what is done!” Most 
likely, in the usual marvel-loving way of com- 
mon people, the news of Polonius’s death by 
Hamlet’s hand was conveyed hurriedly, without 
any preparation, to Ophelia’s ears, by her at- 
tendants. Shock upon shock! The heart al- 
ready stricken, the young brain undisciplined in 
life’s storms, and in close and subtile sympathy 
with him who was her very life—she catches in- 
sensibly the infection of his mind’s disease, her 
wits go wandering after his, and, like him, she 
falls down—“ quite, quite down.” One feels the 
mercifulness of this. The “sweet Heavens,” to 
which she had appealed to help Hamlet, had 
helped her! Her mind, in losing memory, loses 
the remembrance of all the woful past, and goes 
back to her childhood, with its simple folk-lore 
and nursery-rhymes. Still, through all this, we 
have the indication of dimly remembered wrongs 
and griefs. She says she hears “there’s tricks 
i’ the world, and hems, and beats her heart;... 
speaks things in doubt, that carry but half sense, 

. would make one think there might be 
thought, though nothing sure, yet much unhap- 
pily.” But the deeper suffering—the love and 
grief together—can not (perhaps never could) 
find expression in words. The soul’s wreck, the 
broken heart, are seen only by Him who knows 
all. Happily, there is no vulgar comment made 
upon the deep affection which she had so si- 
lently cherished—no rude, pitying words. “Oh! 
this,” says the king, “is the poison of deep grief ; 
it springs all from her father’s death.” Laertes 
says : 

“. . . O rose of May! 


O Heavens! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life?” 


He comes a little nearer the truth in what fol- 
lows: 


‘* Nature is fine in love: and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 


But one sees he has not the faintest insight into 
the real cause of her loss of wits. The revenge 
he seeks upon Hamlet is for his father : 


‘« , . his means of death, his obscure burial— 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal ostentation— 

Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth, 
That I must call’t in question.” 
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A matter of family pride in Laertes, as well as 
grief for his father’s loss. Then at her grave, 
he says: 
“. . . Oh, treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that curséd head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of !” 


Only “ when they shall meet at compt” will even 
Hamlet know the grief he has brought upon, the 
wrong he has done to, this deep and guileless 
spirit. So far as we see, he has indeed blotted 
her from his mind as a “trivial fond record.” 
He is so self-centered, so wrapped up in his own 
suffering, that he has no thought to waste on the 
delicate girl whom he had wooed with such a 
“fire of love,” and had taught to listen to his 
most honeyed vows. He casts her from him 
like a worthless weed, without a word of expla- 
nation or a quiver of remorse. Let us hope that, 
when he sees her grave, his conscience stings 
him; but beyond ranting louder than Laertes 
about what he would do for her sake—and she 
dead /—there is not much sign of his love being 
worthy, at any time, of the sweet life lost for it. 

Perhaps you will think that, in the fullness of 
my sympathy for Ophelia, I feel too little for 
Hamlet. But this is not really so. One can not 
judge Hamlet’s actions by ordinary rules. He is 
involved in the meshes of a ruthless destiny, from 
which by nature and temperament he is power- 
less to extricate himself. In the infirmity of a 
character which expends its force in words and 
shrinks from resolute action, he drags down 
Ophelia unconsciously with him. They are the 
victims of the same inexorable fate. I could 
_ find much to say in explanation and in extenu- 
ation of the shortcomings of one on whom a 
task was laid which he of all men, by the essen- 
tial elements of his character, seemed least fitted 
to accomplish. 

But, you see, I only touch upon his character, 
so far as it bears upon Ophelia, on what he is 
and has been to her. Before the story begins, 
he has offered her his love “in honorable fash- 
ion.” Then we hear from her of the silent in- 
terview which so affrights her. After this, when 
for the first time we see them together, he treats 
her as only a madman could, and in a way which 
not even his affectation of madness can excuse. 
Again, in the play-scene which follows, the same 
willfulness, even insolence, of manner is shown 
to her. Now, whatever his own troubles, per- 
plexities, heart-breaks, might be, it is hard to 
find an apology for such usage of one whose 
heart he could not but know he had won. He 
is even tenderer, more considerate, to his mother, 
whom he thinks so wanton and so guilty, than 
to this young girl, whom he has “importuned 


with love,” and “ given countenance to his speech 
with almost all the holy vows of heaven.” 

I can not, therefore, think that Hamlet comes 
out well in his relations with Ophelia. I do not 
forget what he says at her grave: 


‘“ T loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum !” 


But I weigh his actions against his words, and 
find them wanting. The very language of his 
letter to Ophelia, which Polonius reads to the 
king and queen, has not the true ring init. It 
comes from the head, and not from the heart—it 
is a string of euphuisms, which almost justifies 
Laertes’ warning to his sister, that the “ trifling 
of Hamlet’s favor” is but “the perfume and 
suppliance of a minute.” Hamlet loves, I have 
always felt, only in a dreamy, imaginative way, 
with a love as deep, perhaps, as can be felt by a 
nature fuller of thought and contemplation than 
of sympathy and passion. Ophelia does not 
sway his whole being, perhaps no woman could, 
as he sways hers. Had she done so, not even 
the task imposed upon him by his father’s spirit 
could have made him blot her love from his mind 
as “a trivial fond record,” for it would have been 
interwoven inseparably with his soul once and 
for ever. 

When Ophelia comes before us for the last 
time, with her lap full of flowers, to pay all honor 
and reverence, as she thinks, in country fashion, 
to her father’s grave, the brother is by her side, 
of whom she had said before, most significantly, 
that he should “ know of it. . . . Ican not choose 
but weep, to think they should lay him i’ the cold 
ground.” Then he can lavish in her heedless 
ears the kind phrases, the words of love, of 
which in her past days he had been too sparing. 
“O rose of May! dear maid, kind sister, sweet 
Ophelia!’’ But the smiles are gone which would 
once have greeted these kind words. He has 
passed out of her memory, even as she had 
passed out of. his, when he was “treading the 
primrose path of dalliance” in sunny France. 
She has no thought but to bury the dead—zer 
dead love—her old father taking the outward 
form of it. Even the flowers she has gathered 
have little beauty or sweetness—‘ rosemary for 
remembrance; pray you, love, remember’’: he 
has said he never gave her aught! “TI loved you 
not ’—“ rue,” for desolation ; fennel, and colum- 
bines—a daisy, the only pleasant flower — with 
pansies for thoughts. Violets she would give, 
but can not. “They withered all” with her 
dead love. 

To Ophelia’s treatment of her brother in this 
scene, I ventured to give a character which I 
can not well describe, but which, as I took care 
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it should not be obtrusive, and only as a part of 
the business of the scene, I felt sure that my 
great master, the actor-author, would not have 
objected. I tried to give not only his words, 
but, by a sympathetic interpretation, his deeper 
meaning—a meaning to be apprehended only by 
that sympathy which arises in, and is the imagi- 
nation of, the heart. 

When Laertes approaches Ophelia, something 
in his voice and look brings back a dim, flitting 
remembrance ; she gives him of her flowers, and 
motions him to share in the obsequies she is pay- 
ing. When her eyes next fall upon him, she as- 
sociates him somehow with the “tricks i’ the 
world.” A faint remembrance comes over her 
of his warning words, of the shock they gave 
her, and of the misery which came so soon af- 
terward. These she pieces together with her 
“half sense,’ and thinks he is the cause of all. 
She looks upon him with doubt, even aversion ; 
and, when he would approach her, shrinks away 
with threatening gestures and angry looks. All 
this was shown only at intervals, and with pauses 
between—mostly by looks and slight action—a 
fitful vagueness being indicated throughout. The 
soul of sense being gone, the sweet mind had 
become “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
The body bore some resemblance to the rose of 
May ; but it was only as the casket without the 
jewel. Nothing was left there of the thoughtful, 
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reticent, gentle Ophelia. The unobtrusive calm 
which had formerly marked her demeanor had 
changed to waywardness. The forcing her way 
into the presence of the queen, where she had 
been used to go only when called, clamoring for 
her will, and with her winks, nods, and gestures, 
“ strewing dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding 
minds,” tells with a terrible emphasis how all is 
changed, and how her reason too has become 
“like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 

Poor rose of May! Who does not give a 
sigh, a sob of grief, at miserable Gertrude’s 
beautiful account of the watery death of this 
fragile bud, cut down by a cold spring storm, 
before her true midsummer had arrived? She 
sings her own requiem, and carries the flowers 
of her innocence along with her to the end. 
Like the fabled swan, with her death-song on 
her lips, she floats unconsciously among the wa- 
ter-lilies, till the kindly stream embraces and 
takes her to itself, and to “that blessed last of 
deaths, where death is dead.” 

Dear friend, these are little better than rough 
notes. I have written much, yet seem to have 
said nothing. “Piece out my imperfections with 
your thoughts.” 

Yours always affectionately, 
HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
Zo Miss GERALDINE E, JEWSBURY. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





LTENNYSON’S NEW DRAMA. 


Gf ee Laureate’s new play has an amount of 
dramatic force which may not have been 
expected. Part of “The Cup” is in the best 
sense both dramatic and poetic. It is deliberate 
rather than slow in action, and in this as in some 
other things has or suggests a resemblance to 
the Greek tragedy, and, as in Greek tragedy, the 
action waits but does not halt. Like the French 
poet with whose name M, Taine contrasted that 
of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Tennyson has caught that 
sense of impending fate which Musset delighted 
to catch, and has impressed it upon his audiences 
with delicacy and force. Musset gave both to 
his modern dramas and to his dramas of definite 
past periods, and most especially to his dramas 
which might have belonged to any period, that 
curious feeling of a grim fate waiting to overtake 
the personages who seemed to themselves to be 
living untroubled lives, which has been often 
commented on. It was his singularity that he 
never went back into the time with which Mr. 


Tennyson has dealt, and dealt successfully. The 
story of “The Cup,” as told by Plutarch, is one 
which in its motive is unhappily enough com- 
mon, like all really moving tragedies, to all time. 
Mr. Tennyson has made of it a play which re- 
futes to a great extent the opinion that his genius 
had no dramatic side, and which may rank here- 
after among his best works. 

The plot of the play, in spite of Plutarch, of 
Thomas Corneille, and of other dramatists, is not 
likely to be familiar to the majority of English 
readers or playgoers. In the “ Camma” of 
Thomas Corneille—too little known by his really 
good work ; too much known perhaps by the great 
Dumas’s celebrated repartee, “‘ Adieu, Thomas!’ 
—Sinorix appears as a usurping tyrant who has 
poisoned Sinnatus, King of Galatia, because, hay- 
ing promised his hand to Hesione, daughter of 
Sinorix, he has found that he likes Camma, Sino- 
rix’s wife, better than Hesione. In the first scene 
Sinorix tells Phoedime, his confidant, in words 
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which can not but amuse people who remember 
a well-known modern comedian’s well-known 
catchword : 


“‘ Cependant, tu le s¢ais, je ne suis pas heureux.” 


Meanwhile Sostrate, a friend of Sinnatus, is em- 
barrassed by his coexisting affections for Hesione, 
for Camma, and for Sinorix. Here, of course, is 
plentiful matter for that kind of intrigue in which 
the French classical drama delighted, and equally, 
of course, regard to the unities and to the con- 
ventional decencies of that drama makes the 
catastrophe of Thomas Corneille’s play very dif- 
ferent from the catastrophe of Mr. Tennyson’s. 
Death is not seen, but is reported by eye-wit- 
nesses, and, in many other minor matters into 
which it might be tedious to go, the difference 
between the two methods is strongly marked. 
In Mr. Tennyson’s version, as presented at the 
Lyceum, the first scene shows us a distant view 
of “A City of Galatia among wooded hills. Be- 
fore the Temple of Artemis.” Sinorix appears 
upon the stage, and his first speech gives some 
clew to his character and to the tragedy which 
underlies the beauty of the first two scenes : 


‘* Vine, cypress, poplar, myrtle, bowering-in 
The city where she dwells. She passed me here 
Three years ago when I was flying from 
My tetrarchy to Rome. I almost touched her— 
A maiden slowly moving on to music 
Among her maidens to this temple—O gods! 
She is my fate—else wherefore has my fate 
Brought me again to her own city. Married 
Since—married Sinnatus, the tetrarch here— 
But, if he be conspirator, Rome will chain 
Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then— 
When I shall have my tetrarchy restored. 

I never felt such passion for a woman— 
What have I written to her?” 


This fine speech, as finely delivered as possible 
by Mr. Irving, may serve in some measure to 
illustrate the comparison which we have made 
between some of Musset’s plays and “ The Cup.” 
It is charged with the sense of impending trouble 
of which we have already spoken; and yet it 
must be noted that, like Musset, Mr. Tennyson 
has left it to the actor to understand and express 
this sense. Sinorix, during the last few lines, 
produces a cup from under his cloak, and what 
he has written, and what he reads to himself, is 
this : 

“To the admired Camma, wife of Sinnatus the 
Tetrarch, one who years ago, himself an adorer of 
our great goddess Artemis, beheld you afar off wor- 
shiping in her temple, and loved you for it, sends 
you this cup, rescued from the burning of one of her 
shrines in a city through which he passed with the 
Roman army. It is the cup we use in our mar- 


riages. Receive it from one who can not at present 
write himself other than 4 Galatian serving by force 
in the Roman Legion.” 


From the reading of this letter to the end of the 
first act the action of the piece is close and steady. 
Sinnatus passes with his hounds and followers. 
Sinorix invites himself.to join the hunt, and the 
scene changes to the interior of Sinnatus’s house, 
where Camma is waiting anxiously for her hus- 
band : 


‘* No Sinnatus yet—and there the rising moon— 

Moon on the field and the foam, 

Moon on the waste and the wold, 
Moon bring him home, bring him home, 
Safe from the dark and the cold, 

Home, sweet moon bring him home, 
Home with the flock to the fold 

Safe from the wolf.” 


These lines are sung by Miss Ellen Terry 
with exquisite grace and feeling to a harp or 
lyre accompaniment, music of the most attractive 
and appropriate kind having been written for 
them by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. Sinorix, who 
has introduced himself under the assumed name 
of Strato, comes in with Sinnatus, and, overhear- 
ing some communication from a soldier to Sin- 
natus touching “our anti-Roman faction,” sees 
his way to his plot. Left alone with Camma, 
he tells her that Antonius, the Roman general 
encamped outside the city, has orders to capture 
Sinnatus and put him to death by torture. Cam- 
ma’s entreaties may prevail against this, and she 
will do well to intercept Antonius as he passes 
in the early morning outside the Temple of Arte- 
mis. Meanwhile, Sinorix has been recognized, 
and the populace are clamoring for his life, for 
the tale which Antonius says in the former scene 
he has heard— 


‘* That your own people cast you from their bounds 
For some dishonor done to some man’s wife, 
As Rome did Tarquin ”— 


is a true one. Sinnatus, loathing the man, but 
remembering that he is his guest, though self- 
invited, tells him in the same breath of his ha- 
tred for him and of a way of escape. Camma, 
presently left alone after a charming love-scene 
with Sinnatus, debates with herself as to what is 
best to do. She says of Sinorix: 


‘* His face was not malignant, and he said 
That men maligned him, Shall I go? Shall I go? 
I go—but I will have my dagger with me.” 


The third scene shows an open space before 
the steps of Artemis’s Temple. Sinorix, after a 
brief colloquy with Antonius, speaks a soliloquy 
which seems to be the clew to his character : 
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“.. . LT have my guard about me. 
I need not fear the crowd that hunted me 
Last night across the woods ; I hardly gained 
The camp at midnight. Will she come to me 
Now that she knows me Sinorix ? Not if Sinnatus 
Have told her all the truth about me. Well! 
I can not help the mold that I was cast in ; 
I fling all that upon my fate—my star ! 
I know that I am genial, and happy 
Would be, and make all others happy—so 
They did not thwart me. Nay, she will not come. 
Still, if she be a true and loving wife, 
She will perchance, to save this husband. Ay! 
See, see ! my white bird stepping toward the snare!” 


There is a villainy about this which may seem 
revolting enough when it is read in cold blood, 
but which, as Mr. Irving speaks the lines, is cu- 
riously impressive. A short and stormy dialogue 
ensues between Sinorix and Camma, who at 
once suspects the trap into which she has fallen. 
She refuses to walk with him toward the camp, 
and he replies : 


“ , . Then for your own sake— 
Lady, I say it with all gentleness— 
And for the sake of Sinnatus, your husband, 
I must compel you.” 


At this she draws her dagger ; Sinorix wrests it 
from her; and Sinnatus, rushing in upon Sino- 
rix, is stabbed with his wife’s weapon. With his 
dying breath he tells her to take refuge in the 
Temple of Artemis, and Sinorix ends the act 
with a fine soliloquy over the dead body. 

Thus far the tragedy is both poetical and 
dramatic; the second act, while it contains some 
admirable poetry, has, as it seems to us, far less 
of dramatic craft. Half a year has passed, and 
Camma has, “for her beauty, stateliness, and 
power,” been chosen priestess of the temple. 
Sinorix’s ambition, meanwhile, has been grati- 
fied by his being made King of Galatia, and 
Camma, seeming to yield at last to his oft-re- 
peated entreaties that she will marry him, puts 
poison in the cup from which they each drink as 
part of the ceremony, and which is the same 
cup that Sinorix presented in the first act. Here, 
as it strikes us, is matter for dramatic effect 
which the poet has neglected. All through the 
latter part of the act one expects some fiery 
scene between Camma and Sinorix, when she 
reveals to him what her true purpose in bringing 
him into the temple has been. No such scene is 
given to us, and the want of some such scene is 
the more marked by the odd carelessness which 
Sinorix displays when Camma (after she has 
poisoned him, be it observed) cross-questions 
Antonius as to the lies told by Sinorix to gain 
his end in the first act. All the effect produced 
upon him by these sudden and pointed questions 


is to make him say, “ Go on with the marriage 
rites.” Almost immediately afterward he dies, 
saying to her, ‘‘ Thou art coming my way, too,” 
Her death follows close upon his with the 
speech : 


‘* My way? Crawl, worm; crawl down thine own 
dark hole 
To the lowest hell! .., 
.. . Have I the crown on? I will go 

To meet him, crowned, crowned victor of my will— 
On my last voyage—but the wind has failed— 
Growing dark too—but light enough to row. 
Row to the blessed isles !—the blessed isles !— 
There—league on league of ever-shining shores 
Beneath an ever-rising sun—I see him, 
Sinnatus! Sinnatus!” 


It is impossible to imagine this speech being 
more beautifully delivered than it is by Miss El- 
len Terry, and yet it can not avoid having a cer- 
tain suspicion of anti-climax. One singularly 
fine passage in the scene has the dramatic force 
and impressiveness which seem to us to be 
wanting in the final scene. This is the invoca- 
tion of Artemis, first by Sinorix, then by Camma, 
with its accompanying chorus. This is, both 
from a poetical and dramatic point of view, as 
good as possible, and the music is admirably ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, who produces a 
most striking effect by taking the last ‘“ Artemis ”’ 
in the last invocation by the chorus an octave 
higher than it is taken in the corresponding notes 
of the previous passages. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s performance of Camma 
fully justifies the opinion as to the extent of her 
powers which has frequently been expressed in 
these columns. It is charged with grace, digni- 
ty, and tenderness, and the conflicting passion of 
the last act is given with extraordinary force. 
The invocation of Artemis already spoken of 
might alone stamp Miss Terry as a great actress. 
Without any trick of gesture or of voice, almost 
without any perceptible departure from her ordi- 
nary method, the actress yet manages to givea 
deadly force to every word. Here the excellence 
of Mr. Irving’s by-play serves to accent more 
strongly Sinorix’s really stupid indifference to 
the burning questions which Camma afterward 
puts to Antonius. In the part of Camma the 
one fault which we have sometimes observed in 
Miss Terry’s acting, a certain tendency to mo- 
notony or trick of gesture, has completely disap- 
peared. Nothing could be finer than her action 
and attitude throughout. Sinorix is, as may be 
guessed from our quotations, a singularly difficult 
part. Mr. Irving plays it with rare skill, pictu- 
resqueness, and impressiveness. Mr. Terriss gives 
a pleasant bluffness and manliness to the hunter 
Sinnatus. What is meant by the observation 
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that he seems “ modern,” we are unable to un- 
derstand. Mr. Tyars gives weight and dignity 
to Antonius. It is impossible by description to 
convey an adequate idea of the beauty and artis- 
tic correctness of the scenery and mounting of 
the piece. The most striking effect is produced 
by the last scene in the interior of the temple, 


with its seemingly solid pillars, and colossal 
image of Artemis at the back. Here there is 
artfully suggested a sense of vastness which re- 
calls De Quincey’s wonderful description of his 
“Consul Romanus” dream. The grouping and 
the management of color shown in it are alike 


admirable. 
Saturday Review, 
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NGLAND has suddenly lost the greatest 
writer among Englishwomen of this or any 

other age. There can be no doubt that George 
Eliot touched the highest point which, in a wo- 
man, has been reached in our literature—that the 
genius of Mrs. Browning, for instance, though it 
certainly surpasses George Eliot’s in lyrical sweet- 
ness, can not even be compared with hers in gen- 
eral strength and force. The remarkable thing 
about George Eliot’s genius is, that though there 
is nothing at all unfeminine in it—if we except 
a certain touch of scientific pedantry which is 
not pedantry in oftzve, but due only to a rather 
awkward manipulation of somewhat unfeminine 
learning—its greatest qualities are not in the 
least the qualities in which women have usually 
surpassed men, but rather the qualities in which, 
till George Eliot’s time, women had always been 
notably deficient. Largeness of mind, largeness 
of conception was her first characteristic, as re- 
gards both matters of reason and matters of 
imagination. She had far more than many great 
men’s power of conceiving the case of an op- 
ponent, and something approaching to Shake- 
speare’s power of imagining the scenery of minds 
quite opposite in type to her own. There was 
nothing swift, lively, shallow, or flippant about 
her; and yet she could draw swift, lively, shal- 
low, and flippant people with admirable skill and 
vivacity, as, for example, Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. Cad- 
wallader, and many more. Her own nature was 
evidently sedate and rather slow-moving, with a 
touch of Miltonic stateliness in it, and a love of 
elaboration at times even injurious to her genius. 
Yet no characters she ever drew were more pow- 
erfully drawn than those at the very opposite 
pole to her own, for example, Hetty’s childish, 
empty self-indulgence, Tito’s smooth and glid- 
ing voluptuousness passing into treachery, Rosa- 
mond’s tender susceptibility and heartless vanity. 
She herself was painstaking, even beyond the 
point up to which genius is truly defined as the 
power of taking pains. She often took too much 
pains. Her greatest stories lose in force by their 
too wide reflectiveness, and especially by an in- 


grafted mood of artificial reflectiveness not suit- 
able to her genius. She grew up under Thack- 
eray’s spell, and it is clear that Thackeray’s 
satirical vein had too much influence over her 
from first to last, but especially in some of those 
earlier tales into which she threw a greater power 
of passion than any which she had to spare for 
the two great efforts of the last ten years. “ Adam 
Bede,” which might otherwise be the greatest of 
all English novels—many, no doubt, really think 
it so—is gravely injured by those heavy satirical 
asides to the reader, in which you recognize the 
influence exerted over her mind by the genius of 
Thackeray—asides, however, which are by no 
means in keeping with the large, placid, and 
careful drawing of her own magnificent, and, on 
the whole, tranquil, rural cartoons. The present 
writer, at least, never takes up these earlier stories 
—‘ Silas Marner”’ excepted—without a certain 
sense of irritation at the discrepancy between the 
strong, rich, and free drawing of the life they 
contain and the somewhat falsetto tone of many 
of the light reflections interspersed. George 
Eliot had no command of Thackeray’s literary 
stiletto, and her substitute for it is unwieldy. 
Even in the “Scenes from Clerical Life” this 
jars upon us. For example, this sentence in 
“Janet’s Repentance ’’—* When a man is happy 
enough to win the affections of a sweet girl, who 
can soothe his cares with crochet, and respond 
to all his most cherished ideas with braided. urn- 
rugs and chair-covers in German wool, he has at 
least a guarantee of domestic comfort, whatever 
trials may await him out of doors ”’—does not 
please an ear accustomed to the happy bitterness 
of Thackeray’s caustic irony. It is heavy, not 
to say elephantine; and this heavy raillery rather 
increased upon George Eliot in “ Adam Bede” 
and “ The Mill on the Floss.” One is annoyed 
to have so great a painter of the largest human 
life turning aside to warn iss that, “ when Tityrus 
and Melibceus happen to be on the same farm, 
they are not sentimentally polite to each other” ; 
or that a High-Church curate, considered ab- 
stractedly, “is nothing more than a sleek, bima- 
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nous animal, in a white neckcloth, with views 
more or less Anglican, and furtively addicted to 
the flute.” These sarcasms are not good in 
themselves, and still less are they good in their 
connection, where they spoil a most catholic- 
minded and marvelous picture. George Eliot’s 
literary judgment was not equal to her reason 
and her imagination, and she took a great deal 
too much pains with the discursive parts of her 
books. 

Imaginatively, we hardly recognize any de- 
fect in this great painter, except that there is too 
little movement in her stories—they wholly want 
dash, and sometimes want even a steady current. 
No novelist, however, in the whole series of Eng- 
lish novelists, has combined so much power of 
painting external life on a broad canvas with so 
wonderful an insight into the life of the soul. 
Her English butchers, farriers, auctioneers, and 
parish clerks, are at least as vigorously drawn as 
Sir Walter Scott’s bailies, peasants, serving-men, 
and beggars; while her pictures of the inward 
conflicts, whether of strong or of feeble natures, 
are far more powerful than any which Sir Walter 
Scott ever attempted. Such a contrast as that 
between Hetty and Dinah, such a picture as that 
of Mr. Casaubon’s mental and moral limitation 
and confusion, such a study as that of Gwendo- 
len’s moral suffering under the torture adminis- 
tered by Grandcourt, was as much beyond the 
sphere of Sir Walter Scott as his historical pic- 
tures of Louis XI, Mary Stuart, Balfour of Bur- 
ley, Claverhouse, or James I, are beyond the 
sphere of George Eliot. On the only occasion 
on which George Eliot attempted anything of 
the nature of historical portraiture—in “ Romo- 
la "—the purely imaginative part of the story is 
far more powerful than the historical. The zdeas 
of the time when the revival of learning took place 
had quite possessed themselves of George Eliot’s 
mind, and had stirred her into a wonderful ima- 
ginative effort. But her conceptions of the purely 
imagined figures—of Bardo, of Baldassarre, and 
of Tito—are far greater than her study of Savo- 
narola. The genius for historical portraiture, for 
gathering up into a single focus the hints of 
chroniclers and historians, is something distinct 
from that of mere creation, and demands appar- 
ently a subtiler mixture of interpreting with cre- 
ating power than most great creators possess. 
Even Sir Walter Scott failed with Napoleon, 
where he had not free movement enough, and 
the wealth of historical material shackled and 
overpowered the life of his imagination. It would 
not be true to say that George Eliot failed in like 
fashion with Savonarola. No doubt her picture 
of the great Italian reformer is fine, and up to a 
certain point effective. But in looking back on 
the story, Savonarola fades away from the scene. 
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It is Bardo, ‘the old enthusiast for the Greek 
learning, or the fitfully vindictive gleam of Bal- 
dassarre’s ebbing intellect as flashes of his old 
power return to him, or the supple Greek’s crafty 
ambition, which stands out in one’s memory, 
while the devout and passionate Dominican is all 
but forgotten. . 

No one can deny that the moral tone of George 
Eliot’s books—“ Felix Holt” being, perhaps, a 
doubtful exception—is of the noblest and purest 
kind, nor that the tone of feeling which prevails 
in them goes far in advance even of their direct | 
moral teaching. We should say, for instance, 
that, in regard to marriage, the spirit of George 
Eliot’s books conveys an almost sacramental con- 
ception of its binding sacredness, though, unfor- 
tunately, of course, her career did much to weaken 
the authority of the teaching implied in her books. 
But the total effect of her books is altogether | 
ennobling, though the profoundly skeptical re- 
flections with which they are penetrated may 
counteract, to some extent, the tonic effect of 
the high moral feeling with which they are col- 
ored. Before or after most of the noblest scenes, 
we come to thoughts in which it is almost as im- 
possible for the feelings delineated to live any 
intense or hopeful life as it is for human lungs 
to breathe in the vacuum of an air-pump. After 
she has breathed a noble spirit into a great scene, 
she too often proceeds to exhaust the air which 
is the very life-breath of great actions, so that 
the reflective element in her books undermines 
the ground beneath the feet of her noblest char- 
acters. In “Adam Bede,” she eventually justi- 
fies her hero’s secularistic coldness of nature, 
and makes you feel that Dinah was an enthusi- 
ast, who could not justify what she taught. In 
“ Janet’s Repentance,” again, she expresses in a 
few sentences the relief with which the mind 
turns away from the search for convictions cal- 
culated to urge the mind to a life of beneficent 
self-sacrifice, to those acts of self-sacrifice them- 
selves : 


“No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto 
have so often been a refuge from the tossings of in- 
tellectual doubt—a place of repose for the worn and 
wounded spirit. Here is a duty about which all 
creeds and all philosophies are at one ; here, at least, 
the conscience will not be dogged by doubt, the be- 
nign impulse will not be checked by adverse theory ; 
here you may begin to act, without settling one pre- 
liminary question. To moisten the sufferer’s parched 
lips through the long night-watches, to bear up the 
drooping head, to lift the helpless limbs, to divine 
the want that can find no utterance beyond the fee- 
ble motion of the hand, or beseeching glance of the 
eye—these are offices that demand no self-question- 
ings, no casuistry, no assent to propositions, no 
weighing of consequences. Within the four walls 
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where the stir and glare of the world are shut out, 
and every voice is subdued, where a human being 
lies prostrate, thrown on the tender mercies of his 
fellow, the moral relation of man to man is reduced 
to its utmost clearness and simplicity ; bigotry can 
not confuse it, theory can not pervert it, passion, 
awed into quiescence, can neither pollute nor perturb 
it. As we bend over the sick-bed, all the forces of 
our nature rush toward the channels of pity, of pa- 
tience, and of love, and sweep down the miserable, 
choking drift of our quarrels, our debates, our would- 
be wisdom, and our clamorous, selfish desires. This 
blessing of serene freedom from the importunities of 
opinion lies in all simple direct acts of mercy, and is 
one source of that sweet calm which is often felt by 
the watcher in the sick-room, even when the duties 
there are of a hard and terrible kind.” 


There speaks the true George Eliot, and we may 
clearly say of her that in fiction it is her great 
aim, while illustrating what she believes to be 
the true facts and laws of human life, to find a 
fit stage for ideal feelings nobler than any which 
seem to her to be legitimately bred by those 
facts and laws. But she too often finds herself 
compelled to injure her own finest moral effects 
by the skeptical atmosphere with which she per- 
meates them. She makes the high-hearted her- 
oine of her “ Mill on the Floss ” all but yield to 
the physiological attraction of a poor sort of 
man of science. She makes the enthusiastic 
Dorothea, in ‘“ Middlemarch,” decline upon a 
poor creature like Ladislaw, who has earned her 
regard chiefly by being the object of Mr. Casau- 
bon’s jealousy. She takes religious patriotism 
for the subject of her last great novel, but is at 
some pains to show that her hero may be reli- 
gious without any belief in God, and patriotic 
without any but an ideal country. This reflec- 
tive vacuum, which she pumps out behind all no- 
ble action, gives to the workings of her great 
imagination a general effect of supreme melan- 
choly. 

We should rank George Eliot second only in 
her own proper field—which is not the field of 
satire, Thackeray’s field—to Sir Walter Scott, 
and second to him only because her imagination, 
though it penetrates far deeper, had neither the 
same splendid vigor of movement, nor the same 
bright serenity of tone. Her stories are, on the 
whole, richer than Fielding’s, as well as far no- 
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bler, and vastly less artificial than Richardson’s. 
They cover so much larger a breadth and deeper 
a depth of life than Miss Austen’s, that though 
they are not, perhaps, so exquisitely finished, they 
belong to an altogether higher kind of world. 
They are stronger, freer, and less Rembrandt- 
like than Miss Bronté’s; and are not mere pho- 
tographs of social man, like Trollope’s. They 
are patient and powerful studies of individual 
human beings, in an appropriate setting of social 
manners, from that of the dumbest provincial 
life, to that of life of the highest self-knowledge. 
And yet the reflections by which they are per- 
vaded, subtile and often wise as they are, to 
some extent injure the art of the pictures by 
their satiric tone, or, if they do not do that, take 
superfluous pains to warn you how very doubtful 
and insecure is the spiritual footing on which the 
highest excellence plants its tread. 

And this, too, is still more the fault of ne 
poems, which, in spite of an almost Miltonic 
stateliness, reflect too much the monotonous ca- 
dences of her own musical but over-regulated 
voice. The poems want inspiration, And the 
speculative melancholy, which only slightly in- 
jured her prose, predominates fatally in her verse. 
Throughout her poems she is always plumbing 
the deep waters for an anchorage, and reporting 
“no soundings.” The finest of her poems, ‘“‘ The 
Legend of Jubal,” tries to affirm, indeed, that 
death, the loss of all conscious existence, is a 
sort of moral gain—as though the loss of self 
were the loss of selfishness, which it not only is 
not, but never could be, since selfishness can only 
be morally extinguished in a living self—but the 
lesson is so obviously a moral gloss put on the 
face of a bad business, that there, at least, no 
anchorage is found. And in “The Spanish 
Gypsy ”’ the speculative despair is even worse, 
while the failure of the imaginative portraiture is 
more conspicuous, because the portraiture itself 
is more ambitious. It will be by her seven or 
eight great fictions that George Eliot will live, 
not by her poems, and still less by her essays. 
But all these, one perhaps excepted, will long 
continue to be counted the greatest achievements 
of an Englishwoman’s, and, perhaps, even of any 
woman's brain. 
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IF Margaret had only been twenty-five! Then 
Love could have nestled on her rounded 
shoulder: his soft whisperings in her ear might 
have been listened to. But Margaret was thirty- 
one, and her clavicles, if not ridgy, were at least 
slightly accentuated, and Love had found it un- 
comfortable to perch there. Now, in my younger 
days, in lieu of the pomp and ceremony of a 
challenge by gauntlet, we boys were wont to 
place a chip on a fellow’s shoulder, and, if by the 
least shake, shrug, or accident, that fragment of 
wood fell to the ground, it was a regularly un- 
derstood thing that a pitched battle would ensue. 
It might have been a certain mental or physical 
conformation which always inclined Margaret’s 
chip to fall from her neatly padded shoulder. 

I must lay some stress right here on the lady’s 
wonderful taste and skill in dress. I am even 
forced to believe that the trips she made every 
year or so to France were undertaken, one half 
with the intention of visiting her brother and 
nephew in Paris, the other half having for ob- 
jective point the careful selecting and fashioning 
of dresses, which toilets Margaret would display 
in all their crackling freshness or limp elegance 
at New York, Saratoga, and Newport, on subse- 
quent periods. Had the lady ample means? 
Yes; much more than she could possibly use, 
and you may see her name, Margaret Perkins, as 
patroness of a number of charitable institutions 
in New York. 

There was really good cause for that expres- 
sion of annoyance which Margaret’s handsome 
face bore, as she sat in a chair on the deck of 
the France, on a dingy, uncertain kind of day 
last November. The telegraphic message she 
held in her hand, received at the very last mo- 
ment, ten minutes only before the sailing of the 
steamer, told of some sudden illness which would 
prevent a gentleman and his wife acting as her 
escort on the voyage. If it had been possible 
Margaret would have postponed her trip, for she 
was prompt in making a decision, but there was 
such a crowd, such confusion, it was so difficult 
to see captain or purser, to find her maid even, to 
make herself understood, that before she knew 
it the hawsers were slipped and the vessel was 
slowly steaming past the Battery. 

“What a wretched, uncomfortable time I 
shall have! That stupid Clare is sure to be as 
ill as a dog the first day out, and of no possible 
use to me. Of all sick women, a French sick 
lady’s-maid is the sickest! I had better go be- 


low and find her. On my last trip I scolded her 
into a day or so of convalescence. What a hor- 
rid, motley crowd of people! it looks as if there 
was not a single English-speaking person in the 
whole lot—and it is going to drizzle’ (and Mar- 
garet looked at the dull waters of the bay), “and 
it will be very sure to blow—and be wet and 
miserable from the very start. Well! I am in 
for it, and must make the best of it,” and Miss 
Margaret did go below, and found her maid, 
who, as if at the point of death, was unpacking 
the valise, and, apparently at her last gasp, ar- 
ranging some articles of toilet in the state-room. 

How old Orlando was I do not know. His 
preservation was, however, quite perfect, for he 
had something of that portliness which men take 
on with age, which hides the years. Margaret 
and Orlando became acquainted the second day 
out. If an ugly cross-sea had slightly incapaci- 
tated the mistress, it had entirely disabled the 
serving-woman. The same green sea which 
made the France swerve caused Margaret to ex- 
ecute an eccentric and complicated gl¢ssade, and 
Orlando, somewhat to his discomfort, had per- 
formed the ftnctions of an animated buffer. 
Margaret’s aplomb was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. Not the faintest exclamation was audible 
on her part: all she did was to wave her gloved 
hand in a deprecating manner. In doing so, she 
again lost her balance, and was in the act, in an 
involuntary way, of course, of sitting down in - 
Oriental style on the sloppy deck, when Orlando 
was fortunate enough to grasp Margaret’s arm 
and to adroitly slip a folding chair under her. 
To take his rug and fold it around Miss Perkins, 
to move her chair and all under the shelter of a 
life-boat out of the way of the flying scud, con- 
cluded the performance. 

Margaret, amazed, glanced at a bright-blue 
rug, which bore a medallion in the middle of it, 
picturing a blood-red fox scampering along with 
a green goose in his mouth, and was about re- 
moving this obnoxious bit of animated nature, 
when the Captain, who happened to be near, 
seeing the flapping end of the rug, very method- 
ically tucked it all in again, and even passed and 
tied a bit of lanyard around the lady’s knees and 
the chair. Then Miss Perkins, securely lashed, 
was fairly in prison. 

A rapid introduction was due to the Captain, 
and Miss Perkins and Mr.—something (was it 
Faust, or Fauss, or Foss, or Fuss?—the wind 
blustered a great deal, and the Captain’s English 
was rather uncertain) were supposed to know 
one another—at least, the ice was broken. 
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I rather like the ice-idea, because in a certain 
measure it consorted with Margaret’s present 
state of mind, whose refrigerating powers, when 
she wanted to be glacial, were phenomenal of 
their kind. Some women are acid or alkaline in 
their talk, Margaret could be both sharp and 
bitter, but few could excel that lady in floating 
lumps of ice into’the current of her conversation. 

The first thing Margaret said, was: “ Mr.— 
Mr. Foss, untie this cord. The situation is—” 

“ Ridiculous,” interposed the gentleman, who 
did not even smile, but looked as if he really 
meant it. 

Margaret resented the word at once, for she 
thought that there was no possible accident in 
life, at least in its relation to her, which could 
ever render her ridiculous. : 

“ Insupportable, if you please, Mr. Foss,” and 
here Margaret wriggled. 

Then the gentleman came behind her, and 
worked at the knot. His digits were either be- 
numbed, or he was awkward, for Margaret felt 
him execute a dumb piano scale on the back of 
her chair. 

“Was he dawdling there on purpose?” 
thought Miss Margaret. “If your fingers are 
all thumbs, sir, why don’t you cut it?—cut it, 
sir!” she said, sharply. 

“No knife,” from a voice behind her. 

“What on earth are you doing, then?” she 
cried, impatiently. 

“Teeth.” It was apparently teeth that did 
the business, for presently she felt the cord loosen, 
and in a moment the liberator appeared with one 
end of the string in his mouth, and the other in 
his hands. 

There was such an air of simplicity about the 
man that Margaret’s inclination to be curt and 
sharp was held in abeyance. 

“It must have been the beau Persé, which 
he release la belle Androméde from the monster 
of the sea, which is me, exactely in that way,” 
said the Captain, with that mixture of gallantry 
and badinage that Frenchmen delight in. 

“ Absurd!” cried Miss Margaret, reddening, 
as she flung the rug on the chair, and went be- 
low. 

Miss Margaret was then more annoyed than 
pleased by Orlando’s first attentions. To her 
the assistance of a waiter or sailor would have 
been more acceptable. 

“Foss or Fuss,” she said; “ both names are 
equally stupid and insignificant.” 

It took three days more of tentative civility 
on the part of the gentleman, before the slightest 
token of greeting, the most flitting of smiles, 
would play around Margaret’s compressed lips. 
There was something abnormal about the ripen- 
ing of this acquaintance, for the mellowing of it 
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took place under peculiarly disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. All across the Atlantic during that 
November passage, barometric indications fore- 
told storms and gales. There were but few blue 
skies or starlit nights. A French theatrical com- 
pany, which had come to grief in the United 
States, formed the bulk of the passengers, with 
a certain number of South Americans, and Mar- 
garet found no one to talk to on board. 

I would beg you to believe that Miss Perkins 
was fully cognizant of all the proprieties. It was 
not the first time that accident or caprice had 
placed her in a somewhat isolated condition, and 
she knew how to take the best care of herself. 
It happened that at the Captain’s table Miss 
Perkins and Orlando had their places. Once or 
twice, after the third day out, Margaret had 
thought she would sit at another table, but, on 
mature consideration, she was not inclined to 
venture among the theatrical people, who were 
rather too noisy and hilarious to suit her ideas 
of decorum. The duties of his position, the con- 
tinuance of bad weather, kept the Captain on 
deck during the hours of dinner, and Margaret’s 
lingual capacities were hardly equal to convers- 
ing with the ship’s officers. Between the two 
people there came then some slight social con- 
tact. It might have shown bad taste on the 
part of Margaret to assert herself and her posi- 
tion to Mr. Fuss (for she had decided now on 
that name), but quite certainly she thought no- 
thing at all about it. At the very beginning of 
their acquaintance, she conveyed to Orlando the 
fact that she moved in a higher social plane than 
the one in which he could possibly revolve. I 
am sure that Margaret had not the least idea 
that she was offensive, for by no intonation of 
her voice did she lay any stress on it. She only 
said five times a day, “ Well, Mr. Fuss, among 
the people I have to do with, we neither think 
nor act in that way.” 

The gentleman received this in such a defer- 
ential manner, that unconsciously she improved 
the occasion by changing its form, without vary- 
ing the application, as ‘“‘ Dear me, where can you 
have lived?” or, “ What exceedingly preposter- 
ous ideas of life, its duties and obligations, you 
have, to be sure!” 

Had Orlando only disputed with her at the 
outset, she might have given him more consider- 
ation. If he had differed with her radically, she 
would have been quite capable of cutting him. 
She had thoughts of giving him the cold shoulder, 
of ignoring his existence in the most placid way, 
only there would have been something absurd 
in doing such a thing on shipboard. Then the 
Captain, Margaret was afraid, might notice it, 
and her introduction to the man was due to him. 

Such acerbity, then, as she evinced, was re- 
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ceived by the gentleman with the most provoking 
imperturbability. She might be sharp or acrid, 
or freezing, snub or try to discompose him, and 
he never would as much as wince. She thought, 
however, that when she had launched some more 
than carefully barbed arrow he showed the smart, 
by twirling an old-fashioned seal which hung 
from his guard-chain. The sixth day out Mar- 
garet hated that seal. From feelings of irritation 
directed toward the man, her displeasure was 
diverted by this harmless bit of blood-stone. 

Margaret was neither taciturn nor voluble; 
still she liked to hear herself talk. For the last 
five years she had read hard, and, to use a 
commonplace expression, had cultivated herself. 
Whatever harvest she had raised was like that 
which comes from a sod-crop, tending toward tall 
stalk and voluminous leaves, without much grain. 
Too much self-made shade kept away the warmth 
from the soil. 

I ought to be humane at once, and call for a 
good deal of sympathy for Margaret. Ten years 
before she had been a fairly natural young wo- 
man, a little spoiled by wealth, and, very unfortu- 
nately, in her childhood had been left an orphan. 
But, what was the saddest of all, at nineteen, 
from an accident of temper, she had lost the man 
she had really loved. That this person was un- 
worthy of her she had now made up her mind 
about, or rather she had fostered this idea and 
found but little comfort in it. This had been her 
own bitter secret, but the last tear that she had 
shed over it had fallen a good many years before. 
Strength of mind with her was more assumed 
than natural, and, though conscious of her own 
willfulness, she rather prided herself on her nip- 
ping qualities. If entirely too well bred to in- 
dulge aloud in personalities, she had a habit of 
assorting in her own mind certain ludicrous epi- 
thets with persons. In searching for something 
typical of her fellow-passenger she had adopted 
Fuss, and had added to it “smug.” Now, if the 
man’s Phystgue had been in the least ridiculous, 
the word would have fitted him. He was dapper, 
but she could not help seeing that he was manly 
enough, and then was forced to concede that an 
indifferent person was rarely fussy. One evening 
when Margaret was standing alone on the cabin- 
steps, peering into the sea-mist, she had seen 
Orlando chatting with a French acrobat. The 
gymnast, practically demonstrating a feat of 
strength, had gone through some performance, 
clutching one of the iron davits. Mr. Fuss took 
off his coat and tried the trick, and, though he 
became very red in the face, he went through 
with it to the applause of the Frenchman. “ With 
a little more practice and thinning down, mon- 
sieur might make an amateur de premztre force” 
—that is what Margaret heard. 
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At first Margaret was very much inclined to 
laugh at aman whom she had seen with his head 
down and his feet up in the air, but she could not 
understand how she, in sympathy, had given a 
stamp with her foot at one particular part of the 
performance, when it was doubtful whether the 
amateur acrobat would gain his equilibrium. 
Though she hated to acknowledge it, she felt 
that certain respect which all women have for 
the possessor of thews and muscles. Margaret 
now racked her brain for something fitted for 
the man. She even changed Fuss back again to 
Foss. It irritated her that she could not place 
him—give him a profession, a calling. Might he 
be a retired minstrel—a sporting-man ? 

The most tantalizing thing about him was, 
now that she deigned to converse with him, she 
never could induce him to talk about himself, 
With a good deal of feminine shrewdness, almost 
the watching of a cat over a mouse-hole, Miss 
Margaret waited for him to come, but he never . 
did come. He was an aimless kind of person, 
then, for she never could lead him up to a fixed 
opinion. I beg you to believe that discussions 
on ethics were rarely indulged in. Once or twice, 
with a condescension which surprised her, Mar- 
garet lent a helping hand in dragging him up 
into the frigid steppe of an abstraction, but Mr. 
Foss slipped down in a most absurd way. After 
a while, when her fellow-passenger twirled his 
seal, Miss Margaret was horrified with the idea 
that he was bored—worse than that, something 
more humiliating was evolved, a feeling of serious 
mistrust, a dread that he was making game of 
her. When the voyage was three fourths accom- 
plished, she became quite conscious that there 
were many topics of which he was master. It 
was not by his talk to her that she was aware of 
this, but by his conversation with other people. 
At the dinner-table a South American had ad- 
vanced some ideas as to the character of the 
United States Government, which displayed dense 
ignorance and bad temper. Margaret, being hot- 
headed, had taken up the chip, and, before she 
knew it, had entered into a rather acrimonious 
battle, when Mr. Foss had very quietly, at first, 
put in a word or so, rather hesitatingly, and then 
had, in the best of taste, developed Miss Perkins’s 
rather crude ideas, and silenced the Peruvian. 
When he concluded, Margaret had said to her- 
self: “ All very well, Mr. Foss, and I have half 
a mind to be obliged to you. But why do you 
never talk to me in that way? Am I too insig- 
nificant to draw your fire?” Then Margaret 
felt rather more incensed than humiliated. The 
next day, on deck, the Captain had asked the 
gentleman for some details as to the measure- 
ment of a star having some bearing on nautical 
matters, and the passenger had repeated certain 
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fizures off-hand, and given a word of explana- 
tion, which information the Captain had appar- 
ently taken as authority. Now, Margaret had 
remembered how, the night before, when there 
had been a brief hour of starlight, she had talked 
volubly about solar spaces and nebule, expatiat- 
ing on some half-digested theory she had read in 
a recent review, and how, all the time she had 
been talking, a certain gentleman’s seal had been 
twirled backward and forward. “Is this a kind 
of wretched Admirable Crichton come to annoy 
me? I wonder if I have been making a fool of 
myself! Do amateur astronomers ever do tricks 
on the trapeze? There is nothing of the peda- 
gogue about him. One thing is very certain—I 
shall never talk stars to him again.” 

This story is full of ifs, for if Orlando had 
been gushing or expansive for once, and would 
have only allowed Margaret to rap him over the 
fingers, verbally, of course, it would have satis- 
fied her. She wanted a little cheap triumph of 
some kind or other, such as all the world she lived 
in had been willing to accord her, from her posi- 
tion, money, and good looks. If he had only 
given her that, she would have had her chariot- 
wheels rubber-tired, so that she might not have 
hurt him. 

“Yes—he is torpid, and tortuous, and wants 
to conceal something. He hides his hand,” she 
said, “ just as if I care to see it.” 

The idea that he was hiding something pleased 
her exceedingly for a whole afternoon until even- 
ing came, when she sought her state-room. Then 
she felt ashamed because she found herself won- 
dering why the man frequented so much of late 
that part of the steamer where the second-class 
people lived. A sudden flush rose to her tem- 
ples, and she was conscious that her heart was 
beating a good sound succession of throbs. 
Mind you, Margaret was no better nor worse 
than are many other very honest women of her 
years, for the very next thought was a great deal 
like this: “If I were not too old for it! a flirta- 
tion, if only of a day or so, with this passenger, 
might be the means of satisfying my curiosity, 
solving, in fact, this Fuss or Foss problem. Don’t 
I know, though, that the sympathy a man may 
have for a woman, or the curiosity of a woman 
in regard to a man, is dangerous?” Poor Mar- 
garet! let her be forgiven; for just then there 
rose, ghost-like, another face, and she was scared. 
The state-room oppressed her; she left it, but 
in the cabin found another humiliation. Ona 
table, face downward, was a book; one, she 
thought, belonged to the ship’s library. There 
was a name written on the fly-leaf. Yes—Or- 
lando (silly name), but the patronymic was nei- 
ther Fuss, Foss, nor Faust, but simply Frost ; and 
so she had been making an idiot of herself by 


emphasizing Fuss and calling a man by his 
wrong name for almost a week, and he had 
never resented it! She looked at the book, one 
of the later poets. 

“The wretch!” she cried. “It was only two 
days ago I aired a quotation from this very poem, 
and just as likely got it wrong—let me see. Hor- 
ror! he has turned down the leaf, and, as I live, 
has underscored the passage—and here is a big 
pencil-mark of exclamation in the margin! and 
he prevaricated, for he told me he rarely read 
such stuff, but I suspected something, for he 
just then twirled that abominable seal.” 

Would it be believed that tears came into the 
eyes of that woman of thirty, and the inclination 
arose to open a dead-light and drop the book 
into the howling sea ! 

“He is making a fool of me—and I never— 
never will forgive him!” she said. All the next 
day Margaret never left her cabin, and the sea- 
sick maid caught it heavily, but was none the 
better for the rating. 

In anticipation of catching a first glimpse of 
the Scilly Islands, the day afterward Margaret 
was on deck. Seeking the few rays of sunlight 
which were sifting through the fog, there sat, 
propped up in a chair, a rumpled dallerzne. It 
was some dancing-woman who, a year before all 
bloom and sprightliness, was now coming home 
to die. Some fatal intermittent fever, caught at 
Para, was slowly yet surely killing this limp but- 
terfly. Her dress was scanty, her clothing thin ; 
she had been too poor to secure the comforts of 
a first-class passage. Some kind soul had evi- 
dently brought the woman on deck so that she 
might see the land. Around her knees the rug 
with the fox and goose had been placed, and she 
was muffled up in a man’s dressing-gown. Very 
possibly but a few months before she had been 
perfectly at her ease, coquettishly graceful in 
male attire, and had had a plentiful reserve of 
brass, cheek, go, extreint, espzéglerze, what you 
please. Now, pale and shivering, she was glad 
enough for the warmth this masculine gear 
afforded. How did Margaret know that this 
dressing-gown was Frost’s? Why, as he stood 
looking at the ill woman, she touched his sleeve, 
nodded her head, and kissed with a pitiful rem- 
nant of grace the upturned collar of the dress- 
ing-gown which was nearest to her lips. “If 
only I could get at my trunks! unfortunately 
they are not in my room ; I have some odds and 
ends which would be more decent for that wo- 
man. I wish that man had not afichéd himself 
in such a public way. What shocking vulgar 
taste he must have, to be sure! chocolate meri- 
no, with blue sprawling palms over it, and the 
most absurd of bell-pulls for a cord and tassel.” 

Margaret Perkins was not an angel, for she 
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even arranged a sharp speech for Mr. Frost, in 
readiness for him when he should join her, but 
Mr. Frost did not come just then; in fact, he 
seemed to have a way of not coming now, when 
he was wanted. The purser of the ship, whose 
civilities: Miss Perkins had by no means encour- 
aged, and who, I regret to state, had called her 
to une chipie avec des tdées assommantes, Was 
sent for by Margaret. 

“You will be good enough to supply that sick 
woman with the delicacies she may require, and 
you will charge it to me,” had said Miss Mar- 
garet. 

“Entirely unnecessary. I fully appreciate 
mademoiselle’s kindness; but we all have, so it 
seems, a good heart on board, from Mademoi- 
selle Pearkins-down to the Captain. The very 
first day, though, M. Fross see the poor leetle 
one was sick, and he instruct that attention be 
paid her, but we could not allow that; the Cap- 
tain, the doctor charge themselves ; she have all 
she want. Pauvre chatte, she have dance, I am 
afraid, her last pirouette before the grand jump.” 

That afternoon Mr. Frost was about leaving 
the table, and Margaret was toying with her cof- 
fee-spoon, when she said—‘ One moment, Mr. 
Fross—do you not think you have overdone it ? ” 

“ And pray how ?” 

“ Please do not twiddle with your seal ; it is a 
most childish habit. Now, charity and all that 
kind of thing I admire.” 

“Do you?” 

“But ostentation in such matters is really 
distressing. That shocking rug of yours, with 
the fox and goose, though I hate it, might have 
suited the occasion, but the robe de chambre—” 

“Sorry you did not like it, wadded all 
through—” 

“Dear me, Mr. Fross, among the people I 
live with we give beef and bread and shoes and 
coals, but the Worcestershire sauce, the jam, the 
high heels, the fire-screens, we deem superflui- 
ties.” (Let it be said, to Margaret’s credit, that 
she had no inclination to tell Mr. Frost that her 
own charities cost her a couple of thousand dol- 
lars every year.) “Now” (here Miss Margaret 
softened a little), “had you thought it worth your 
while to ask my advice, I should have told you 
in the chaos of baggage I have a trunk marked 
M. P., No. 3, and if you will find it for me, Mr. 
Fross, I can give you a warm dress, suited to 
the wants of a dancing-woman.” 

“Oh! it is not worth while now. As we ap- 
proach soundings, temperature diminishes, and 
that dancing-woman won't want it.” That was 
not a polite way of receiving her advances. “We 
were talking of Worcestershire sauce,” he went 
on; “I have no partiality for it, chutney is so 
much nicer. but I adore guava-jelly. We never 
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have had a culinary conversation yet, Miss Per- 
kins. It really affords great opportunities for 
expansiveness. We might try it—possibly it 
would be a novel topic for you.” 

“ Can you not advance an opinion for once in 
your life and stick to it, sir? Are you in the 
least bit ashamed of what you did, which was a 
good action, a kindness? I like frankness, and 
I think you are wanting in it. There, do say, for 
once: ‘I will not be offended. Confound it, Miss 
Perkins ! what is it your business?’” Mr. Frost 
did look amazed, and opened his eyes very wide 
indeed. 

“I dare say it would have been better had I 
turned that confounded—you see I use the word 
—that confounded gown inside out; it is then 
all one color.” 

“I am not going to be put off that way. You 
have not, then, the courage I hoped you had? I 
would -not give that” (she picked up a bit of 
almond-shell in her fingers) “for a man without 
an opinion! I may be a woman, but I think 
what is right, and I do it, or rather, I must do it 
—it is the inevitable.” 

“Do you want me to repeat that? I hope, 
then, what I think is right, and I do not always 
do it. That is my creed, Miss Perkins.” 

“That is an existence of expediency. You 
must be forced to shuffle.” 

“ Shuffle? why, yes. 
around things.” 

“That is an acknowledgment, at least.” 

“Shuffle! By the way, that reminds me of 
cards, a source of amusement we have not yet 
tried, engrossed as we have been in conversation 
of a highly entertaining character so far.” 

“TI wish your connections of thought had less 
eccentricity. I can’t pin you down to anything.” 

“T should not like to be an insect for your 
entomological researches,” said Mr. Frost, so 
suddenly and sharply that he took Margaret by 
surprise. He was not so torpid, then, after all, 
she thought, and she liked him the better for it. 

“ Cards—you want me to play cards? I dis- 
like them. I have not played cards since I was 
a little girl.” 

“With your particular bent of mind, Miss 
Perkins, I have the firm conviction that you 
would soon become an expert player.” 

“My bent of mind?” That was a second 
personal remark. He was improving. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“Why, that for fun or love your card-playing 
might be careless or indifferent, but once engage 
you in a stake, a certain very fortunate charac- 
teristic which you possess, and which I admire 
exceedingly—”’ 

“ What is it? Of course, I am flattered.” 

“ An imperturbable coolness would come to 
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your aid. Then your deliberate judgment would 
rise superior to the dictates of fortune.” 

“You think, then, that at my age I could 
develop into a gamester? ‘The idea is too pre- 
posterous. You may teach me cards, and I am 
impulsive enough to want to learn at once.” 

It was unpleasant on. deck; the two then re- 
mained at table, a pack of cards was brought, 
and, when the evening was over, Margaret, an 
essentially bright woman, with a certain unde- 
veloped mathematical turn of mind, became fairly 
proficient in a rather simple game of cards. 
When the stakes were sugar-plums, Margaret 
counted with glee that she had won some pounds 
of bonbons. This card-playing, which was con- 
tinued at intervals next day, the last one on 
board, removed a great deal of constraint, and, 
without knowing it, Margaret was gay, cheerful, 
and quite natural. She had not the courage to 
call him either Foss or Fross, and evaded it en- 
tirely. The apology which was due him she 
would await some future opportunity to make. 

“Your game, again,” said Mr. Frost. “I 
should not be surprised if you were a capital 
business woman.” 

“Do you judge from such an absurd trifle as 
a game of cards?” 

“In some slight measure. I might have 
counted on such a novice as you are exhibiting 
a certain recklessness which would have induced 
blunders. People who are too grasping in the 
game of life mostly come to grief. It is coolness 
and deliberation that win the odd trick.” 

“T have heard that so very often, though its 
application never was made personal before!” 

“Tf ever, then,” continued the gentleman, with 
a laugh, “there came a contest, say between 
your inclinations, the better ones playing against 
your fancies—” 

“My fancies !”’ 

“Tam afraid, at that kind of play, whims—” 

“ Whims! Mr.—Mr.—” (she wanted to say 
Frost). 

“Your caprices, then, would be the victors, 
and your gain wretchedness. We all play these 
games by ourselves at times—kind of mortal 
solttaires,” 

Margaret looked puzzled. How much of 
mystification or of Zerszflage was there in this ? 
It was a novel stop for him to play upon. 

“In all the circumstances of my life I shall 
be at least guided by my better judgment, the 
discretion of a woman of thirty. To me all the 
concerns of life have to be settled on the purest 
business principles. Your perspicacity is in some 
respects not at fault. Iam essentially a business 
woman, and have had entire control of my own 
affairs ever since I was of age.” 

“Too much business—will you deal, if you 


please >—too much business—I am to play—and 
chaffering with the world may make a woman 
hard, and has been known to—” He hesitated. 

“What, sir? I half suspect you are trying 
to confuse me, so as to get the advantage of me 
in this game. I score the point, however. You 
were saying—about business women—and I am 
expecting something incisive.” 

“JT was thinking that business sometimes un- 
sexed women. In some feminine natures it stifles 
instincts, even feelings—translates her out of her 
sphere.” 

“Indeed! Do you intend that speech as an 
exhibit of the sentimental side of your character ? 
Though it is novel, it is certainly neither kind nor 
gracious.” 

“Do you know that I hate a card-playing 
woman ?”’ said Mr. Frost, slowly and reflectively. 

‘Complimentary to me, certainly. Then, 
pray, why did you take the trouble to teach me?” 

“TI never indulge in personalities, Miss Per- 
kins, I rather feel obliged to you for having fur- 
nished me with a certain amount of amusement.” 

How should she take that word amusement ? 
“ Only—only at cards?” inquired Margaret, al- 
most breathless. ‘“ Do you assure me that you 
have not been laughing at me—at me—from the 
time I put my foot on board ?” : 

She did not say anything more, nor wait for 
his answer, but rose, bowed to Mr. Frost gravely, 
and sought her room, ‘That she was not ina 
rage somewhat dismayed her. 

Next morning, by daybreak, the voyage was 
ended. Margaret was aunt to a young American 
lad of fifteen who was awaiting her at Havre. 
Though the boy was manly and intelligent, it was 
Mr. Frost who had to care for Margaret’s lug- 
gage. Without his assistance she never could 
have caught the mid-day train to Paris. It was 
Mr. Frost who went with her to the station and 
bought the tickets. 

“Might I ask him to call on me in Paris?” 
thought Margaret. Margaret had pondered over 
that question in latitude 42° 07’; when she had 
placed her well-arched foot on the gang-plank ; 
when she had kissed her nephew—and it kept 
bothering her now. ‘Should she give him her 
address?”’ A few commonplace civilities might 
have some weight when extended to him in the 
handsome house on the Champs Elysées. She 
might impose on him then. As she sat in the 
station the matter had resolved itself into some- 
thing like this: “If he really cares to see me 
again, he will ask me for it; he must ask me, 
though I never have intimated that I should like 
to renew the acquaintance. He is certainly not 
a curious man, and never asked any questions. 
What he knows about me I must have told him; 
and then he really did not seem to care.” 
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Mr. Frost came just then with four tickets in 
his hand. 

“Good gracious!” thought Margaret, “he 
must be coming with us. He is quite capable of 
doing so, and sitting in another car.” Mr. Frost 
gave three tickets to the nephew, and was paid 
for them. 

“ If he is going with us, he might at least say 
so; and then he can not but help knowing where 
I live, and the matter of my address finds a natu- 
ral conclusion. I am not going to worry myself 
about it any more,” she said. 

Mr. Frost went to the other side of the room, 
and put the remaining ticket in the sick actress’s 
hand. Though his back was turned to Margaret 
she could see the Frenchwoman open, with trem- 
bling fingers, her portemonnaie and offer pay- 
ment, which the gentleman declined. Then he 
shook hands with the woman, folding over her 
arm the fox-and-goose rug, then he made her a 
grave bow. 

“ He shall have my address, for he has a good 
soul. I am so glad that that fox-and-goose hor- 
ror will never be seen again, at least by me! I 
wonder if that cloak of King Louis’s was in the 
fashion when he gave it away?” thought Mar- 
garet. 

An official just then opened a door. There 
was a great rush of. passengers. The nephew 
rose with his aunt and the maid, and the three 
were swept forward. Before Margaret knew it, 
she was seated in the cars. When her brother 
welcomed her at the station in the Rue St. Lazare 
that evening, she looked around her. Perhaps, 
after all, Mr. Frost had made the journey with 
her to Paris. 

What is the use, I pray, of my being guarded 
or ambiguous? If anybody has not already dis- 
covered that Margaret Perkins has not much 
more than a strong liking for Orlando Frost, I 
am to be blamed for having written this, the first 
portion of my story, in a most clumsy and inar- 
tistic way. I intended, from the very beginning, 
to make Orlando a mysterious personage, and, 
though my story may want a Mephistopheles, it 
might be modeled on that very veridical history 
which Goethe has made immortal. As we can 
not always indulge in high comedy, I want to 

-impress on my readers the fact that this is a real 
tragedy, with a very terrible déxouement. I com- 
menced directly with allusions directed toward 
Margaret. I may have deprecated her charms 
with a malign purpose. If Margaret had only 
been happy, or had wanted to be so! If she had 
been lethargic and subsisted on a cream or fari- 
naceous diet, and so gained only five pounds more 
of adipose tissue! Then she would have been a 
very good-natured woman, sweeter, from the full 
ripeness of her age. 


- 
* 


‘hie 
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This is my chorus, in the approved Greek 
style, and it has this great advantage—it sets mat- 
ters straight at once, and prevents misconstruc- 
tion. Now, this world is not entirely peopled 
with the good, the wise, the honest, the straight- 
forward, or the sincere. Personal eccentricities 
are less common than neutral foibles among the 
men and women I meet with. It may be an 
ungrateful task, then, for me to portray human 
weakness, even to expatiate on it. I am very 
sorry that the goody-goody element has made so 
little impression on me. rf 

Margaret I met not very long ago, and I liked 
her exceedingly. As to Frost, whose name was 
known among all boating-men twenty years ago 
as the model stroke-oar of the colleges—whose 
good nature made him so popular—well ! he was 
the very last man I had ever thought who would 
nourish a vengeance. 


II, 


CERTAINLY the best way to forget people is 
not to nurse a grievance against them, and Mar- 
garet was well aware of that. If Mr. Frost had 
called during the first week, she might have re- 
ceived him quite pleasantly. When a month 
had elapsed, how he would have been received 
might have partaken of the zwprévu. 

All that winter, even into the spring, the op- 
portunity of renewing her acquaintance with Mr. 
Frost was not vouchsafed her. When full sum- 
mer came, accident brought it about. 

Aunt and nephew were at St. Germain. Mar- 
garet, who had the sharpest of eyes, saw Mr. 
Frost seated in one of the alleys, and presently 
so did Harry Perkins. | 

“© aunt, if there is not Mr. Fross.” 

“Not Fross!—Frost, my dear. You don’t 
say so?” 

“* Well—whatever his name is.” Then Harry 
escaped, ran toward Mr. Frost, and had offered 
his hand with a “ How d’y do, sir?—don’t you re- 
member us?” 

“ Why, of course—and—” Mr. Frost stopped. 
“Here is Aunt Margaret coming along. Been 
doing St. Germain ?” 

But Margaret was apparently intent on exam- 
ining some mythological divinity, which chance 
had placed in her way. Orlando took the lad’s 
outstretched hand and was led toward Margaret. 

It partook somewhat of the character of a 
Timbuctoo ceremonial, for a man to doff his hat 
of a piping hot day to a light buff-silk parasol 
dotted with black spots. There was an aggres- 
sive ferule to it all, and, though that was smoth- 
ered in lace, it was pointed directly at Frost. 
Very gradually the handle was raised, then shoul- 
dered, just as Mr. Frost was replacing his hat. 

Margaret’s inclination to be a trifle rude found 
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its expression in the parasol-act, for presently she 
held out her disengaged hand, which Frost took. 
Then she waited for him to begin. 

“‘T have been in the south of France, in Italy, 
all the winter, Miss Perkins, and only arrived in 
Paris a few days ago. I should have called on 
you, but for my absence.” 

It was an apologetical speech. 

“Indeed ?”’ 

“J had a letter to your brother.” 

“Had you?” 

“ And the pleasure of an introduction to Mr. 
Perkins yesterday, through our consul. I had, 
however, known Mr. Perkins, at least by reputa- 
tion, for some years, and was well acquainted 
with his high business standing.” 

“ Then, Mr. Frost, why for patience’ bake did 
you never tell me before these very simple facts ? 
you might have placed me in rather an awkward 
situation.” 

“And why? Why should I have told you? 
Of what weight were those passing civilities 
which any man owes to a woman. Traveling 
acquaintances are so accidental, one can hardly 
expect a lady to lay much stress on them.” 

“ With a man it makes no difference, perhaps, 
but with a woman—” 

“ By the way, how is that unfortunate maid 
of yours ?’” inquired Mr. Frost. 

“Ts it that same rather eccentric connection 
of thought, Mr. Frost, which joins me to my 
maid? Might I ask what became of that sick 
actress?” 

“Lingered through the winter—so I have 
learned—and died in the spring.” 

Then there was a pause. They were alone, 
for the nephew was a long way off, quite out of 
call, leaning over the terrace, looking at far-dis- 
tant Paris. 

“Now, I ought to have asked you to come 
and see me—I suppose you expected it,’’ said 
Margaret, very quietly. 

“TI can’t say that I did. 
you did not.” 

“You were exceedingly kind and thoughtful 
about me on that trip. So you know my broth- 
err 

“Only very slightly ; he was courteous enough 
to ask me to dinner, and I really regret that I 
am to leave for Vienna to-morrow.” 

Margaret bored a deep hole in the sward with 
her parasol. 

“Vienna! Come, Mr. Frost, can I not make 
amends for what you may have conceived were 
quite a series of mistakes on my part? You 
never knew exactly the prime cause of my being 
—may I call it out of sorts p—during that wretch- 
ed voyage. I was left in the lurch at the very 
last moment. There, is not that frank? I never 
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made an apology quite as self-humiliating as that 
before. Now, as you travel, I suppose, for pleas- 
ure—” 

“ But I do not travel for pleasure.” 

“ Well, business is never quite so important 
that a day or so makes much difference.” 

Then she paused, and Mr. Frost had to ex- 
tricate the parasol which had stuck in the ground. 
As he handed the parasol, Orlando thought he 
saw something of an appeal in her fine hazel 
eyes. 

Mr. Frost did dine with Mr. Perkins thst very 
next day, and proved himself to be a pleasant, 
entertaining guest. 

“He brought me the very highest letters of 
introduction,” Mr. Perkins had said to Margaret, 
“and Mr. Frost has an amount of general intel- 
ligence and information of a really surprising 
character.” 

Now, Margaret’s brother was not an expan- 
sive man, and, if there was anybody in this world 
from whom she would take an opinion, it was 
from that brother. She really felt pleased that 
Mr. Frost was lauded. 

As to Margaret, without Mr. Frost’s having 
in the least changed his peculiarities, for he still 
twiddled his seal, he took the place of a pleasant 
friend. Being both Americans, and old enough 
to take care of themselves, Frost was quite will- 
ing to accompany Miss Perkins to the shops and 
galleries—the first, perhaps, providing the lady 
with the greater amount of business and pleasure. 

Mr. Frost was welcome to come in of an 
evening, and, if he did not talk to Margaret, her 
brother would engross his conversation. Frost 
was not only a good listener, but a happy sug- 
gester. Margaret, who had sense enough now 
to hold her tongue, would listen to Mr. Frost 
developing some ideas for or against free trade, 
a favorite hobby of her brother’s, and really par- 
ticipated in Orlando’s quiet triumphs when he 
worsted Mr. Perkins. Sometimes she would 
have liked to make some inquiries on these sub- 
jects, if her pride would have allowed, with Mr. 
Frost as the exponent; but just as likely some 
hard seam of irritability would crop out, be- 
cause she thought that Orlando only liked to 
talk trifles with her. As his social status was 
now fairly established, she could no longer in- 
dulge in the irritating process. She sometimes 
longed, though, to strike at him as if he were a 
flint, so that a spark might fly: she liked sparks. 
She never perceived that there was any difference 
in Mr. Frost, though she felt that there was a 
change in her. Certainly Margaret was getting 
happier. That excitement which Paris of former 
years had afforded her, and which she had craved, 
no longer exerted the same influences. She found 
a certain charm in her sumptuous Paris home, 
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its elegant comforts which she had scarcely ap- 
preciated before. “It is all right, I suppose,” 
she said, “I can not go round and round as I did 
before, that is all. It is the thirty years that are 
telling on me.” 

It was her rather languid and invalid sister- 
in-law who once jested with Margaret about Mr. 
Frost. Margaret might have developed some 
abnormal sweetness, but her brother’s wife had 
right then and there to be taught, by a hot reply, 
that a radical change in character can not always 
be depended upon from passing appearances. 
When Harry looked slyly, as Mr. Frost was an- 
nounced that evening, Margaret could not snub 
the lad, though she resented the annoyance. 

Something in it? There was, for now, at the 
close of the second month of their better acquaint- 
ance, Orlando Frost had asked Margaret Perkins 
to let him love her, and Margaret’s triumph had 
come. But was itatriumph? She felt that she 
was a little—just a littlk—vanquished too. She 
had not declined him out and out. No, it was 
not that. All hope was not to be stamped out ; 
she did not smother the blaze exactly, and dance 
on the ashes. But—he might flicker; she would 
acknowledge the light of the flame as a possible 
thing, though not the heat of it. He was to be 
put on an unlimited period of probation. 

“Tam no boy, Margaret,” he had said, “ and 
can not wait.” 

“And my trouble is, my supremest trouble is, 
Mr. Frost, that I am no girl.” 

“Might I not inform Mr. Perkins ?”’ 

“No, not just now. If anything came of it—” 

“It! It is frightful!” 

“T am afraid if you spoke to my brother— 
though I am perfectly independent of him—in 
this sudden way, it might not compromise me, 
but would give your most complimentary allu- 
sions to me a gravity which they really do not 
yet deserve. Do not, please, go on so absurdly, 
Mr. Frost. It is my misfortune, as I have told 

you before, that I am a very, very old girl.” 
When you take a bit of steel and warm it, 
and freeze it, and bend it, and snap it, scientific 
persons teach you that its crystalline properties 
change, and it becomes amorphous; in fact, that 
the time will come when it is certain to snap un- 
der but slight tension. Margaret did care for the 
man, but really liked to keep up a battle royal 
between her inclinations and her caprices. She 
lost strength during this kind of contest. Her 
nerves would twitter, and little chokings would 
come in her throat, and once, in the midst of a 
burst of tears—a terribly ugly thing for a woman 
of her age—Orlando took her hand, and she was 
startled at the ravenous way in which he kissed 
it. Had he won her, Margaret Perkins, who, up 
to the age of thirty, had given the “ No, I thank 
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you, sir,” to half a dozen men with the same quiet 
indifference as she would have pushed aside a bit 
of silk or trimming which did not become her 
particular style ? 

I wish that that particular stage of tutelage a 
woman ought to wish herself in when she plights 
her troth to a man had been frankly accepted by 
Margaret. Still, she insisted that even now no 
mention should be made of an engagement to ~ 
her brother, though Frost had pleaded that con- 
cealment might be calamitous. 

In good faith Orlando had given Margaret 
some idea of his own circumstances, which he 
assured her were ample for the moment, and very 
sure to be augmented by an inheritance from a 
well-to-do uncle, who was almost his second fa- 
ther. He was a New England man, and, though 
he commented but slightly on lineage, Margaret, 
who studied American genealogies, knew that he 
sprang from a stock which, in early provincial 
times, had asserted its dignity. As to himself, 
he might have given her, if she had only allowed 
him, more particular details as to himself; but, 
with some very little bit of vanity—she did rather 
parade it, intoned it, in fact—she ran over the 
schedule of her dollars and cents. It was a very 
handsome, well-minded total, big enough, in vul- 
gar parlance, to buy and sell him. Ido not know 
whether it was not intended by her to be an ex- 
pression of confidence. As a prudent business 
man, such explanations as he had made, or want- 
ed to make, he felt the situation demanded, but 
he did not require any such explicit exhibit from 
the woman he loved. Such information he would 
much rather have had from Mr. Perkins. Frost 
was a fool, just then, because he did not utter 
some commonplace expression about her money, 
and then kiss her boldly on the lips. This lit- 
tle act, foreshadowing a possible copartnership, 
where each member of the future firm distinctly 
states the amount of capital to be risked in the 
venture of life, rather distressed Frost from its 
very business-like characteristics. 

For a full ten days Margaret was moderately 
happy. Just now and then she thought that she 
had yielded a little too readily, but Mr. Frost was 
apparently so much in love with her, there was 
so little of the man @ donne fortune about him, 
that any doubts as to the sacrifice of her own 
dignity were temporarily allayed. 

All men have their own little pet speeches, 
turns of phraseology, bits of familiar talk, which 
they have been bred and born to. They may 
forget them for a time, but, when they are su- 
premely happy, such little things involuntarily 
come back again. They are nonsensical, being 
mostly the impressions of early days, but the 
pleasures of childhood return by their repetition. 
Margaret, when he attempted any of these phrases, 
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would not accept them; she even thought them 
out of place, and they were jarring. She never 
had used or employed any of them, and was afraid 
she never could. Did he expect her to appreciate 
them? Then, if he did not, what right had he 
to look hurt when she did not smile when he re- 
peated such stuff. There was ever coming up in 
her mind some fancy that Mr. Frost was wanting 
in fixity. Yes, that was it, fixity of purpose. There 
was apparently some Draconian code which she 
wanted to have fulfilled to the letter, which should 
govern all the circumstances of her life. If Mr. 
Frost had been passive before, just occasionally 
evincing a semblance of spirit, now he showed 
no fight at all, and would not argue with her. 

“If it pleases you, it does not hurt me, as the 
man said when his wife beat him,” Frost had 
laughingly remarked after some rather aggressive 
words of Margaret’s. Margaret flashed at this, 
which she stigmatized as a vulgarism, and rattled 
away with a vigor which Frost thought their 
present condition hardly justified. Margaret be- 
came depressed, then ashamed of her irritability. 
I am forced to state that it was Frost who was 
weak enough to sue pardon in these wolf-and- 
lamb disturbances. He had some little pun- 
gency, but what pepper there was in him he 
held in abeyance. There came about many one- 
sided differences, and corresponding one-sided 
conciliations. Margaret really suffered from all 
this, and grew nervous. As to Orlando, I am 
constrained to say that he was apparently proof 
against vexation, and ate his meals with the ut- 
most regularity. 

At last a crisis came. The chip which Mar- 
garet had been balancing on her shoulder was 
hurled to the ground. 

They were in the garden, attached to the 
house, where they met of a pleasant summer’s 
day. The evening before there had been some 
difference, not much more weighty than on many 
prior occasions. Orlando was entirely unsus- 
pecting of the blow he was about to receive. 
Margaret tried to see in him the appearance of a 
happiness which was too well assured. In her 
eyes there was an excess of personal satisfac- 
tion, and this exhalation of beatitude annoyed 
her. 

She neither feinted nor played about it; she 
did not care to fence, but to drive in the point at 
once, and well home at that. © 

“T never can confide my future, Mr. Frost, 
to a man whom, though I respect, I can not look 
forward to as a guide through life.” 

“And why?” His voice did not show much 
emotion, because she had perhaps intimated the 
same thing more than once before. As far as 
tone went, Frost showed no resentment. 

“Because of your want of—of steadfastness. 
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Such theories of life as I may have are perhaps 
vague; but may I tell you—frankly ? ”’ 

‘Pray do so.” He bothered with his seal. 
“Of course, Margaret, what you will now say I 
must consider as final, because your words must 
have that significance which only mature thought 
can give. I listen.” 

“T can not allow you to assume the air of a 
judge. If you want to krfow, it is the forebodings 
of a very much troubled woman. I dread your 
want of firmness; you vacillate between two 
opinions. I am afraid I could turn you on my 
finger. Your lack of gravity shocks me con- 
tinually. It is a difference of temperament, I 
suppose. Perhaps, after all, in the more serious 
circumstances of life, we might not differ so 
materially, but in the constantly recurring minor 
ones we should always be, I am sure, in opposi- 
tion. My age is the trouble. I can not match 
your colors. I do want, or did want, to lead a 
life, if it were a—a married one—where the lesser 
things would be treated with the same circum- 
spection as the more momentous ones. I never 
must feel ashamed. There must not be the 
smallest link in my chain which shall not stand 
the strain.” 

“My mitten is elaborately embroidered; my 
walking-stick has a pretty head and a tassel. I 
might have expected it. Must I accept it p— 


Good-by.” 
““Good-by! No—why good-by? You can 
remain my friend. I must insist on that.” 
“Insist! I might laugh at that if I felt so 
inclined.” But he did not laugh. 


Reject her friendship! She had never thought 
such a thing possible. ‘If only to save appear- 
ances—Mr. Frost—for I hate—talk.” 

That stung the man, for he brought down his 
malacca cane, a good-sized one, on the bench, 
with such a whack that the cane was shivered. 
Margaret gave a little jump, and rather liked the 
passing dread of physical injury. Possibly next 
day she would have examined that bench, to see 
how deep was the dent in the wood. Mr. Frost 
had turned from her. She called him, she even 
held out her hand to him as he slowly faced 
about. 

There might have been a doubt in Orlando’s 
mind whether Margaret was, after all, in sober 
earnest. 

“Come, Mr. Frost, don’t think I have not 
suffered from all this. I might even express the 
wish that—that we had met ten years before. I 
was perhaps different then. Do not be offended. 
Why can’t we both see how impossible this mat- 
ter is? Why are we not to be friends as of old ? 
Pshaw! I don’t insist ; that was hardly the word 
I really meant” (and she sat down, and looked 
distressed and penitent).  ‘“‘ Why can’t we at once 
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enter into the same pleasant conditions of life we 
enjoyed before—before you commenced to care 
for a woman who possibly never could have 
made you as happy as you deserve to be! Did 
you not promise that you would go out with me 
this morning? We were to have done some 
shopping. I would not like to release you from 
your engagement.” 

“T was very silly to vent my rage on my poor 
stick, Miss Perkins, and I am sorry,” said 
Frost. 

“For the stick! Nonsense! I shall give you 
another, that is, when I receive those bonbons 
which youowe me. Pray do—do come! I have 
a dreadful long list of things to purchase—silks, 
satins, laces for myself, and little bronzes, and 
jewelry, and gloves, for a lot of bothering people 
at home. I am committed to it, and ought to 
charge a commission. I never, though, under- 
take such things for friends unless they give me 
the money beforehand, otherwise you get left in 
the lurch. When you come to New York you 
shall see me in my nicest of toilets.” 

“ Then you return to New York ?” 

“Certainly. In a month or so at the very 
latest.” He was a very torpid man, after all, 
she thought. 

“T shall go to England to-morrow.” 

“What haste!” 

Just here a servant came, and announced 
that the carriage was waiting. 

“Pray wait forme. I am quite dressed, and 
will only want to put on my hat,” and she was 
gone. 

Frost sat down on the bench, folded his arms, 
and was motionless. Presently he was touched 
lightly on the shoulder by a parasol, and he 
started to his feet. Margaret stood before him 
in all her elegance, a really stately figure. 

“You really want me to go with you?” 

“The carriage is in the street, at the foot of 
the garden.” 

“ Certainly—I understand.” 

“My sister-in-law has taken the coufé.” 

“ Precisely ; our period of—” 

“ Téte-a-téte has passed. Shall I say heigh- 
ho!” 

“You are a very cool-minded and circum- 
spect person.” 

“Yes, circumspect old person. Will you help 
me in? Oh! depend upon it, we shall be the 
best of friends.” | 

“T wish—’” Frost said, as he sat down on the 
seat opposite to her; and the carriage started. 

* What do you wish—to sit alongside of me? 
As for that, you can if you want to.” 

“No, not that.” 

“ What then ?” inquired Miss Margaret, gay- 
ly. “Dotalk. Say exactly what you mean. Now 
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that we are friends again, you have full license to 
‘speak as you please.’ ” 

“That these horses would run away and dash 
my stupid brains out on the first stone wall we 
came to.” 

And De ¥ 

‘‘That you might live a hundred years, and 
learn what intense suffering you have caused 
me.” 

“ All your bitterness must have ended now ; 
after that speech, the whole vials of your wrath 
are emptied.” 

“T do not know that my anger is all spent, 
Margaret. I havea strange feeling—somewhat 
like the prescience of a revenge.” 

“ Startling and dramatic! A young gentleman 
of—of—” 

“Forty—” 

“On my word, I thought you older—kills a 
young chit of thirty-one, for I shall be of that 
mature age before long. Now, there come in 
just here those incongruous ideas which you 
sometimes indulge in of giving a romantic dé- 
nouement to very commonplace circumstances. 
I never was flattered by such things.” 

“Margaret, men and women use nowa- 
days other weapons than poniards, pistols, and 
poison, for vengeance; ridicule kills some- 
times.” 

“I don’t know; but, if I remember rightly, 
the first word you ever said to me, Mr. Frost, 
was, that I was ridiculous; and perhaps I: am 
more sensitive in that direction than I thought 
for. But, come—I am afraid I am getting ag- 
gressive again, and I want to be pleasant and 
good-natured; and for you to have the kindest 
impressions about me, in which there shall be a 
mite of forgiveness.” 

It was unfortunate that the carriage stopped, 
just then, before the Maison Delille, the great 
lace-shop of Paris, or, in somewhat of a more 
tender mood, that better impression which she 
desired to make might have left its mark. 

Into the shop they went, and all the most 
delicate spider-webs were placed before Marga- 
ret. In the pleasure of examining and selecting, 
Margaret showed an animation, a talent, an ap- 
preciation, which surprised Mr. Frost. Mr. Frost, 
if rather destitute in taste, at least in Margaret’s 
opinion, was an excellent judge of material, and 
had a woman’s delicate eye for fineness of qual- 
ity, and was frequently asked for advice. Miss 
Perkins evinced a certain shrewdness in her bar- 
gains, and invariably had her money’s worth. 
It was a clever stroke of trade, when she ob- 
tained a deduction of two francs a yard on a 
Valenciennes lace flouncing, by taking, too, a 
point ad’ Alencon which had been offered cheap as 
a lure. Her arithmetic was excellent, perfectly 
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undisturbed by metres, francs, and centimes ; 
her calculations were quite as quickly made as 
were those of the clerks. In a neat little carnet 
she methodically wrote down all items, so that 
there could not be any mistakes. Bills were 
carefully and rapidly examined, were endorsed 
by her with an initial in one corner in perfect 
clerical style, and were to be paid for on delivery. 
So far, Mr. Frost could not help but admire her 
decision and promptness. She asked for exactly 
what she wanted, and was not to be led off by 
the many wheedling side issues by means of 
which adroit shopmen allure custom. It was an 
hour, though, before she was through. 

“Tf it had been any other woman than Mar- 
garet Perkins, Mr. Frost, you would have been 
in that shop half a day. I hate to shilly-shally. 
Now, we are not more than quarter finished.— 
Driver, go to the Rue de Bac, Petit St. Thomas. 
—We are to revel in silks and satins now. You 
are not tired, I trust?” 

“Not in the least; I am simply amazed at 
your aptitude—your business qualities.” 

“Are you? Jam going to get enough fora 
couple of seasons’ wear. Some of the things I 
will have made up, others not. Now I want a 
bronze-colored silk, a black one, and possibly one 
or two light, tender things for evenings.” She 
rather emphasized the “tender things” at the 
shop in the Rue de Bac. Miss Perkins’s talents 
in shopping were again most brilliantly displayed. 
It was not quite so rapid a business as when pur- 
chasing the laces. She puzzled for some time 
—her only hesitation—over two very quiet light 
silks. Mr. Frost’s taste was called upon. He 
rather descanted on the material than over the 
exact shades, and indicated one of them as the 
better. Margaret took it at once. Instead of 
the material for four dresses being wanted, the 
purchase was extended to six. The sum total, 
as she figured it up, would be quite thirty-six 
hundred francs. “ Now,” said Miss Margaret to 
the shopman, “this all comes to thirty-six hun- 
dred francs, a fairly large purchase. Do not 
cut the silks yet; I always buy here, and I 
want a deduction. Some of these things are 
for commissions. I will pay exactly thirty-four 
hundred and fifty francs for them, and not a 
sou more,” 

“Permit me to observe,” said the English 
clerk, “ that we made you a very low price, as 
we wish to introduce these new styles into 
America.” 

“Gammon!” replied Margaret. 

“I must ask the chef of the department,” 
interposed the clerk. 

“I have offered you thirty-four hundred and 
fifty francs, which is exactly what I will pay. 
You may take it or leave it; and pray, let this 
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bargaining cease,’ Margaret said, rather disdain- 
fully. 

Why did Frost grin in such a sardonic 
way? 

The price was accepted, the bill ticked off, 
the address given, and Miss Perkins and her 
escort betook themselves to the carriage again. 
Shops where they kept gloves, and where fans 
could be found, and perfumery, and _ special 
houses who dealt in women’s toys, to recall a 
good word used by old chroniclers to designate 
many expensive articles in feminine use, were all 
visited and purchases were made. The last place 
to go to was a famous establishment where 
bronzes were sold. Margaret selected, capri- 
ciously enough, a Cupid, and called it a Stoopid, 
and laughed at it, and found fault with the color 
of the metal, which was a pale olive, saying that 
she would have preferred a green one. At last 
the shopping was over. For herself and her 
friends Margaret must have spent twelve thou- 
sand francs. Frost had curiosity enough to sum 
up the total—had even been able to memorize 
the items. Perhaps this mental distraction was 
a relief. 

As they drove homeward, Frost was certainly 
constrained, but Margaret was in the best of 
spirits. She seemed to be quite determined not 
to resent his mood, and was even a particle ca- 
ressing in her manner. 

“Shopping allows me such an opportunity to 
give vent to suppressed energy! I do like it. I 
shall not have more than five years to dress, and 
then, without a regret, will relegate myself among 
that most respectable set, the dowdies.” 

“It is quite possible that you will be happier 
when you are older, and I trust you will be,” said 
Mr. Frost, earnestly, as he handed her out of the 
carriage. 

“T had hoped you would dine with us. 
shall see you this evening?” 

“Certainly,” and he touched his hat and left 
her. 

That evening there was a place for him on 
the lounge, and for the better part of an hour 
they were quite alone. Whether through amia- 
bility or not, I do not know, but Margaret was 
never once disputative. Orlando was even cheer- 
ful, though he talked about matters which had 
no relationship with their past. He seemed to 
avoid most sedulously the least allusion to that. 
Margaret would have liked some reference to it, 
for she wanted to feel its pain and pleasure. If 
he had staid only an hour more, perhaps Mar- 
garet’s better nature would have prevailed ; she 
might have hinted that a reconsideration was 
possible; that a woman’s decision was not always 
to be taken as irrevocable. She felt very uncer- 
tain about herself, afterall. A very trivial thought 
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entered her mind; it was the color of one of her 
recently purchased silks. Why had she selected 
a light mauve, unless she had fostered the idea 
that it might be worn for a very peculiar occa- 
sion? There came some slight foretaste of an 
undefined wretchedness: she might have to bury 
that silk where she could never see it again for 
years. Then she might look at it, when it was 
faded, with the creases worn into it. 

It was before his usual hour of departure 
when Frost arose and made a most formal 
adieu. 

“Why this—this hurry, Mr. Frost?” 

“‘My hasty departure necessitates a great deal 
of preparation.” 

“Then it is sudden. On my word, I am very 
—very sorry. Is it decisive?” 

“ You ask me—you ask me that ?” 

She rose—held out both her hands. “ Must 
it be? Do let me see you, then, among the first, 
the very first, when I arrive home.” 

“Tt will be a religious duty.” 

“ Religious!” She still held out her hands. 
He did not take them. 

“You would not have me say a duty of affec- 
tion, Miss Perkins?” and, with renewed cere- 
mony, Frost bowed and left. 

Fortunately for her, she was alone for the mo- 
ment, and noone heard her. “ Heis unmannerly 
—rude—and—and—”’ She strode up.and down 
the drawing-room. “Refuse to shake hands 
with me! Has it come to pass that this man 
slights me?” 

A servant came in just then with a parcel, 
saying, “Mr. Frost has left this for mademoi- 
selle.” She opened it breathlessly. It was a 
' package of sugar-plums. There was his card, 
and not a word on it. 

She slept badly that night. If she felt any- 
thing at all, she smothered it. She tried to think 
that Mr. Frost had deserted her, and that it was 
she who was to be pitied. He had misunder- 
stood her, and all the hateful world, as for that, 
had misunderstood her, Her toilet next morn- 
ing was elaborate. Look in the glass all she 
could, even that night of worry had not made her 
haggard. She consoled herself with the fancy 
that in New York some patching-up process 
might happen. “ Men and women patch up things 
of this kind every day,” she thought. 

“Mr. Frost has sent me a most courteous 
word of good-by, Margaret,” said Mr. Perkins, at 
breakfast. ‘“ He takes the Cunarder from Liver- 
pool to-morrow.” 

“Does he? Any other people we know?” 

She thought of the promise he had made of 
seeing her again. She wondered if he really wac 
so angry after all. He had always been so un- 
commonly good-natured. 


Ill. 


ScENE.—A bright, pleasant October day on the 
North River. Custom-house officers, police- 
men, hackmen, loungers, ’longshoremen, on 
the pier. Large concourse of well-dressed 
people anxtous to welcome passengers on 
steamer. The Britannic has Just arrived 
at the dock. Gang-plank in place. Baggage 
ts being rapidly piled up in ihe shed. Miss 
PERKINS comes down the gang-plank, accom- 
panied by a lady and gentleman. 


MIss PERKINS. Oh, dear, no. I never could 
think of detaining you. So much obliged for 
your kindness! I can’t allow you to wait, so 
anxious as you must be to see those dear chil- 
dren! Iam perfectly capable of attending to my 
own baggage—always doit. It is mostly a for- 
mality, and I flatter myself I understand the busi- 
ness. So good-by. [Lady kisses Miss PERKINS ; 
gentleman bows. They go.) Such a nuisance 
it is, after all. Rather polite set of custom-house 
officers on board; and such a lot of funny ques- 
tions! Asked me if I was the senior mem- 
ber of a family coming together. So prepos- 
terous! And that singularly worded document 
—which I just glanced over—about implements, 
instruments, and tools of trade, which are free. I 
suppose there are people who actually do bring 
over hammers, and trowels, and pickaxes, just 
as women carry with them rouge, and enamel, 
and false fronts; but I signed it all. (Zo the 
nearest custom-house officer.) Now, my good 
man, my number, or ticket, or whatever you call 
it [exhzbits a dingy bit of yellow paper] has a 3 
on it. I am, then, among the first. I wonder 
where my carriage is? Oh, yes, there they stand, 
those sedate old bays. John is always punctual. 
(Waves her hand toa colored coachman tn lev- 
ery, who takes off his hat.) | 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. Yes, ma’am. You 
have read the ticket given you on board. It 
says—”’ 

Miss PERKINS. I amsure I don’t know what 
it says. Pray get through with it. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER (the two go amid 
a mountain of trunks). Anything to declare ? 

Miss PERKINS. I signed something—an en- 
try, I believe—while on board. You have it, I 
suppose. I have put down a dress or so, which 
I am willing to pay for, Do begin your prying, 
so that we get through with this. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. You are very sure 
that—” 

MIsS PERKINS (Aoély). Can’t you understand 
English when it is spoken? (Puts her hand in 
her pocket and exhibits a sovereign. In a low 
votce.) Here, take this, and don’t bother over 
the things ! 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER (who really has 
not heard her. Heisa little deaf). You have 
considered the character of the oath, ‘‘I do sol- 
emnly swear,” and so on? 

MIss PERKINS. The provoking man! 
(As¢de.) I am afraid a sovereign is not enough, 
Let us say two. Can human cupidity go further ? 
Ought I to make it three? Say three. (Shows 
three pieces.) It isa good bit of money. Three ? 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. How many 
pieces ? 

MISS PERKINS. Ah, here we are at last! 
Three. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. Trunks, parcels, 
to contain personal effects only ? 

MISS PERKINS, Seven. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. It is a sight of 
baggage. 

Miss PERKINS. And suppose it was seventy 
or seven hundred, whatis it your business? Pos- 
sibly your wife or sister or daughter travels with 
_ less. I never met this man’s equal! (Jz a low 
votce.) If three sovereigns are not enough, make 
it four. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. I am not quite 
sure— 

MIss PERKINS. Nobody is looking— 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER. Of your name. 

MIss PERKINS. Can’t you read? There on 
that paper, and on the tags on the trunk: PER- 
KINS painted on them. Take the money, and let 
me go. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER (6awling zt out 
zn a loud voice). Myr. Jodkins! I say! Here 
is a lady—for she calls herself sich—as is a-try- 
ing to pervert my morals, and a-shoving sover- 
eigns at me. Please you come take her in tow. 
(Crowd collects at once.) 

FIRST LOUNGER. Oh! I say, don’t you be 
pushing. 

SECOND LOUNGER. Have just as good a 
right to see as you, I guess.—I say, Bob, there’s 
something up. 

DEPUTY-SURVEYOR (who has made his way 
through the crowd). Goodness gracious! is it 
possible? Never heard of sucha thing! Have 
you any proofs of this, officer ? 

SEVERAL CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. It’s 
straight enough—we have been watching her. 
She has got the money in her hand now. 

SMALL Boy. Hi! hi! 

DEPUTY-SURVEYOR (affroaches MISS PER- 
KINS. She endeavors to pocket the money, but ct 
falls on the dock). Bless my soul! Miss, this 
really, now, really—looks bad. The unsullified 
honor of the New York Custom-house— 

"LONGSHOREMAN. Bully for you! 

POLICEMAN. Shut your head! 

SMALL Boy. Hi! hi! 
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DEPUTY -SURVEYOR. Custom-house is at 
stake. Search them trunks thorough! Officers, 
do your duty. . 

A PASSENGER. What’s the row? See here, 
we ain't going to be blocked up this way. Ain’t 
five of you officers enough around that woman ? 
See here, now !— 

A LADY-PASSENGER IN A DUSTER. We 
ain’t a-smuggling nothing. Git through with me 
and my husband’s things. Me and him has got 
to ketch the Chicago train by two o’clock. It’s 
that stuck-up piece as is in trouble, is it? Just 
like her! She didn’t look none too good for 
it. 

DEPUTY -SURVEYOR. Your keys at. once, 
miss. We can’t allow your business to interfere 
with the passengers. Now, right away with your 
keys! Are these the right ones ? 

Miss PERKINS. I protest against this rude- 
ness—this unjustifiable coarseness. Can I not 
appeal to some one? Is there no gentleman here 
who will care for an unprotec— 

DEPUTY-SURVEYOR. We don’t want to use 
extreme measures, nor bust open your trunks, 
but my general opinion is that you are in for it 
this time. Ever done it before? Kind of remem- 
ber you, a couple of years ago, coming in with a 
lot of things that ought to have paid duty.—There, 
now (takes the keys and opens a trunk). Does 
this piece of baggage contain what you want to 
pay duty on? The entry calls for a black silk. 
(A black-stlk dress is exhtbited, elaborately 
trimmed.) 

APPLE-WOMAN. Oh, but it is foine—swate ! 

DEPUTY-SURVEYOR. Bill, it looks worn, 
not much, Still, let it pass—We give you, as you 
see, the benefit of the doubt.—Dive down, Bill, 
in the sides of that Saratogy. Bless us! Here 
are a lot of gloves, and in the tray a silk pattern. 
Attention there! No use to snigger. It’s how 
many—five ? 

CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER (he zs up to his 
elbows in the trunk). Eight pair corsets, all new. 

DEPUTY-SURVEYOR. Call ’em stays, Bill— 
it’s more polite—You wasn’t going to keep a 
shop, was you ?>—That’s lace—folds of it. Don’t 
shake out that under-clothing so. (4 fan falls 
out.) It ain’t no use to conceal anything, for we 
shall have to dump out the whole of your blessed 
duds now.—Bill, open this one. More lace—and 
shoes, stockings, and feathers ; flowers too! That’s 
false hair—It wasn’t bought for you, that’s evi- 
dent, for your hair ain't carroty. Bought for 
friends, I suppose. There ought to be a brand- 
new statoo of a brass Cupid somewhere—ah, 
here he is ! 

MIss PERKINS (covers her face with her 
hands). Who could have been so base, so ab- 
ject, so despicable, as to give this information ?: 
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DEPUTY-SURVEYOR. What have you got 
about you (approaches her) ? 

ORLANDO FROST (he makes his way through 
the crowd to Deputy-Surveyor). No; it is not 
necessary. 

MIss PERKINS. Wretch! and can this be 
your work ?—you, Orlando Frost ? 

ORLANDO Frost. Myrevenge. I have made 
it, as you see, a religious duty to meet you among 
the very first of your friends. (Bows.) Have 
you had a pleasant voyage p—Mr. Jodkins, I am 
sorry to say that this matter must take its usual 
course. You need hardly search any more, though 
you will find a mauve-colored silk somewhere. 

MISS PERKINS. This is a refinement of cru- 
elty. 

ORLANDO FROST. You ought to,thank me 
for a real bit of chivalry: a word of mine saved 
you from the dishonor of having your person 
searched. It would have been done very thor- 
oughly. You are a humbug, Miss Margaret Per- 
kins, and your fine sentiment very poor stuff in- 
deed. What was that you told me once about 
the chain and its links ? 

MIss PERKINS. Monster! (/7 a low voice.) 
They will find your picture in my trunk. 

ORLANDO FROST. Well, let them. It will 
be confiscated with the rest of your things. You 
might buy it back cheap at auction some day. 
I am at your service to take you to your carriage. 
I would even advise your leaving the wharf at 
once. I am afraid the United States will be some 
little richer by this seizure and you not much the 
poorer, for some of the loss will fall, I have no 
doubt, upon your friends, who can afford it. Of 
course, I regret it; but what exceedingly bad 
taste it was on your part, with such noble ideas 
of probity and all that kind of thing, to try and 
bribe a lot of poor devils! Come, Miss Perkins, 
you can’t help yourself; if you remain here, the 
newspapers will have you, your trunks, and their 
contents, all in print to-morrow. I know you 
hate talk. Of course, I am to believe what you 
say, that you did not understand the gravity of it. 
Most persons do not until they are caught at it. 
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(Calls a policeman, who opens a way through a 
dense crowd. Miss PERKINS zs handed to her 
carriage with the utmost courtesy by ORLANDO 
Frost. The blinds are hauled down with rapid 
jerks. Carriage drives of.) Poor woman! It 
was hard. I rather thought she liked me once, 
but I am quite sure I made a lucky escape. 
(Lights a cigar and walks quietly away.) 


In the daily journals of New York next day 
the following was found. All the morning and . 
afternoon papers had something in about it. I 
select this as a type: 


‘¢ SEIZURE IN HIGH LIFE. 


“‘Vesterday, at one of the piers, a case of some 
gravity in regard to the customs took place. A lady, 
young and beautiful, occupying a most distinguished 
place among the é/¢e, was arrested on arrival, from 
a steamer, for endeavoring to bribe a custom-house 
baggage-searcher. The lady’s trunks, some seven- 
teen in number, were found to contain ready-made 
dresses, silk patterns, stockings, corsets, laces, rib- 
bons, fans, bonnets, bronze statuettes, china, soap, 
perfumery, clocks, wigs, jewelry, and watches, with 
many articles of feminine toilet which modesty and 
want of space prevent specifying in detail. The 
lady, whose name, although well known, is withheld 
for the present, was so much affected that she fainted. 
Why will people do this kind of thing ?” 


In that exceedingly private and secret list in 
the keeping of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury, a number of very dry abstracts can be 
found. Here is one of them: 


“No. 638. Frost, Orlando. Born 1838. Grad- 
uate Harvard, 1858. Held position Assist. Prof. 
Technology in Industrial School up to 1861. En- 
tered private Mass. Regmt. Promoted, gallantry, 3 
wounds. Passed Civil-Service examination in class 
of 93, being first, 1873. Advanced 1875, advanced 
1876. Secret Service, 1878-’79. Detailed France, 
Germany, Italy. Investigates frauds on foreign im- 
ports. Expert in raw materials ; manufac, products. 
Familiar with commercial details. Prudent, discreet, 
honest. Specially qualified. Recommended for po- 
sition requiring administrative powers. Refer. vol. 
xxxiv. Pg, 218, 462, 703, 895.” 
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a po critic who is in the habit of analyzing his 
impressions must sometimes have been puz- 
. zled by the discovery that the so-called “light 
literature’ is generally the heaviest reading that 
he undertakes to do. To lounge on the rainbow 
and read eternal romances of Crébillon was Camp- 
bell’s ideal of happiness, and dawdling over the 
‘‘last new novel” is now perhaps the favorite form 
of intellectual lotos-eating ; but we are divulging 
no secret, we hope, when we acknowledge that for 
the professional critic there is in general no more 
appalling task than that which presents itself in 
the shape of an accumulated pile of “recent nov- 
els,” all of which must be read to the bitter end. 
Sheridan used to declare that the way in which 
some critics prepare themselves for giving an 
opinion upon a book is to cut the leaves and 
smell the paper-knife; but, however applicable 
this compendious process might be to some 
classes of books which come under the review- 
er’s notice, in the case of novels nothing short of 
actual and thorough perusal will suffice. To the 
errors of judgment to which one is liable in esti- 
mating a work of the imagination, one dare not 
add the further risk of falling into errors of fact; 
and whether Lucy is a satisfactory heroine, and 
whether Edward is a “snob,” a “cad,” or a 
“eentleman,” can be pronounced upon with con- 
fidence only after acquiring a knowledge of their 
several histories. 

The task would be less arduous if all novels 
possessed the merits of Mr. Henry James’s 
‘“‘ Washington Square” ; * for it is short and it is 
lively—it can be read quickly, and the interest is 
seldom allowed to flag. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, the story-is a rather disap- 
pointing one. The title leads the reader to ex- 
pect more than he actually finds; for, while such 
local color as there is is probably faithful enough, 
the book does not reproduce with any degree of 
adequacy either the period or the society of which 
Washington Square might be regarded as typi- 
cal. On the contrary, it depicts neither a place 
nor a period, but belongs to the order of novels 
which might be classified as character-studies. 
It is a study of a woman, not beautiful, not brill- 
iant, not clever, not piquant, not even eccentric, 
but who, on the physical and intellectual side at 
least, is thoroughly and remorselessly common- 
_ place. Such charm as Mr. James has bestowed 
upon his heroine is exclusively a moral charm, so 





* Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated by George du Maurier. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


to call it—the charm of a thoroughly sincere, 
straightforward, simple, and upright nature. In 
“Jane Eyre,” Charlotte Bronté avowedly set her- 
self the task of rendering fascinating a woman 
who was without physical beauty, but who pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree what would now be 
described as a “magnetic” temperament. Mr, 
James appears to have set himself the far more 
difficult task of arousing our sympathy and even 
regard for a woman who is as commonplace in 
sentiment as in appearance; who is dull, if not 
quite stupid; narrow-minded, if large-hearted ; 
whose very virtues take on the aspect of faults, 
and to whom is denied even the slender endow- 
ment of good taste in dress. That he quite suc- 
ceeds in his undertaking can hardly be said; for, 
though we come to feel a great pity for Catherine 
in her trouble, she is not one of those imaginary 
sufferers whose story takes a profound and last- 
ing hold upon our memories. 

Such enjoyment as may be derived from con- 
summate literary skill is obtainable from all Mr. 
James’s stories, and from “‘ Washington Square ” 
in equal measure with the rest. Mr. James is 
beyond doubt the cleverest writer who now en- 
tertains the public with fiction; and even in por- 
traying a dull woman his cleverness loses none 
of its point—in fact, it has the piquancy of a sug- 
gested contrast. Quite independent of the sub- 
stance of what he says, there is a constant satis- 
faction in noting the manner in which he says it; 
and there is a flattering accession of self-esteem 
on the part of the reader in the perception that 
the author has bestowed painstaking care upon 
even the minor details of his work. The atten- 
tion is constantly pricked with compendious little 
epigrams, the interest of which lies rather in what 
they suggest than in what they express, as where 
he periphrastically refers to woman as “‘ the com- 
plicated sex.” There is characteristic humor in 
the remark about Doctor Sloper that, on a cer- 
tain occasion, when Catherine had been unex- 
pectedly meek in her submissiveness, “he said 
to himself, as he had said before, that, though it 
might have its momentary alarms, paternity was 
not, after all, an exciting vocation.” There is a 
caustic humorousness about the entire portrait 
of Doctor Sloper, and more of the causticity and 
less of the humor about the companion portrait 
of Mrs. Penniman, Catherine’s mischief-making 
aunt. Morris Townsend, the fortune-hunting 
sneak, is one of the neatest and most finished 
society-portraits that Mr. James has painted ; and 
there are none of those impersonal lay-figures 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


that usually crowd the canvas in stories of this 
kind, where so much has to be compressed into 
brief space. 

How distinctly Mr. James is a student of men 
and women and of manners is very strikingly in- 
dicated by little touches here and there, as well 
as by the texture and theme of his stories them- 
selves. The descriptions of natural scenery, of 
which most modern novelists are so fond, are re- 
sorted to by him only when he desires to vary his 
background; and one feels that he sympathizes 
cordially with Dr. Johnson’s preference for “ the 
full tide of human life at Charing Cross.” The 
reader can, perhaps, recall the cruel reference 
to Northampton, Massachusetts, in “Roderick 
Hudson”; and at the opening of “ Washington 
Square” he represents the offer of a home in 
New York City as being “accepted with the alac- 
rity of a woman who had spent ten years of her 
life in Poughkeepsie.’’ These touches, be it ob- 
served, are not merely amusing—they are emi- 
nently characteristic of the author and his work. 
No living writer of fiction makes less use of those 
externals and surroundings that furnish such aid 
in fixing the “atmosphere” of a story, and to 
which Mr. Black, for example, gives his chief at- 
tention. The evolution of character under the 
bent of its own inherent impulses, and as influ- 
enced by the other personalities with which it is 
brought into contact, isolated as far as possible 
from the “ environment ’”—this is the only portion 
of his work that seems really to attract Mr. 
James, or to call for the full exhibition of his 
powers. 

Very different from this is the attitude of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. The description of the starlit 
night in “Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
the weird pictures of the moor in “ The Return 
of the Native” will remain fixed in the reader’s 
memory long after the doings and destinies of 
the several characters that figure in the stories 
have faded into indistinctness ; and Mr. Hardy 
always bestows as careful attention upon the 
surroundings, the accessories, the mz/¢eu, as M. 
Taine would call it, as upon the characters he 
portrays and the incidents he narrates. They 
are not allowed, as is sometimes the case with 
Mr. Black, to furnish the razson d’étre of a story; 
but he never conceives of human actions as oc- 
curring in space, as it were, but always in con- 
nection with some particular place and circum- 
stances which evidently present themselves to his 
mind simultaneously with the conception of the 
actions themselves, and from which he would 
find it difficult to dissociate them. Due to this 
is the vividness of local color that distinguishes 
his stories, and which is generally so marked that 
one can hardly avoid the feeling that the locality 
and the local usages, rather than the personal sit- 
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uations and involvements, dictate the hue and 
furnish the theme of his work. 

This quality, however, is less conspicuous in 
“The Trumpet-Major’’* than in any other of 
Mr. Hardy’s stories that we can recall—possibly 
because the scene of the story is remote in time 
as well asin place. Contemporary life as he has 
actually observed it is what Mr. Hardy has hith- 
erto depicted, but the scene of “The Trumpet- 
Major ’’ is laid at the beginning of the century, 
and some of the most stirring incidents are con- 
nected with the threatened invasion of England 
by Napoleon when he gathered his army and flo- 
tilla at Boulogne. For this reason, perhaps, there 
are an indefiniteness of outline and a vagueness 
of background that are not often observable in 
Mr. Hardy’s work. We do not quite succeed in 
getting the bearing and relation to each other of 
the different localities ; and we have not the usu- 
al feeling that such characters could be found and 
such events occur only in that particular place. 
This is the more noticeable, because Mr. Hardy 
has not attempted to write what is usually meant 
by an historical novel. The language of the story 
is slightly archaic, and there is nothing conscious- 
ly out of keeping; but the sentiment is essentially 
modern and contemporary, and the book is not 
designed primarily as a picture of a period but as 
a record of individual lives. 

Even when regarded as sueh a record, “ The 
Trumpet-Major ” is hardly so effective as its pred- 
ecessors. Except in the rather melodramatic 
“ Pair of Blue Eyes,” Mr. Hardy has always exhib- 
ited a curious reluctance to insist upon his points 
or to urge his meaning upon the reader; but in 
the present instance his deprecatory reticence, his 
quietude of tone, seems to us to be carried too 
far. Thestory of the trumpet-major’s disappoint- 
ment in love, and of his self-abnegation, is as 
pathetic, as touching, as truly tragic, as anything 
in recent fiction, but there is a studious and con- 
tinuous effort on the part of the author to keep 
his narrative of it down to the most humdrum 
level of ordinary every-day life. His practice in 
doing so is no doubt defensible on logical grounds 
—real-life tragedies are not always enacted with 
sceptered pall and flowing draperies, but in just 
such commonplace guise as Mr. Hardy has here 
depicted; yet it must not be forgotten that the 
function of art is not simply to photograph, but 
to concentrate, to intensify, to elevate. It is 
doubtful if the sorrows of Lear himself would 
appear very touching if told over a glass of lem- 
onade, with a smile on the narrator’s lips, an 
omission of all such melodramatic incidents as the 
thunderstorm and the madness, a pausing now 


* The Trumpet-Major. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy. 
Leisure-Hour Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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and then on the humorous aspect of the situa- 
tion, and an implication throughout that such 
experiences but form part of the ordinary human 
lot. The Trumpet-Major is not Lear, of course, 
but his life and death were as genuinely heroic 
in a homely way as any that the imagination of 
the novelist has conceived, and Mr. Hardy seems 
positively afraid lest the reader should perchance 
discover it. 

From what we have said, it will probably be 
inferred that we do not rank “The Trumpet- 
.Major’’ among Mr. Hardy’s successes; yet it is 
a very pleasing story, and in several respects 
easily superior to any other on our list. Its hu- 
mor, for one thing, is almost unique in its sub- 
dued and unobtrusive but incessant play; and 
Maidie Anne is one of those consistently capricious 
specimens of “the complicated sex,” the secret 
of whose waywardly charming personality Mr. 
Hardy alone possesses. Yet, with merits of a 
high order, it hardly seems what we are entitled 
to expect from him whom the death of George 
Eliot has left at the head of English novelists. 

To accord such preéeminence to Mr. Hardy, 
while Mr. Trollope is still alive and furnishing us 
with stories at the regular annual or semi-annual 
intervals, may seem to some invidious as well as 
mistaken; yet one has only to follow our example 
in reading so excellent a specimen of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s work as “ Dr. Wortle’s School” * immedi- 
ately after so inadequate a specimen of Mr. Har- 
dy’s as “ The Trumpet-Major,” in order to realize 
the limitations of Mr. Trollope’s art, perfect as 
it isin its way. In technical accuracy of work- 
manship and in flowing ease and grace of style, 
no other English novelist has surpassed Mr. Trol- 
lope, if, indeed, any has equaled him; but there 
is a prosaic quality about his work, even at its 
best, a lack of imagination and profound feeling, 
and an absence of humor, that make even the 
mechanical facility and the glib worldly wisdom 
seem tiresome and at last repellent. There are 
no other novels, probably, which portray the 
manners and society of the period with such mi- 
nute, literal, realistic precision as those of Mr. 
Trollope—“ Dr. Wortle’s School,” for example, 
is not so mucha picture of contemporary English 
life as a bit of the life itself—but as the old order 
of things passes away, giving place to the new, 
as another epoch with changed manners and sen- 
timents comes on, they will speedily come to pos- 
sess no more interest than so many newspapers 
of the period, or at best an interest which will 
be solely historical or archzological in character. 
Certain surface aspects of human nature are faith- 
fully mirrored in them, but Mr. Trollope has 





* Dr. Wortle’s School. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. Franklin Square Library, New York: Harper & 
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neither created nor depicted a single human being 
about whom the reader has felt even a momen- 
tary flutter of hope, or fear, or sorrow, or despair. 
And even as regards that “ knowledge of human 
nature ’’ with which he is usually credited in such 
large measure, we are inclined to say that pro- 
founder and truer glimpses into it are afforded by 
two or three passages in “ The Trumpet-Major”’ 
than by all that we can recall of Mr. Trollope’s 
copious writings. No doubt commonplace rou- 
tine fills up a large part of the lives of us all; but 
there is no man or woman of whom it can be 
said that such commonplace routine constitutes 
the whole life ; and, if there were, they would be 
no fit subjects for the novelist’s art. - 

All the same, though the art displayed. may 
not be of the highest order, there is a very dis- 
tinct pleasure in reading a story constructed in so 
thoroughly workmanlike and dexterous a manner 
as “Dr. Wortle’s School.” The old apothegm 
that easy reading means hard writing can scarcely 
be credited as applying here; for one feels that 
it costs Mr. Trollope almost no effort to write, as 
it certainly costs the reader very little effort to 
read. Inthe longer stories, as we have already 
intimated, this very facility and fluency sometimes 
becomes tedious ; but in “ Dr. Wortle’s School ’’— 
which is scarcely more than a novelette in dimen- 
sions—the narrative is rapid and animated, and 
the interest never flags. The fact that one of the 
principal characters is an American, and that a 
number of the most critical events are made to 
occur in the United States, will perhaps enhance 
its attractiveness for some. 

In turning to what is apparently the first work 
of a new writer, one naturally looks rather to the 
promise than to the performance, and from this 
point of view “ A Dreamer” is not without title 
to a place in the select series in which it appears.* 
It has such faults as might be expected in the 
work of a beginner. It is a great deal too long; 
its parts are badly adjusted to each other; there 
is more scene-shifting than is demanded by the 
action involved; and the climax of interest comes 
in the middle of the book, causing the last half to 
seem unnecessarily tedious and long drawn out. 
The sentiment, moreover, is slightly fantastic, and 
the agony of a situation which would be sufficient- 
ly painful at best is piled up with a lavish profusion 
and a lingering luxury of woe which would seem 
to imply extreme youth on the part of the author. 
Yet with all these faults, and with others due to 
an apparent slovenliness of execution, the story is 
one over which the reader lingers with pleasure. 
There are a peculiar freshness and freedom about 
it, and the author has really succeeded in paint- 
ing one of the most difficult characters in fiction 


* A Dreamer. By Katharine Wylde. Leisure-Hour 
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—that of a genius who, in spite of many foolish 
sayings and doings, impresses one as a real genius 
entitled to be judged by other than the conven- 
tional standards. Philip Temple, indeed, is al- 
most an original creation, and it is conclusive 
testimony to the skill with which he is drawn 
that, in spite of many inducements to the con- 
trary offered by his conduct, the reader accepts 
him substantially at the author’s valuation. None 
of the other portraits in the book compare with 
this one in finish; but there are curious flashes 
of insight into character, and the style has at 
times a vivacity that almost amounts to wit. 
Another novel in the same series, which re- 
veals the pen of the ready and practiced writer, 
is “Under Slieve-Ban,’* by R. E. Francillon. 
This is a regular Irish story of the Charles Lever 
type, full of gayety and spirits, crowded with 
adventures and “situations,” interesting for its 
narrative rather than for the character-painting, 
piquant, rapid, and humorous. In construction 
and in execution it is a drama rather than a novel, 
and with very few changes might be placed upon 
the stage, where it would be certain to succeed 
by reason of the captivating character of its theme, 
the rapidity of its movement, and the abundance 
and variety of its “thrilling” incidents. It has 
the genuine Celtic lightsomeness that is now rare- 
ly found even in Irish stories ; and though, as we 
have remarked, character-painting is not its 
strong point, there is a very clever and amus- 
ing portrait of Dionysius Rooney, the school- 
master of Dunmoyle, ‘who educated the bare- 
footed boys and girls in ancient history, geometry. 
poetry, and the Latin grammar,” and whose en- 
thusiasm was divided between classic literature 
and his own poetical productions. From begin- 
ning to end there is a sort of effervescence of wit 
and fun, and a collection of “bulls” might be 
made from its pages that would reflect credit 
upon Sir Boyle Roche himself, but which would 
have a freshness and spontaneity not now often 
possessed by those ascribed to “the blundering 
knight.” In this instance, at least, reading in- 
volves no tediousness, and the reader. will be in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Rooney, that 
“In every station 
Of the Irish nation 
For his occupation 
No poet can 

Find one more plazin’ 

Than the bliss amazin’ 

Where I take my aise in 

UNDER SLIEVE-BAN,” 


_ The fluent readiness of the practiced writer is 
‘also exhibited by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, and “The 
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Rebel of the Family ”’ * starts off with a glibness 
and animation that are somewhat deceptive, in- 
asmuch as they promise more than is actually 
fulfilled in the sequence. The current of narra- 
tive and comment glides along so smoothly that 
after a time the movement becomes monotonous, 
and the reader finds himself wishing for a little 
more variety in the scenery and a little less seren- 
ity in the emotions. The feeling is aggravated 
by reason of the length of the story, which is spun 
out and prolonged even beyond the limits allowed 
to three-volume novels; but it is due also to the 
nature of its theme and the manner of its treat- 
ment. ‘The story has a purpose, and its purpose 
is to denounce and discredit that spirit of caste 
which is no doubt one of the darkest blots upon 
the fair face of English society; but, though it is 
very keen in its exposure of certain phases of 
worldliness, particularly as exhibited by fashion- 
able mothers of marriageable daughters, one can 
not feel that the method she has adopted is a 
very effective one or very much to the purpose 
which she has in view. She has made her hero- 
ine (the embodiment of her argument) so unat- 
tractive—not merely in the physical sense ; since 
Jane Eyre, this no longer matters—that we do not 
find ourselves taking her part with any zeal in the — 
difficulties that arise, but, on the contrary, often 
sympathize with her sisters in the feeling that, if 
it is necessary to be like Perdita in order to rebel 
against the received social dogmas, it is better on 
the whole to conform. The truth is, however, 
that Mrs. Linton’s mistake lies much deeper than 
the mere art (or lack of it) exhibited in her por- 
trait. Perdita is the material out of which “suf- 
frage-shriekers”’ and woman’s-rights agitators 
are made; not the impulsive sentimentalist who 
would marry beneath her because she “ honored 
nothing so much as human worth and the truth 
of things, and that love which alone makes our 
life divine.” Such a figure adds piquancy and 
picturesqueness to a narrative which stands very 
much in need of “color’’; but it goes but a very 
little way toward vindicating “rebels” or giving 
dignity to “rebellion.” 

The different attitude of different artists to- 
ward the same theme may be observed by com- 
paring George Macdonald’s “Mary Marston” t 
with Mrs. Linton’s “ Rebel of the Family”; for, 
though Mr. Macdonald takes a much wider range, 
the subject of the two stories is substantially iden- 
tical—the insignificance of mere worldly station 
or antecedents in comparison with the intrinsic 
qualities of the individual human being. Mrs. 
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Linton, as we have seen, takes the purely secular 
view of the matter, accepts happiness as the test 
of conduct, and bestows not even a passing glance 
upon religion or ethics. Indeed, her books would 
serve as proof of the truth of a recent sugges- 
tion in these pages, that contemporary English 
fiction shows no indication whatever of being 
produced among a people upon whom either 
Christianity or any other religion has a hold. 
The sacred right of self-assertion—of living out 
the individual life in accordance. with natural 
bent and aptitudes, without being fettered by re- 
strictions imposed by others—this is the lesson 
of her latest story; and love is the crown and 
the reward of her heroine’s sufferings and strug- 
gles. In ‘“ Mary Marston” Mr. Macdonald treats 
the subject mainly from the religious side, his 
test of character and worth being goodness in 
the religious sense, and his object being to show 
that the Christian ideal can and ‘should be ap- 
plied to the practical conduct of every-day life. 
Where Perdita’s passionate soul would have 
surged up in a tumult of anger and revolt, Mary 
Marston bows her head in submissive humility, 
asserting herself by kind deeds rather than by 
violent words; imputations and slights which 
would have stirred Perdita to bitter scorn and 
voluble wrath are met by Mary with a silent 
prayer for self-control; and, when Perdita would 
have hurled defiance, Mary preaches a sermon. 
Mary, indeed, is the sort of person in whom it is 
difficult to feel any very human interest, and, 
with all her faults, Perdita takes a much closer 
hold upon our sympathies; but Mr. Macdonald’s 
insight as a poet and skill as an artist save him 
from the worst faults of religious fiction. Like 
Mr. Roe, he holds that the novel furnishes as 
good a medium as the pulpit for preaching the 
“truths of salvation,” but he comprehends the 
difference between preaching arid precepts and 
teaching by fruitful example, and he knows hu- 
man nature as well as the ten commandments. 
The didactic habit has increased upon him greatly 
since those earlier stories which were almost 
purely works of imaginative art; yet, in the case 
of “‘ Mary Marston,” the very reader who is most 
repelled by the obtrusiveness of its moral and 
the exaltation of its tone will admit that it con- 
tains descriptive passages of which any writer 
might be proud, and touches of that nature which 
makes the whole world kin. 

He will be more reluctant to make such an 
admission in the case of “‘ My Marriage,’ * though 
the author has chosen a subject and a method of 
treatment, success in which would imply a sub- 
tile acquaintance with the workings of the hu- 
man heart. The story is of a young woman 
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who, having married without love, and fretting 
under the restraints of wedlock, so conducts her- 
self as to alienate her husband’s affection (as she 
supposes), and then discovers that she is pas- 
sionately in Jove with him. The situation is a 
striking one, and might have been so treated as 
to be truly tragic and moving: at first, indeed, 
our sympathies are keenly aroused; but we get 
tired after a while of “ pained eyes”’ and “ grieved 
looks” and “wistful glances” and “ quivering 
lips” and “piteous sighs,” and find ourselves 
longing for one wholesome breath of perverse 
natural sentiment. The husband is one of those 
impossible “women’s men” never met with save 
in fiction, and who arouse in male readers a 
mingled sentiment of contempt and amusement ; 
and the heroine is wofully unequal to the de- 
mands of the author’s conception. We do not 
much trouble ourselves in real life with the 
whims and fantasies of light-headed young wo- 
men, and why should we be expected to do so 
when we encounter them in a novel? If we 
should meet such a woman as Madgie in actual 
life, our impatience would probably be too keen 
for us to listen to even a passing chat upon her 
“situation,” and why should we be expected to 
follow her in print from day to day through all 
the phases of her perversity and silliness? It is 
impossible to feel very strongly about troubles 
which one lucid moment of common sense on 
either side, or one straightforward word, would 
relegate to the limbo of morbid sentiment. On 
the whole, the book is a failure, because it can 
not arouse the sort of interest at which the au- 
thor aims; yet it is not without merit of a certain 
kind. It is cleverly constructed, and runs off as 
smoothly and trippingly as could be desired, 
showing scarcely any traces of amateur work- 
manship; but it is thoroughly conventional and 
commonplace. 

From such work, unsatisfactory even when at 
its best, it is a pleasure to turn to a novel by 
Mrs. Oliphant, which, though it may not possess 
much freshness for those who are familiar with 
the copious line of its predecessors, can always 
be depended upon to prove entertaining, and to 
widen, even when it does not deepen, our knowl- 
edge of human nature. ‘He that Will Not when 
he May’ * exhibits the usual qualities of her 
stories, and maintains a continuity of interest that 
is somewhat surprising in view of the low key in 
which it is pitched. It is a charming picture of 
that upper stratum of English middle-class life 
which Mrs. Oliphant has always portrayed so 
well, and it shows conclusively that the author’s 
hand has as yet lost none of its cunning. 
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Another veteran novelist whose work may 
always be depended upon to reach a certain level 
of merit is Miss Charlotte M. Yonge; and “ Love 
and Life’ * is a new testimony to the versatility 
of her resources. It is an historical novel, but 
its key-note is found in the author’s remark at 
the outset, that “the feelings of a retired officer 
of the nineteenth century expecting the return of 
his daughters from the first gayety of the young- 
est darling are probably not dissimilar to those 
of Major Delavie, in the earlier half of the seven- 
teen hundreds, as he sat in the deep bay-window 
of his bedroom, though he wore a green-velvet 
nightcap, and his whole provision of mental food 
consisted of half a dozen worn numbers of the 
‘Tatler’ and a ‘Gazette’ a fortnight old.” In 
spite of costume and modes of life, human nature 
and national character vary but little ; and, but for 
the melodramatic character of some of its inci- 
dents, “ Love and Life’ would answer very well 
as a love-story of our own day. As it is, it reads 
like one of Richardson’s brobdingnagian romances 
compressed in size and told with the business- 
like directness of the modern novelist. Aurelia is 
a genuine Richardsonian heroine, and the reader 
may here catch the flavor of eighteenth-century 
romance without plowing through the ponder- 
ous folios in which for the most part it lies en- 
tombed. 

Also historical, in the sense that its scene is 
laid in a period five hundred years back, is Wil- 
helmine von Hillern’s “The Hour will Come: 
A Tale of an Alpine Cloister.” + In truth, how- 
ever, it belongs to no particular period or place, 
but is one of those intense stories of passion and 
suffering, of sin and its expiation, which repre- 
sent nothing that could have happened anywhere 
at any time, but which shake the soul and fire 
the imagination. Such a story has almost no- 
thing in common with the modern novel, which 
aims to give a realistic and recognizable picture 
of actual life: its scale of portraiture is gigan- 
tesque, its characters are demigods or demons, 
the emotions which it depicts are superhuman in 
their intensity, and its situations conform not to 
the probable or the possible, but to the dramatic 
unity of the author’s conception. To read it 
after reading such stories as constitute the aver- 
age of current fiction is like reading Dante after 
one of Owen Meredith’s society platitudes ; and 
one feels almost appalled at the imagination that 
could deliberately torture itself with such a cre- 
ation. In point of artistic finish the present 
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story is inferior to the author’s earlier one 
(“ Geier-Wally ”), but it exhibits the same con- 
centrated power of intense and impassioned feel- 
ing. 

As we began our article with a novel of which 


_Mr. Henry James, Jr., is the author, we may end 


it not inappropriately with one of which he is to 
a certain extent the subject ; for there can hardly 
be a doubt that Mr. James is the original of Clif- 
ford Dix, the “international” novelist who figures 
inconspicuously in “The Head of Medusa.” * 
There is an unmistakable spice of malice in the 
sketch, and, if it had not already been pointed 
out, we should feel a delicacy in insisting upon 
the identification; but those who may have re- 
sented the somewhat supercilious frankness of 
Mr. James’s strictures upon the American girl 
abroad will be apt to see a touch of retributive 
justice in the pungent irony of the following 


paragraph : 


“He was not in the habit of manufacturing con- 
versation for the benefit of every girl who was thrown 
in his way. He was a man consciously capable of 
extremely refined pleasures, which he afterward de- 
scribed with curious nicety of epithet. His mind 
was kept anxiously on the alert for the most appro- 
priate emotions, His critics accused him sometimes 
of considering existence like a series of brilliant 
magazine articles, and contributing his own share 
with perhaps too vivid a realization of clear-cut im- 
pression and epigram. But these were probably the 
same people who complained that he wrote like a 
man who examined the passions through an eye- 
glass. His books were impartially international. 
He was carefully cultivated ; he had spent all his 
life in examining great things ; and, in point of fact, 
he was certainly quite unerring in his accuracy as 
to those differentiating details of dress, card-leaving, 
and speech which are the final cause of American 
civilization, He was invariably just in his strictures. 
He had a social reputation of being very severe. 
He had, indeed, at various times, made several cut- 
ting remarks upon the American Continent ; but in 
commenting upon this fact the best people always 
added, ‘But he has been so much abroad, you 
know.’” 


Notwithstanding the pains thus taken to in- 
troduce him properly, Mr. Dix plays but a minor 
part in a story which is too tragic for satire and 
too intense for playfulness. In neither of her 
previous stories does the author take a very 
cheerful view of life; but in “The Head of Me- 
dusa ”’ she seems to have set herself deliberately 
to imagine a situation as harrowing as could be 
conceived, and then to depict it with all the force 
which lies in her rich resources of expression, 
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and with every cumulative touch of incident or 
circumstance that could accentuate its appeal to 
the reader’s feelings. This, indeed, is the artistic 
defect of the book. There are some stories— 
that of Maggie Tulliver, for example, in “ The 
Mill on the Floss ’’—in which the pathos seems 
to arise out of the situation with the inexorable 
fatality of a natural law; and there are others 
in which the pathos seems to be simply one of 
the author’s deliberately chosen literary devices. 
These latter, of course, are never pathetic in the 
profoundest and truest sense ; and it is because 


the reader suspects “ The Head of Medusa” to 
belong to this class that he refuses to surrender 
himself utterly to the feeling of passionate pity 
which it arouses, dwelling with more insistence 
than he otherwise would be inclined to do upon 
the only element of relief which the story affords 
—the solemnly picturesque background of the 
Eternal City. Yet the book is not one to be dis- 
missed with a curt phrase of either commenda- 
tion or condemnation. It has power in it, and 
that indefinable something for which genius is, 
perhaps, as good a name as any. 





Cidind Sule: Oued Pittsn 


OUR years !—and didst thou stay above ' 
The ground, which hides thee now, but four ? 
And all that life, and all that love, 
Were crowded, Geist ! into no more ? 


Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Called us to pet thee or to praise, 

Dear little friend! at every turn ? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 

Had they indeed no longer span, 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seemed surging the Virgilian cry,* 
The sense of tears in mortal things— 


That steadfast, mournful strain, consoled 

By spirits gloriously gay, 

And temper of heroic mold— 

What, was four years their whole short day P 


Yes, only four !—and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature, with her countless sum 


Of figures, with her fullness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 

Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 





* Sunt lacrime rerum! 


Stern law of every mortal lot ! 

Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of second life I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go, 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst throw, 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 


Yet would we keep thee in our heart— 
Would fix our favorite on the scene, 
Nor let thee utterly depart 

And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 

On lips that rarely form them now; 

While to each other we rehearse: 

Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst thou! 


We stroke thy broad brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair, 

We greet thee by the window-pane, 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair; 


We see the flaps of thy large ears 
Quick raised to ask which way we go; 


_ Crossing the frozen lake, appears 


Thy small black figure on the snow ! 


Nor to us only art thou dear 

Who mourn thee in thine English home ; 
Thou hast thine absent master’s tear, 
Dropped by the far Australian foam. 
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Thy memory lasts both here and there, 
And thou shalt live as long as we. 
And after that—thou dost not care! 

In us was all the world to thee. 


Yet, fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond our own 
We strive to carry down thy name, 
By mounded turf, and graven stone. 


We lay thee, close within our reach, 

Here, where the grass is smooth and warm, 
Between the holly and the beech, 

Where oft we watched thy couchant form, 


Asleep, yet lending half an ear 

To travelers on the Portsmouth road— 
There choose we thee, O guardian dear, 
Marked with a stone, thy last abode ! 


Then some, who through this garden pass, 
When we too, like thyself, are clay, 

Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 

And stop before the stone, and say : 


People who lived here long ago 

Did by this stone, ct seems, intend 

To name for future times to know 

The dachs-hound, Getst, ther little friend. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD (fortnightly Review). 
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EOPLE who have been watching the contro- 
versy as to the authorship of the Shakespearean 
plays—a controversy, no doubt, nearly confined to a 
few critics—have doubtless been amused by the at- 
tempt in the last ‘‘ North American Review,” on the 
part of the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, to turn the 
tables on the Baconites by raising the question, “‘ Did 
Shakespeare write Bacon’s works?” Mr. Clarke 
thinks that all the proofs advanced to establish the 
Bacon authorship of the plays known as Shakespeare’s 
can easily be reversed. “I am inclined to think,” 
he says, ‘‘ that if we are to believe that one man was 
the author of the plays and the philosophy, it is 
much more probable that Shakespeare wrote the 
works of Bacon than that Bacon wrote the works of 
Shakespeare. For there is no evidence that Bacon 
was a poet as well as a philosopher, but there is am- 
ple evidence that Shakespeare was a philosopher as 
well as a poet.” Mr. Clarke makes two or three 
happy hits, especially in showing how often great 
poets have been philosophers, enumerating Milton, 
Petrarch, Goethe, Voltaire, Lucretius, and Coleridge ; 
and he meets the question asked by Judge Holmes 
and others, how Shakespeare came to cease writing 
plays when he returned to Stratford, by showing that 
he was probably then writing, or aiding Bacon to 
write, the ever-famous ‘‘ Novum Organum.” But it 
is not our purpose now to follow Mr. Clarke through 
his ingenious arguments, all of which are advanced 
with the utmost gravity, but to make a slight contri- 
bution on our own part to the interesting discussion, 
We recently had occasion to read anew nearly all 

of Shakespeare’s plays ; and coming to them thus 
afresh, in a continuous succession, we were struck 
with what seemed to us marked differences of style. 
The attempt to establish identity of style by collat- 


ing certain words and phrases is not of much weight 
in our judgment. There is always a common vo- 
cabulary at any given period from which all writers 
draw ; and every age has its distinct characteristics, 
Much of what is called Shakespearean is simply 
Elizabethan. Style can be determined only by the 
general impression, by distinctive coloring, by a 
nameless consensus which can be recognized much 
easier than analyzed or explained ; and it seems to 
us that if any one will read “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
for instance. and then follow it with “ As You Like 
It,” he must be impressed with their distinct differ- 
ences of style. A similar contrast is obvious between 
“Julius Cesar” or ‘‘ Coriolanus ” and ‘‘ Cymbeline” 
and even ‘‘ Hamlet.” If there is any good founda- 
tion for what we are saying, it is an argument, of 
course, against both the Bacon assumption and the 
generally accepted theory of the authorship of the 
plays. Mr. Clarke classifies Appleton Morgan, 
whose articles on this subject appeared in these pages, 
with those critics who attribute the authorship of 
the plays to Bacon; but Mr. Morgan scarcely does 
this, his assumption being that Bacon, Raleigh, and 
other intellectual men, wrote the plays originally, 
which Shakespeare prepared and adapted for the 
stage. It is known that the theatres of that period 
kept one or more poets permanently in their employ, 
and that in the intellectual fermentation of the time 
young lawyers, and men of learning generally, wrote 
for the stage, that being nearly the sole channel for 
literary activity. One can see how naturally plays 
from many aspirants would come into the hands of 
Manager Shakespeare ; how crude in some particu- 
lars even the best of them would be ; how often the 
tact and experience of an intelligent manager would 
be exercised—altering, amending, enlarging, curtail- 
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ing, giving to the production felicitous touches here 
and there, strengthening a character or a scene. We 
know that this is just what Shakespeare did to many 
plays written before his time, the reconstructed dra- 
mas bearing his name solely. Plays doubtless grew 
up in the way we have indicated then, just as it is 
known they do now, by the conjunction of actor and 
writer. We can, by this hypothesis, account for the 
differences of style we have mentioned, and for the 
occasional learning that is supposed to have been be- 
yond Shakespeare’s reach ; and this explains how it is 
that Shakespeare stopped writing plays after his with- 
drawal from the management of the Globe Theatre. 

But there is one thing that makes against’ this 
suggestion, as regards some of the plays at least. 
Critics may disagree as to resemblances and differ- 
ences of style, but in one feature a number of Shake- 
speare’s plays are wholly unique: they not only tran- 
scend every contemporary play, but everything in 
imaginative literature since. This is the distinctly 
Shakespearean group of female characters—Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Imogen, Viola, Miranda, Beatrice, Ju- 
liet, Isabella, Desdemona, Ophelia. Here we have 
a superb and wonderful sisterhood unmatched any- 
where, and fairly unmatchable. With all the differ- 
ent characteristics these exquisite creations present, 
they have some things in common, some delightful 
and admirable qualities that none of Shakespeare’s 
contemporary dramatists bestowed upon their hero- 
ines—absolute purity and womanly delicacy in every 
case, which in some instances are united with brill- 
iant vivacity and wit. The latter is a conjunction 
not to be found elsewhere in that period, and it is 
rare at any time. By these women Shakespeare 
separates himself distinctly from every other Eliza- 
bethan playwright. These exquisite creations must 
have come from one mind only ; no resemblances or 
differences of style or literary form, no question of 
learning or opportunity, have any weight beside the 
significance of this fact. The hand that limned 
Portia was inevitably the hand that created Rosa- 
lind; the mind that pictured Imogen evolved the 
lovely figure of Miranda. There is, it is true, no- 
thing in Shakespeare’s life or character, so far as 
we know them, that reveals a special fitness for cre- 
ations so rare and glorious ; but, then, there is no- 
thing in Bacon either by which we can establish a 
parentage for them in him. 

There is another fact that operates against the 
Bacon theory—a fact that is fairly fatal to it, as it 
seems to us, Bacon was a statesman, a member of 
Parliament, for a long period the crown-lawyer, a 
man of affairs, a close observer of his times. Before 
Shakespeare died there was the beginning of the up- 
heaval that thirty-three years after brought the head 
of Charles to the block. The gunpowder plot had 
occurred ; the battle between the old religion and 
the new was nearly at its fiercest; there were new 
ideas leavening the whole social body, and new con- 
ceptions of the rights of individuals and the powers 
of government. The struggle between the Commons 
and the sovereign was approaching ; the din of con- 
flict was in the air, and everywhere there were strange 


commotions. Yet of all this turbulence the plays 
of Shakespeare reflect nothing. No one could sup- 
pose from them that political and religious agitation 
was convulsing the land, that a new epoch of thought 
was dawning. Bacon, as a philosopher, writing the 
‘*Novum Organum,” would naturally exclude from 
his horizon the agitations of the hour ; but Bacon as 
a dramatist, dealing with events and the passions of 
men, could scarcely have failed to depict, in some of 
its phases, the great contest that had already begun, 
and which was so soon to arm the whole land in two 
hostile forces. We can imagine Shakespeare, or any 
of the poets of the period, living with their dreams 
and devoted to their purely literary purposes, dealing 
with human passion in its universal aspects, and 
writing unconscious of the political turmoil around 
them ; but we can not easily think of Bacon doing 
this, whose ‘‘ whole time and thought,” as Mr. Clarke 
says, “were required to trace and frustrate the con- 
spiracies with which the kingdom was full.” A man 
in his position must have felt the extent of the po- 
litical unrest ; he must have seen the cloud on the 
verge that was soon to spread over the heavens ; and 
this conflict of ideas would assuredly have shown it- 
self in some of his creations. 

Arguments to show that Bacon could not have 
written Shakespeare may seem idle ; but it must be 
remembetfed that the authorship of the plays is at 
best perplexing, and that some minds look upon the 
whole Shakespearean story as full of doubt; and 
hence the points we have made may be worth con- 
sideration. 


It is very generally assumed that women are 
superior to men in their intuitions. We are told 
continually by novelists, social essayists, and would- 
be philosophers of the drawing-room, that, while man 
is forced to reach his conclusions by laborious pro- 
cesses of reasoning, woman leaps to hers by swift 
and unerring intuition. This thing has been as- 
serted so often that many people accept it as a mat- 
ter of course ; we do not remember, indeed, of ever 
hearing the assertion disputed, or of meeting in any 
writings of an attempt to examine its foundations. 
Nevertheless, we believe the theory to be entirely 
without support. There is not only not the slightest 
evidence in its favor, but all the facts distinctly in- 
dicate that there is no such thing. 

To declare that women have the power of per- 
ceiving facts or acquiring true knowledge by intui- 
tion is to endow them with a sixth sense, to equip 
them in a way that must necessarily give them an 
advantage over men in pretty nearly all the affairs 
of life. Insuch a case women would be safer guides 
than men in almost everything, and especially in 
those things unsusceptible of proof, in which we are 
necessarily governed by our impressions. Women - 
ought to be, admitting the theory to be true, much 
better judges of character than men. They would 
be furnished with means for more prompt decision 
in many emergencies. They would make fewer 
mistakes in social questions. They would be better 
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protected against the designs of scoundrels. They 
would be less susceptible to delusions of the senses, 
and less easily led away by false logic. Intuitional 
perceptions being the operation of a natural force, 
women who possess them would not only be able 
to reach results sooner than men, but their conclu- 
sions would be more sound and trustworthy—for to 
reason rightly requires training and experience, and 
consequently, while men with little experience and 
no training would stumble greatly in their efforts to 
sift evidence and arrive at the truth, women would 
commonly be right off-hand. 

To state the proposition fully is really to prove 
its absurdity. But let us see how intuition serves 
woman in affairs generally. We have never been 
able to detect in the other sex a special fitness for 
dealing with the problems of life, big or little. If 
women have intuitional perceptions, they ought to 
be very successful speculators, and, though they can 
not well go into Wall Street themselves, Wall Street 
men would be sure in such case to act solely by the 
advice and direction of their wives ; and, if married 
brokers availed themselves of this power at their 
hand, they would soon drive bachelor brokers out 
of the field—or, at least, into matrimony. If it 
were true, no politician would ever make a move 
without first having consulted the intuitions of some 
accomplished woman. Women have sometimes act- 
ed wise parts in politics, and some successful men 
have acknowledged the happy aid rendered by 
their wives; but in these occasional instances the 
women have possessed superior intellect and good 
reasoning powers; they have, we may be sure, aid- 
ed the men along the lines the men have worked ; 
they have helped them to their ends by the high- 
way of reason and judgment, and not seduced them 
into morasses by promises of mysterious short cuts. 
In ordinary business there is no evidence that in- 
tuition is worth anything, much less equal in value 
to experience, or that it in any way can be substi- 
tuted for it. The trader, man or woman, who, in- 
stead of studying the market, bought and sold by 
intuition, would soon go to wreck. In domestic 
life women do not secure more trusty friends than 
men do; they are not more successful than men in 
selecting servants; they do not adjust themselves 
more happily to the tempers and failings of com- 
panions, nor more quickly perceive the consequences 


of a misspoken word, nor read character more ac-. 


curately, nor exhibit more insight into the future, 
than the masculine sex does. In all these things 
there are great differences in individuals, but there 
is no evidence on record or attainable to show that 
the difference separates along the line of sex; and 
it is notoriously the woman and not the man who 
is deceived by the soft manners and oily preten- 
sions of the quack; it is the woman always who 
is overcome by the hypocritical unction of the Rev. 
Honeymans. 

And now we reach the most decided test of all. 
The most important event in the life of a woman is 
the selection of a husband. In nothing else would a 
power of intuitional perception have a better oppor- 
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tunity to evince itself, or be of greater service to the 
possessor. This may be fairly called a crucial test ; 
and the moment we apply it we see that the theory 
falls to the ground utterly. That men, who con- 
fessedly are without intuitions, often make sad mis- 
takes in selecting their life-companions, we all know ; 
but do they err as frequently as women do? Men 
are often fascinated by bad women, deluded by self- 
ish, wrong-hearted women; but of all hopelessly 
blind creatures there is none to equal a young wo- 
man enamored of an unworthy man. Sometimes it 
is a smooth and plausible rake ; sometimes a showy, 
innately vulgar fellow with bad habits and atrocious 
tastes ; sometimes a man whose fiber is coarse, and 
who is sure to develop into a brutal and tyrannical 
master; sometimes it is a man whose cold and self- 
ish heart is for the moment concealed under an affec- 
tation of sympathy and affection. In whatever guise 
the deceiver comes, the woman, in a majority of in- 
stances, is utterly deluded. She fails to see the 
mask, or to detect the real character that it hides. 
She refuses to listen to reason; she will not believe 
the wise catitions of her friends; she rejects evi- 
dence ; she will not listen to admonitions or warn- 
ings ; she insists upon trusting to her intuitions, 
so called, and as a consequence her happiness is 
wrecked for life. 

It is monstrous for people who ought to know bet- 
ter to talk of womanly intuitions in face of facts like 
these. They do incalculable injury. Instead of show- 
ing that reason is the only safe dependence, that all | 
persons must be wary of hasty impressions, that we 
can not trust any guide but sound judgment, young 
women are brought up with the notion that they are 
endowed with a special talisman, that they possess 
an occult, mysterious, short-hand method of getting 
at facts; that they are not obliged to sift evidence 
and weigh circumstances, but have only to trust im- 
plicitly to certain implanted impulses or instincts— 
and as a result they too frequently make appalling 
and irretrievable mistakes. There never was a more 
unfounded, brazen, audacious humbug than this the- 
ory of womanly intuitions, and, as it is infinitely 
mischievous, those who affirm it ought to be brought 
sharply to the bar of a revised public opinion. 





WE have a number of critics whose profession it 
is to expound the principles of art, but we greatly 
need a few skillful pens to explain the criticisms. 
As we go on, if we depend upon critical writers, we 
shall never any of us arrive at settled convictions or 
trustworthy impressions as to what art is and what it 
isnot. If we imagine a person anxious to arrive at 
an understanding of art, and yet of acautious and 
skeptical temperament, we can surmise the perplexity 
he must feel at much that he hears and reads. What, 
for instance, would be made of a criticism, written 
by acritic of reputation for one of our New York 
journals, which declares as follows: ‘‘One of our 
annual art exhibitions is wont to display plenty of 
love for Nature with but little thought about her. 
Its most conspicuous contributors have a real affec- 
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‘tion for the beauty of the external world, but they 
do not penetrate much beyond the crust. The ob- 
vious is their realm; they show us what the most 
stupid of us can see for ourselves, Outside phe- 
nomena attract and detain them ; they are pictorial 
materialists, insensible to the souls of things. They 
are the spokesmen of the external, not the prophets 
of the internal. Neither analysts nor synthesists, 
neither penetrative nor imaginative, they content 
themselves with reporting the aspects of surfaces.” 
This has an authoritative air, and it evidently 
comes from one who has made a study of art—if not 
of nature. But let us imagine our supposititious in- 
quirer refusing to content himself with the aspect of 
this criticism, and trying to penetrate its surface, to 
borrow a phrase or two from the critic. Of course, 
if there are painters who are spokesmen of the exter- 
nal aspects of nature only, and others who are proph- 
ets of its internal spirit, then the latter must obvi- 
ously be much greater artists. But what is this in- 
ternal spirit? How is it separated from outside 
phenomena? What are the special qualities not 
revealed in surfaces that certain gifted men discover 
and express? An anxious inquirer would naturally 
ask these questions, and we may amuse ourselves by 
seeing where an attempt to answer them will lead us. 
When any one is contemplating a scene in na- 
ture, he is impressed by the variety and beauty of 
form, by the infinite gradations and felicitous con- 
trasts of color, by the vivid effects of ght and 
shadow, by the rich differences of texture, by the 
mellowing influences of the atmosphere, by a sense 
of expansion that comes from sface. These are the 
things that every artist studies and endeavors to re- 
produce; and the success of the painter in each 
case will depend upon his skill in mastering relative- 
ly all the different conditions presented to him. If 
he enters too minutely into every detail, his picture, 
by the multiplication of particulars, will, as a whole, 
lose all resemblance ; if he omits those particulars 
that are necessary to make up the sense of the whole, 
his picture will lack truth and virility. The artist 
must have a strong capacity for seeing all that is be- 
fore him, and an artistic perception that enables him 
to decide rightly the separate circumstances that he 
must either reject or subordinate. If he is of a 
cold, dull mind, he works patiently on, photographi- 
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cally copying what he sees; if he is of an imagina- 
tive, susceptible nature, he seizes salient beauties, he 
enriches an effect here, he suppresses one there, he 
throws into the composition ideas drawn from for- 
mer experiences. But what possible thing can he 
put on his canvas that is not a “report of surfaces?” 
He begins with form; no man can inyent lines or 
combinations of lines that are not in nature, and 
they have no possible characteristics that are not 
external. He proceeds to color, and is here so be- 
wildered and embarrassed by the richness of nature, 
the exquisite gradations that no skill can master, the 
overwhelming loveliness of tints that his pigments 
can only hint at, that he is in despair—but color, 
nevertheless, is a thing of surfaces. He next strug- 
gles with texture. How can he suggest the tooth of 
the rock, the edge of the bark, the porcelain of the 
rose, is his problem—and texture is the very crust 
of things, beyond which it is not his mission to pene- 
trate. Light and shade, and atmosphere, are simply 
external things that modify other external things, 
that either soften or make contrasts, define or blend 
lines, articulate foregrounds or mellow distances. If 
after form, color, texture, light and shade, atmos- 
phere, and space—all being external aspects—there 
are other conditions, what are they? How is the 
“soul of things” expressed otherwise than by obvi- 
ous phenomena? If a thing is not obvious, how is 
it detected? Are there spiritual landscapes similar 
to the alleged spiritual photographs? Is the soul 
of things a ghost that prophets or seers only can be- 
hold? Ina group of trees there is marvelous beau- 
ty : remove light and shade, and the picture becomes 
dull ; extinguish color, and its charm has almost 
gone; obliterate interlacing lines, and it is charac- 
terless ; but according to our critic there is a soul 
left. Well, this soul must be the sort of divinity 
that we see in a telegraph-pole or a wood-pile! 
No: it is certain that criticisms such as we have 
quoted are simply rhapsodies. There is no internal 
soul of things separable from the aspects of things ; 
the difference we find in the works of painters is 
not an imaginary line of this character—it is the 
difference of power, the difference between one who 
sees and comprehends vigorously and one who feebly 
or only half sees, the difference between susceptibil- 
ity and unsusceptibility. 





Slotes for Deuders. 


6 IBERIA IN EUROPE” is the title of a re- 

cent book of travel from the English press, 
which consists of a visit by two enthusiastic omi- 
. thologists, Mr. Seebohm and Mr. Harvie-Brown, to 
the breeding-grounds, in northeastern Russia, of the 
birds that visit middle and southern Europe from 
the north. The breeding-places of the gray plover, 
the little stint, the sanderling, the curlew, the sand- 
piper, the knot, and Bewick’s swan, all visitors to the 
British Isles, were undiscovered, and had long been 


a problem with field naturalists. Mr. Seebohm and 
Mr. Harvie-Brown had been led by their respective 
observations in former northern explorations to be- 
lieve that the Petchora River, which runs its course 
through European Siberia, was virgin ground orni- 
thologically, and that there would be found the 
breeding-grounds of many species of migratory birds. 
The Petchora, it may be believed, is sufficiently in- 
accessible, and our travelers went’ through a variety 
of adventures in their pursuit, which nothing but 
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their enthusiasm for science could have sweetened. 
They traveled for nearly a thousand miles on sledges, 
unfortunately starting a little late, so that often the 
runners of the sledge sank deep in the softening 
snow of spring, but at last arrived at their destina- 
tion, Ust Zylma, a small town situated at the junc- 
tion of the Zylma with the Petchora, The summer 
burst upon them in May, and they devoted them- 
selves earnestly to their purpose. They often slept 
roughly, fared meagerly, and were nearly devoured 
by mosquitoes ; but they found the eggs of the gray 
plover, the little stint, and Bewick’s swan, whose 
breeding-places had hitherto escaped discovery, they 
added several birds to the European list which had 
either never been found in Europe before or only 
doubtfully so ; they made many observations of great 
importance and interest ; and they collected, besides, 
more than a thousand skins, with no less than six 
hundred eggs. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S “ Cervantes,” which forms one 
of the series of “ Foreign Classics for English Read- 
ers,’ supplies an interesting history of Cervantes’s 
brave but restless and struggling life—a story, famil- 
lar as readers are with ‘ Don Quixote,” that is little 
known. Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra came of 
an ancient and illustrious family. Rich his family 
had never been, and at the time of his birth they 
were undoubtedly very poor. Of his youth little 
can be ascertained. It seems probable, indeed, that 
Cervantes’s condition in life was very much like that 
of the deluded but noble gentleman, Sefior Quixava, 
afterward Don Quixote de la Mancha. After his 
twentieth year he fought under Don John of Austria 
at a time when, as Mrs. Oliphant puts it, “ the Turk, 
who was far more alarming and dangerous than the 
wildest imagination could figure the Russian now, 
was rampant in the Mediterranean.” In the engage- 
ment at Lepanto, when Spain, Venice, and the Papal 
States, allied together, defeated the Turks, Cervantes 
took an active part, and nearly lost his life. The 
poet-soldier was, indeed, desperately wounded on 
this occasion. He received two gunshot-wounds in 
his breast and one in his left hand, which deprived 
him of the use of it for the rest of his life. Alto- 
gether, he seems to have passed some five or six 
years in actual campaigning. After this his thoughts 
turned homeward, and, accompanied by a few other 
gentlemen, who had gained distinction in the war, 
he set sail for Spain. One of his companions was 
the ex-Governor of La Goletta, and “ unconscious 
godfather of the Quixote of the future.” When in 
mid-sea they fell in with a Moorish squadron, com- 
manded by a Barbary corsair, and the whole party 
were captured. The story of Cervantes’s captivity— 
full of incident as it was—forms one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in his life. After five and a half 
years spent in chains, during which time he made 
many unsuccessful attempts to escape, he obtained 
his deliverance. On reaching home he found his 
father dead, and his sisters absorbed in their own 
family cares. There were none, therefore, to wel- 
come the return of the penniless and almost forgot- 
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ten soldier. However, his reputation for poetical 
talent was shortly established by the publication of 
“Galatea,” a prolonged and endless pastoral, in which 
shepherd meets shepherd, and “ lovely shepherdesses 
all flowered and ribboned drive many a gentle swain 
to despair.” ‘It would be,” Mrs. Oliphant says, 
“almost as difficult to give an outline of his ‘ Galatea’ 
as of the ‘Arabian Nights’ or the ‘ Decameron’ of 
Boccaccio.” Although he wrote six books of this 
pastoral, it is only a fragment ; and it was always a 
favorite idea of Cervantes to add to it something 
more before his death, which was never fulfilled. In 
1584, four years after his return from captivity, Cer- 
vantes married a lady who came of a very old but 
impoverished family. Besides her blue blood, Donna 
Catalina de Pulazos brought her husband “ four or 
five vineyards, an orchard, as well as forty-five hens, 
a cock, and a good deal of furniture.” With this 
extensive provision the young couple began their 
matrimonial career, and Cervantes worked more 
regularly at his literary occupations. He seems 
never to have had much money at his command, and 
later on he was employed as collector of royal taxes 
in Granada. From 1598 to 1603 it is pretty certain 
that he was in the depths of poverty ; and while in 
prison for debt he wrote the first part of his “‘ Don 
Quixote.” Cervantes died on April 23, 1616, “ nomi- 
nally,” as Mrs. Oliphant observes, ‘on the same day 
as Shakespeare, though there is the difference of old 
style and new style, which one would fain ignore.” 


PEOPLE who are weary of the theories and mystic 
meanings which the perverse ingenuity of many crit- 
ics invent for the characters and plays of Shake- 
speare, and great productions in literature generally, 
will like the following from the “‘ Saturday Review ”’: 


‘*A countryman of Cervantes, the Prince of Borja, 
laid it down as a general principle that an author’s worst 
enemy is a learned commentator, and, although he was 
thinking at the moment of Don Luis de Gongora, his 
dictum applies equally well to the author of ‘ Don Quix- 
ote.’ Commentators and translators innumerable have 
undertaken to show that they alone have read the secret 
meaning of Cervantes; or, worse still, that they knew it 
better than he did himself. The last, perhaps the most 
ingenious, and certainly the most readable, of them is M. 
Emile Chasles, . . . one of those vastly ingenious critics 
who can not persuade themselves that so great a writer 
as Cervantes could content himself with merely writing a 
story and drawing a character. He must have had some 
hidden meaning. That Cervantes, being a young mar- 
ried man of very narrow means, should have tried to 
make money by writing for the stage, and should utilize 
his personal experience as other men have done, would 
appear to M, Chasles a totally inadequate, and indeed 
vulgar, explanation. The ‘Trato de Argel’ was written 
to persuade Philip II to make ‘a crusade, the ‘ Bafios de 
Argel’ to show how the Oriental harem degrades woman 
—and soon. In short, Cervantes is subjected to a pro- 
cess of mystic interpretation, with the usual results. . . . 
Anything would seem to be more credible to the biogra- 
phers and commentators of Cervantes than that he knew 
his own mind. Except for those who have a theory to 
maintain, it would seem intelligible enough that a work 
which began as a mere jeu @’esprit grew on the hands of 
its author. There is abundant internal evidence that the 
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intentions of the author underwent a thorough change at 
least once in the course of the work. He began with the 
intention of ridiculing the books of chivalry—which had 
been a general object of ridicule for a long time—he 
found that he had created a character, and then saw that 
he could group round it a whole world of others, and 
make it a vehicle for his own wit and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of men. When he refers to himself it is with an 
outspoken manly frankness which was too proud to use 
aveil, By attributing other motives to him, and particu- 
larly by accusing him of a probing self-consciousness ut- 
terly unlike the man and the time, we take away from the 
credit due to his art. Of all Spaniards, he was the least 
self-conscious, the most humble-minded, and the most 
ready to study nature.” 


‘““ BLACKWOOD,” says the “‘ Spectator,” “ publishes 
another tale by Rudolph Lindau, a writer who gives 
us far too little. He told a story of suicide some 
time ago which seemed to us to reveal a most unusual 
possession of restrained force. The present tale is 
an imaginative and rather weird story, marked, of 
course, with the pessimism which the writer always 
either feels or affects, of a Russian gentleman who 
had acquired the power of seeing in every face he 
met what it would become in age—that is, had ac- 
quired a terrible insight into character, and at the 
same time certainty as to who would die young. It 
is worked out with singular force, though M. Lindau 
has forgotten that no man could possess consciously 
any power so nearly supernatural without a certain 
instinctive sentiment of pride. It might steep him 
in unhappiness, but he would be proud.” This story 
is from the German, the title being ‘‘ The Seer.” 
But “ Blackwood ”’ is late with it, a translation hav- 
ing been published as long as two years ago in Ap- 
pletons’ ‘‘ Handy-Volume Series.” 


ACCORDING to an English authority, Vienna 
possesses 577 libraries, containing together nearly 
5,500,000 volumes, without counting manuscripts. 
The nation which comes next to Austria is said to 


be France, which boasts 500 libraries, containing © 


about 4,500,000 volumes. Italy is not very far be- 
hind, with 493 libraries and 4,350,000 volumes; and 
next Prussia, with above 4oo libraries and above 
2,500,000 books. Great Britain is reported as having 
only 200 libraries; but they are allowed to contain 
nearly a quarter of a million more printed books than 
Prussia. As to the individual libraries, the largest 
in size is that of Paris, with something over 2,000,000 
volumes ; the British Museum comes second, but a 
long way behind, with 1,000,000 ; Munich third, with 
800,000 ; then Berlin, with 700,000 ; Dresden, with 
500,000 ; and Vienna, with 420,000. The library of 
the Vatican is set down as containing only 30,000 
printed books, but it is very rich in valuable manu- 
scripts, the total number of which is reckoned at 
25,000. The most celebrated and largest of the 
university libraries are the Bodleian at Oxford and 
that of Heidelberg, each of which is set down as pos- 
sessing about 300,000 volumes. 


“THE Land of Gilead, with Excursions into 
Lebanon,” by Laurence Oliphant, is an account of 


a journey through the country east of the Jordan, for 
the object of ascertaining how far that section would 
be available for purposes of colonization, and the 
furtherance of a scheme for the restoration of the 
Jews to the Promised Land. It is proposed to form 
a joint-stock company, with a capital of not less than 
fifty thousand pounds, which it is believed would be 
sufficient to purchase all the land needed and secure 
the consent of the Turkish Government. Whether 
the scheme is practicable or not, Mr. Oliphant has 
written a most interesting volume, for the most part 
describing a section of country little known—a land 
neither difficult nor dangerous to explore, with a de- 
lightful climate, and many sacred associations, yet 
almost a land of mystery, whose charms and capa- 
bilities seem to have escaped the notice of previous 
travelers. ‘The work will be immediately reprinted 
in this country by D. Appleton & Co. 


Or the many excellent passages in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s recent “‘ Primer of French Literature,” one of 
the best is the concluding one, in which he describes 
the quality that distinguishes that literature from all 
others : 


‘It is perhaps more interesting than any other litera- 
ture, because of the long space of time which it covers 
without any sensible break in the manifestation of real 
and living literary activity. In all other literary histo- 
ries, ancient and modern, there is to be met with either 
a short period of consummate activity, or a long history 
broken by gaps of trance and suspended vitality. The 
literatures of Greece and Rome are examples of the first ; 
all modern European literatures, including our own, of 
the second. The oldest monuments of English literature 
are older by perhaps six or seven hundred years than the 
oldest monuments of French literature proper. But they 
are not intelligible to modern Englishmen without much 
pains, and they are followed by centuries of sterility and 
stagnation. The history of French literature, from che 
‘Chanson de Roland’ to the latest work of M. Victor 
Hugo, is continuous without a single break, and the 
‘Chanson de Roland’ itself can, as has been said, be 
read by a person only acquainted with modern French . 
with at least as much facility as that with which a modern 
Englishman can read Chaucer. ‘Thus we have, spread 
over a period of nearly eight hundred years, a complete 
picture of the thought, the character, and the history of 
the nation. Nowhere can the student find such an op- 
portunity of determining how far the literary utterances 
of a people correspond to their national character, what 
tendencies in the long run assert themselves most in lit- 
erary forms, how far foreign influence can decide the in- 
tellectual and artistic development of peoples, how far 
consummate individual genius can produce perfect work 
against what may be called the national grain,” 


IN an article in the current ‘‘ Fraser’s ” on ‘* The 
Prophetic Power of Poetry” (a title, by the way, 
which is somewhat misleading), Mr. J. C. Shairp, 
the Professor of Poetry at Oxford University, thus 
defines the office and function of the poet: * 

‘‘ Tf it be true that ‘ we live by admiration, hope, and 
love ’—that it is the objects which we admire, love, hope 
for, that determine our character, make us what we are 
—then it is the poet, more than any other, who holds the 
key of our most secret being. For it is he who, by vir- 
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tue of inspired insight, places before us in the most true 
and attractive light the highest things which we can ad- 
mire, hope for, love; and this he does mainly by unveil- 
ing some new truth to men, or, which is the same thing, 
by so quickening and vivifying old and neglected truths 
that he makes them live anew. To do this last requires 
quite as much of prophetic insight as to see new truths 
for the first time. This is the poet’s highest office—to 
be a prophet of new truth, or at least an unveiler of truths 
forgotten or hidden from common eyes. There is an- 
other function which poets fulfill—that of setting forth 
in beautiful form the beauty which all see, or giving to 
thoughts and sentiments in which all share beautiful 4nd 
attractive expression. This last is the poet’s artistic 
function, and that which some would assign to him as 
his only one. These two aspects of the poet, the pro- 
phetic and the artistic, coexist in different proportions in 
all great poets ; in one the prophetic insight predominates, 
in another the artistic gift. In the case of any single 
poet it may be an interesting question to determine in 
what proportions he possesses each of these two quali- 
ties.” 


AMONG the Greeks, according to Professor Shairp, 
Homer, Aischylus, and Sophocles possessed the pro- 
phetic power in a preéminent degree; among the 
Romans Lucretius and Virgil possessed it; and of 
Dante it was the predominant quality. No English 
poets earlier than Scott and Wordsworth are men- 
tioned, and these were among the most inspired of 
all. Of the living English poets Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning are barely glanced at, and then the 
author concludes with the remark that— 


‘‘In the younger poets of the day, as far as I know 
them, I have not yet perceived much of that original 
prophetic power which has been so distinctive of many 
of ‘the dead kings of melody.’ If it exists, and I have 
failed to discern it, no one will welcome it more gladly 
than I, But what seems to me most to distinguish the 
poetry of the time is, elaborately ornate diction and lus- 
cious music expended on themes not weighty in them- 
selves. Prophet-souls, burning with great and new 
truth, can afford to be severe, plain, even bare in diction. 
Charged with the utterance of large substantive thoughts, 
they can seldom give their strength to studied ornamen- 
tation. We wait for the day of more substance in our 
poetry. Shall we have to wait till the plowshare of rev- 
olution has been again driven through the field of Euro- 
pean society, and has brought to the surface some subsoil 
of original and substantive truth which lies as yet un- 
discerned ?” 


REVIEWING Tennyson’s new drama, “The Cup,” 
the “Spectator” affirms new possibilities for the 
drama. ‘Dramatic thirst,” it says, ‘‘can not have 
been slaked when such an audience can sit entranced 
to listen to such a story, if only it is adequately told 
—told by a poet, and not a playwright; told without 
fear that there will not be appreciation for the lofti- 
est language, the most glowing poetry, the grandest 
situations. There must be somewhere in the Eng- 
lish mind capacities for intellectual enjoyment to be 
realized through the stage, which of late have never 
been fairly tried. There is a mine to be worked in 
the enjoyment of awe; but then it takes a poet to 
work it, and he must be aided by an artist, and both 
by perfect elocutionists ; and how often is that com- 


bination to be found? We have it nearly all for 
once ; and some day, we suppose, the combination 
will be complete. ‘We had thought it nearly impos- 
sible that tragedy should survive in England, that 
dramatic art, to succeed, must consent to be Philis- 
tine and Jourgeois , but ‘The Cup’ has given us 
hope.” 


THE signature to the article ‘‘ Some Shakespeare- 
an Female Characters,’’ which appears in this num- 
ber of the ‘“t Journal,” will be recognized by most 
readers as the married name of a once greatly ad- - 
mired actress of the London stage. Helen Faucit is 
known to us here only by her English reputation. 
She had a dread of the sea, and hence never 
could be induced to visit America. She made her 
début in London at ‘the age of twenty, as Julia in 
‘““The Hunchback,” and, achieving a marked success, 
became at once accepted as a leading actress, win- 
ning fame as Beatrice, Constance, Imogen, Juliet, 
Portia, Rosalind, and Lady Macbeth. We once 
heard the late James W. Wallack declare that he 
did not know Pauline, in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” un- 
til he saw Miss Faucit act it. She married, at thirty- 
five, Theodore Martin, well known as the author of 
‘* The Life of the Prince Consort,” who has recently 
been knighted by the Queen as a recognition of his 
services in writing that rather voluminous work. 
Helen Faucit withdrew from the stage upon her 
marriage, but has occasionally returned to it, and 
some fifteen years ago played a limited engagement 
at Drury Lane. She is now sixty-four, is by virtue 
of her husband’s title Lady Martin, and is much es- 
teemed in English social circles. 


Mr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACcE’s ‘‘Island Life” 
(Harpers) is a sort of supplement to his great work on 
the ‘‘ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” but goes in 
part over the same ground, and is of a more elementary 
and popular character. It deals more especially with the 
phenomena and causes of insular faunas and floras, and 
includes a revision and attempted solution of the prob- 
lem of geological climates.—Another attempt to give a 
theological interpretation to the phenomena with which 
science deals is made by Professor John Bascom in a 
treatise on ‘‘ Natural Theology ” (Putnams), which differs 
somewhat from its predecessors in this field in that it ac- 
cepts the doctrine of evolution, and recognizes ‘‘all the 
results of scientific inquiry.”—Such light as comparative 
philology and comparative mythology can be made to 
throw upon the study of literature is very skillfully 
brought to bear in Laura Elizabeth Poor’s ‘‘ Sanskrit 
and its Kindred Literatures” (Roberts), which, begin- 
ning with the Indian sacred books, and ending with the 
modern poetry of Europe, furnishes a suggestive and 
very interesting outline sketch of the origin and growth 
of literature.—From the press of the Harpers we have 
a fifth series of the very remarkable sermons preached 
by the late Frederick W. Robertson, at Cheltenham, Ox- 
ford, and Brighton, on ‘‘ The Human Race” and other 
topics—thirty-two sermons in all.—The Messrs. Roberts 
have brought together in a handy little volume two 
thoughtful addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on 
‘* Modern Society ” and the ‘‘ Changes in American So- 
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ciety.”—In a little volume scarcely larger than the pre- 
ceding, Dr. William Sharpe, late surgeon in the British 
army, discusses ‘‘ The Cause of Color among Races, and 
the Evolution of Physical Beauty” (Putnams).—‘‘ The 
Heart and its Functions” is the subject of the latest ad- 
dition to the series of Health Primers issued in this 
country by the Appletons.—Two little books which will 
prove scarcely less useful to laymen than to professional 
men are ‘‘ The Students’ Law Dictionary ” and a ‘‘ Col- 
lection of Legal Maxims in Law and Equity,” both com- 
piled by Mr. S. S. Peloubet, and published by George S. 
Diossy (New York). 

In biography perhaps the most important of recent 
works is the authorized reprint of Mr. L. Fagan’s ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Sir Anthony Panizzi,” in two 
volumes, to which has been added a third volume con- 
taining twenty years’ personal and biographical reminis- 
cences of Panizzi and the British Museum, by Henry 
Stevens, F.S. A. The latter volume is not yet pub- 
lished, and will be sold separately if required (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).—To the copious Goethe literature a very 
important contribution has been made in the shape of 
Hermann Grimm’s lectures on the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Goethe,” translated by Sarah Holland Adams, and pub- 
lished in handsome style by Little, Brown & Co.—To 
the same category belongs the correspondence of 
Goethe’s mother with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland,.Anna 
Amalia of Saxe-Weimar, and others, collected from va- 
rious sources by the late Alfred S. Gibbs, and translated 
by him, with an introduction. by Clarence Cook (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.).—A monograph on ‘Sir William Her- 
schel: His Life and Works,” by Edward S. Holden 
(Scribner), is designed for the general reader, but con- 
tains a bibliography and other features which will ren- 
der it valuable to special students.—Quite as distinctly 
critical as biographical is Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s compen- 
dious monograph on Wordsworth, which forms the latest 
issue in Mr. John Morley’s series of English Men of 
Letters (Harpers),—A new volume in the New Plutarch 
Series is ‘‘Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Bagdad,” by 
E. H. Palmer, M. A. (Putnams), 

One of the most interesting of the recent additions to 
the International Scientific Series, is a volume on ‘‘ The 
Atomic Theory,” by Professor Ad. Wurtz, member of 
the Institute of France, translated by E. Cleminshaw, 
M.A., F. C.S. (Appletons).—‘' The Actor and his Art,” 
by C. Coquelin, of the Comédie Frangaise, translated 
from the French by Abby Langdon Alger, is issued by 
Roberts Brothers in a diminutive volume, and forms an 
excellent companion treatise to Legouvé’s ‘‘ Reading as 
a Fine Art,” previously issued by the same house.—Of 
such a book as Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Primer of 
French Literature ” (Harper’s Half-Hour Series) nothing 
higher in the way of praise could be said than that it 
bears comparison with Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘ Primer of 
English Literature.’—Under the taking title of ‘‘ The 
Poetry of Astronomy” (Lippincott), Mr. Richard A. 
Proctor has collected a series of his familiar essays on 
the heavenly bodies, regarded less in thefr strictly scien- 
tific aspect than as suggesting thought concerning infini- 
ties of time and space, of variety, of vitality, and of de- 
velopment.—The ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings” of the late 
Dr. Francis Lieber fill two stout volumes, of which the 
first contains reminiscences, essays, and addresses, while 


the second contains contributions to political science, in- 
cluding lectures on the Constitution of the United States 
(Lippincott).—The same house have issued ‘‘ A Handy 
Book of Synonyms of Words in General Use,” neatly 
printed, and comprising about thirty-five thousand words. 
—To the discussion of the now irrepressible Irish ques- 
tion, Macmillan & Co. make three important contribu- 
tions: ‘‘ New Views on Ireland, or, Irish Land Griev- 
ances and Remedies,” by Charles Russell, M. P.; ‘‘ The 
Life’s Work in Ireland of a Landlord who Tried to do 
his Duty,” by W. Bence Jones; and “ The Irish Land 
Laws,” by Alexander G, Richey, LL. .D.—‘‘ The Essays 
of Joseph Addison,” chosen and edited by John Richard 
Green, the historian, constitutes a new volume in the 
Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan).—The ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Journalist,” by the veteran Charles T. Cong- 
don (Osgood), cover one of the most interesting periods 
in which any journalist ever played so prominent a part 
as was played by the author.—A cheaper edition of Mr. 
Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” (Appletons) 
should insure a wide popular circulation to one of the 
most suggestive contributions to economic science that 
has been made by an American.—To Appletons’ Handy- 
Volume Series the latest addition is a translation of one 
of André Theuriet’s graceful novelettes entitled ‘‘ All 
Alone.’’—In the Franklin Square Library the newest is- 
sues are ‘‘ From the Wings,” a novel, by B. H. Buxton; 
‘‘The Posy Ring,” a novel, by Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt; 
and ‘“ Better than Good,” a novel by Anne E. Ridley. 

A fresh installment of books from the press of the 
Harpers includes an American edition of a book which 
ought long ago to have been republished—Professor Ed- 
ward Dowden’s ‘‘ Shakespeare : A Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art.” It is a work well known to and highly 
appreciated by students of Shakespeare, and is ‘‘an at- 
tempt to connect the study of Shakespeare’s works with 
an inquiry after the personality of the writer, and to ob- 
serve, as far as is possible, in its several stages, the 
growth of his intellect and character from youth to full 
maturity.”—Another important work in the same list is 
‘“*The Life of Cicero,” by Anthony Trollope, in two at- 
tractive volumes.—Still another, with a more timely in- 
terest, perhaps, is a book by H. H., entitled ‘‘ A Century 
of Dishonor,” being ‘‘a Sketch of the United States 
Government’s Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes.” 
—A book with a title-page that leaves nothing else to be 
said about it in the way of description is, ‘‘ The History 
of Saint Augustine, Florida, with an Introductory Ac- 
count of the Early Spanish and French Attempts at Ex- 
ploration and Settlement in the Territory of Florida, to- 
gether with Sketches of Events and Objects of Interest 
connected with the Oldest Town in the United States, to 
which is added A Short Description of the Climate and 
Advantages of Saint Augustine as a Health Resort,” by 
William W. Dawhurst (Putnams).—A new issue in Put- 
nam’s Library of Transatlantic Novels is ‘‘ The Lost 
Casket,” translated from ‘‘La Main Coupée” of F. de 
Bosgobey by S. Lee.—‘' The Social History of Filat- 
bush, and Manners and Customs of the Dutch Settlers in 
Kings County,” by Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt, is a 
volume interesting not only to the descendants of the 
Dutch settlers in New York and vicinity, but to all per- 
sons who like to recall the manners and customs of by- 
gone periods (Appleton & Co.). 
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IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


if 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND THE STEWARD. 


66 ALT sea-water or oil, it’s all the same to 


you! Haven’t I put my lamp out long 
ago? Doesn’t the fire on the hearth give light 
enough? Are your eyes so drowsy that they 
don’t see the dawn shining in upon us more and 
more brightly? The olives are not yet pressed, 
and the old oil is getting toward the dregs. Be- 
sides, you know how much fruit those abomina- 
ble thieves have stolen. But sparrows will carry 
grain into the barn before you'll try to save your 
master’s property !” 

So Semestre, the ancient housekeeper of Ly- 
sander of Syracuse, scolded the two maids, Chlo- 
ris and Dorippe, who, unheeding the smoking 
wicks of their lamps, were wearily turning the 
hand-mills. 

Dorippe, the younger of the two, grasped 
her disordered black tresses, over which thou- 
sands of rebellious little hairs seemed to weave a 
veil of mist, drew from the mass of curls falling 
on her neck a bronze arrow, with which she ex- 
tinguished the feeble light of both lamps, and, 
turning to the housekeeper, said : 

“There, then! We can’t yet tell a black 
thread from a white one, and I must put out 
the lamps, as if this rich house were a beggar’s 
hut. Two hundred jars of shining oil were 
standing in the storehouses a week ago. Why 
did the master let them be put on the ship and 
taken to Messina by his brother and Mopsus ?” 

“ And why isn’t the fruit gathered yet?” 
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asked Chloris. “The olives are overripe, and 
the thieves have an easy task, now the watch- 
men have gone to Messina as rowers. We must 
save by drops, while we own more gnarled olive- 
trees than there are days in the year. How 
many jars of oil might be had from the fruit that 
has dropped on the ground alone! The harvest 
at neighbor Protarch’s was over long ago, and if 
I were like Nealkes—” 

“There would probably be an end of sav- 
ing,” cried the housekeeper, interrupting the girl. 
“Well, I confess it wasn’t easy for me to part 
with the golden gift of the gods, but what could 
I do? Our master’s brother, Alciphron, wanted 
it, and there was a great barter. Alciphron is 
cleyer, and has a lucky hand, in which the liquid 
gold we press from the olives with so much toil, 
and keep so carefully, becomes coined metal. 
He’s like my own child, for I was his nurse. 
Here in the country we increase our riches by 
care, patience, and frugality, while the city mer- 
chant must have far-seeing eyes, and know how 
to act speedily. Even when a boy, my Alciphron 
was the wisest of Dionysius’s three sons, and, if 
there was anything sweet to be divided, always 
knew how to get the largest share. When his 
mother was alive, she once told the lad to give 
her the best of some freshly baked cakes, that 
she might take it to the temple for an offering, 
and what was his answer? ‘It will be well for 
me to taste them all, that I may be certain not 
to make a mistake’; and when Clytemnestra—” 

“Is Alciphron younger than our poor mas- 
ter?” interrupted Dorippe. 

“They were sesame cakes with honey,” re- 
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plied the housekeeper, whose hearing was im- 
paired by age, and who therefore frequently 
misunderstood words uttered in a low tone. 
“Ts the linen ready for the wash?” 

“T didn’t ask about the cakes,” replied 
Dorippe, exchanging a mischievous glance with 
Chloris ; “I only wanted to know—’” 

“You girls are deaf; I’ve noticed it a long 
time,” interrupted the housekeeper. ‘ You’ve 
grown hard of hearing, and I know why. Hun- 
dreds of times I’ve forbidden you to throw your- 
selves on the dewy grass in the evening, when 
you were heated by dancing. How often I get 
absurd answers, when I ask you anything!” 

The girls both laughed merrily. 

The higher voice of one mingled harmoni- 
ously with the deeper tones of her companion, 
and two pairs of dark eyes again met, full of 
joyous mirth, for they well knew who was deaf, 
and who had quicker hearing than even the 
nightingale, which, perched on the green fig-tree 
outside, was exultantly hailing the sunrise, now 
with a clear, flute-like warble, now with notes of 
melancholy longing. 

The housekeeper looked with mingled aston- 
ishment and anger at the two laughing girls, 
then clapped her hands loudly, exclaiming : 

“To work, wenches! You, Chloris, prepare 
the morning meal; and you, Dorippe, see if the 
master wants anything, and bring fresh wood for 
the fire. Stop your silly giggling, for laughing 
before sunrise causes tears at evening. I sup- 
pose the jests of the vineyard watchmen are still 
lingering in your heads. Now go, and don’t 
touch food till you’ve arranged your hair.” 

The girls, nudging each other, left the wo- 
men’s apartment, into which the dawn was now 
shining more brightly through the open roof. 

It was a stately room, surrounded by marble 
columns, which bore witness to the owner’s 
wealth, for the floor was beautifully adorned with 
bright-hued pictures, mosaic work executed in 
colored stones by an artist from Syracuse. They 
represented the young god Dionysius, the Hyades 
surrounding him, and in colored groups all the 
gifts of the divinities who watch over fields and 
gardens, as well as those of the Nysian god. 
Each individual design, as well as the whole pic- 
ture, was inclosed in a framework of. delicate 
lines. The hearth, over which Semestre now 
bent, to fan the glimmering embers with a goose- 
wing, was made of yellow marble. 

-Dorippe now returned, curtly said that the 
master wanted to be helped into the open air, 
when the sun was higher, and brought, as she 
had been ordered, a fresh supply of gnarled olive- 
branches and pine-cones, which, kindling rapidly, 
coaxed the wood to unite its blaze with theirs. 

Glittering sparks flew upward from the crack- 
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ling branches toward the open roof, and with 
them a column of warm smoke rose straight into 
the pure, cool morning air; but as the door of 
the women’s apartment now opened, the draught 
swept the gray, floating pillar sideways, directly 
toward Semestre, who was fanning the flames 
with her goose-wing. 

Coughing violently, she wiped her eyes with 
the edge of her blue peplum, and glanced angrily 
at the unbidden guest who ventured to enter the 
women’s apartment at this hour. 

As soon as she recognized the visitor she 
nodded pleasantly, though with a certain touch 
of condescension, and rose from her stool, but © 
instantly dropped back on it again, instead of 
going forward to meet the new-comer. Then 
she planted herself still more firmly on her seat, 
and, instead of uttering a friendly greeting, 
coughed and muttered a few unintelligible words. 

“Give me a little corner by your fire, it’s a 
cold morning,” cried the old man in a deep voice. 
“Helios freezes his people before he comes, that 
they may be doubly grateful for the warmth he 
bestows.” 

“You are right,” replied Semestre, who had 
only understood a few of the old man’s words; 
“people ought to be grateful for a warm fire; _ 
but why, at your age, do you go out so early, — 
dressed only in your chiton, without cloak or 
sandals, at a season when the buds have scarcely 
opened on the trees. You people yonder are 
different from others in many respects, but you 
ought not to go without a hat, Jason; your hair 
is as white as mine.” 

“ And wholly gone from the crown,” replied 
the old man, laughing. “It’s more faithful to 
you women ; I suppose out of gratitude for the 
better care you bestow. I need neither hat, 
cloak, nor sandals! An old countryman doesn’t 
fear the morning chill. When a boy, I was as 
white as your master’s little daughter, the fair- 
faced Xanthe, but now head, neck, arms, legs, 
every part of me not covered by the woolen 
chiton, is brown as a wine-skin before it’s hung 
up in the smoke, and the dark hue is like a pro- 
tecting garment, nay better, for it helps me bear 
not only cold, but heat. There’s nothing white 
about me now, except the beard on my chin, the 
scanty hair on my head, and, thank the gods, 
these two rows of sound teeth.” 

Jason, as he spoke, passed his hard, brown 
finger over the upper and then the under row of 
his teeth; but the housekeeper, puckering her 
mouth in the attempt to hide many a blemish 
behind her own lips, answered : 

“ Your teeth are as faithful to you as our hair 
is to us, for men know how to use them more 
stoutly than women. Now show what you can 
do. We have a nice curd porridge, seasoned 
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with thyme, and some dried lamb for breakfast. 
If the girl hurries, you needn’t wait long. Every 
guest, even the least friendly, is welcome to our 
house.” 

“T didn’t come here to eat,” replied the old 
man; “I’ve had my breakfast. There’s some- 
thing on my mind I would like to discuss with 
the clever housekeeper, nay, I ought to say the 
mistress of this house, and faithful guardian of 
its only daughter.” 

Semestre turned her wrinkled face toward the 
old man, opened her eyes to their widest extent, 
and then called eagerly to Dorippe, who was 
busied about the hearth, ‘“‘ We want to be alone!”’ 

The girl walked slowly toward the door, and 
tried to conceal herself behind the projecting 
pillars to listen, but Semestre saw her, rose from 
her seat, and drove her out of doors with her 
myrtle staff, exclaiming: ‘“‘Let no one come in 
till I call. Even Xanthe must not interrupt us.” 

“ You won't stay alone, for Aphrodite and all 
the Loves will soon join such a pair,” cried the 
girl, as she sprang across the threshold, banging 
the door loudly behind her. 

“What did she say ?”’ asked Semestre, looking 
suspiciously after the laughing maiden, ‘The 
vexations one has to endure from those girls, 
_ Jason, can’t be described, especially since they’ve 
grown deaf.” 

“ Deaf?” asked the old man, in astonishment. 

“Yes, they scarcely understand a word cor- 
rectly, and even Xanthe, who has just reached 
her seventeenth year, is beginning to be hard.of 
hearing.” 

A smile flitted over Jason’s face, and, raising 
his voice to a louder tone, he said, flatteringly : 

“Every one can’t have senses as keen as 
yours, Semestre ; have you time to listen to me?” 

The housekeeper nodded assent, leaned 
against the column nearest the hearth, rested 
both hands on her staff, and bent forward to in- 
timate that she would listen attentively, and did 
not wish to lose a single word. 

Jason stood directly opposite, and, while thus 
measuring each other with their eyes, Semestre 
looked like a cautious cat awaiting the attack of 
the less nimble but stronger shepherd’s dog. 

“ You know,” Jason began, “that when, long 
ago, we two, you as nurse and I as steward, came 
to this place, our present masters’ fine estates be- 
longed undivided to their father. The gods gave 
_the old man three sons. The oldest, Alciphron, 
whom you nursed and watched through his boy- 
hood, went to a foreign land, became a great 
merchant in Messina, and, after his father’s death, 
received a large inheritance in gold, silver, and 
the city house at the port. The country estates 
were divided between Protarch and Lysander. 
My master, as the elder of the two, obtained the 


old house; yours built this new and elegant 
mansion. One son, the handsome Phaon, has 
grown up under our roof, while yours shelters the 
lovely Xanthe. My master has gone to Messina, 
not only to sell our oil and yours, but to speak to 
the guardian of a wealthy heiress, of whom his 
brother had written. He wants her for Phaon’s 
wife; but I think Phaon was created for Xanthe 
and Xanthe for him. There’s nothing lacking, 
except to have Hymen—” 

“To have Hymen unite them,” interrupted 
Semestre. ‘“ There’s no hurry about heiresses ; 
they don’t let themselves be plucked like black- 
berries. If she has scorned her country suitor, 
it may well seem desirable to Protarch and all of 
you that Xanthe should prove more yielding, for 
then our property would be joined with yours.” 

“Tt would be just the same as during Dio- 
nysius’s lifetime.” 

“And you alone would reap the profit.” 

“No, Semestre, it would be an advantage to 
both us and you; for, since your master had that 
unlucky fall from the high wall of the vineyard, 
the ruler’s eye is lacking here, and many things 
don’t go as they ought.” 

“People see what they want to see,” cried 
Semestre. ‘ Our estates are no worse managed 
than yours.” 

“T only meant to say—” 

“ That your Phaon seems to you well fitted 
to supply my master’s place. I think differently, 
and, if Lysander continues to improve, he’ll learn 
to use his limbs again.” 

“An invalid needs rest, and, since the deaths 
of your mistress and mine, quarreling never 
ceases—”’ 

“We never disturb the peace.” 

“ And quarreling is even more unpleasant to 
us than to you; but how often the shepherds and 
vine-dressers fight over the spring, which belongs 
to us both, and whose beautiful wall and marble 
bench are already damaged, and will soon be 
completely destroyed, because your master says 
mine ought to bear the expense of the work—” 

“And I daily strengthen him in this belief. 
We repaired the inclosing wall of the spring, and 
it’s only fair to ask Protarch to mend the masonry 
of the platform. We won't yield, and if you—” 

“Tf we refuse to do Lysander’s will, it will 
lead to the quarreling I would fain prevent by 
Phaon’s marriage with your Xanthe. Your mas- 
ter is in the habit of following your advice, as if 
you were his own mother. You nurse the poor 
invalid like one, and if you would only—” 

“Lysander has other plans, and Phaon’s fa- 
ther is seeking an heiress for his son in Messina.” 

“ But surely not for the youth’s happiness, nor 
do I come to speak to you in Protarch’s name.” 

“So you invented the little plan yourself—I 
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am afraid without success, for I’ve already told 
you that my master has other views.” 

“Then try to win him to our side—no, not 
only to us, but to do what is best for the pros- 
perity of this house.” 

“Not for this house; only for yourselves. 
Your plan doesn’t please me.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t wish what you desire.” 

“¢T don’t wish’; that’s a woman’s most con- 
vincing reason.” 

“It is, for at least I desire nothing I haven’t 
carefully considered. And you know Alciphron, 
in Syracuse, our master’s oldest brother, did not 
ask for the heiress, who probably seemed to him 
too insignificant for his own family, but wanted 
our girl for his son Leonax. We joyfully gave 
our consent, and, within a few days, perhaps to- 
morrow, the suitor will come from Messina with 
your master to see his bride.” 

“ Still, I stick to it: your Xanthe belongs to 
our Phaon, and, if you would act according to 
Dionysius’s wishes, like fair-minded people—” 

“ Isn’t Alciphron—the best and wisest of men 
—also Dionysius’s child? I would give his first- 
born, rather than any one else, this fruitful soil, 
and, when the rich father’s favorite, when Leonax 
once rules here by Xanthe’s side, there’ll be no 
lack of means to rebuild the platform and renew 
a few marble benches.” 

Angered by these words, the old man indig- 
nantly exclaimed : 

“You add mockery to wrong. We know the 
truth. To please Alciphron, your foster-child, 
you would make us all beggars. If Lysander 
gives his daughter to Leonax it will be your work, 
yours alone, and we will—” 

Semestre did not allow herself to be intimi- 
dated, but, angrily raising her myrtle staff, inter- 
rupted Jason by exclaiming in a loud, tremulous 
voice : 

“You are right. This old heart clings to Al- 
ciphron, and throbs more quickly at the mere 
mention of its darling’s name; but verily you 
have done little to win our affection. Last au- 
tumn the harvest of new wine was more abun- 
dant than we expected. We lacked skins, and 
when we asked you to help us with yours—” 

“We said no, because we ourselves did not 
know what to do with the harvest.” 

“And who shamefully killed my gray cat ?” 

“Tt entered Phaon’s dove-cote and killed the 
young of his best pair of cropper pigeons.” 

“Tt was a marten, not the good, kind crea- 
ture. You are unfriendly in all your acts, for 
when our brown hen flew over to you yesterday 
she was driven away with stones. Did Phaon 
mistake her for a vulture with sharp beak and 
powerful talons ?” 
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“A maid-servant drove her away, because. 
since your master has been ill and no longer 
able to attend to business, your poultry daily 
feeds upon our barley.” 

‘I’m surprised you don’t brand us as rob- 
bers!” cried Semestre. “ Yes, if you had beaten 
me yourself with a stick, you would say a dry 
branch of a fig or olive tree had accidentally 
fallen on my back. I know you well enough, 
and Leonax, Alciphron’s son, not your sleepy 
Phaon, whom people say is roaming about when 
he ought to be resting quietly in the house, shall 
have our girl for his wife. It’s not I who say 
so, but Lysander, my lord and master.” 

“ Your will is his,” replied Jason. “ Far be it 
from me to. wound the sick man with words, but 
ever since he has been ill you’ve played the mas- 
ter, and he ought to be called the housekeeper. 
Ay, you have more influence under this roof 
than any one else, but Aphrodite and Eros are a 
thousand times more powerful, for you rule by 
pans, spits, and soft pillows—they govern hearts 
with divine, irresistible omnipotence.” 

Semestre laughed scornfully, and, striking the 
hard stone floor with her myrtle staff, exclaimed : 

“My spit is enough, and perhaps Eros is 
helping it with his arrows, for Xanthe no longer 
asks for your Phaon, any more than I fretted for 
a person now standing before me when he was 
young. Eros loves harder work. People who 
grow up together and meet every day, morning, 
noon, and night, get used to each other as the 
foot does to the sandal, and the sandal to the 
foot, but the heart remains untouched. But 
when a handsome stranger, with perfumed locks 
and costly garments, suddenly meets the maiden, 
Aphrodite’s little son fits an arrow to his golden 
bow.” 

“ But he doesn’t shoot,” cried Jason, “ when — 
he knows that another shaft has already pierced 
the maiden’s heart. Any man can win any girl, 
except one whose soul is filled with love for an- 
other.” 

“ The gray-headed old bachelor speaks from 
experience,’ retorted Semestre, quickly. ‘“ And 
your Phaon! If he really loved our girl, how 
could he woo another or have her wooed for 
him? It comes to the same thing. But I don’t 
like to waste so many words. I know our Xanthe 
better than you, and she no more cares for her 
playfellow than the column on the right side of 
the hearth yearns toward the one on the left, 
though they have stood together under the same 
roof so long.” 

“ Do you know what the marble feels?” 

“ Nothing, Jason, nothing at all; that is, just 
as much as Xanthe feels for Phaon. But what’s 
that noise outside the door ?” 

The housekeeper was still talking, when one 
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of the folding doors opened a little, and Dorippe 
called through the crack : 

““May we come in? 
from Protarch.” 

“Admit him,” cried Semestre, eagerly. The 
door flew wide open, and the two girls entered 
the women’s apartment with Mopsus, the broth- 
er of the lively Chloris. The latter was clinging 
to his arm, and as he came into the hall removed 
the broad-brimmed traveling-hat from his brown 
locks, while dark-skinned Dorippe went behind 
him and pushed the hesitating youth across the 
threshold, as a boat is launched into the sea. 

In reply to the housekeeper’s excited ques- 
tions, he related that Protarch had sold his mas- 
ter’s oil at Messina for as high a price as his 
own, bought two new horses for his neighbor 
Cleon, and sent Mopsus himself forward with 
them. If the wind didn’t change, he would ar- 
rive that day, 

While speaking, he drew from the girdle 
which confined his blue chiton, bordered with 
white, around his waist, a strip of papyrus, and 
handed it to Semestre with a greeting from his 
master. 

The housekeeper looked at both sides of the 
yellow sheet, turned it over and over, held it close 
to her eyes, and then glanced hesitatingly at Ja- 
son. He would know that she could not read ; 
but Xanthe could decipher written sentences, 
and the young girl must soon appear at breakfast. 

“Shall I read it P”’ asked the old man. 

“T could do so myself, if I chose,” replied 
the housekeeper, drawing her staff over the floor 
in sharp and blunt angles, as if she were writing. 
“T could, but I don’t like to hear news on an 
empty stomach, and what is said in this letter 
concerns myself, I should suppose, and nobody 
else.—Go and call Xanthe to breakfast, Dorippe.” 

“T know what is in it,” cried the girl, reluc- 
tant to part from her companion’s brother, whom 
she loved, and who still had a great deal to tell 
her about his journey to Messina. “ Mopsus has 
told us. Our master’s nephew, Leonax, Alci- 
phron’s son, will accompany his uncle and stay 
for a week or longer as a guest, not over yonder 
with Protarch, but here in ovr house. Heisa 
handsome youth, even taller than Phaon, and 
Mopsus says Alciphron’s wife, by our master’s 
request, dipped deep into his purse at Messina, 
and bought from her husband’s merchant friends 
gold bracelets and women’s garments, such as 
matrons wear.” 

At these words a smile of joy and hope flitted 
over Semestre’s wrinkled face, like a spring breeze 
sweeping across a leafless garden. She no longer 
thought of the harm a piece of news might do 
her empty stomach, and, while mentally seeing 
the flutter of a matron’s beautiful dark garment 
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and the flash of Xanthe’s rich dowry, eagerly 
asked the welcome messenger : 

“Does she speak the truth? And what is 
this about the robes ?” 

“T brought the clothes myself,” replied Mop- 
sus, “and packed them in a beautiful chest in- 
laid with ivory, like those newly wedded youths 
receive with the bridal dowry.  Praxilla, the 
handsome sister of Alciphron’s wife, also gave—” 

“Go and call Xanthe!” cried Semestre, inter- 
rupting the messenger. She had laughed softly 
several times while listening to his tale, and, when 
the girls hastily withdrew with Mopsus, cast a 
triumphant glance at Jason. 

Then, remembering how much was to be 
done to make fitting preparation for the young 
suitor Leonax, she called loudly : 

“ Dorippe—Chloris ! Chloris—Dorippe !” 

Neither of the maidens seemed to hear, and, 
when obliged to resign all hope of an answer, she 
shrugged her shoulders and turning to Jason said : 

“So young and so deaf; it is sad. Poor 
girls!” 

“They like Mopsus better than you, and don’t 
wzsh to hear,” replied Jason, laughing. 

“ They caz’t,” said Semestre, angrily. ‘‘ Mop- 
sus is a bold, good-for-nothing fellow, whom I’ve 
often wanted to drive out of the house, but I 
should like to see the person who refused me 
obedience. As for your proposal, you have now 
heard distinctly enough that our girl is intended 
for Leonax.” 

“But suppose Xanthe doesn’t want Leonax, 
and prefers Phaon to the stranger?” 

“ Alciphron’s son a ‘stranger’ on the estates 
of his ancestors!” exclaimed Semestre. “ What 
don’t we hear? But I must go to work to pre- 
pare the best possible reception for Leonax, that 
he may feel from the first he is no stranger here, 
but perfectly at home. Now go, if you choose, 
and offer sacrifices to Aphrodite, that she may 
join the hearts of Xanthe and Phaon. I'll stick 
to my spit.” 

“Then you'll be in the right place,” cried 
Jason, “ but you’re not yet turning it for Leonax’s 
wedding feast.” 

«And I promise you I'll prepare the roast for 
Phaon’s,” retorted Semestre, “but not until the 
sacrifice of an animal I’m fattening myself in- 
duces the foam-born goddess to kindle in Xanthe’s 
heart sweet love for Leonax. 


a cn 
i 
XANTHE., 


“ XANTHE, Xanthe!” called Semestre, a short 
time after. ‘“ Xanthe! Where is the girl?” 
The old woman had gone into the garden. 
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Knowing how to use time to advantage, and 
liking to do two things at once, while looking for 
her nursling and repeatedly shouting the girl’s 
name, she was gathering vegetables and herbs, 
on which the dew of early morning still glittered 
brightly. 

While thus occupied, she was thinking far 
more of her favorite’s son and the roast meats, 
cakes, and sauces to be prepared for him, than of 
Xanthe. 

She wanted to provide for Leonax all the 
dishes his father had specially liked when a child, 
for what a father relishes, she considered, will 
please his children. 

Twenty times she had stooped to pluck 
fresh lavender, green lettuce, and young, red 
turnips, and each time, while straightening her- 
self again by her myrtle staff, as well as a 
back bent by age would allow, called “ Xanthe, 
Xanthe !” 

Though she always threw her head back so 
far that the sun shone into her open mouth, and 
the power of her lungs was not small, no answer 
came. This did not make her uneasy, for the 
girl could not be far away, and Semestre was 
used to calling her name more than once before 
she obeyed. 

True, to-day the answer was delayed longer 
than usual. The maiden heard the old woman’s 
shrill, resounding voice very clearly, but heeded 
it no more than the cackling of the hens, the 
screams of the peacocks, and the cooing of the 
doves in the courtyard. 

‘The housekeeper, she knew, was calling her 
to breakfast, and the bit of dry bread she had 
taken with her was amply sufficient to satisfy her 
hunger. Nay, if Semestre had tempted her with 
the sweetest cakes, she would not have left her 
favorite nook by the spring now. 

This spring gushed from the highest rock on 
her father’s estate. She often went there, espe- 
cially when her heart was stirred, and it was a 
lovely spot. 

The sparkling water rushed from a cleft in 
the rocks, and, on the left of the little bench, 
where Xanthe sat, formed a clear, transparent 
pool, whose edges were inclosed by exquisitely 
polished, white-marble blocks. Every reddish 
pebble, every smooth bit of snowy quartz, every 
point and furrow and stripe on the pretty shells 
on its sandy bottom, was as distinctly visible as 
if held before the eyes on the palm of the hand, 
and yet the water was so deep that the gold 
circlet sparkling above the elbow on Xanthe’s 
round arm, nay, even the gems confining her 
peplum on the shoulder, would have been wet 
had she tried to touch the bottom of the basin 
with the tips of her fingers. 

The water was green and clear as crystal, 


into which, while molten, bits of emeralds had 
been cast to change them into liquid drops. 

Farther on it flowed through a channel choked 
with all kinds of plants. Close by the edges of 
the rivulet, which rushed swiftly down to the 
valley, drooped delicate vines, that threw their 
tendrils over the stones and flourished luxuriantly 
in the rocks amid thick, moist clumps of moss. 
Dainty green plants, swayed to and fro by the 
plashing water, grew everywhere on the bottom 
of the brook, and, wherever on its course it could 
flow more smoothly, ferns, nodding gracefully, 
surrounded it like ostrich-feathers waving about 
the cradle of a royal babe. 

Xanthe liked to watch the stream disappear 
in the myrtle-grove. 

When, sitting in her favorite nook, she turned 
her eyes downward, she overlooked the broad 
gardens and fields of her father and uncle, 
stretching on the right and left of the stream 
along the gentle slope of the mountain, and the 
narrow plain by the sea. 

The whole scene resembled a thick lee 
carpet, whose green surface was embroidered 
with white and yellow spots, or one of the bas- 
kets young maidens bear on their heads at the 
feast of Demeter, and in which, piled high above 
the edge, light and dark hued fruit gleams forth 
from leaves of every tint. 

Groves of young pomegranate and myrtle 
trees, with vigorous shoots, stood forth in strong 
relief against the silvery gray-green foliage of the 
gnarled olive-trees. 

Fragrant roses, glowing with a scarlet hue, 
as if the sun’s fiery kiss had called them to life, 
adorned bushes and hedges, while, blushing faint- 
ly, as if a child’s lips had waked them from slum- 
ber, the blossoms of the peach and almond glim- 
mered on the branches of the trees. 

Tiny young green leaves were growing from 
the oddly interwoven branches of the fig-trees, to 
which clung the swelling pouches of the fruit. 
Golden lemons glittered amid their strong, brill- 
iant foliage, which had survived the winter sea- 
son; and long rows of blackish-green cypresses 
rose straight and tall, like the grave voices of the 
chorus amid the joyous revel. To Xanthe, gaz- 
ing downward, her father’s pine-wood seemed 
like a camp full of arched, round tents, and, if she 
allowed her eyes to wander farther, she beheld 
the motionless sea, whose broad surface, on this 
pleasant morning, sparkled like polished sapphire, 
and everywhere seemed striving to surpass with 
its own blue the color of the clearsky. Ever and 
anon, like a tiny silver cloud floating across the 
firmament, white sails glided by. 

Pleasant green hills framed this lovely view. 
On their well-cultivated slopes appeared here the 
white, glimmering walls of a temple; yonder vil- 
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lages, houses, and cottages, like the herds and 
single sheep that lie half concealed by dense 
foliage. 

Garlands of flowers surround the heads of 
happy mortals, and here the house of every 
wealthy land-owner was inclosed by a hedge or 
garden. 

Behind the hills rose the sharply cut outlines 
of the naked cliffs of the lofty, distant moun- 
tains, and the snowy head of sleeping Mount 
Etna gleamed brightly through the mist. 

Now, in the early morning, sea and garden, 
hills and distant mountains were covered with a 
delicate veil of indescribable hue. It seemed as 
if the sea had furnished the warp of this fabric, 
and the golden sun the woof. 

The scene was wondrously beautiful, but 
Xanthe had not gone to the spring to gaze at 
the landscape ; nay, she scarcely knew that it was 
lovely. 

When the sea shone with the hue of the sky 
and lay motionless, as it did to-day, she thought 
Glaucus, the god of the blue sea, was sunning 
himself in pleasant slumber. 

On other bright days when the waves and 
surges swelled, white foam crowned their crests, 
and a never-ending succession of breakers dashed 
upon the shore, she believed the fifty daughters 
of Nereus were pursuing their sports under the 
clear water. 

They were all lovely women, and full of exu- 
berant gayety. 

Some rocked quietly on the gleaming waves, 
others boldly swung themselves on the backs of 
the bearded Tritons, and merrily urged them 
through the flood. 

When the surf beat roaring on the strand, 
Xanthe thought she could hear these creatures 
guiding their course with their scaly tails and 
blowing into shells, and many a glimmering 
foam-crest on a deep-blue wave was no trans- 
parent bubble—no, the girl distinctly saw that 
it was the white neck, the gleaming arm, or the 
snowy foot of one of Nereus’s daughters. She 
believed that she clearly distinguished them 
sporting joyously up and down through the azure 
water, now plunging into the depths with their 
feet, and now with their heads foremost, anon 
floating gently on the surface of the waves. One 
held out her hand to another, and in so doing 
their beautiful, rounded arms often gleamed be- 
neath the crest of a surge. 

Every day they practiced new games, as the 
sea never looks precisely the same; each hour 
it changed its hue, here, there, and everywhere. 
Light streaks, like transparent, bluish-green 
gauze, often ran through the darker surface, 
which resembled a purplish blue mantle of some 
costly Phoenician stuff; the waves could flash 
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black as the eye of night, and white as Leu- 
cothea’s neck. 

Then Amphitrite appeared, with floating hair 
and resonant voice, and beside her Poseidon with 
his four steeds. 

Frowning sullenly, he struck them sharply 
with his lash, which whistled through the air, 
and angrily thrust his trident deep into the sea. 
Instantly the waves took hues of lighter brown, 
deeper yellow, and cloudy gray, and the sea wore 
the aspect of a shallow pond with muddy bot- 
tom, into which workmen hurl blocks of stone. 
The purity of the water was sadly dimmed, and — 
the billows dashed foaming toward the sky, 
threatening in their violent assault to shatter the 
marble dike erected along the shore. The Ne- 
reids, trembling, took refuge in the ever-calm 
depths, the Tritons no longer used their hollow 
shells to blow gentle harmonies; nay, they sent 
forth crashing war-songs, as if some hostile cita- 
del were tobe assailed ; while Amphitrite thrust 
both hands into her long, fluttering hair, and 
with outstretched head uttered her furious roar. 

But to-day the sea was calm, and when Xan- 
the had reached the spring the edges of the 
milk-white, light, fleecy clouds, towering one 
above another on the summits of the loftier 
mountains, were still glowing with a rosy light. 
It was the edge of the garment of the vanishing 
Eos, the leaves of the blossoms scattered by the 
Hours in the pathway of the four steeds of He- 
lios, as they rose from the sea. 

‘The first slanting rays of sunlight now touched 
the tall cypresses on the hill, the trees in the gar- 
den swayed in the soft breath of the morning 
breeze, and Xanthe nodded to them, for she 
thought the beautiful Dryads living in the trees 
were greeting each other. 

Often, with a brief prayer, she laid flowers or 
a round cake on the altar that stood beside her 
seat, and which her ancestor had erected to the 
nymph of the spring—but to-day she had not 
come for this. 

Then what brought her to the hill so early ? 
Did she visit the spring to admire her own image 
in its mirror-like surface ? 

At home she was rarely permitted such an 
indulgence, for, whenever she looked in the pol- 
ished metal disk, Semestre used to say: 

“Tf a girl often peers into such useless things, _ 
she’ll certainly see a fool’s image in them.” | 

Forbidden things are charming, yet Xanthe 
rarely looked into this liquid mirror, though she 
might have enjoyed gazing at it frequently, for 
her figure was tall and slender as the trunk of a 
cypress, her thick fair hair glittered like gold, the 
oval of her face was exquisitely rounded, long 
lashes shaded the large blue eyes that could con- 
ceal no emotion which stirred her soul, and when 
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she was alone seemed to ask, “‘ What have the 
gods allotted for my future?” Yet in their gaze 
might often be read the answer, “ Something 
delightful, surely.” 

And yet Xanthe did not come to the spring 
to paint pictures of her future; on the contrary, 
she came to be sad, and shed tears unrebuked. 
She did not weep passionately, but the big salt 
drops welled slowly frbm her eyes and ran down 
her young cheeks, as drop after drop of shining 
sap flows down the trunk of a wounded birch- 
tree. e 

Yes, Xanthe felt very sorrowful, yet every- 
thing that surrounded her was so bright, and at 
her home laughter was rarely silent, while her 
own often rang out no less merrily than that of 
lively Chloris and dark-skinned Dorippe. 

Her sick father, now slowly recovering, could 
refuse her nothing, and, if Semestre tried to do 
so, Xanthe usually succeeded in having her own 
way. ‘There was no lack of festivals and joyous 
dances, and to none of her companions did the 
youths offer more beautiful ribbons, to no one in 
the circle did they prefer to offer their hands. 
She was the fairest of all the maidens far and 
near, and Ismene, Phryxus’s wife, had said that 
her laughter was gay enough to make a cripple 
dance. Ismene had a daughter herself just Xan- 
the’s age, so it must probably have been true. 

Then why, in the name of all the gods, was 
Xanthe sad ? 

Is any cause required to explain it ? 

Must a maiden have met with misfortune, to 
make her feel a longing to weep ? 

Certainly not. 

Nay, the gayest rattle-brain is the least likely 
to escape such a desire. 

When the sky has long shone with unclouded 
splendor, and the air is so wonderfully clear that 
even the most distant mountain-peaks are dis- 
tinctly visible, rain is not long delayed ; and who 
can laugh heartily a long time without finally 
shedding tears like a mourner ? 

Whoever endures a severe though not the 
deepest affliction, whoever is permitted to reach 
the topmost summit of joy, and a girl who feels 
love—these three Heaven favors with the bless- 
ing of tears. 

Had Eros’s arrow struck Xanthe’s young 
heart too? 

It was possible, though she would not con- 
fess it even to herself, and only yesterday had 
denied it, without the quiver of an eyelash. 

Yet, if she did love a youth, and for his sake 
had climbed to the spring, he must doubtless 
dwell in the reddish house, standing on a beau- 
tiful level patch of ground on the right of the 
brook, between the sea and the spring; for she 
glanced toward it again and again, and, except 


the servants, no one lived under its roof save the 
aged steward Jason, and Phaon, her uncle’s son. 
Protarch himself had gone to Messina, with his 
own and her father’s oil. 

To age is allotted the alms of reverence, to 
youth the gift of love, and, of the three men who 
lived in the house on Xanthe’s right hand, only 
one could lay claim to such a gift, and he had 
an unusually good right to do so. 

Xanthe was thinking of Phaon as she sat 
beside the spring, but her brow wore such a 
defiant frown that she did not bear the most 
distant resemblance to a maiden giving herself 
up to tender emotions. 

Now the door of the reddish house opened, 
and, rising hastily, she looked toward it. A slave 
came cautiously out, bearing a large jar with 
handles, made of brown clay, adorned with black 
figures, 

What had the high-shouldered graybeard 
done, that she stamped her foot so angrily on 
the ground, and buriéd the upper row of her 
snow-white teeth deep in her under lip, as if 
stifling some pang P 

No one is less welcome than the unbidden 
intruder, who meets us in the place of some one 
for whom we ardently long, and Xanthe did not 
wish to see the slave, but Phaon, his master’s 
son. 

She had nothing to say to the youth; she 
would have rushed away if he had ventured to 
seek her by the spring, but she wanted to see 
him, wanted to learn whether Semestre had told 
the truth, when she said Phaon intended to 
marry a wealthy heiress, whose hand his father 
was seeking in Messina. The housekeeper had 
declared the night before that he only wooed 
the ugly creature for the sake of her money, and 
now took advantage of his father’s absence to 
steal out of the house evening after evening, as 
soon as the fire was lighted on the hearth. And 
the fine night-bird did not return till long past 
sunrise, no doubt from mad revels with that 
crazy Hermias and other wild fellows from Syra- 
cuse. They probably understood how to loosen 


_his slow tongue. 


Then the old woman described what occurred 
at such banquets, and when she mentioned the 
painted flute-players, with whom the dissipated 
city youths squandered their fathers’ money, and 
the old housekeeper called attention to the fact 
that Phaon already wandered about as stupidly 
and sleepily as if he were a docile pupil of the 
notorious Hermias, Xanthe fairly hated her, and 
almost forgot the respect she owed to her gray 
hair, and told her to her face she was a liar and 
slanderer. 

But the girl had been unable to speak, for 
Phaon’s secret courtship of the Messina heiress 
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had deeply wounded her pride, and he really did 
look more weary and dreamy than usual. 

Semestre’s praises of her cousin, the young 
Leonax, Xanthe had heard as little as the chirp- 
ing of the crickets on the hearth, and ere the 
housekeeper had finished speaking she rose, and, 
without bidding her good-night, turned her back 
and left the women’s apartment. 

Ere lying down to rest in her own room, she 
paced up and down before her couch, then be- 
gan to loosen her thick hair so carelessly that 
the violent pulling actually hurt her, and tied so 
tightly under her chin the pretty scarlet kerchief 
worn over her golden tresses at night to prevent 
them from tangling, that she was obliged to un- 
fasten it again to keep from stifling. 

The sandals, from which she had released her 
slender feet, and which, obedient to her dead 
mother’s teaching, she usually placed beside the 
chair where her clothes lay smoothly folded, she 
flung into a corner of the room, still thinking 
of Phaon, the Messina heiress, and her play- 
fellow’s shameful conduct. She had intended 
to discover whether Semestre spoke the truth, 
and in the stillness of the night consider what 
she must do to ascertain how much Phaon was 
concerned in his father’s suit. 

But the god Morpheus willed otherwise, for 
scarcely had Xanthe laid down to rest, extin- 
guished her little lamp, and wrapped herself 
closely in the woolen coverlet, when sleep over- 
powered her. 

The young girl waked just before sunrise, in- 
stantly thought of Phaon, of the heiress, and 
of Semestre’s wicked words and hastily went 
out to the spring. 

From there she could see whether her uncle’s 
son returned home from the city with staggering 
steps, or would, as usual, come out of the house 
early in the morning to curry and water his 
brown steeds, which no slave was ever permitted 
to touch. 

But he did not appear, and, in his place, 
the high-shouldered servant entered the court- 
yardas 

If the young girl was usually sad here, be- 
cause she liked to be melancholy, to-day grief 
pierced her heart like a knife, and the bit of white 
bread she raised to her lips because, with all her 
sorrow, she was hungry, tasted bitter, as if dipped 
in wormwood. She had no need to salt it; the 
tears that fell on it did that. 

Xanthe heard the housekeeper’s calls, but 
did not obey immediately, and perhaps would 
not have heeded them at all if she had not noticed 
—yes, she was not mistaken—that, in the full 
meaning of the words, she had begun to weep 
like a chidden child. 

She was weeping for anger; and soon it vexed 
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her so much to think that she should cry, that 
fresh tears streamed down her cheeks. 

* But not many, for, ere her beautiful eyes grew 
red, they were dry again, as is the custom of eyes 
when they are young and see anything new. 

Two children, a vineyard-watchman’s son and 
a herdsman’s little daughter, approached the 


spring, talking loudly together. 


They had decked themselves with fresh, green 
vines twined about their necks and bosoms, and 
were now going to sail a little boat made of bark 
in the tiny, walled pool into which the spring 
flowed. 

The boy had been the owner of the boat, but 
had given it to the little girl the day before, and 
now refused to deliver it, unless she would give 
him in exchange the shining shells her big brother 
had found, cleaned, and fastened around her little 
brown arm with a string. The boy persisted in 
his demand, stretching out his hand for the shells, 
while the little girl, with sobs and tears, defended 
herself. 

Xanthe, unobserved: by the children, became 
a witness of this contest between might and 
right, hastily stepped between the combatants, 
gave the boy a blow on the shoulder, took the 
boat away, handed it to the little maiden, and, 
turning to the latter, said : 

“Now, play quietly together, and, if Syrus 
doesn’t let you keep the boat and the shells, come 
to me, poor Stephanion.” 

So saying, she wiped the little girl’s eyes with 
her own skirt, seized her by the shoulder, grasped 
the boy’s black curls, pressed the two little ones 
toward each other with gentle violence, and com- 
manded : 

““ Now, kiss each other!” 

The little girl dutifully obeyed the bidding, 
but the kiss the boy gave his playmate strongly 
resembled a blow with the mouth. 

Xanthe laughed merrily, turned her back on 
the children, and went slowly down into the 
valley. 

During her walk all sorts of little incidents 
flashed through her mind with the speed of light- 
ning ; memories of the days when she herself was 
a little girl and Phaon had played with her daily, 
as the curly-headed Syrus now did with the 
herdsman’s daughter. 

But all the scenes swiftly conjured up before 
her mental vision were very. different from that 
just witnessed. 

Once, when she had said that the brook 
couldn’t bear to the sea all the leaves and flowers 
she tossed in, Phaon only smiled quietly, but the 
next day she found, fastened to an axis, a wooden 
cross he had carved himself and fixed between 
some stones. The stream swept against the 
broad surfaces of the spokes and forced it to turn 
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constantly. For weeks both enjoyed the success- 
ful toy, but he did not ask a word of thanks, nor 
did she utter any, only eagerly showed her pleas- 
ure, and that was enough for Phaon. 

If she began to build a house of sand and 
stones with him, and it was not finished at once, 
when they went to play next day she found it 
roofed and supplied with a little garden, where 
twigs were stuck in the sand for trees, and red 
and blue buds for flowers. He had made the 
seat by the spring for her, and also the little steps 
on the seashore, by whose aid it was possible to 
enter dry-shod the boat her playfellow had painted 
with brilliant hues of red and blue, because a 
neighbor’s gay skiff had pleased her fancy. 

She now thought of these and many similar 
acts, and that he had never promised her any- 
thing, only placed the finished article before her 
as a matter of course. 

It had never entered his mind to ask compen- 
sation for his gifts or thanks for his acts, like 
curly-headed Syrus. Silently he rendered her 
service after service; but, unfortunately, at this 
hour Xanthe was not disposed to acknowledge it. 

People grow angry with no one more readily 
than the person from whom they have received 
many favors which they are unable to repay; 
women, no matter whether young or old, resem- 
ble goddesses in the fact that they cheerfully ac- 
cept every gift from a man as an offering that is 
their due, so long as they are graciously disposed 
toward the giver, but to-day Xanthe was inclined 
to be vexed with her playmate. 

A thousand joys and sorrows, shared in com- 
mon, bound them to each other, and in the far- 
thest horizons of her recollections lay an event 
which had given her affection for him a new di- 
rection. His mother and hers had died on the 
same day, and since then Xanthe had thought it 
her duty to watch over and care for him, at first, 
probably, only as a big live doll, afterward in a 
more serious way. And now he was deceiving 
her and going to ruin. Yet Phaon was so entirely 
different from the wild fellows in Syracuse. 

From a child he had been one of those who 
act without many words. He liked to wander 
dreamily in lonely paths, with his large, dark eyes 
fixed on the ground. ’ 


He rarely spoke, unless questioned. 

Never did he boast of being able to accom- 
plish, or having successfully performed, this or 
that feat. 

He was silent at his work, and, even while 
engaged in merry games, set about a task slowly, 
but completed whatever he undertook. 

He was welcome in the wrestling-ring and at 
the dance, for the youths respected his strength, 
grace, dexterity, and the quiet way in which he 
silenced wranglers and boasters ; while the maid- 
ens liked to gaze into the handsome dreamer’s 
eyes, and admired him, though even in the mad- 
dest whirl of the dance he remained passionless, 
moving lightly in perfect time to the measures of 
the tambourine and double flute. 

True, many whom he forgot to notice railed 
at his silent ways, and even Xanthe had often 
been sorely vexed when his tongue failed to utter 
a single word of the significant stories told by his 
eyes. Ay, they understood how to talk! When 
his deep, ardent gaze rested upon her, unwaver- 
ing, but glowing and powerful as the lava-stream 
that sweeps every obstacle from its still, noiseless 
course, she believed he was not silent from pov- 
erty of mind and heart, but because the feelings 
that moved him were so mighty that no mortal 
lips could clothe them in words. 

Nevertheless, to-day Xanthe was angry with 
her playfellow, and a maiden’s wrath has two 
eyes—one blind, the other keener than a fal- 
con’s. 

What she usually prized and valued in Phaon 
she now did not see at all, but distinguished every 
one of his defects. 

True, he had shown her much affection with- 
out words, but he was certainly as mute as a fish, 
and would, doubtless, have boasted and asked for 
thanks like anybody else, if indolence had not 
fettered his stiff tongue. 

Only a short time ago she was obliged to give 
her hand to lanky Pollux, because Phaon came 
forward too slowly. He was sleepy, a foolish 
dreamer, and she would tell him it would be bet- 
ter for him to stretch himself comfortably on his 
couch and continue to practice silence, rather 
than woo foreign maidens and riot all night with 
dissipated companions. 


MYSTERIES AND 
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Linea are few occupations more interesting 
to the lover of the drama than that of trac- 
ing its rise and progress, from its earliest devel- 
opments to the full-blown rose of poesy that 
flourished in the Elizabethan age in England, 
and in the reign of Louis XVI in France. A 
recent volume from the French press enables the 
student to pursue the study, so far as regards 
the early Mystery- and Miracle-Plays, with a full- 
ness hitherto practically impossible to the ordi- 
nary reader.* 

In France as elsewhere the drama had a re- 
ligious origin. The Church of the primitive 
Christians was the sworn foe to all theatrical rep- 
resentations, and rightly so in view of the hor- 
rors of the arena in ancient Rome and the uni- 
versal immorality of such spectacles. But with 
the progress of time the Church became, not 
only the temple for the people’s worship, but al- 
most their only source of intellectual enjoyment. 
The natural tendency of humanity toward dra- 
matic representation found vent in the ceremoni- 
als of religion. In the year 1000 of the Christian 
era this taste received full development and sat- 
isfaction in the establishment of the so-called 
liturgic drama. This drama at first consisted 
simply in the recitation by the priests before the 
altar of various Scripture-scenes and episodes, 
solely in Latin in the beginning, but soon versifi- 
cation and the vulgar tongue took the place of 
the stately Latin prose of the Bible. Though 
these dramas were given in the churches or the 
monasteries, profane and mythological ideas and 
personages were speedily introduced into them, 
and mark the period of the decadence of the 
liturgic drama and its final development into the 
form of the mystery. The most famous of these 
earlier dramas are these representing the Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds and the parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. This last is the first 
of the ancient dramas that was written partly in 
French instead of wholly in Latin, and it pos- 
sesses a very considerable degree of literary 
merit. The custom of giving these dramas from 
Scripture in the churches has continued in some 
parts of Europe down to our own days; sacred 
pastorals being still performed in the churches 
during the Christmas holidays in the south of 
France, and particularly at Marseilles. 

The gradual emancipation of the drama from 
the hands of the clergy brought about the devel- 
opment and firm establishment of the mystery. 


* Les Mystéres. By L. Petit de Julleville. Paris: 


Hachette & Co. 
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At first the pieces were performed, though not 
zm the church, at least in front of it, and, though 
written in the vulgar tongue and without strict 
regard to the facts of Scripture, the personages 
and incidents continued to be wholly Biblical. 
The earliest known of these pieces is called “ The 
Representation of Adam”; it was written in the 
twelfth century, and the stage-directions indicate 
a decidedly complicated m7'se-en-scéne. There 
was to be a paradise placed on a lofty elevation 
so that the personages within should be distinctly 
visible to the audience, at least above the shoul- 
ders. Paradise was to be draped with silk hang- 
ings, and adorned with flowers and various fruit- 
bearing trees. Adam was to wear a red tunic, 
and Eve a white robe and a veil of white silk. 
Undoubtedly Eve was personated by a man, wo- 
men not making their appearance on the public 
stage till a much later epoch. It is directed fur- 
ther that all the personages shall be instructed 
“to speak with dignity and to make gestures ap- 
propriate to the things they had to say”; they 
were to take heed, moreover, neither to cut off 
nor add a syllable to the lines, but each person 
was to pronounce in a distinct manner and say 
everything he had to say in the order in which 
it was written. The germ of Hamlet’s advice to 
the players might be traced in these directions. 
This “ Representation of Adam” is the sole 
mystery remaining of the twelfth century. The 
thirteenth has bequeathed us two, “‘ The Game 
of St. Nicholas,” by Jean Bodel, and “ The Mira- 
cle of Theophile,” by Rutebeuf. The name of 
miracle in the middle ages was given to any his- 
tory or dramatic representation of a supernatural 
deed performed by the Virgin or the saints. The 
principal miracle-plays are those produced in the 
fourteenth century in honor of the Virgin. In 
fact, almost the whole of the dramas of that 
century which have been preserved belong to 
the same category, namely, that of “The Miracles 
of Our Lady.” These plays were represented by 
societies, half religious and half literary in their 
nature, who had inherited from the priests and 
monks the right of giving theatrical performances. 
These societies were known by the name of puys. 
The word wy in ancient French signifies moun- 
tain or elevation, and doubtless was derived from 
the high platform on which these dramas were 
performed. 

The personages of these miracle-plays af- 
forded an odd assemblage of characters. God 
the Father, our Saviour, the Holy Virgin, Satan, 
and saints, angels, and demons were mixed up 
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with kings and queens, princesses and shepherds, 
popes and cardinals. The Virgin is generally 
the Deo ex machina of the piece, interfering to 
save the innocent and also too often the guilty, 
if the criminal at the moment of punishment has 
invoked her aid. The Church is extremely ill- 
treated, popes and bishops being held up to de- 
rision ; nor do kings and nobles fare much better. 
The devil usually plays the part of a sort of su- 
pernatural Jago, circulating among the human 
characters of the piece, exciting their evil pas- 
sions, and whispering wicked counsels in their 
ears. The emperors and kings who are brought 
upon the stage are never real historical person- 
ages even when designated by actual historical 
names, but are imaginary monarchs, brutal, cruel, 
and capricious for the most part, though occa- 
sionally shown as capable of generous impulses. 
Sometimes these miracles of Our Lady brought 
upon the stage some one of the old historical le- 
gends of France, such as those of King Pepin 
and Queen Bertha, Robert le Diable, and the 
conversion of King Clovis by his queen Clotilda. 
The first two have been chosen as the founda- 
tion of operatic librettos by the modern compos- 
ers of France, “ La Reine Berthe,” by M. Jon- 
ciéres, proving unfortunately a total failure, while 
Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable’’ continues, after 
the lapse of wellnigh fifty years, to delight the 
hearts of all lovers of music throughout the 
world. The language of these works was almost 
invariably of a zaif simplicity bordering on silli- 
ness, though here and there the reader comes 
across passages of genuine elevation if not of act- 
ual poetry. The mysteries were written in verse, 
and sometimes certain passages were sung or 
chanted to an instrumental accompaniment. The 
versification was at times very pleasing, and 
there exist modern French poets, among whom 
may be cited Victor Hugo, who have not hesi- 
tated to borrow from the mysteries the metrical 
form of some of their minor poems. 

As we have before seen, the first actors in the 
mysteries were priests and monks, but, as the 
assemblages called Juys gave way to other con- 
fraternities and associations, the law and the 
bourgeotste furnished a large proportion of the 
actors. We find, in 1433, in a representation of 
a mystery called “ Saint Catherine,” at Metz, Jean 
Didier, a notary, playing the part of the gentle 
saint, while Jean Mathieu, a lawyer, impersonated 
anemperor. It is recorded that both “ did well 
their duty.” The young son of a barber played 
Saint Barbara at Metz so admirably that there 
was a contest among the rich and powerful citi- 
zens of the town as to who should have the honor 
of charging himself or herself with the education 
and support of this charming youth. A wealthy 
widow wished to adopt him; but he preferred to 
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place himself under the protection of a canon . 
who sent him to Paris to study, and he became 
afterward a canon himself. This youth, like 
Kynaston in England in the reign of Charles II, 
had a widespread reputation for the excellence of 
his acting in female parts. He was very hand- 
some, his beauty being of an essentially delicate 
and feminine type, and he played with so much 
pathos that it is recorded how many persons 
among the audience ‘‘ wept with compassion.” 

There are on record only three representations 
of mysteries before the year 1550, wherein women 
were suffered to appear. The first known of 
these was a representation at Metz of a mystery 
entitled “Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai,” got- 
ten up by a private individual, one Dame Cathe- 
rine Baudoiche, who paid all the expenses of the 
representation, probably given in honor of the 
lady’s patron saint. The part of Saint Catherine 
was taken by a girl of eighteen, who spoke in 
such lively and piteous fashion that many persons 
were provoked to weeping. A gentleman of noble 
birth among the spectators fell in love with the 
young actress and shortly afterward married her, 
though she was of humble origin. Frangoise 
Buotier, who played the part of the Holy Virgin 
in a representation of the Passion at Grenoble, 
was much remarked for the charm of her diction 
as well as for her grace and beauty. But in gen- 
eral women were not allowed to speak upon the 
stage. Their rdles were confined to simple pan- 
tomime or to posing in fableaux vivants. Some 
of these last were by no means of a moral or 
modest character. On the entry of Louis XI into 
Paris in 1461 there was presented before him a 
group of sirens as little clad as is the Venus de’ 
Medici, and the pageant, so far from scandaliz- 
ing the spectators, was much admired. 

The actors in the mysteries, and more espe- 
cially those of common origin, were passionately 
devoted to their parts, particularly if their rdles 
gave them an opportunity of appearing in rich 
attire and of personating saints, popes, or kings. 
The Church did not hesitate to direct its thun- 
ders against this puerile vanity, and it afforded a 
fruitful theme for the moralists and satirists of 
the day. Sometimes this passion was carried so 
far that the réles of royal and noble personages 
were sold to the highest bidder. There exists, 
for instance, a document drawn up by the con- 
fraternity of St. Jacques, of the village of Vals, 
near Le Puy, dated July 25, 1506, and giving the 
prices paid by various personages of the town for 
the privilege of representing the King and Queen 
of France and the nobles of their court. The 
part of the king cost seven pounds of wax and 
was bought by Antoine Clerget, a servant to the 
bishop. That of the queen was purchased for 
two pounds and a half of wax by Claude Benoit, 
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a mercer, who destined it to his daughter Mar- 
guerite. The other characters were paid for in 
proportion to their importance. 

Yet all was not splendor and amusement in the 
lives of the mystery-players. The profession of 
an actor, even in those days, was a laborious one. 
The great parts, those that were the most ardent- 
ly sought after, imposed a degree of toil and fa- 
tigue on those who accepted them whereof few 
men would be capable to-day. For instance, 
Christ, in certain of the passion-plays, had over 
four thousand lines to recite, and the crucifixion 
on the stage, as was remarked, lasted as long as 
in the reality. The actor, suspended to the cross 
in a state of almost total nudity, recited, in that 
situation, some three or four hundred lines. In 
1437 the curé, Nicolle, while impersonating the 
Saviour in a passion-play, came near dying on the 
cross in good earnest, from sheer fatigue and ex- 
haustion. In the same play the representative of 
Judas hung himself in such a realistic fashion that 
he became insensible, and was nearly dead when 
taken down, so that his fellow-actors were forced 
to “carry him into a neighboring spot, there to 
rub him with vinegar and other restoratives.” 
Sometimes the parts, when of great length, were 
played by three or four actors each, and this was 
especially the case when the personage to be rep- 
resented was shown at different stages of his or 
her career. Thus, three actors were often charged 
with the rdle of the Holy Virgin, one impersonat- 
ing her as a child, another as a young girl, and 
the third as a woman of mature age. 

The mzse-en-scéne of the mysteries, though 
primitive enough in its original design, was often 
extremely splendid and complicated. There was 
no change of scene, yet the action of the piece 
might include twenty different localities. The 
stage was usually of vast size, one of one hun- 
dred feet in breadth and as many in depth being 
of ordinary dimensions. A barrier called Zz 
creneau separated the stage from the audito- 
rium. At what would be styled in a modern 
theatre the first entrance, was placed a repre- 
sentation of hell, which was an opening leading 
-beneath the stage, the entrance to which was 
simulated, sometimes by a curtain on which 
was painted a hideous grinning head, but more 
often by an enormous dragon’s head, the wide 
expanded jaws forming the entrance to the in- 
fernal regions, and from which flames and smoke 
not infrequently issued. Back of this were ranged 
a row of closed structures with doorways which 
could be opened or closed at will, while in the 
extreme background rose an eminence repre- 
senting paradise, and destined to be occupied 
by the Divinity, the angels, and other celestial 
actors in the drama, whereof they remained pas- 
sive spectators when not actually mingling in the 


action. In fact, all the actors in the piece re- 
mained upon the stage during the whole prog- 
ress of the drama, standing motionless at one 
side when they had nothing to say or do. For 
there were no side-scenes, no “‘ behind the scenes ”’ 
where they could take refuge. As to the closed 
structures aforesaid, they took the place of scenery 
and were palaces, cottages, temples, according 
to the necessities of the piece, their destination 
being sometimes shown by written placards, At 
the Universal Exhibition of 1878, in the dramatic 
section, was exhibited a model of the stage con- 
structed at Valenciennes in 1547 for a represen- 
tation of the Passion. This vast stage was not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet square. On 
it from left to right was established, first a pa~ 
vilion with columns, above which rose paradise, 
on which our Lord sat enthroned in glory, sur- 
rounded by the angels and by the four Virtues. 
Next came a wall pierced with a door between 
two Doric columns, the whole representing Naza- 
reth. Then rose a second pavilion with columns, 
containing an altar and the sacred ark, and figur- 
ing the temple. Beside this was a second wall 
pierced with a door like the first, and with a roof 
and the turrets of a tower showing above it; that 
was Jerusalem. In the center a pavilion with 
four columns and staircases to the right and to 
the left, in the center of which was placed a 
throne, represented the palace of the king. An- 
other wall, pierced with two gates and showing 
the top of a house above it, was called the Bish- 
ops’ House and the Golden Gate. A square 
basin in the middle of the stage represented the 
Sea of Tiberias. At the extreme right were 
purgatory and hell, the first represented by two 
towers with grated openings, and the second by 
the vast, wide-open, flaming jaws of a monstrous 
dragon. The action passed from point to point 
as change of scene became necessary to the 
imagination, since not presented to the actual 
sense. Sometimes these permanent structures, 
or mansions, as they were called, were even more 
numerous, twenty-two having been employed in 
one instance. And, when in 1474 the ‘‘ Mystery 
of the Incarnation and Nativity’ was performed 
at Rouen, the mansions were set up on the north 
side of the market-place, and extended from one 
side of it to the other. And even then it is re- 
corded that there was not room enough afforded 
to set up the House of the Six Prophets, which 
remained crowded out of the action. 

A good deal of splendor and costliness, and 
no inconsiderable degree of mechanical ingenuity, 
were lavished upon these vast stage-settings. 
The chief point for decoration was naturally 
paradise. A superb paradise was the glory of 
the manager. A gilded throne was always pro- 
vided for the Deity, and we have seen that, as 
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early as the first performance of “The Repre- 
sentation of Adam,” silk hangings, flowers, and 
fruit-bearing trees were deemed essential to adorn 
this favored spot. The angels were trained mu- 
sicians, and sang sacred chorals to the accom- 
paniment of unseen instruments. The entrance 
to hell was what a modern machinist would call 
a practicable one; through it the damned were 
dragged by demons, and it emitted flames and 
smoke when required. The use of trap-doors 
and such like mechanical contrivances were not 
unknown. In “The Resurrection,” written by 
Jean Michel, the stage-directions enjoin on the 
representative of Jesus to “‘come suddenly and 
subtilely above-ground on a trap covered with 
earth, which must be made to close so that the 
spectators shall perceive nothing of it.” And, 
during a performance of “ The Life of St. Mar- 
tin,” the person who played Satan got caught by 
some accident to the machinery, and his gar- 
ments were so burned, doubtless by the flames 
that were to have accompanied or followed his 
entrance, that he had to be all fresh-clad before 
he could appear before the audience to finish his 
part. Sometimes angels and other celestial per- 
sonages were represented as flying through the 
air. Mechanical animals were also used. In the 
stage directions of ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Nativity,” 
it is enjoined that the ox and the ass should 
kneel before the manger wherein lay the infant 
Saviour, but the author adds, “If a make-be- 
lieve ox and ass are not to be had, this part may 
be omitted.” In one of the latest of the mysteries 
(the Acts of the Apostles, represented at Bourges 
in 1536), prodigies of scientific skill were dis- 
played. Mechanical lions and camels performed 
various complex feats upon the stage. A vessel 
filled with all sorts of animals was let down from 
heaven, and was drawn up again. The apostles 
hovered in the clouds, and various other wonders 
were presented, familiar enough to our modern 
ideas, but which in those days must have filled 
the minds of the spectators with awe and amaze- 
ment. These complex arrangements were only 
possible in a fixed theatre. Yet the mysteries 
were often represented in the open air, on a 
piece of waste ground, or in a market-place. 
The old Roman amphitheatres, such ds the one 
existing at Arles, afforded.a fine field for such 
representations, and were frequently utilized for 
the purpose. 

As to the costumes, there is but little to be 
said respecting them. There was no attempt 
made at accuracy. The actors were charged 
with furnishing their own dresses, and they wore 
the costumes of the epoch, and as magnificent 
ones as their purses could compass or the com- 
placency of friends supply. Nor was gorgeous 
attire confined to the representatives of the great 


personages of the drama. Servants appeared as 
superbly clad as the kings, and beggars were 
decked out like nobles. The luxury of the dresses 
was beyond limits. Silk, velvet, cloths of gold 
and silver, rich embroideries, and costly weapons 
and armor, were worn by all who could afford to 
purchase them or were so fortunate as to borrow 
them. The supernumeraries were generally 
dressed by the Church, the stores of ecclesiastical 
vestments, gorgeous with embroidery and gold » 
thread, being thrown open to the performers in the 
mysteries. The devils that figured in these pieces 
were clad in skins of beasts, and were made to 
look as grotesque and horrible as possible; they 
formed an exception to the usual splendid in- 
accuracy of the costumes. The actors generally 
paraded, dressed in their theatrical attire, through 
the streets of the town in which they were about 
to give a performance, after the manner of stroll- 
ing players all the world over. These proces- 
sions, which, when gotten up in grand style, were 
called “ monstres,”’ were the delight of the popu- 
lace, and well they might be, since they usually 
comprised some two or three hundred persons, 
all in rich and dazzling array. The most mag- 
nificent affair of the kind on record was the 
“monstre” that preceded the representation of 
“ The Acts of the Apostles” at Bourges in 1536. 
Five hundred persons, all clad in silk, in cloth of 
gold, in richly embroidered satins, in brocades of 
gold and silver, and other costly stuffs, to say 
nothing of diamonds and other jewels, splendid 
armor, etc., etc., all mounted on fine horses or 
drawn on cars, took part in this glittering parade. 
The actors were all rich amateurs, who lavished 
untold sums on their dresses and accoutrements. 
The costume of Nero, for instance, is thus de- 
scribed by an old chronicler, who fears that his 
account of the gorgeous /é¢es at Bourges will be 
thought exaggerated : “He was clad in a vest of 
blue velvet, purfled with gold and slashed with 
crimson satin; his mantle was of crimson velvet, 
with a collar of the same, sown with great prodi- 
gality with large pearls, from the points of which 
hung clusters of other pearls. His hat, of the 
tyrant’s cut, was of Persian velvet, bordered with 
gold chains and adorned with a large number of 
rings. His gold crown had three branches, and 
was full of all sorts of precious stones, of such 
great excellence that it is impossible to describe 
them all, and his neck was not less adorned. 
His boots were of Persian velvet, slashed and 
laced with gold; chains and divers rings hung 
from his garters. One of his feet rested on a 
casket covered with cloth of silver and set with 
precious stones.” And it is recorded that the 
valets, beggars, and archers who figured in the 
piece were not less magnificently clad than were 
the kings. 
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In 1541 the mystery of “The Acts of the 
Apostles ”’—probably the same piece—was played 
in Paris for the almost unheard-of period of six 
or eight months. This was one of the last of the 
mysteries, as it was also one of the most mag- 
nificent. For in 1548 the Church, alarmed at the 
mockeries and profane jests leveled by the authors 
of those dramas against the Catholic religion and 
its ministers, used its powerful influence with the 
French Parliament to obtain a decree suppressing 
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all dramatic performances wherein sacred per- 
sonages or incidents were introduced. The law 
was passed, and the mysteries were numbered 
with the things that are no more. Sprung from 
the Church, the iron hand of the Church, alarmed 
by the rapid growth of Protestantism and the 
vehicle afforded by such representations for the 
exposure of the excesses, the extortions, and the 
demoralization of the priesthood, crushed ruth- 
lessly out of existence its own creation. 
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TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


ANY and varied are the motives which, 
since the time of the Crusades, have car- 
ried travelers to the Holy Land. From all the 
countries of Christendom a steady stream of pil- 
grims has been drawn by religious enthusiasm 
toward the Holy Places of Jerusalem. Others 
have gone there impelled by the love of archzo- 
logical research, or for the furtherance of Biblical 
inquiry, or in the hope of discovering facts that 
would aid in the solution of important ethnic 
problems. Systematic and organized exploration 
has brought large portions of the territory under 
the measure and nomenclature of the geogra- 
phers ; while of late years nearly the whole land 
has been overrun by what Carlyle calls “ the fa- 
tal generation of sight-seers.” 

Any one of these motives, or no definite mo- 
tive at all, might have sufficed to carry thither so 
adventurous and irrepressible a traveler as Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, but the object of the visit 
which he describes in his remarkably entertaining 
volume on “ The Land of Gilead” * was at once 
characteristic and unique—being no less than to 
fix upon a suitable locality upon which to try the 
experiment on an adequate scale of the coloniza~ 
tion of Palestine by the Jews. Such a repeo- 
pling of the Holy Land by “the chosen people,” 
into whose hands it was originally confided, has 
been the dream of religious enthusiasts for cen- 
turies past, and numerous attempts have already 
been made at its realization; but Mr. Oliphant’s 
scheme differs from all that have preceded it, in 
that it takes no account of religious motives or 
race sentiments, except in so far as they can be 
made to contribute to the success of his purely 
practical design. His proposition is, that the 


* The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Leb- 
anon. By Laurence Oliphant. With Maps and IIlus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Jews shall appropriate some of the waste places 
of Palestine, not in order to fulfill the supposed 
conditions of ancient prophecy, or as a step to- 
ward the restoration of a lost national suprem- 
acy, but because it would furnish a refuge for 
the oppressed and discontented members of their 
race in many lands, and also because it would 
pay a heavy return in money upon the invest- 
ment. This latter is the primary and character- 
istic feature of his scheme. It is designed to 
furnish a new outlet for the profitable employ- 
ment of capital; and the idea is that, in the first 
instance at least, the Jewish colonists should act 
as landed proprietors rather than as laborers on 
the soil; employing the native peasantry to work 
for them, and drawing recruits from the agricul- 
tural communities of Jews who are now eager to 
escape from Roumania, Bulgaria, and Austrian 
Poland, 

To demonstrate the feasibility and hopeful- 
ness of this when regarded merely in the light 
of a commercial enterprise, is the main object to 
which Mr. Oliphant addresses himself in his 
book; yet he is not insensible to the important 
incidental results that might be expected to flow 
from it, in case of its success. Of course, the 
colony would undertake its work only on condi- 
tion of receiving such a charter and such guar- 
antees as would protect it from the rapacity of 
Turkish officials; and, by demonstrating to the 
Porte that such protection is all that is needed 
to insure prosperity and wealth to regions that 
are now desolate and uninhabited, and conse- 
quently a burden rather than a benefit to the 
finances of the state, it might prove the first step 
toward that administrative reform which has be- 
come indispensable to the existence of the Turk- 
ish Empire, either in Asia or in Europe. On the 
other hand, should that break-up of the empire 
come to pass which now appears to be inevita- 
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‘ble, such a colony, once firmly established, might 

form the nucleus for a new and more civilized 
order of things, which would not only impart 
something like reasonableness to Jewish national 
aspirations, but which would materially simplify 
the task that would devolve upon Europe of 
evoking order out of the anarchy that would be 
sure to ensue upon the removal of the strong 
hand of the Turkish taskmaster. 

Conceiving this idea shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Berlin, “when it became 
evident that the Eastern Question was about to 
enter upon a new phase,” and having convinced 
himself, by reasoning which he recounts in his 
Introduction, that Palestine was the locality and 
the Jews the people to carry out his scheme, Mr. 
Oliphant determined to visit the country with the 
view of selecting the district and examining the 
local conditions; and, having provided himself 
with letters of commendation from Lord Bea- 
consfield and the Marquis of Salisbury, and also 
from M. Waddington, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he proceeded to Constantinople 
and thence to Beyrout. 

And here, before following him in his travels 
in the Land of Gilead, it may be well to remark 
that his book is very far, indeed, from being 
a mere circular or prospectus of a colonization 
scheme. Mr. Oliphant is too old a traveler and 
too experienced a writer to expect the public to 
bestow more than a certain amount of interest 
upon even the most plausible hobby ; and, while 
he never allows either himself or his reader to 
forget that his travels had a certain definite ob- 
ject, he nevertheless makes the record of these 
travels as entertaining and attractive as though 
the making of a pleasing record had been his 
sole aim. After the learned disquisitions of an- 
tiquarians and Biblical students, the tedious mi- 
nutize of scientific explorers, and the arid jocu- 
larity of professional humorists, it is refreshing 
to read an account of the most interesting coun- 
try in the world which is at once vivid and natu- 
ral, picturesque in description, animated in narra- 
tive, and with archzological and ethnical notices 
that are instructive without being recondite. 

It was in the early part of March, 1879, that 
Mr. Oliphant set out from Beyrout, accompanied 
by Captain Owen Phibbs, who had resided sev- 
eral years in Syria, and whose knowledge of 
Arabic rendered him the most useful of compan- 
ions. After consultation with several persons 
familiar with the country, Mr. Oliphant had de- 
cided to avoid the better known and more thick- 
ly settled western Palestine, and to proceed di- 
rectly to the eastern section, crossing the Jordan 
at its sources and traversing the whole region 
formerly occupied by the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
Gad, and Reuben. The first stage of the jour- 
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ney was along the coast-road from Beyrout to 
Sidon, the ruins of which “ bore testimony to the 
vastness of the population which the great Phoe- 
nician mart had attracted to its neighborhood.” 
Beyond Sidon they turned eastward from the 
coast, and almost immediately began the ascent 
of the mountain-ranges which lie between the 
seacoast and the interior. At Nabatiyeh they 
found themselves among the Metawalies, a Shiite 
sect, like the Persians, much persecuted by the 
Turks on account of the heresy of their faith. 
They are found in large numbers in the extreme 
north of Palestine, and are supposed to be de- 
scendants of the aboriginal races formerly in- 
habiting Galilee of the Gentiles. Some of their 
religious and social customs, as described by Mr. 
Oliphant, are peculiar and interesting : 


‘‘In prayer they perform their ablutions in a 
different way from the Mohammedans, using very 
little water. When they bow to the ground, their 
heads are made to touch a small cake of earth, which 
they constantly carry with them for the purpose, 
made from the very spot where El Hosain, the son 
of Ali, and the Shiite martyr, was killed. If this 
cake happens to be lost, or not obtainable, they use 
a stone or some other material to remind them of 
the holy earth on which his blood was shed. Un- 
like the Moslems, each prays singly. At the hour 
of prayer all articles of clothing in which gold is 
wrought, and gold or silver rings and watches, are 
laid aside. Many of these rites and ceremonies are 
also practiced by the Persian Shiites ; but they have 
a remarkable form of marriage peculiar to them- 
selves, which they call the ‘marriage of privilege.’~ 
It is a legal and regular engagement, with the usual 
gift of dowry, but on the strange condition that the 
marriage tie shall continue for a specified time only 
—say a yearoramonth. When the stipulated term 
expires, the conjugal relation ceases absolutely, un- 
less it be renewed according to the ordinary and 
permanent form. The engagement takes place gen- 
erally with a widow, the thing being impossible with 
a married woman whose husband is yet alive, and 
quite impossible with a virgin, who can not be blind 
to the disadvantages of such an arrangement. When 
children are the fruit of such a marriage, the father 
is bound in every case to maintain them. They 
have also a form of nominal marriage, which they 
call the ‘engagement of interdiction.” The pro- 
ceedings are regular throughout, except the definite 
stipulation that the husband can have the privilege 
of only seeing his wife—the design of this being to 
gain free access to a young woman, and her im- 
mediate female relatives, in order to wait upon them, 
confer with them on matters of business, etc., which 
a stranger could not otherwise obtain. The nominal 
or interdicted wife can marry at any time without a 
permission or divorce from her guvondam husband. 
By these convenient modes of marriage, facilities are 
offered for a man and a widow to go together on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, or some other traveling tour, 
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at the termination of which the bond is dissolved ; 
and so, when a man goes with a female who will not 
consent to be his wife of ‘privilege,’ the matter can 
be easily arranged by his nominal marriage with her 
daughter or mother.” 


From Nabatiyeh to Banias, the journey was 
over a comparatively well-known region, travers- 
ing portions of the territory formerly occupied 
by the tribes of Asher, Naphtali,and Dan. Very 
picturesque descriptions are given of the scenery 
of the Litany and the Hasbany Jordan; but Mr. 
Oliphant’s record is intentionally meager until 
he reaches the rarely visited country beyond 
Banias. At the village of Ain Fit, in the ancient 
territory of the half-tribe of Manasseh, he found 
himself among the Ansariyeh, one of the most 
remarkable of those mystic sects which sprang 


up in Syria in the early ages of Islam, and which - 


have exhibited a remarkable vitality in view of 
the fact that they are about equally hated by 
Mohammedans and Christians. His account of 
the traditions, creed, and religious rites of the 
Ansariyeh is extremely interesting, and shows 
plainly that their doctrines are a curious com- 
pound of Jewish, Moslem, and Christian tenets, 
mingled with the nature-worship of the ancient 
Canaanite tribes, and including practices that 
carry one back to Baal and Ashtaroth: 


“‘ Among them, as among the Druses, there are 
two classes—the initiated and the uninitiated. A 
service in which wine is drunk, and also poured on 
the ground, takes place on the initiation of a new 
member. Unlike the Druses, however, where wo- 
men are constantly allowed to take the highest 
grade, women among the Ansariyeh are never ad- 
mitted to religious meetings, though certain cere- 
monies, in which they must of necessity bear a very 
important part, take place. These are symbolical 
of the origin of man, and the productive powers of 
nature, which are highly honored and considered 
sacred among them. . . . Their religious meetings 
take place in secret, at sacred tombs called Mazars, 
and are shrouded in mystery—falsehood and decep- 
tion toward the outer world being inculcated and 
practiced, so that, if circumstances require it, any 
other religion may for the time being be outwardly 
professed by them. Should any of their number 
divulge their mysteries, it is certain that he would 
be assassinated ; and from this fact probably arises 
the name which has been popularly but erroneously 
bestowed upon them, of Assassins, which more prop- 
erly belongs to the Ismailians or Hashishins, to 
whom, however, they are closely allied.” 


The social position of the women among the 
Ansariyeh is degraded in the extreme. It is 
said, indeed, that there is no race in the world 
by whom women are worse treated : 


“On the birth of a female child, it is put aside 
in a corner of the house in a wicker-basket, and 
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covered with a torn cloth, and there left unclothed, 
without nourishment, exposed, it may be, to the cold 
wind, ‘Those who survive this treatment are natu- 
rally of a strong constitution, and capable of sup- 
porting the fatigue and privation they have to un- 
dergo for the rest of their lives. At an early age 
they are sent to carry water from the fountain, and 
take the goats out to pasture, or bring in a load of 
firewood. Curses and blows are all that a girl re- 
ceives from her father and brothers ; and this treat- 
ment continues till she is sought for as a wife, when 
she is sold for a sum varying from five to fifty 
pounds. No religious service takes place at mar- 
riage. The purchase-money having been paid, the 
bride is brought to the bridegroom’s house by her 
family and friends. He with his friends await her 
approach, and, mounting the roof of the house as the 
bride enters the doorway, he strikes her two blows, 
one on the right side, and the other on the left, as a 
foretaste of what she is to expect if disobedient, and 
as a proof of her being under his subjection. 

“Tf the marriage takes place among the peasants, 
a tenth of the money paid by the bridegroom goes 
to the chief or Mukkadam of the district ; even should 
the marriage take place at a distance, the money has 
still to be paid to the Mukkadam of the district 
where the bride was born. No woman can inherit 
anything in the way of land, money, or goods on the 
death of her husband or any relative. She is looked 
upon merely as a means of production, and for ser- 
vice in the house. It is not lawful to instruct her 
in religion, excepting in one short prayer, the words 
of which convey no meaning: for the Ansariyeh say 
that woman is the seed of Satan the accursed, the 
enemy of God, and to reveal to her the secret of 
their faith would be the same as to reveal it to 
Satan; and any man among them who attempts to 
instruct a woman is considered an arch-enemy and 
opponent of the Almighty.” 


In the region beyond Banias the numerous 
architectural remains showed the extent and opu- 
lence of the old civilization—in painful contrast 
with the desolate and poverty-stricken aspect 
that now prevails. At Kuneitereh, in the midst 
of this region, which is occupied only by roving 
bands of Bedouins, Mr. Oliphant came suddenly 
upon a large colony of Circassians from Bulgaria, 
and found them busily engaged in the first stage 
of building a village for themselves—an employ- 
ment more useful to the world, if less exciting 
to themselves, than participation in “ atrocities.” 
Mr. Oliphant regarded the colony with especial 
interest, as demonstrating the feasibility of his 
scheme of repopulating Palestine, in the country 
east of the Jordan, which has hitherto been given 
up to the wandering and predatory Arabs. 

The course of the travelers now lay through 
the territory once ruled over by Og, the King of 
Bashan, acréss the fertile plains of Jauran and 
Hauran, through the country and by the very 
tomb of Job, by ancient Ashtaroth (now Tel 
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Asherah), and over plains that had once been the 
battle-field of Chedorlaomer with the Rephaim 
giants, of Assyrians with Jews, and of Saracens 
with Byzantines. The whole region teems with 
Biblical memories, and with mementos of critical 
events in the history of the world; and Mr. Oli- 
phant’s glances at them are in the highest degree 
interesting and suggestive; but we must leave 
the reader to acquaint himself with the narrative 
in the book itself, and also with the accounts of 
the cave-dwellings of Roob and the excavated 
dwellings of Irbid and Beit-Ras. The extensive 
ruins at the latter point were identified by Mr. 
Oliphant as those of the ancient episcopal city of 
Capitolias, which was the connecting-point of two 
great Roman roads, traces of which still remain. 
The travelers were now in the Land of Gilead, 
“a hard, rocky region,” as its name signifies, but 
exceedingly fertile and beautiful in parts. A few 
squalid villages are scattered here and there, but 
the chief inhabitants are the Bedouins, who rove 
about from place to place, and occasionally retire 
into the adjacent desert. These tribes are only 
nominally subject to the Porte, and are at all 
times very turbulent and refractory, though a 
small organized force is sufficient to cow them 
for the moment into submission, The most 
powerful tribe is the Anazeh, who are said to be 
able to bring over a hundred thousand horsemen 
and camel-drivers into the field. One of the most 
interesting is the Roala, who alone retain the fa- 
mous war-cradle once possessed by all the tribes. 
Of this war-cradle Mr. Oliphant says: 


“Tt is a sort of car, called ‘ uttfa,’ composed of 
ostrich-feathers, and, before the tribe goes to war, 
the most lovely girl in it is selected and placed, in 
the lightest possible attire, in the cradle, which is 
then put on the back of acamel. The silken string 
by which the camel is led is then placed in her hand, 
and the warriors of the tribe pass before her. Who- 
ever she selects as the leader of the camel becomes 
the leader of the host, which she accompanies, and 
is a prominent figure in the battles. If, in the war 
which follows, the tribe is beaten and the war-cradle 
captured, it is deprived for ever after of the privilege 
of possessing one. The Roala are the only tribe who 
still retain this singular distinction; but one or two 
Arabs, whom I afterward spoke to on the subject, told 
me they were not likely ever to lose it, as they never 
now perform the ceremony, or risk the capture of the 
cradle in battle.” 


During the early part of his journey Mr. Oli- 
phant had made it a point to travel without drag- 
oman or escort, or any display of wealth that 
might arouse the cupidity of the natives or stimu- 
late the appetite for dacksheesh ; but at Irbid the 
Caimakam of the district insisted upon providing 
him with two Kurdish zaptiehs, whose subse- 
quent conduct illustrated very forcibly the diffi- 
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culties which the police problem presents in a 
country where there is nothing with which to pay 
the police, and where their only chance of liveli- 
hood consists in robbing the very people whose 
predatory propensities they are supposed to check. 
Says Mr. Oliphant: 


“A couple of Kurdish zaptiehs, with flowing 
kufetyeh and adeth, their loose trousers stuffed into 
high, buff-colored boots, armed with pistol, dagger, 
and carbine, dashing into a village on their fiery little 
Arabs, throw a whole population into consternation ; 
the men cringe and fawn, the children run screaming 
to their mothers, who cower tremblingly before the 
unwelcome visitors. These latter look perfect speci- — 
mens of brigands themselves, and behave with far 
less consideration than the ordinary robber, who tries 
to be popular with the peasantry, and neither pillages 
nor oppresses them more than is absolutely neces. 
sary. The zaptieh, secure in his official position, 
does both with impunity. The villagers hasten to 
conciliate him by placing before him food and lodg. 
ing of the best, however long his visit may last. Both 
he and his horse are provided for at the village ex- 
pense, and woe betide the sheik if there is any stint 
in the supplies! Sometimes a party of these worthies, 
sent to punish some refractory hamlet, quarter them- 
selves upon it indefinitely, and are only bought off at 
a great sacrifice to the unhappy peasantry. We were 
perpetually obliged to check the arbitrary behavior 
of the men we had with us, and I shuddered to think 
of the possible brutality of one of our zaptiehs when 
alone—he was such an unmitigated ruffian, even un- 
der the restraint of our presence. . . . This man was 
not a solitary specimen of his class. We had experi- 
ence altogether of eight different zaptiehs, and the 
best of them was only somewhat less of a ruffian than 
the other seven. Until the Government is in a posi- 
tion to pay its police force sufficient to maintain 
themselves and their horses, there can be little doubt 
that the inhabitants would enjoy greater peace and 
security if there were no police at all.” 


At the time of our traveler’s visit to Irbid, the 
Caimakam had just returned from a highly suc- 
cessful raid upon a refractory tribe of the Beni 
Sukr; and, partly owing to the effect of this, and 
partly to the presence of the zaptiehs, Mr. Oli- 
phant was emboldened to defy the insolent Sheik 
of Sif, who always demanded an extortionate 
sum as black-mail from travelers on the road be- 
tween Jerusalem and the ruins of Jerash. The 
account of this interview is too amusing to be 
omitted : 


“On entering his house several other Arabs 
crowded in, while the sheik opened a greasy old 
pocket-book, and extracted therefrom about a score 
of documents in English and French, which he 
seemed to regard in the light of favorable testimoni- 
als. The price of an escort from Jerusalem to Jerash 
in time of peace is about two hundred and fifty francs, 
but the traveler who has paid this sum is invariably 
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black-mailed at Sif, and has to disgorge another 
hundred francs or more before he is allowed to pro- 
ceed, while a far higher sum is demanded if he wishes 
to push his explorations over the country to the north, 
which we had already traversed in safety. The testi- 
monials which the sheik triumphantly produced con- 
sisted largely of complaints against. this robbery. 
When, with an apparent feeling of gratified vanity, 
he handed us a testimonial calling him an ‘ extor- 
tionate old thief,’ and warning travelers to beware 
of him, and insisted upon our reading it carefully and 
then returning to him, to be stowed away for future 
use, and then expected us to comply with his demand 
for money, he seemed quite astonished at our attitude 
of resistance. 

““Why should we pay you five pounds?’ we 
asked. 

“Tt is the custom,’ he replied ; ‘no traveler has 
been allowed to visit the ruins without paying me.’ 

a ‘Then it is a bad custom, which must be im- 
mediately discontinued,’ we said. ‘ We decline ab- 
solutely to pay a farthing.’ 

“«* But no one has ever before declined.’ 

“«Then it is high time for some one to set the 
example,’ we remarked, and we called in the zap- 
tiehs, who for the first time proved of some use. 
They, anxious to prove their zeal and importance, 
and knowing that they ran no risk, as the Caimakam 
and his soldiers were within call, poured upon the 
head of the sheik a torrent of invective — telling 
him that they were a far better protection than any 
escort he could furnish, and that there was plenty 
more protection at Ajlun, about which, if he had any 
doubt, he had better send and ask his brother, who 
was in a position to give him all the necessary in- 
formation—with many other sarcastic remarks of a 
like nature, which made all the surrounding Arabs, 
who had begun to look truculent, change countenance 
considerably. Nevertheless, he went on murmuring 
and protesting, and offering us more testimonials, 
which we read out of curiosity, until we had finished 
our meal and our cigarettes, when we quietly mounted 
and rode away, leaving the sheik, and the savage- 
looking group of Arabs by whom he was surrounded, 
staring open-mouthed at our audacity, but utterly 
impotent and paralyzed by the new turn matters 
had taken, thanks to an energetic Caimakam.” 


At a later stage of their journey—at Jericho, 
in fact—a similar refusal to pay black-mail is thus 
described : 


“Here [at Jericho] we once more came in con- 
tact with the signs and evidences of civilization. A 
party of Americans, with the star-spangled banner 
floating over their tents, were encamped above the 
Ain es Sultan; and some tourists, under the escort 
of a swaggering young Arab sheik from Jerusalem, 
had pitched their tent in the back garden of the 
modest hostelry in which we sought accommodation. 
The dragoman of the American party was as much 
amazed to see two unprotected travelers turn up 
from the eastern side of the Jordan, independent of 
all guidance by one of his class, as the young sheik 
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was to observe the absence of any Arab escort. It 
was a bad precedent for both. When travelers take 
to exploring the wilds of Arabia without either 
dragoman or Arab sheiks to take care of them, the 
trade of these gentlemen, who now usually divide 
the black-mail and other plunder between them, will 
be gone. So the young sheik asked us under whose 
protection we had come from Salt ; to which we re- 
plied, ‘Our own.’ As he and his family had the 
monopoly of protecting and escorting travelers be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, he further wished to 
know under whose protection we intended to pro- 
ceed to the former city ; to which we also replied, 
‘Our own’—on which we looked very fixedly at 
each other for a few moments ; but, nothing further 
apparently occurring to him to say, he resigned him- 
self to the inevitable—evidently with a gloomy fore- 
boding that the palmy days of his occupation were 
drawing to a close.” 


The economical results of this bold and un- 
usual policy are perhaps worthy of mention here. 
According to Mr. Oliphant, a party of tourists 
making the same journey in the ordinary man- 
ner, with a dragoman and tents, might consider 
themselves fortunate if they got off with two 
hundred and fifty dollars of dacksheesh, in addi- 
tion to the daily charge of about ten dollars per 
head as route expenses. The united expenses 
of Mr. Oliphant and his friend between Beyrout 
and Jerusalem, including horse-feed and every 
other item, amounted to a trifle over eighty-five 
dollars ! 

Of another class of experiences characteristic 
of travel in the Land of Gilead, a good specimen 
is Mr. Oliphant’s account of a night at Kefr 
Assad, “the happy village”: 


‘*A description of our quarters will apply to all 
the other abodes in the village. A circular stone- 
and-mud wall, about six feet high, inclosed the entire 
establishment. This was entered by a gateway wide 
enough to admit a horse, and barricaded at night 
with two or three bars. Inside this inclosure, and 
adjoining the wall, so as to leave a yard in the cen- 
ter, there were on the right, on entering, first, two 
detached little rooms, occupied by the owner and his 
family ; then a raised stage of mud, two or three feet 
above the yard, on which was an erection of boughs 
of trees, forming a sort of shelter under which they 
slept in the heat of summer; then a long shed or 
stable—now empty—for cattle; then an open pen, 
in which were two donkeys ; and, lastly, bringing us 
back to the entrance-gate, and completing the circle, 
an immense oven with a domed roof, and a huge 
fire in a hole in the floor in the center. The domes- 
tic circle of our host consisted of two wives, a grown- 
up daughter, and some small children, including a 
baby. These all turned into one room, leaving us 
sole possessors of the other, which was a small apart- 
ment, about ten feet square, partly excavated and 
partly built of stone, plastered with mud and cow- 
dung. The entrance was a hole three feet high, 
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destitute of a door, through which came the entire 
supply of light and air, as there were neither win- 
dows nor chimney. The mud-floor having been 
sprinkled with water and swept by the women, they 
spread mats upon it, and we pushed a bush into the 
doorway, with which to make a barricade against 
the invasion in the night of two or three savage dogs 
who inhabited the yard, and whom we found it im- 
possible to conciliate. There was an air of extreme 
poverty in the whole establishment, but the women 
were willing and anxious to make us comfort- 
ablewe: ye 

“ Altogether, though our accommodation at Kefr 
Assad was somewhat squalid in its character, we 
were disposed, after dinner, to take a contented view 
of life ; and, after barricading our door and spread- 
ing our blankets on the floor, looked forward with 
some satisfaction to a well-earned night’s rest—a 
delusion which, unhappily, was soon dispelled ; for 
no sooner had the sounds of the day died away, and 
the family and our servants gone to roost, than a 
pack of jackals set up that plaintive and mournful 
wail by which they seem to announce to the world 
that they are in a starving condition. They came so 
close to the village that all the dogs in it set upa 
furious chorus of defiant barking. This woke the 
baby, of whose vocal powers we had been till then 
_ unaware. Fleas and mosquitoes innumerable seemed 
to take advantage of the disturbed state of things 
generally to make a combined onslaught. Vainly 
did I thrust my hands into my socks, tie handker- 
chiefs round my face and neck, and so arrange the 
rest of my night-attire as to leave no opening by 
which they could crawl in. Our necks and wrists 
especially seemed circled with rings of fire. Any- 
thing like the numbers and voracity of the fleas of 
that ‘happy village’ I have never, during a long and 
varied intimacy with the insect, experienced. 

“Tt would have been useless to go and try sleep- 
ing on a raised stage outside. In the first place, the 
dogs were lying in wait for the calves of our legs in 
its immediate vicinity ; and, in the second, the fleas 
were doubtless as numerous there as inside. If the 
baby was only suffering a tithe of what we were, no 
wonder it squalled. It was easy enough to catch 
them by the dozen ; but it was of no manner of use 
—it in no way diminished the supply. So we groaned 
and tossed without closing an eye, eagerly watching 
for the morning, and an hour before daylight roused 
the establishment.” 


During this portion of his journey, Mr. Oli- 
phant visited the ruins of Gadara, southeast of 
the Sea of Galilee, whence he proceeded to 
Ajlun, Jerash, and Salt, and thence eastward as 
far as the foot of Kalat Zerka on the Hadj road. 
In the province now known as “ The Belka,” but 
which was called by the Romans Perzea, “the 
country beyond,” he fixed the site of his proposed 
colony, comprising a district about. fifty miles 
long by thirty broad, containing from a million to 
a million and a half acres. Mr. Oliphant gives 
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a very glowing and attractive account of this re- 
gion, both as to its picturesque beauty and its 
agricultural capabilities ; and as the tract would 
include the Ghor Seisaban, or plains of Shittim, 
on the borders of the Dead Sea, nearly thirteen 
hundred feet below the sea-level, and the high- 
lands of Gilead, over four thousand feet above 
the sea-level, “in no part of the world could so 
great a variety of agricultural produce be ob- 
tained compressed within so limited a space,’ 
This magnificent country is now occupied by no 
settled inhabitants, but is roamed over by scat- 
tered Arabs, who have no title to the soil, which 
is all crown property, and subject to coloniza-— 
tion under the established laws of the empire. 
Such of our readers, however, as desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with the details of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s scheme must refer to the book itself. 
No brief summary could do it justice in, its en- 
tirety, and in accordance with our plan we must 
hasten forward to other interesting incidents of 
his travels. 

Returning to Salt after an ineffectual attempt 
to visit the subterranean cities of Derat, Beloola, 
and Rahab, though a day was spent among the 
ruins of Rabbath-Ammon, Mr. Oliphant decided 
to visit Jerusalem by way of Jericho. He reached 
Jerusalem in time to witness the festivities con- 
nected with Easter-time, and to comment upon 
the ferocious hatred displayed toward one an- 
other by the different Christian sects ; and then, 
turning aside to Nablous in order to visit Jifna, 
the ancient Gophnah, proceeded through the 
barren mountains of Samaria to Haifa, a port 
lying under the shadow of Mount Carmel, and 
which has been fixed upon by Mr. Oliphant as 
the starting-point for the railroad which should 
bring his colony (and ultimately Jerusalem itself) 
into easy connection with the seaboard. From 
Haifa he passed around the bay to Acre, whence, 
riding along the coast by way of Tyre, he reached 
Beyrout about the middle of April, after an ab- 
sence of a little more than a month. 

Having thus chosen the site for his colony, 
the next step was to put the scheme into practi- 
cal and legal shape, and with this object in view 
Mr. Oliphant determined to visit Damascus, in 
order to consult with Midhat Pasha, then Gov- 
ernor-General of Syria, and known to be favorably 
disposed toward all enterprises that tended to- 
ward progress and reform. Turning aside from 
the main road from Beyrout to Damascus, Mr. 
Oliphant (in company with the British Consul- 
General) paid a visit to the Druses of the Leb- 
anon, perhaps the most remarkable and inter- 
esting community in Turkey. The account of 
this visit is extremely interesting, but, as the sub- 
stance of it has already appeared in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” and as it is too compact to 
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be adequately summarized, we shall pass it by, 
only pausing to quote an anecdote which affords 
a very curious illustration of the Druse ideas re- 
garding metempsychosis or the transmigration of 
souls, which is the pillar of their creed: 


“ A child, five years old, in Djebel el A’ala, com- 
plained of the life of poverty which his parents led, 
and alleged that he had been a rich man in Damas- 
cus ; that on his death he was born in another place, 
but lived only six months; that he was born again 
among his present friends, and desired to be carried 
to that city. He was taken there by his relatives, 
and on the way astonished them by his correct 
knowledge of the names of the different places 
which they passed. On reaching the city, he led 
the way through the various streets to a house which 
he said had been his own. He knocked, and called 
the woman of the house by her name ; and, on being 
admitted, told her that he had been her husband, 
and asked after the welfare of the several children, 
relatives, and acquaintances whom he had left. The 
Druses of the place soon met to inquire into the 
truth of the matter. The child gave them a full ac- 
count of his past life among them, of the names of 
his acquaintances, the property which he had pos- 
sessed, and the debts which he had left. All was 
found to be strictly true, except a small sum which 
he said a certain weaver owed him. The man was 
called, and on the claim being mentioned to him he 
acknowledged it, pleading his poverty for not having 
paid it to the children of the deceased. The child 
then asked the woman who had been his wife wheth- 
er she had found a sum of money which he had hid 
in the cellar; and, on her replying in the negative, 
he went directly to the place, dug up the treasure, 
and counted it before them. The money was found 
to be exactly of the amount and kind of specie 
which he had specified. His wife and children, who 
had become considerably older than himself, then 
gave him some money, and he returned with his new 
friends to his mountain home.” 


Skirting the great desert which lies between 
the Lebanon and the Euphrates, and which 
reaches to the very suburbs of Damascus, a 
glimpse of the village of Dhumayr suggested to 
our traveler the desert postman who here, after a 
nine days’ and nights’ journey across the desert, 
delivers up the Bagdad mail : 


“The wild Bedouin who performs this dangerous, 
solitary, and fatiguing journey, rarely enters the two 
centers of Eastern civilization between which he fur- 
nishes a means of communication. For him the 
fragrant gardens and well-stocked bazaars of Damas- 
cus have no attraction ; or perhaps he fears that he 
might be seduced by them, and avoids the tempta- 
tion. Be that as it may, he stops on the verge of the 
desert, at either end cf his route, and swings on his 
lithe dromedary to and fro over its arid wastes, catch- 
ing such snatches of rest as he may at the scattered 
oases and widely separated wells where he stops to 
refresh his camel. With the coppery sky scorching 
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him by day, and the changeless blue above him at 
night ; rarely knowing the shelter even of an Arab 
tent ; carrying with him the dates and rice sufficient 
to last him for his journey ; exposed to perils from 
thirst and sand-storms and predatory Arabs, to whom 
the fleet animal he rides is a sore temptation—he is, 
without doubt, the most dzzarre and exceptional post- 
man in existence. One wonders whether he has 
really ever fathomed the mystery of his occupation, 
or found out why he should thus be kept constantly 
oscillating between the opposite margins of the des- 
ert with a bag ; whether he knows what is in the bag, 
or, if he does, can form any conception why people 
in Damascus should care to know what people are 
doing in Bagdad, for he can never have experienced 
the sensation of wanting either to receive or to send 
a letter. It is probably with a considerable feeling 
of scorn and contempt that he ministers to this mor- 
bid craving for imparting and receiving useless infor- 
mation. Then, again, what opportunities for pro- 
found reflection he enjoys! Rarely exchanging a 
word with his fellow-man, yet constantly battling 
with hidden dangers—always on the alert, and yet 
never varying the eternal monotony of sky and desert 
—the mystery of existence must present the problems 
which civilization has failed to fathom, in an entirely 
new light to him for ever perched on the back of a 
dromedary. For all we know, he may have framed 
a theory of evolution depending on ‘ environment,’ 
by which, when the fittest is called upon to survive, 
he may remain the sole representative of the human 
race. Meanwhile the types of the highest state of 
civilization, d/asés with its discoveries, are driven to 
suicide, and find life monotonous because it is made 
up of ‘ buttoning and unbuttoning’; but he who is 
never called upon to do either the one or the other, 
serenely leads the most monotonous existence of all. 
Yet no thought of self-destruction from exmui ever 
enters his mind as he jogs backward and forward 
over the dreary waste with the bag which he de- 
spises. . . . It is sad to think that the day may not 
be far distant when the occupation of this interesting 
specimen of humanity will be gone ; when the shrill 
scream of the locomotive, piercing the still air of 
night, will scare the jackals who now make it resound 
with their plaintive cries, and introduce the Bagdad 
postman to ‘the blessings of civilization,’ of which 
he has till now been deprived. Flying across the 
desert by the Euphrates Valley Railway, tightly 
wedged between a set of cardsharpers in a third-class 
carriage, he may possibly look back with a smile of 
pity to his dromedary days; but it is a question 
whether he will be a better or a wiser man, especially 
if, to relieve the monotony of the journey, his com- 
panions initiate him into the mysteries of their voca- 
tion, or make him its victim.” 


Of Damascus, the ever-fascinating city, where 
one may see, in their most concentrated form, 
what Kinglake calls “ the splendor and the havoc 
of the East,” Mr. Oliphant affords some very at- 
tractive glimpses; but the most interesting pas- 
sage, and the only one that we can find room to 
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quote, is his description of the “ dervish mira- 
cles.” The fame of these “miracles” has ex- 
tended far; but, in general, strangers are jealous- 
ly excluded from the performances, and it was 
only by the intervention of the police that Mr. Oli- 
phant obtained permission to visit (with a party of 
friends) acertain Sheik Ruslan Aboutou, who lived 
in a quarter of Damascus known as the Meidan: 


“The sheik received us at the door of his court- 
yard, which was already tolerably full of native spec- 
tators, and of persons who were to take part in the 
performances ; while many veiled women, who had 
apparently gotten notice that the sheik was going to 
exhibit his powers, crowded the surrounding roofs. 
. . . After the usual preliminary politeness of pipes, 
sherbet, and coffee, he went into an inner room, and 
reappeared with a bundle of iron skewers, very much 
resembling those used by cooks. for trussing meat. 
Beckoning to a wild-looking dervish, stripped to the 
waist, whose wandering eye had an evil look in it, 
which the rest of his countenance did not belie—in 
fact, it was only redeemed from being villainous by 
a sort of glare of insanity—he made him open his 
mouth, and proceeded with the utmost coolness to 
pass a skewer from the inside through each cheek, 
so that the points could be seen plainly protruding. 
He then performed a like operation on a remarkably 
handsome youth of about sixteen, whom I afterward 
found was his son, and whose large, clear, hazel eye 
was calmly fixed on mine while his cheeks were be- 
ing pierced, nor did a line of his countenance indicate 
that he was conscious of the slightest pain. Not a 
drop of blood flowed in either case. The two vic- 
tims stood before us with their mouths pressed back, 
and the projecting skewers showing the points through 
their cheeks, with as much apparent comfort as if it 
was the normal condition of their being. Leaving 
them in this attitude, the sheik again disappeared 
into his room. This time he returned with a small 
square box, drawing back the sliding lid of which he 
extracted a scorpion of unusual size, its vicious tail 
curling and striking its own back as it writhed be- 
tween his fingers. This he handed to another der- 
vish, clothed and looking more in his right mind 
than his skewered comrade, who instantly dropped 
the lively reptile into his mouth, and crunched it 
with great apparent gusto. As he was as large as an 
ordinary land-crab, it was a big mouthful, and seemed 
to whip up into a sort of lather as he chewed it. His 
countenance, as he went on munching, was so impas- 
sive that I could not judge whether live scorpion is 
nice or not : probably it is an acquired taste. Another 
dervish joined in the repast, and disposed of a smaller 
one with equal equanimity. 

““T now suggested that we were satisfied in re- 
gard to the skewers, and that the company generally 
would feel more comfortable if they were extracted. 
It is decidedly unpleasant to have two men with 
their cheeks trussed staring at you while others are 
eating live scorpions. Their mouths were so pressed 
back that they seemed to be grinning inanely ; but 
I should think the effect of a real joké would have 
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been disagreeable. I longed to try and make them 
laugh, to see whether it would not hurt them; but 
there is probably no such thing as a dervish with a © 
sense of humor, and an Arabic joke was beyond me. 
The sheik, too, would probably have been offended, 
for he went through the whole performance with the 
greatest solemnity, taking long, deep inspirations as 
he muttered incantations in which the name of Allah 
occurred frequently, before he touched the skewers ; 
then with a dentist-like twitch he jerked them out. 
The points were bloodless, and the outside of the cheek 
showed only a slight induration, like that of a cica- 
trized wound ; there was no redness or inflammation. 

‘* The sheik now once more returned to his room 
and brought out a larger box, which he opened, and 
drew forth from it several snakes of all sizes. ‘These 
began to wriggle about the floor in a disagreeable 
manner, with an overpowering attraction apparently 
for the legs of foreigners. However, the sheik 
charmed them in the usual manner, and they soon 
all curled up submissively; then taking one about 
two feet long by the tail, he held it up in a manner 
so tempting that it proved irresistible to a tall, per- 
fectly insane-looking dervish, who was afflicted with 
a sort of St. Vitus’s dance, and who, rushing for- 
ward out of the crowd, gave a loud yell, snatched 
the twisting snake out of the sheik’s hands with 
both of his, gave it a sudden violent jerk which 
snapped it in two, and plunged the bleeding and 
palpitating end into his mouth. This was a signal 
for a general scramble; the half-naked dervish who 
had been skewered seized hold of the other end, 
and secured at least six inches all to himself. The 
men who had eaten the scorpions joined in vora- 
ciously, and in two minutes the entire animal had 
disappeared, and the human beings who had eaten 
it were wiping their bloody chops with much ap- 
parent relish. The tall St. Vitus’s dance man, in- 
deed, seemed to become intoxicated with delight or 
some other emotion, and went into a sort of con- 
vulsion, from which he was only restored by the 
most intense effort on the part of the sheik, who 
seized his head between his hands, pressing it vio- 
lently as he took long breaths, and the veins swelled 
in his forehead with the concentration of his mag- _ 
netic or other forces, as he repeated the formula 
of incantation, and finally restored his disciple, of 
whom he was evidently proud, to comparative calm. 
With the exception of the skewer affair, there was 
nothing very wonderful in all this; for, after all, 
the power of a man to make a beast of himself may 
be pushed to a very considerable length before it 
becomes inexplicable, so I was relieved to see prep- 
arations for experiments of a different nature. 

“A brazier of burning charcoal was brought in, 
and the charcoal fanned into a blaze. The sheik 
then went through an invocation, and suddenly with 
his bare feet jumped upon it and stood there for 
nearly a minute, the lurid flame curling round them. 
The moment he got off, the serpent-eaters rushed 
forward and filled their mouths with the red-hot 
charcoal, which was again fanned, the smell of burn- 
ing flesh becoming powerful and sickening as they 
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crunched the glowing morsels. Live coals are pos- 
sibly the antidote to snakes after you have eaten 
them ; but the general effect of all this strange diet 
was beginning to have a powerful influence upon 
the nerves of some of the lady spectators, who pro- 
tested that they were unable to witness further hor- 
rors. A man now stepped forward, stripped to the 
waist, with a skin almost as fair as a European’s, 
His face had none of that expression of fanatical 
insanity which characterized some of his fraternity, 
but was calm and somewhat commonplace. The 
sheik reappeared armed with a skewer of larger 
dimensions than he had thrust through the cheeks 
of the first victims, to the end of which was attached 
a heavy iron ball, and proposed to run it through 
the man’s throat from the front, bringing it out at 
the nape of his neck. At this there was a general 
scream of horror and dismay. In vain did the sheik 
protest that the operation would be absolutely pain- 
less, and show us the indurated spots on the oppo- 
site sides of the man’s neck through which the in- 
strument was in the habit of passing, while the man 
himself smiled with a bland expression of disappoint- 
ment at being deprived of a pleasure to which he 
was apparently looking forward. The repugnance 
of some of our party was not to be overcome, and 
the sheik turned with an expression of contempt to 
make preparations for what was to follow. Pushing 
the same dervish’s waist-cloth down an inch or two 
he revealed a row of cicatrices which made a semi- 
circle extending round his body. He then drew a 
curved knife about eight inches long and nearly two 
broad from a sheath, and proposed to plunge it to 
the hilt in his stomach. It had a short wooden 
handle about four inches in length, and there was 
no possibility of the blade slipping back into the 
handle. But here again he was stopped by a cry 
of horror from the ladies. This time the man him- 
self earnestly joined his protestations to those of the 
sheik ; his credit seemed at stake, as the women on 
the house-tops began to chatter, and there was a 
general look of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
spectators in the courtyard. I examined both the 
scars and the knife. The former were thin, beau- 
tifully healed incisions; the latter as sharp as a 
razor, and of the finest steel. I am very sorry that 
veracity compels me to leave this most interesting 
experiment to the reader’s imagination. The party 
had now made up their minds to leave the place, 
and seemed to have no other idea than a hurried 
escape from its precincts; so we made rather an 
ignominious exit, leaving the sheik bewildered and 
somewhat indignant at our pusillanimous conduct.”’ 


Afterward Mr. Oliphant had a private inter- 
view with the sheik, who told him that the 
power to perform these wonders dated back to 
an unknown period, and came from still farther 
East; that it was the same power which had 
been exercised by the sages, seers, and magi- 
cians of the Bible and other sacred books; and 
that they were permitted for the special purpose 
of convincing unbelievers that the powers claimed 


by holy men of old were not mere fables, but 
actual facts and the basis of religious belief. A 
friend of Mr. Oliphant’s had several times seen 
the knives plunged into the bodies of the der- 
vishes, leaving only a cicatrix without any effu- 
sion of blood; and, if there was any trickery in 
the matter, it was certainly less transparent than 
that of another miracle-monger of whom Mr. 
Oliphant subsequently heard. This worthy had 
accumulated a large fortune by professing to as- 
sure the birth of ason to women ina certain state : 

“Upon being applied to for assistance, he inva- 
riably prophesied the wished-for result, at the same 
time writing, in an obscure corner of the house, a 
prediction to the effect that the coming event would 
not be a son, but a daughter. If it turned out a 
son, he said nothing of the written prediction, and 
passed for a great seer; if, on the other hand, a 
daughter arrived, he explained that he was well 
aware that such would be the case, but. not wishing 
to hurt the feelings of the parents by an unneces- 
sarily premature disappointment, he had contented 
himself with writing it secretly—and now trium- 
phantly revealed the written prophecy.” 

Having elaborated his colonization scheme 
with the willingly-rendered assistance of Midhat 
Pasha, and made various excursions to Baalbec, 
Malula, and other places of interest near Damas- 
cus, Mr. Oliphant returned to Beyrout through 
Zahleh, visiting e# route the famous Temple of 
Venus at Afka and the locality of the touching 
legend of, Venus and Adonis. Sanguine of the 
success of a project which had received the cor- 
dial endorsement of the governor in whose prov- 
ince it would be tried, he proceeded to Constan- 
tinople in May; and there spent more months 
than his long journeyings and explorations had 
required in futile efforts to overcome the delays 
and hostility of those whose official sanction was 
necessary to the success of the scheme. Mr. 
Oliphant attributes his failure to the “ring” of 
corrupt and unscrupulous adventurers who sur- 
round the Sultan, and systematically thwart all 
attempts at reform ; and thinks that a change of 
administration, or of “palace influences,” may 
open the way for the “ march of improvement.” 
But, to our mind, the conclusion to which his 
entire book irresistibly points (though he would 
himself repudiate it) is, that “the unspeakable 
Turk” should be turned “bag and baggage,” 
not only out of Europe, but out of every portion 
of Asia that is susceptible of civilization. He 
should be sent back, in fact, to those Central 
Asian wilds whence he emerged upon his con- 
quering and desolating career. And it is to be 
said that, in spite of his long contact with the 
civilizations of both the East and the West, he 
would return to his ancient haunts as hopeless 
and irreclaimable a barbarian as when he first 
descended upon the plain eight centuries ago. 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S FEMALE 
CHIAKACTEKS? 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


IlL.—PORTIA. 
BRYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, 
September 1, 1880. 
** In Belmont is a lady richly left.” 


T is such a pleasure to me, dear friend, to do 
anything to beguile your thoughts from the 
pain and weariness of your sick-bed, that I will 
try at once to carry out your wish, and put on 
paper some of the ideas which have guided me 
in representing Portia. Your letter tells me that 
she is “ one of your great heroines,” and that you 
desire to hear about her most of all. J am very 
glad to know you hold her to be a “ real, typical, 
great lady and woman.” This is my own thought. 
I have always classed her with Vittoria Colonna, 
Cassandra Fedele, and women of that stamp; 
and I have loved her all the more, perhaps, that 
from the days of Shakespeare to our own the 
stage has done her but scanty justice. 

But it is of little moment to consider how far 
away from Shakespeare has been the Portia of 
the English stage, as we gather from its annals. 
Rather should we try to form a clear and definite 
conception of her character, and of her influence 
upon the main incidents of the play, by a consci- 
entious study of her in the leaves of the great 
master’s “unvalued book.” This, then, is how 
she pictures herself to my thoughts. 

I have always looked upon her as a perfect 
piece of Nature’s handiwork. Her character 
combines all the graces of the richest woman- 
hood with the strength of purpose, the wise help- 
fulness, and sustained power of the noblest man- 
hood. Indeed, in this instance, Shakespeare 
shows us that it is the woman’s keener wit and 
insight which sees into and overcomes the diffi- 
culty which has perplexed the wisest heads in 
Venice. For, without a doubt, as it seems to me 
at least, it is to her cultivated and bright intelli- 
gence, and not alone to the learned Bellario, her 
cousin, that Bassanio is indebted for the release 
of his friend Antonio. 

She comes before us at a time when, like 
another sweet Italian lady, she has “seen no age, 
nor known no sorrow.” Alas for the sad fate 
which awaits poor Desdemona! But Portia has 
known no sorrow while we know her, and we 
leave her in the gratified joy of having given to 
her husband not only “her house, her servants, 
and herself,” but of having also, by her fine intel- 


ligence, rescued and restored to him his best- 
loved friend and kinsman. 

To know how she has been able to do this, 
we must go back to her youth. JI think of her 
as the cherished child of a noble father—a father _ 
proud of his child’s beauty, and of the promise 
which he sees in her of rare gifts of mind and 
heart. The latter he spares no pains to foster. 
He is himself no ordinary man. He anticipates 
the danger to which the beautiful and wealthy 
heiress may be exposed; and it was by one of 
those “ good inspirations ”’ which, as Nerissa says, 
“holy men have at their death,” that he fixes 
upon the device of the three caskets, “‘ whereof 
who chooses his meaning, chooses’ his beloved 
daughter. 

From the first his thoughts have been to train 
her to succeed him in his high position. With 
this view he has surrounded her with all that is 
beautiful in art and ennobling in study, and placed 
her in the society of scholars, poets, soldiers, 
statesmen, the picked and noblest minds of her 
own and other lands. Amid this throng of hon- 
ored guests, not the least honored, we may be 
sure, was the learned “cousin, Dr. Bellario.” 
This cousin we may believe to have been a con- 
stant visitor at princely Belmont, and, indeed, to 
have been her instructor in jurisprudence—a not 
unfitting branch of the future heiress of Belmont’s 
education. One can imagine the girl Portia rush- 
ing to him for help in some youthful perplexity, 
and how charmed he must have been by the 
hopeful dawning of that “intuitive decision of a 
bright and thorough-edged intellect,” of which 
she was afterward to give so signal a proof. It 
is obvious, at any rate, that she took an interest 
in his pursuits. Perhaps they have, even in those 
early days, “turned over many books together,” 
and so she may have in some measure uncon- 
sciously fitted herself for the great task which 
awaited her in the future. 

Her father may have seen with pleased sur- 
prise the bias of her mind toward such studies ; 
and this, as well as her affection for her learned 
teacher, may have led him to take her to some 
of the famous trials of the day, so that when 
her own hour of trial comes, when heart and 
head must alike be strong, and her self-posses- 
sion is taxed to the uttermost, she knows at least 
the forms of the court, and through no technical 
ignorance would be likely to betray herself. If 
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this were not so, how could she, however assured 
of her power to overcome the Jew, have dared 
to venture into the presence of such an assembly 
as that “great court of Venice,” where any fail- 
ure would have been disastrous not merely to 
herself but to Bellario ? 

Thus richly left, richly endowed, we find her, 
by her wise father’s will, not allowed to “ choose 
one nor refuse none,” but forced to submit to 
be wooed, and sought by “renowned suitors” 
“whom the four winds blow in from every 
coast.” She feels this to be hard; but so deep 
is her reverence for her father that she has 
schooled herself to bow implicitly to his will. 
“Tf I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the 
manner of my father’s will.” She tells us, in her 
own playful way, how little the various “ suitors 
who are already come” have won upon her—the 
Neapolitan prince who loves, and “ doth nothing 
but talk of his horse”; the young county Pala- 
tine who “smiles not,” “ doth nothing but frown,” 
and is full of “ unmannerly sadness”; the French 
lord, M. le Bon, who is “ every man in no man,” 
and who, in imitating all, has ended:by retaining 
no individuality. But one thing he must have 
been—amusing ; and we may be sure that in 
after-times he will not unfrequently be a guest at 
Belmont. Then, after descriptions of the Eng- 
lish, the Scottish, and the German suitors, with 
their peculiarities hit off to a nicety, we find her 
prettily excusing herself by saying, “In truth, I 
know it is a sin to be a mocker.”’ But there is 
no malice in her mind. Her descriptions make 
us see the men before us: few words, but vivid 
pictures. 

The next two we are allowed to judge of for 
ourselves, as they come before us with all the 
pomp of their great retinues. The Prince of 
Morocco bears himself nobly, and in “ choosing 
wrong ” shows at least that he rates Portia high- 
ly : “ Never so rich a gem was set in worse than 
gold.” And in taking leave he says: “I have too 
grieved a heart to take a tedious leave: thus 
losers part.’ Then arrives the Prince of Ara- 
gon, who, after refusing to “choose what many 
men desire,” and “rank him with the barbarous 
multitudes,” assumes desert, and chooses the 
silver casket containing the fool’s head. 

Portia can not have been an unmoved spec- 
tator of these scenes. How must her heart and 
pulse have trembled when in danger of having 
to accept such unwelcome husbands! For, al- 
though heart-whole, yet she is not “fancy free.” 
We learn from her dame d'honneur and friend, 
Nerissa, that in her father’s time there was one 
visitor, a “ Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier,” 
whom Nerissa considered of all men the “ best 
deserving a fair lady.” Portia responds very 


briefly, but suggestively : “I remember him well ; 
and I remember him worthy of thy praise.” 
Often, no doubt, has she wondered why he has 
not presented himself among her suitors. Un- 
consciously, perhaps, the languor of hope de- 
ferred speaks in the first words we hear from her 
lips: “ By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is 
a-weary of this great world.” The one, whom she 
thought might possibly have been among the 
first comers, comes not at all. 

After the departure of the Prince of Ara- 
gon, arrives a messenger to announce the com- 
ing of the “ Lord Bassanio.” He comes at last! 
but at what a cost she guesses not. We know, 
from his description to Antonio, what he thinks 
of her: ‘“ Oh, -she is fair, and, fairer than that 
word, of wondrous virtues.” Something stately 
as well as gracious there must have been in her 
beauty, for he likens her to “ Cato’s daughter, 
Brutus’s Portia.” In any case, we know that he 
is welcome. In the choosing of the caskets, the 
“soldier and the scholar” also shows himself 
something of a poet. How charmingly he apos- 
trophizes “ fair Portia’s counterfeit ”’ ! 


‘*, . . What demigod 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes ? 
.... Here are severed’lips, 
Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar 
Should sever such sweet friends. Here in her hairs, 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes— 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished.” 


And here, as often in other places, I ask my- 
self, were the painters of Shakespeare’s day 
grateful to him for what he said of their art ? 
Or was it then, as too often now, that the fol- 
lower of each art lived only in his own, looking 
down upon and knowing little of all others ; for- 
getting that it is out of the commingling of all 
art that perfect work in any direction must come; 
as in nature all the elements, all the seasons, 
unite to form the exquisite harmonies and ever- 
varying pictures which we behold and admire in 
creation ? 

Throughout the early part of the last of the 
casket scenes, what tortures of suspense must 
Portia have endured, for by this time her heart 
has made its choice! How she must try to rest 
her faith in her father’s love, and in the hope that 
the “good inspiration,” which devised this choice 
of caskets, may prove itself in the choice of the 
one “who shall rightly love”! Hard it is for 
her to know the right casket, and yet to give no 
hint; and not only not be herself ‘“ forsworn,” 
but by ordering her suite “to stand all aloof,” 
far apart from the caskets, to insure that no ac- 
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cident shall, unintentionally on the part of a by- 
stander, direct Bassanio’s choice ! 

With what a heart-leap she finds him choose 
the right casket! with what excess of happi- 
ness !— 


“ O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 
In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 
I feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 
For fear I surfeit!” 


Then, when Bassanio comes to claim her accord- 
ing to the “gentle scroll,” how frankly and nobly 
she gives him not only all he asks—herself—but 
her very all—with the desire that she could be 
“trebled ¢wenty t2mes herself’? — “in virtues, 
beauties, livings, friends, exceed account’”’! 

And now when congratulations are over, and 
their happiness appears complete, the evil news 
arrives, brought by Bassanio’s friends Solanio, 
Lorenzo, and Jessica, of the overthrow of Anto- 
nio’s fortune—that all his ventures have failed— 
that the time has gone by within which the bond 
might be redeemed, and that nothing can drive 
the inexorable Jew “from the envious plea of 
forfeiture, of justice, and his bond.” Thus all at 
once comes the test which is to show that the 
union of Portia with Bassanio is indeed a “ mar- 
riage of true minds.” It is enough that Antonio 
is the bosom friend of Bassanio—“ the semblance 
of his soul ’’—to assure her that he is worthy to 
be hers also. For, in her own words— 


“| . . In companions 


That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit.” 


Moreover, what a picture of that friend has Bas- 
sanio given !— 
‘‘ The dearest friend to me, the kindest man ; 
. . and one in whom 


The ancient Roman honor more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


At first, Portia evidently does not realize the 
extent of the Jew’s malignity. She feels that, at 
any sacrifice. he must be bought over to cancel 
his bond, and she believes that this is possible. 
After having read Antonio’s letter, she has but 
one thought—to hasten Bassanio’s departure, 
with ample means to satisfy the Jew. But first 
she must give him the right to use her means as 
his own; he must z#deed be lord of all: 


‘* First, go with me to church, and call me wife: 
And then away to Venice to your friend.” 


During the time, brief as it can be made, of 
the preparation for the marriage ceremony, Por- 
tia will have heard all the particulars of the 
“merry bond”; she will have discovered that 


money alone, however squandered, can not shake 
the obdurate Jew’s determination. Accustomed, 
as I have before suggested, by her peculiar train- 
ing, to look with a judicial mind upon serious 
matters, she, after many questionings about its 
terms, by a happy instinct, I believe, hits upon 
the flaw in the bond. She will say nothing of 
this to Bassanio; but hurries him away with her 
wealth to use as his own, and then herself hastens 
to Padua, after dispatching an avant-courzer to 
Bellario, with a letter informing him of her ap- 
proach, as well as of her belief that she has 
found a flaw in the bond, and requesting his 
presence at the trial. 

We find her, before her departure, in the 
lightest spirits, feeling virtually assured of suc- 
cess, and even jesting in her new happiness with 
Nerissa, as to who shall— 


‘* Prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear her dagger with a braver grace.” 


This state of mind, it appears to me, could not 
have been possible, had Portia known what was 
before her. She is at ease, because she is sure 
of the full sympathy of her friend and cousin 
Bellario, and counts with confidence on his pres- 
ence in Venice to assist her; and so, after giving 
her house into the care of Lorenzo and Jessica, 
who are to be treated in their absence as Lord 
Bassanio and herself, she goes gayly on to Padua 
with Nerissa. They must haste away, for they 
“must measure twenty miles to-day.” 

In the play we see that Portia sends Bal- 
thazar, her trusty servant whom she has “ever 
found honest, true,” to Dr. Bellario with her let- 
ter of instructions, and bids him wait for her at 
“the traject,* the common ferry which trades to 
Venice.” But either her mind must have changed, 
or she must have met messengers from Bellario 
on the road, who tell her of his illness and in- 
ability to help her in person. Consequently, she 
hurries on to Padua; but when they meet—for 
that they do meet is certain—all her first joyful 
anticipations receive a woful shock. She finds 
her dear old friend grievously sick. What is to 
be done? There is no help near; no time to be 
lost! The Jew “plies the Duke at morning and 
at night.” Bellario’s aid, she learns, has been 
summoned already by the Duke as a last re- 
source. In this extremity, with no other help at 
hand, Bellario proposes that Portia shall go in 
his stead, recommended by him as a “young 
doctor of Rome,” then visiting him. This must 
be done, or all is lost. Bellario confirms her be- 





* One of the most persistent errors of the text, car- 
ried on from the first folio, is ‘‘tranect,” when Shake- 
speare evidently wrote ‘‘traject,” the equivalent for 
‘‘ traghetto,” the word which may be seen at every ferry 
in Venice—‘‘ Traghetto della Salute,” etc. 
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lief as to the flaw in the bond, and furnishes her 
with his “own opinions” upon all the points of 
law most vital to the question. They “turn o’er 
many books together,” and Portia proceeds to 
Venice, furnished, as Bellario writes to the Duke, 
with the Doctor’s opinion, “ which, bettered with 
his own learning (the greatness whereof I can 
not enough commend), goes with him, at my im- 
portunity, to fill up your Grace’s request in my 
stead.” All this suggests to me that Portia’s 
eye had been the first to see the flaw in the 
bond, and that her own impression had been 
confirmed by the great lawyer. 

Grave and anxious must have been her 
thoughts as she crossed the lagoons by “the 
common ferry that trades to Venice.” Hers was 
not a mind, however, to shrink before difficulty ; 
and, confirmed as she has been by the opinion 
of the great doctor of laws, she feels sure of 
success, if she can but be true to herself, and 
“forget she is a woman.” All the gay light- 
heartedness with which she started from Bel- 
mont has vanished under this unexpected aspect 
of affairs. With what trepidation, with what 
anxious sense of responsibility, must she find 
herself engaged in such a task—the mark for 
every eye, the “ observed of all observers”! No- 
thing but her deep love, and grateful, happy 
heart could sustain her through such a trial. 
To cease to be a woman for the time is not so 
hard, perhaps, to one who has all her life been 
accustomed to a position of command and im- 
portance; but, in the peculiar circumstances of 
this case, the effort must have been one of ex- 
treme difficulty. 

How skillfully, firmly, and gently she begins 
her task! We may believe that she had some 
sympathy with Shylock. She has lately made 
his undutiful daughter welcome, because she is 
wedded to her husband’s friend. She can not 
approve of Jessica’s uncalled-for accusation of 
her father : 

“ . . I have heard him swear 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him.” - 


But, with her usual thoughtful kindness, she feels 
for the stranger Jewess, and, during her own ab- 
sence, puts her in a position in which her servants 
must show her all respect. 

Jessica must have had, no doubt, a sad enough 
life after her mother’s death. We see that Shy- 
lock was not of a nature to win love or respect 
from those immediately about him. Meanness 
and distrust were in the atmosphere which he 
made around him in his home life. She says, 
“ Our house is hell.” That she can, despite her 
training, appreciate goodness and virtue, may be 
inferred from what she says of Portia: 
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“ Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawned with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow.” 


Still, I believe Portia to have more sympathy 
with the Jew than with his daughter. She feels 
for the race that has been proscribed, insulted, 
execrated, from generation to generation. She 
finds some excuse for the deep hereditary hate 
which the Jew has for his Christian oppressor, 
and for his desire of vengeance in the name and 
for the sake of his persecuted tribe. She would 
have understood his yearning for the death of the 
man who had “ disgraced and hindered him of 
half a million”; but not that he himself should 
desire to be the cruel executioner. 

The Duke, in his opening address to Shylock, 
tells him what it is “ thought” he will do: 


“ That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, ’tis thought, 
Thou’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty,” etc. 


As if the “stony adversary, the inhuman wretch,” 
had been keeping up the show of enforcing the 
letter of his bond out of mere wantonness! The 
“gentle answer” expected was not likely to be 
given after such an appeal: a much less merci- 
less adversary would not have been moved by it. 
Who likes it to be taken for granted that he is 
going to do a good action P—to be told that it is 
expected? Such an appeal would be likely to 
make even a gentle nature perverse. The treat- 
ment of the Jew by the friends of Antonio is also 
little calculated to bend him from his purpose. 
It would only, if possible, harden his heart still 
more. 

At this point enters the “young doctor of 
Rome, his name Balthasar.” We may conceive 
the angry eyes with which the Jew looks at him. 
But, instead of insulting and taunting him like 
the rest, and as he had expected, the stranger 
simply asks if he is Shylock, and says, “Of a 
strange nature is the suit you follow ”—thus put- 
ting him at his ease, and securing Shylock’s at- 
tention by his assurance “ that the Venetian law 
can not impugn him” in acting as he did. An- 
tonio is asked if he confesses the bond. He does, 
Then the climax seems to have been reached. 
The “something else” is kept in the background 
until every other argument has failed. The Jew 
must now take the initiative. The young doctor 
owns that they are in his power. He is in the 
right—confessed by all to be so; and therefore 
he can afford to be—he “must be merciful.” 
The rude, unmannerly answer of the Jew, “On 
what compulsion must I? tell me that,” is met 
with grave gentleness. This quality of mercy 
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must not be “strained.” There is no compulsion 
in it: of its own sweet will it “ droppeth upon the 
place beneath.” The blessing it brings is to the 
giver as well as to the receiver: its region is be- 
yond and above kingly scepters ; it is in the hearts 
of the highest ones of earth, and is an attribute 
of “ God himself ”—his God as well as the Chris- 
tian’s—the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob. 

In Portia is here embodied the spirit of good, 
which it is her first, her paramount desire should 
prevail over the spirit of evil. She would gladly 
have given largely of her fortune to turn Shylock 
from his cruel purpose—to give him an insight 
into the happiness, the blessedness, of showing 
mercy and forgiveness. She who has lately been 
made so happy in her gratified love, what would 
she not give, out of her full heart, to prove her 
gratitude to the All-Giver, and soften for his use, 
however little that might be, this one human 
heart ? 

After this sublime appeal, the Jew is again 
assured of the “justice of his plea,” so that his 
sacrifice in giving it up shall be the nobler. He 
is only asked to “ mitigate” it: at some (perhaps 
not far-off) time he may have to pray to his God 
for mercy, and the thought of that same needful 
prayer should surely teach him “to render the 
deeds of mercy.” ‘This, alas! only brings from 
his stubborn heart the cry: 


“* My deed’s upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 


Then the temptation of money is held out to him. 
The loan is to be paid thrice—nay, “ ten times,” 
over. To no avail. Portia, as a last resource, 
tries to bring before his mind’s eye the horror of 
the deed—the gash, the quivering flesh, which is 
to be “ cut off nearest the merchant’s heart ’— 
the seat of life. She sees in imagination the 
fainting, dying man, and, with a shudder, turns 
to Shylock, and bids him at least have by a sur- 
geon to stop the wounds, “lest he do bleed to 


death.” No, not even that. ‘“’Tis not in the 
bond.” He will not do even “thus much for 
charity.” Now all is clear. 


At this point, I have always felt in the acting 
that my desire to find extenuations for Shylock’s 
race and for himself leaves me, and my heart 
grows as stony as his own. I see his fiendish 
nature fully revealed. I have seen the knife 
sharpened to cut quickly through the flesh; the 
scales brought forward to weigh it ; have watched 
the cruel, eager eye, all strained and yearning to 
see the gushing blood welling from the side 
“nearest the heart,” and gloating over the fan- 
cied agonies and death-pangs of his bitter foe. 
This man-monster, this pitiless savage nature, is 
beyond the pale of humanity: it must be made 
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powerless to hurt. I have felt that with him the 
wrongs of his race are really as nothing compared 
with his own remorseless hate. He is no longer 
the wronged and suffering man; and I long to 
pour down on his head the “justice” he has 
clamored for, and will not do without. 

The Jew has been probed to the uttermost. 
It is now clear, beyond all question, that it is 
Antonio’s ¢zfe which this “merry bond” is in- 
tended to purchase, and nothing short of it will 
satisfy Shylock’s “lodged hate.’’ He has by his 
own confession brought his life within the com- 
pass of the law. Then, like a crushing ava- 
lanche, slowly but surely sweeps down upon him — 
the avenging, much-forbearing power, the “‘ some- 
thing else” which has hitherto been held in hand 
by the young doctor. Then the blood, which 
‘‘is not in the bond,” which has not been bar- 
gained for, flows in to wash away the bond (bet- 
ter now it had been torn up, as Portia wished), 
and to bring on the murderous Jew his just pun- 
ishment, the forfeiture of life, wealth, substance, 
all. Then the blood which he had so yearned to 
shed, but has overlooked in the bond, is ordained 
to be the Nemesis which shall overwhelm and 
destroy him, sweep him from his pride of place 
among his tribe, rob him of half his dearly-got- 
ten wealth, and také away his desire to accumu- 
late more, by forcing him to leave it at his death 
to the gentleman who “lately stole his daugh- 
ter 

Blow upon blow! For now as a crowning 
shame he must go through the form of being 
made a Christian. We may be sure that Portia 
would not have included this in the judgment 
which she pronounces as the mouth-piece of the 
court. It is Antonio, who, when asked by her, 
‘What mercy can you render him, Antonio?” 
after disposing of his substance, and requesting 
that the fine should be reduced from the whole 
to one half of his goods, closes with the stipula- 
tion that “for this favor he presently become a 
Christian.” This looks’ like a piece of cruelty, 
unworthy of Antonio’s character. Can he be- 
lieve that the mere name of Christian could 
“soften that (than which what’s harder ?) his 
Jewish heart?” And yet one can not accuse 
Antonio of malignity. “A kinder gentleman 
treads not the earth,” say his friends, and those 
who know him best. We must not take Shy- 
lock’s report of him. He speaks out of the hate 
he bears him, because of his interference with 
what he calls his “ well-won thrift.” Antonio “ has 
brought down the rate of usance,” helped the 
poor, wrested from his grasp despairing wretches 
whom he would have stripped of their all, then 
thrown aside to starve, or die as they might. 


‘* He seeks my life: his reason well I know ; 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 
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Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me.” 


When Antonio asks that Shylock shall be 
made a Christian, we must remember that he 
has only just escaped the sharpened knife which, 
in imagination, had been already tasting his life- 
blood. Still, even this would not make wilfully 
cruel this 

“. .. kindest man, 
. The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.” 


We must take his demand as a proof of the 
state of feeling which prevailed at the time in 
which he lived; a time when Christians, even 
the best of them, had inherited the worst preju- 
dices against the Jews. Their misdemeanors, 
their exactions, their usurious practices, their 
oppressions, all were remembered against them, 
while no voice was raised in extenuation or ex- 
cuse. All agreed in despising and execrating 
this vindinctive and extortionate race. Antonio 
has seen Shylock exercising his craft and turning 
it to the vilest uses. Perhaps he thinks, in the 
spirit of his age, that forcing him to be a Chris- 
tian may work some miraculous change in him. 
We must at least believe that he did not put this 
indignity upon him in mere wantonness of spirit. 

After declining the Duke’s courtesies, on the 
plea of the necessity for her immediate return to 
Padua, Portia, in her haste to be home a day be- 
fore her husband, is not inclined to linger on the 
road, even to receive, as the young doctor, the 
thanks of Antonio and her husband ; but, seeing 
the ring on the latter’s finger, the thought passes 
across her mind of testing how deeply he really 
values it. After the long strain upon her brain, 
the sense of relief which follows the deliverance 
of Antonio must have vent in some new channel. 
The “ marriage-bells ’’ which for the first time 
ring in her heart must not yet be heard by oth- 
ers. She must keep up and carry out her self- 
imposed character to the end. So, as she can 
not take gold, she asks Antonio for his gloves, 
which she will wear for his sake—gloves were 
dainties in those days—and Bassanio for his ring. 
The latter request being refused, the doctor af- 
fects to be slightly indignant, refuses to accept 
aught else, and takes a hasty leave. The ring is 
sent after him, as we know, at Antonio’s inter- 
cession, and the clerk dispatched for the Jew’s 
signature to the deed, which is to “ be well wel- 
come ” to Lorenzo—and the journey to Belmont 
is begun. 

Here messengers must have been met by 
Portia on the way back (but not, as on her jour- 
ney to Venice, messengers bearing ill news), with 
letters which make her aware of the good for- 
tune of Antonio, in that “three of his argosies 
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have richly come to harbor suddenly.” Portia 
has presumed a little too much on having the 
start of Bassanio by many hours, and, as we 
learn from Stephano, she has strayed about by 
holy crosses on her way home— 


“«. , . where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours.” 


Thus it is that, notwithstanding all the means at 
her disposal, and the help which she could com- 
mand from her trusty servant Balthazar, Portia 
arrives so immediately before her husband, who 
was not likely to pause by the way, that she has 
barely time to warn her household to take no 
notice of her having been absent, when a trum- 
pet proclaims the tidings of the near approach of 
Bassanio and his suite. At once she welcomes 
him “ home,” and bids Antonio welcome to “‘ our 
house”, and thus graciously makes him feel 
that it is only as the mistress of his friend’s 
house that she bids him welcome. 

What a scene is before them! Nature wel- 
comes them in the tranquil moonlight, so conge- 
nial to their own thoughts and wearied senses ; 
and even the weight of their excess of happiness 
is lifted from them by the pleasant little embar- 
rassment caused by the parting with the rings, 
which Portia has happily devised to bring about 
the discovery that she was the doctor and Ne- 
rissa the clerk. : 

Think, too, of the exquisite contrast between 
the opening of the play and its close. It begins 
in the blaze of garish day, in the bustling streets 
of Venice. Yet are the first words of the great 
Venetian merchant tinged with sadness — “ In 
truth, I know not why I am so sad ”—a sadness 
prophetic of the coming storm in which he was 
so soon to be involved by his devotion to his 
friend. It closes far away from the great city, in 
a garden faintly lighted by the moon, as she 
pales before the coming morning, no trace of 
sadness left in the merchant’s heart—for have 
not his devotion, his very danger, led to the hap- 
piest issues P 

And now the newly-made husband, who left 
Belmont in the deepest dejection and anxiety for 
his best friend, returns to it with that friend; all 
trouble over, and is welcomed to it by its mis- 
tress as its lord. This friend’s safety he owes 
also to the noble lady, who before had given him 
so generously her house, her servants, and her- 
self. The deeds of his after-life must speak for 
him, for she had indeed “ bereft him of all words.” 
And so the curtain falls, Portia having strewed 
blessings upon all around her. 

But I could never leave my characters when 
the curtain fell and the audience departed. As 
I had lived with them through their early lives, 
so I also lived into their future. I saw Bassanio 
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-and Antonio dispatched by Portia the next day 
to Padua to talk over with Bellario the critical 
scene so lately gone through, and bearing with 
them her injunctions and fond messages to bring 
the sick man back, if possible, to be nursed into 
health at Belmont. 

For Portia I have always dreamed out a 
holier and far more difficult task. I do not be- 
lieve that such a woman as I conceive her to 
have been would leave the despised, deserted 
Jew to his fate. When she finds that even An- 
tonio’s “mercy” is not of the kind to satisfy her 
woman’s heart, she vows to herself that, out of 
her own great happiness, and in abounding grati- 
tude for it, she will devote herself to the all but 
impossible task of converting this “inexorable 

Jew.” She goes alone to his wretched, lonely 
home, to which he has been accompanied only 
by the execrations of the mob. These still ring 
in his sick ears as he lies there stunned, be- 
wildered, bruised, defeated, deserted. But sharp- 
er, more harrowing than all, are his self-upbraid- 
ings that he should have left a loop-hole in the 
bond by which the hated Christian merchant has 
escaped. In his rage, in his bitter self-accusa- 
tions, he lashes himself into a state of frenzy. 
If left alone much longer to these wild, mad 
moods, he may destroy himself. But, before he 
has time for this, comes to his door, and will 
not be denied, this noble lady. He knows her 
not, roughly enough forbids her entrance; but 
with gentle force, and with the charm of her 
winning manners and noble and gracious pres- 
ence, she contrives to gain an entrance. It is 
little she can do in her first visits. Still she 
repeats them, bringing wine and oil and nourish- 
ment for the sick body, and sacred ointment for 
the bruised mind. The reviled, despised Jew 
finds himself for the first time (for, oh, so long!) 
tended, thought for, cared for. Why should this 
be? Never has this been since his early days; 
since his beloved Leah left him, perhaps in his 
early manhood, when the grief at her loss hard- 
ened him. Her gentle presence by his side 
through life might have softened down his worst 
passions, which only rebelled at the blow sus- 
tained in her loss, His young daughter may 
have resembled her mother somewhat in feature, 
but not at all in character; he has therefore 
cared not for her—put no faith, no trust, in her. 
The Jew would find in Portia a likeness to his 
beautiful Leah; would fancy the tender, sym- 
pathetic eyes, looking so gently on him, were 
hers; would hear her voice when “in accents 
very low,” and with “a most silver flow ’— 


** Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescribed, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness, 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride,” 
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she sought first to draw a slow permission for 
her visits. Then on the Jew’s side would come 
a looking forward to their recurrence; then a 
hoping, wishing for them, until gradually she 
had drawn from him from time to time the story 
of his life, of his woes, of his own wrongs, of the 
wrongs of his race, of his sweet lost wife; of his 
ungrateful daughter, who in her flight took not 
only his ducats, his jewels, but the ring given 
him by Leah, “when he was a bachelor.” We 
can imagine what a sympathizing ear was lent 
to all his tale; how she gave him “a world of 
sighs ’’—this man, who had through life chiefly 
met with curses and execrations. We can im- 
agine, too, how, little by little, she reminded him 
of words which somewhere, at some tzme—but 
little heeded then—he had heard tell of that 
“ quality of mercy,’ “which droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath” 
—that place being his poor, withered heart.. He 
would see zow “the deeds of mercy.” He would 
not recognize the hand which, as the “reverend 
doctor,” had dealt out such uncompromising 
“justice.” But he would begin to feel that, had 
he gained his cruel will, and his “deeds been on 
his head”’—had he been let to wse that hungry 
knife, there would have been “the smell o’ the 
blood” under his nostrils day and night; and 
that same blood would have been upon his soul 
for ever. Not even the God of his fathers could 
have washed it away ! 

These are his owz reflections; not forced 
upon him by Portia. He will recognize her own 
life of self-denial. He will know that, with every 
luxury, every happiness around her, she leaves 
them all continually to sit with, and comfort, and 
console his sick body and broken spirit. How 
can he show his gratitude? He will do as she 
wishes; will see the daughter on whom he has 
poured his curse; will put his blessing in the 
place of it; will even look upon her Christian 
husband. 

But I have imagined both daughter and hus- 
band much altered, purified. Lorenzo, on reflec- 
tion, has been ashamed, not perhaps of stealing 
the Jew’s daughter, but of accepting the stolen 
ducats and jewels which she brought with her, 
and would be longing, if he dared, to make resti- 
tution and confess his meanness. Jessica, under 
the roof of Portia, and within the sphere of her 
noble influence, could not fail to grow better 
and purer. She early shows herself capable of 
appreciating Portia’s character when Lorenzo 
asks her, “ How dost thou like the Lord Bas- 
sanio’s wife?” 


‘* Past all expressing: It is very meet, 
The Lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 
In having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth.” 
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As her character improves, becoming chastened 
and ennobled, she will reflect upon the graceless 
step she took in leaving her old, lonely father, 
whatever might have been his faults, and in rob- 
bing him, too. How can she look for happiness 
in her wedded life, she who has commenced it so 
unworthily? Oh, that she could make repara- 
tion! She must know the sentence passed upon 
her father in the court at Venice. How, then, 
can she be happy? And so some day, permis- 
sion being obtained by Portia, she may be seen 
at the feet of the old man, sobbing out there her 
grief and her contrition; and he will remember 
that he made her “home a hell,” and look gently 
upon her. Will this be for him the first taste of 
the blessedness of mercy? “It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” 

I think that the Jew will not live long. His 
body and mind have been too bruised, battered, 
stunned. But Portia’s spell will be upon him to 
the end. His last looks will be upon the eyes 
which have opened his, and shown him the “light 
to lighten his darkness”; and he who was de- 
spised, reviled, and himself at war with all men, 
will now have felt the happiness of bestowing 
forgiveness, and the blessed hope of being him- 
self forgiven. 


And so I have thought out Portia. She will 
have, like other mortals, sorrows, sufferings, 
troubles. But she will bear them humbly, pa- 
tiently, bravely. The hand and heart will ever 
remain open to help and comfort others. She 
will retain her gay, bright spirit. She will have 
always her gracious, attractive manners, and will 
spread around her in her home an atmosphere 
which will make Belmont an earthly paradise to 
those fortunate ones who are welcomed to it. 
But only her husband will know a// her winning 
goodness ; for him will be kept the inner life, the 
insight into her heart of hearts; to him alone 
she will be the friend of friends, “the perfect 
wife.” 


Much of what I have written you will perhaps 
think fanciful. But this is how Portia has pic- 
tured herself to my thoughts. Dear friend, does 
it at all explain to you the secret of what you so 
kindly call my “ wonderful silent acting in the 
casket scene” ?P—Ever affectionately yours, 

HELENA F, MARTIN. 
To Miss GERALDINE E, JEWSBURY. 





[One or two of my friends, who have seen this 
letter when printed for private circulation, and on 
whose opinion I place a high value, have objected 
to my “dream” about Portia’s conduct toward 
Shylock, after the curtain drops, as being con- 
ceived too much in the feeling of the present 


century. I have, therefore, reconsidered the mat- 
ter, but can not give up my first impression. 

Shakespeare, in the self-defense which he 
puts into the Jew’s mouth, says all he can for 
him. In his day, with the strong antagonism felt 
toward the Jews by his audiences, he would not 
have dared to say more, whatever he felt, in their 
favor; and I always maintain that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays most distinctly for audiences, and 
not for closet readers merely, although he shows 
the marvel of his genius in being so fitted for 
both that each claim him as their own. But I 
believe that, as he foresaw the woman who was 
to simulate the doctor, and put into Portia’s heart 
that most excellent gift of charity, and into her 
mouth that divine speech of»mercy, so he would 
not blame me if I thought her one of the excep- 
tional beings who have lived in all ages, who 
have gone out of and beyond the bounded pres- 
ent, and acted the part which, in our own age, 
though always exciting admiration, would in no 
way create surprise. 

With the essence of Christianity within her, 
the Jew, who had by the change of his creed 
become an outcast even from his tribe, was the 
nearest to her pity. His merciless nature when 
outraged could only be appeased. by, as it were, 
dipping his revenge, when opportunity came, in 
the blood, and watching the slow, torturing death- 
throes of his foe. Where, then, could such a 
creature find a resting-place, when thwarted in 
the line of action which even the law of his land, 
he had been assured, could not impugn? Never 
could despair be deeper than his, and never was 
help more needed. And who so fit to give help 
as the one who had unconsciously brought all 
this misery on his head P 

Shylock’s money, as Portia knew, had. been 
borrowed to bring the lover of her choice to woo 
and win her. His daughter had been induced to 
leave her home, and take with her his precious 
gold and jewels, by the friend, and with the 
knowledge, of her husband, and by that hus- 
band’s wish had been made welcome to her 
home. Portia knows all this if the Jew does not ; 
and, knowing this, would not her heart be the 
first to think of and turn in pity toward the mis- 
erable and forsaken outcast ? To her he was as 
nocommon Jew. His meansas usurer had helped 
to perfect her life. Could her happiness be un- 
alloyed while another suffered shame and misery, 
no matter whether deserved or not, because of 
her? I still “dream ” that it could not, and be- 
lieve that, quietly and privately, as her high sta- 
tion permitted, she might have done what no 
other dared, or indeed cared to do. 


HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN, 
31 ONSLow Square, Lonpon, S. W.] 


Blackwood's Magazine. 
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G Fe lo IQ DLN IN ede ee oe 


ie may not perhaps be generally known that a 

large, we may almost say, a vast, literature 
is extant, informing us, even to the minutest de- 
tails, what kinds of viands, fish, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetable, the Greeks partook of in their daily 
meals, and how they cooked them, four centuries 
before the Christian era, the age to which the 
“ Old Comedy ”’ belongs. 

The same, indeed, may be said, of course at a 
much later period, of Roman cookery. What 
Athenzus, Julius Pollux, and the comic poets 
are as sources of information about Greek din- 
ners, Juvenal, Martial, Petronius Arbiter, Apici- 
us, and some other writers are to the Roman. 
Generally, indeed, the details are widely diffused ; 
the allusions are incidental, as is often the case 
in the comic poets; yet long extracts from them 
in Athenzus are devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject of the dinner-table; and the Greeks must 
have been excessively fond of good fare, if we 
can form a judgment from the quantity they have 
written about it. Indeed, the long and learned 
work of Athenzus, in fourteen books, entitled 
“‘ Deipnosophists,” is, to a considerable extent, a 
treatise on gastronomy. Regular essays on the 
art of cookery existed in both languages. Athe- 
nzeus (xii, p. 516) enumerates not fewer than 
eighteen authors of cookery-books, some of 
which were in verse (i, p. 4), and the Latin work 
of Czlius Apicius, though now read by very few, 
is still extant. Most people have a vague idea 
that the Greeks and Romans ate very odd things ; 
but the names of the viands mentioned or de- 
scribed are often, not being national to us, either 
too technical or too uncertain as to their precise 
meaning to have attracted special attention even 
from scholars. Besides that, the descriptions are 
mostly jocose, and seem to us wanting in dignity. 
The subject is, however, both curious and inter- 
esting. As with animals so with man, a craving 
for food is ever the first and most constantly ur- 
gent of the natural impulses. It is this which 
really domesticates all animals; it is this which 
is the bond of social life, and the hospitality up- 
on which it is based. It is from this fact that 
the term “epicure” has come to mean “ glut- 
ton,” and is undeservedly used as a term of re- 
proach. Epicurus had said, “The origin and 
root of all good is the pleasure of eating,” and 
that “he could not conceive what our good 
meant, apart from the satisfaction of our senses.” 
He thought pleasure the swmmum bonum, and 
he placed the pleasures of the table first. This, 
from his point of view, was neither a foolish nor 
a shallow remark. Epicurus himself was a “ vege- 


tarian,” because he knew that a simple fare was 
most conducive to health and comfort in this life, 
and he did not believe in any other. Metrodo- 
rus, the philosopher, used bluntly to say * that 
“conversation which takes a natural turn finds 
all its interest in de/ly.” We do not, indeed, in 
reading Herodotus or Thucydides or the Greek 
tragedies find the dinner-table a frequent topic, 
though both Plato and Xenophon wrote a trea- 
tise called “ The Banquet.” But when we turn | 
to Aristophanes we find abundant reasons for 
thinking that the Greeks made dining one of the 
serious occupations of life. They seem down- 
right gluttons compared with ourselves, who 
generally like few things, but those good. The 
names of many hundreds of Mediterranean fish 
are preserved to us by the writers already named, 
and by Aristotle in his “History of Animals,” 
and Oppian in his “ Halieutica” (treatise on fish- 
ing). We can not certainly identify perhaps a 
dozen of these, and our lexicons accordingly at- 
tach the convenient names of “ sprats ” or “an- 
chovies,” or some of the more common North 
Sea fishes, mackerel, turbot, herring, skate, etc., 
which seem to content ordinary Greek students. 
Yet, whereas we give a nomenclature to fishes 
chiefly for scientific purposes, the Greek names, 
in all probability, had reference to their value in 
the market. However, “ Fish-Tattle” has an 
English literature of its own, t and neither this 
nor Roman cookery forms the subject of the 
present inquiry. 

The comedy of Aristophanes entitled “ The 
Women in Parliament ” (“ Ecclesiazusz’’) con- 
cludes with the longest compound word in the 
Greek language. It is a word of one hundred 
and fifty-nine letters, and contains the menu of a 
Greek dinner B.C. 392. Athenzus (iv, p. 131) 
has preserved a long fragment of Anaxandrides, 
of the middle comedy, of which thirty anapestic 
verses are composed of single words expressing 
articles of food, and there is a long parody by 
one Matro (p. 134) in which the Homeric style 
and meter is applied to the description of a din- 
ner. 

The Greek vocabulary, indeed, is in no re- 
spect more wonderful for its copiousness and 
variety than in its extremely numerous terms for 
every kind of food. ‘Bread and cheese” is al- 


* Athenzus, vii, p. 280. 

+In Dr. Badham’s well-known work so entitled. 
Two treatises by Professor W. A. Becker, ‘‘ Gallus” and 
‘‘ Charicles,” give a very graphic account, among other 
domestic matters, of Greek and Roman dinners, with 
ample details about the fish-markets. 
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most a simple idea to us, but there are about 
twenty specific Greek terms for the different 
kinds of each, and to these may be added thir- 
teen for different sorts of dough, and twenty 
more for varieties of cakes.* It is very prob- 
able that these numbers could be more than 
doubled from Athenzeus and the comic poets. 
In book iii, pp. 109-114, Athenzeus gives at least 
fifty more names of different kinds of loaves, 
and he says, “ Essays on dough you will find in 
Trypho and many other authors” (p. 114), he 
himself giving the names of many kinds. It is 
not too much to affirm that a hundred epithets 
to the word dpro¢ (loaf) might be written down 
—a wonderful fact, not only in a language which 
contains so many, but in a literature which has 
recorded them. Unlike ourselves, who generally 
use a Saxon or Scandinavian term for the ani- 
mal, but a Norman-French one for the cooked 
flesh (as Aig and pork, deer and venzson, sheep 
and mutton, etc.), the Greeks and Romans used 
an adjective of one termination to express all 
animal food, the root or stem being retained, 
which denoted the animal itself, and xpéa¢ or 
caro, “flesh,” being implied. This was a great 
convenience ; Jovzza was the flesh of the dos, as 
Boeiov of the Bots, etc. And the Greek vocabu- 
lary of this form is pretty large, extending as it 
does to all kinds of birds also, both wild and 
tame. 

The Greek word pata, the Latin massa, and 
our mash and mess (in mess-mate, soldiers’ mess, 
etc.), probably also the origin of zz'ssa and mass, t 
is the common term for any kind of paste or 
dough, made of barley, wheat, or spelt. As there 
is a special term for Zeaven, we must assume the 
use of yeast was known to them. The terms 
“ puff-cake” and “ raised cake”’ are ancient, and 
this is one interpretation given to an obscure 
phrase in Hesiod, which others explain “ milk- 
cake.’” Enough has been already said to show 
that the Greeks were great bread-consumers. In 
the Homeric dinner we find the servants “ piling 
bread in baskets by the side of the guests.” His 
word is citoc, which is a general term for bread- 
stuff. This was the staple food, and any addition 
to it by way of relish was called éyov, the Latin 
obsonium. 

Of course, they had special terms for roasting, 
boiling, frying, broiling, and stewing. It seems 
strange that such important articles to us as but- 


* Enumerated by Julius Pollux, ‘‘ Onomast.,” vi, pp. 
72-76. Athenzus in book xiv describes thirty-three vari- 
eties of flat-cake (wAaxovs), and he adds further (pp. 647) 
an imposing list of fifty more, on the authority of Chry- 
sippus of Tyana. 

+ The commonly received derivation from zfe, mzssa 
est, where mzssa is supposed to be either a participle or a 
noun, is of no value. 
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ter, cream, and sugar were unknown to, or wholly 
unused by, the Greeks.* They used, of course, 
olive-oil, and they were very fond of honey. With 
these materials their cooks got on very well, and, 
when we read in Aristophanes +t of an order to do 
the fish “a nice brown,” we see they well knew 
good frying from bad. They were particularly 
fond of “ made dishes,” the composition of which 
is often rather minutely described. Sausages, 
black puddings, broth, force-meat for stuffing, 
haggis, tripe, porridge or hasty-pudding, pastry 
of almost infinite variety, with sauces and season- 
ings of many sorts, with fish or game, appear to 
have been the most favorite fare. A kind of 
haggis (uiuapxv¢) is described as composed of 
“a paunch with the entrails dressed with hare’s 
blood,” and a sort of nondescript vzssoles (Opiov) 
has the following ingredients given by Pollux: t 

“Mix boiled hog’s lard and milk with thick 
gruel. Stir it well together with fresh cheese, 
yelks of eggs, and brains. Wrap it in a fragrant 
fig-leaf, and boil in the gravy of a chicken ora kid. 
When taken out, remove the leaf, and souse it in 
a pot full of boiling honey.’”’ He adds, “ The 
name of this comestible is derived from the fig- 
leaf, but the mixture consists of equal parts of 
each, but rather more egg, because this gives it 
a consistency.” 

This appears to have been a popular dish. 
To us it seems about as nice as an oyster eaten 
with brown sugar. Aristophanes mentions a 
thrium of salt fish and a thrzum of fat. In the 
“Frogs” (134) there is a dismal joke in the form 
of a reasonable objection made to leaping from 
a high tower, “I should lose two fig-leaves of 
brain.” The word occurs no less than twelve 
times in the fragments of the comic poets (ac- 
cording to “ Meineke’s Index ”’). 

Athenzus, in the ninth book, represents a 
cook giving an account how a sucking-pig was 
put on the table with half of it roasted and the 
other half boiled, its paunch being filled with 
small birds of various kinds, yelks of eggs, and 
force-meat well peppered. “ The pig was killed,” 
says the chef— 


“ by a shallow stab under the shoulder. After nearly 
all the blood had run from it, I rinsed the contents 
of the paunch, offal and all, several times carefully 
with wine, and hung it up by the feet. Then I gave 
it another good soaking in wine, and, having first 
boiled, with plenty of pepper, the titbits for the 
force-meat, I stuffed them in through the mouth, 
pouring in plenty of very rich gravy. Next, I plas- 
tered half of the pig with dough made of barley-meal, 
moistened with oil and wine. Then I put it in the 
oven on a bronze supporter, and baked it slowly, so 


* In hot countries with scanty pasture, butter is more 
trouble both to make and to keep than it is worth. 
t ‘* Acharn.,” 1047. t ‘‘ Onomast.,” vi, 57. 
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as neither to burn it nor take it off underdone. When 
the skin was nicely browned, I conjectured that the 
part also beneath the dough was sufficiently cooked ; 
and so, gentlemen, I took off the barley-meal and 
placed on the table for you—boiled or roast, as you 
please.” * 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant of those 
chemical properties of food, and the many scien- 
tific compounds and ingredients which form the 
basis of our cuzszwe. Fora long time, it would 
seem, their fare was of the simplest; any addi- 
tion, by way of a relish to their dry bread, was a 
treat, whether of fish or flesh, just as potatoes 
and buttermilk were for long the chief food of 
the poorer Irish, and as a large population in the 
south of Europe even now subsist, chiefly on 
bread and chestnuts, varied by an occasional 
morsel of salt fish. And yet their natural clever- 
ness, without any of our appliances, had devel- 
oped, in the time of the New Comedy, B. C. 300, 
a system of cookery marvelous for its complete- 
ness and variety, if regard be had to the some- 
what limited materials. 

A dish with the odd name of creocaccdbus is 
described by Athenzus (ix, p. 384) as composed 
of minced meat mixed with blood and fat, and 
served with sweet sauce! 

Here are some singular receipts for making 
cakes (Athenzus, xiv, p. 647): 

“1, Take pounded cheese, rub it through a bronze 
sieve, add honey and half a pint of fine flour, and 
knead together. 

‘*2, Wash and shred some lettuces, pound them 
fine in a mortar with wine, drain off the juice and 
knead it in with fine flour. Allow it to settle, and 
stir briskly in a mortar with a little hog’s lard and 
pepper. Again rub in the mortar, and make into a 
long, flat, and smooth cake. Cut in pieces and boil 
in hot oil, laying the pieces in a strainer. 

“3. Take filberts, almonds, and poppy-seed, the 
last having been carefully roasted and pounded in a 
clean mortar. Mix in the other fruits, and knead 
with boiled honey, adding a good deal of pepper. 
The result is a black mixture, from the poppy-seed. 
Flatten it out in a square shape, pound some white 
sesame-seed softened in boiled honey, and make two 
long cakes, placing one upon the other so that the 
black seed is in the middle, and trim to a nice 
shape.” 


The curiosity of these receipts consists in the 
endeavor to produce something at once novel 
and palatable, without the essential ingredients 
of all modern cake-making—butter, sugar, and 
eggs. But very odd-looking, and still more odd- 
tasting, cakes may be met with in out-of-the-way 
towns in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where al- 
most every village has varieties of its own. 

The array of pots and pans for all these cun- 








* “ Athen,,” ix, p. 381. 


ning preparations was something truly formi- 
dable. Pollux gives a list of forty-two names, 
which include pots, ladles, trays, choppers, bra- 
ziers, mortars, skewers, spits,* etc., etc. “The 
processes of cooking,” he adds (vi, § 91), “are, 
singeing (hair and feathers), cleansing, chopping, 
cutting up, cutting across, cutting down the back, 
boiling, roasting, broiling, kneading, straining, 
sifting, stewing, pounding in a mortar, toasting, 
sweetening, seasoning, trussing, stuffing, and per- 
haps, we may add, smoking.” The curing of 
hams and bacon and many kinds of salt fish 
was well known; the latter, which has a great 
many names, was largely imported.t 
For dessert, which both Greeks and Romans 
designated as the second and the third table,{ figs 
and grapes, apples and pomegranates, nuts and 
almonds, service-berries (or medlars), and mul- 
berries, and in later times cherries and plums, 
were principally used. Of figs there were a 
great many kinds with special names: Pollux 
enumerates twelve sorts, and twenty-seven kinds 
of grapes.§ Of vegetables they had not a very 
great variety: young nettles, asparagus, mush- 
rooms, beet-root, onions, leeks, radishes, garlic, 
cabbage, lettuce, a few legumes, gourds, cress, 
and some kind of root called by them Jdoldoas, 
probably a species of truffle. Fish was a favor- 
ite diet, the tunny being probably a coarser food, 
as the eel was one of the more costly and delicate, 
especially when stewed and smothered in beet- 
root.{ Many kinds of shell-fish were in use, 
oysters being, as with the Romans, especial favor- 
ites. The cuttle-fish and the sea-urchin (echznus) 
do not seem to us tempting food; snails (eaten 
with dbz), crayfish, several kinds of crab,** 
prawns, mussels, and whelks, are often men- 
tioned. In truth, the anecdotes about the fish- 
market are endless. “It is a nice thing” (says 
a poet of the Middle Comedy) tt “to see a well- 
stored fish-shop—when you have money in your 
pocket, not otherwise. There was poor Corydus 
with just four coppers, who first looked at the 


* vi, 88. Many more are given in x, 97-114. 

+t réptxos (1). See Pollux, vi, 48. 

t Pollux, vi, 83. These names are derived from the 
ingenious custom of carrying off bodily the whole table- 
top, dishes and all, and replacing another, ready-fur- 
nished, on the frame. Perhaps this device, in small 
parties, is worthy of imitation. 

§ vi, 81. In the garden of Alcinous mention is made 
of ‘‘ pears, pomegranates, and apple-trees with shiny 
fruit,” ** Od.,” vil, 115. 

| A list of six vegetables used for the table is given in 
the ninth book of Athenzus, pp. 369-372. 

4| Arist., ‘‘ Acharn.,” 894. Athenzus, vii, p. 300, 
where there is a long dissertation about the eel. The 
under part of the tunny was regarded as a luxury (ibid., 
p. 302). 

** Our word is shortened from xdpaBos. 

++ Timocles, ap. Meinek. Frag. Com., iii, p. 598. 
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crabs, eels, and tunnies, asked the price of each, 
and then—went off to the sprats.” 

Like the Romans, the Greeks had three prin- 
cipal meals a day, which are enumerated in order 
in a well-known verse of Aischylus.* The cena 
of the Romans and the Jdeirvov of the Greeks 
correspondedi to our term for the chief meal, 
though these words are very commonly mis- 
translated “supper.” The viands were eaten, 
after the present Eastern fashion, with the fin- 
gers, which were wiped on pieces of bread-crumb, 
afterward tossed to the dogs, t sippets being also 
used for broth and gravy, and there were proper 
terms for each.t The wine was drunk from a 
bowl, mixed with water, much as the French- 
man takes his vz ordtnaire. The names of 
the cups and goblets used are very numerous, § 
some of them adapted to the pouring of libations 
to the gods, a form corresponding to our “ saying 
grace.” But the bowl was always called “the 
mixer” (crater). As the Greeks did not know 
how to distill, of course none of their wines could 
be “fortified,” or raised beyond their natural 
strength; and, as two and even three parts of 
water were added, it must have been rather a 
difficult matter to get tipsy ; indeed, it may almost 
be said that drunkenness was unknown among 
the Greeks, though we read in Plato of Alcibiades 
coming to a party somewhat “ screwed.” | 

Solid meat was not very much used by the 
Greeks ; it was principally obtained from sacri- 
fices, and it was a common custom to senda steak 
(xpéac) as a present to a friend, while those who 
attended at the ceremony either shared in the 
cooked banquet, or had portions allotted to them 
to carry home. ‘Toss us a bone,” was as famil- 
iar a phrase to the Greek ear as “ give us a pint ” 
is to ours; and a number of phrases are found in 
Greek comedy illustrative of the custom.1 The 
primitive theory of a sacrifice was an entertain- 
ment given to some god, celestial or infernal, 
who was supposed to be propitiated by the offer- 
ing of food conveyed to him in the fragrant odors 
of roasted meat, and to be socially friendly to all 
who took part in the sacred banquet to his honor, 
and in the games and contests which followed. 
It is easy to see that a practice so congenial to 
human appetites was fostered as an institution at 
every altar and shrine. A little bit was thrown 
into the fire and consumed, an omen being de- 


* Frag. Palamed., 168. 

+ The ‘‘ crumbs” under the rich man’s table. 

¢ Arist., *‘ Equit.,” 415, 1167. 

§ Pollux, vi, 95 sgg., gives the specific names of 
nearly fifty. A considerable part of book xi of Athenzus 
is occupied in describing one hundred and four different 
sorts. 
| Plato, ‘‘ Sympos.,” p. 212, D. 

"| Among these is BwuoAdxos, One Who waits near a 
public altar for his chance of a meal. 


rived from the brightness of the flame. But the 
greater part of the carcass, of course, found its 
way into the stomachs of the attendants. These, 
however, were religious feasts, and care was 
taken that no word should be uttered to mar the 
solemnity. Such unlucky ejaculations gave rise 
to our word Jlasphemy.* The domestic dinner 
of the Greeks was a highly intellectual and con- 
versational meal. They certainly did not sit 
down, as we do, to devour roast beef and legs 
of mutton purchased from a butcher; meat was, 
for the reason just given, rather an occasional 
treat than an article of daily fare; and hence the 
ingenuity shown in made dishes, and the general 
lightness and wholesomeness of a diet largely 
composed of fish, vegetables, olive-oil, and fari- 
naceous “ fixings,” to which poultry and various 
wild birds were often added. Flowers, myrtle, 
chaplets, and fragrant scents and essences were 
introduced at the more elegant banquets, and 
riddles and anecdotes were passed round for the 
amusement of the guests, or verses were quoted, 
drinking-songs sung, or speeches from some 
tragedy were recited. To the best performance 
of these, prizes were attached.t 

A curious custom prevailed with the Greeks, 
of each guest bringing his own viands in a box 
or basket. Such a dinner was called “ from the 
hamper,” or a “club dinner,” or “picnic,” or 
“contributary”’;{ of course, the viands were in- 
terchanged according to the taste of each guest. 
And we read in Aristophanes of a shabby fellow 
who used to claim a share of the good things at 
a rich table, though he himself brought only an 
apple and a pomegranate.§ Like our dinner 
supplied from a college-kitchen or a restaurant, 
the dishes were put into a box (czs¢fa), and so 
conveyed piping-hot to the house of the enter- 
tainer. || 

Wine was drunk from the bowl ready mixed, 
and ladled out to the guests, much as punch 
used to be served on English tables in the last 
century. Then conversation began. We have 
three extant treatises, severally by Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Lucian, entitled “ Symposium,” besides 
nine books of “ Symposiaca,” by Plutarch, all of 
which contain imaginary conversations held at 
such parties. In days when there was very little 
reading there was naturally very much talk. It 
is probable that the modern newspaper has done 
much to make the higher kind of dinner-talk, or 
that which involves much thought, unfashion- 





* Eurip., ‘‘ Ion,” 1189. 

+ Pollux, vi, 107, 108. 
“Vesp,,” 1175, etc. 

¢ Athen., viii, p. 365, B. 

§ Aristoph., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 1260, though the passage may 
be explained differently. 

{ Aristoph., ‘‘ Acharn.,” 1086, 


Aristoph., ‘' Nub.,” 1366; 
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able, to say the least, in our parties. Every 
topic of interest is discussed in the morning pa- 
per; and, as everybody has read it, few care to 
open the subject again in conversation at the 
evening meal. Again, the general diffusion of 
knowledge has limited the subjects of inquiry. 
Some of the topics in Plutarch’s treatise seem 
trifling enough, as the questions—‘ Why do old 
men prefer neat (unmixed) wine?” ‘“ Why do 
old men read with the letters farther from the 
eye?’ “Why are clothes washed in fresh and 
not in salt water?’”’ ‘Why do we eat more at 
the end of autumn?” “ Why can not pine-trees 
be grafted?” ‘“ Why is the flesh of a lamb that 
has been killed by a wolf sweeter, and why does 
wool engender vermin?” “Why does meat turn 
bad under moonlight more than under sunlight ?” 
“Why do mushrooms grow after thunderstorms, 
and what is the origin of the belief that persons 
asleep are never struck by lightning?” “Do 
the Jews abstain from pork from veneration or 
from dislike?” “Wha is the God of the Jews?” 
“Why is snow kept from melting by covering it 
with chaff and woolen cloths?” “Why are seeds 
that have been thrown against a cow’s horn hard- 
er and less ready to grow?” ‘These subjects, 
trifling as many of them are, show an interest in 
natural history and a disposition rerum cagnos- 
cere causas. In Plato’s “ Symposium,” the topic 
of discussion, love, is treated philosophically, 
with occasional sallies of humor. 

The exclusion of women, generally at least, 
favored the more heavy kind of conversation. 
The admission of the other sex, in the parties of 
dancing-girls of light character, was a blot on 
the social system of the Greeks; but it was the 
natural result of the unnatural isolation. In the 
Platonic dialogue we find one of the guests, a 
physician, proposing that the flute-girl should be 
dismissed, “ to pipe to herself or to the ladies in 
the drawing-room.” * 

It would seem, however, from a passage of 
fEschylus (Ag., 235), that in the heroic ages even 
a princess would come in after dinner to sing to 
the guests with her “ maiden voice.” 

A very strange custom prevailed with both 
the Greeks and the Romans, of the guests car- 
rying away with them the viands that remained 
uneaten. Martial has an extremely witty epigram 
on this; + but the drollest account of it is in the 
“Symposium” of Lucian. The party consisted 
,of learned and dignified philosophers, whom, of 
course, the author intends to satirize. Up toa 
certain point the remnants were fairly divided, 
but unfortunately one chicken, more plump than 
the rest, attracted the attention of one of the 
party who had no just claim to it. The proper 


* Plato,“ Symp.,” p. 176. t vii, 20. 
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owner would not let it go, so they both tugged 
at it; a general tumult ensued, and the guests 
grasped the birds by the legs and hit each other 
in the face with them, pulled beards, shouted, 
and pelted with cups. That such scenes really 
took place at the dinners given to. Roman clients, 
is seriously affirmed by Juvenal (v, 26), and, in 
one of the satiric plays of Aéschylus (“ The Os- 
tologi”’), a guest complains that a certain vessel 
was broken over his head, “ by no means so fra- 
grant asa pot of spikenard.” Indeed, it would 
be a rather curious inquiry how far drunkenness 
was sottishness or mere excitement, for it is ob-. 
vious that such a term is but relative, and it is 
likely enough that the Greek temperament was 
easily roused to fury by a very small amount of 
alcohol. Certainly, no rigid etiquette prevented 
practical jokes of a serious kind. We read in 
Plautus * of an unfortunate parasite having a pot 
full of ashes flung at his head at dinner, for no 
other purpose than to raise a general laugh 
against him. | 

Some anecdotes are told which confirm this 
view. One Philoxenus, a poet of Cythera, was 
dining with Dionysius. Observing a small mul- 
let served on his plate, but a large one on that 
of the host, he took the cooked fish in his hands 
and applied it to his ear. ‘“ What are you do- 
ing?” asked the host. “I am writing a poem 
entitled ‘ Galatea,’ and I want to learn from this 
fish something about Nereus! But it says it 
was caught too young, whereas the big fish on 
your plate followed in ‘Nereus’s’ train, and 
knows all about him.” The host laughed, and 
ordered the fishes to be exchanged. t 

A certain Spartan was dining at a table on 
which sea-urchins were served. He took one, 
and not knowing how to manipulate it, put it 
into his mouth, and crunched it shell and all. 
After making wry faces over it he exclaimed, 
with true Spartan bravery: “Filthy eating! I 
am not going to turn a coward and give you up 
now, but I sha’n’t take you any more !”’ f 

Rather a neat repartee is recorded of one 
Philoxenus, a parasite. Observing that the host 
supplied black bread, he quietly said, ‘“ Don’t 
put any more of that, or you will make the room 
dark.”§ Another, seeing an entrée that was 
being carried round stop at the host, inquired, 
“ Am I tipsy, or is it a fancy of mine that these 
things are going round ?” 

The extraordinary fondness of both the 
Greeks and Romans for almost every kind of 
fish is well known. In the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius, says Athenzus, lived one Apicius, a 


* “ Cantivi,” i,'7 308" Curculio,*-iv.iz, 
+ Athen., i, p. 6. ¢ Athen., iii, p. or. 
§ Athen., vi, p. 246. 
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wealthy gourmand. He was particularly fond 
of prawns, and used to live at Minturn, on the 
shore of Campania, for the sake of these crusta- 
ceans, for which he paid large sums, as they are 
there very large. Hearing that still bigger 
prawns were caught off the coast of Libya, he 
sailed thither without waiting a single day for fine 
weather. Arriving, after a bad voyage, he was 
visited by fishermen who had somehow heard 
of his object, and brought to him their finest 
prawns. “Are these the very largest?” he 
asked. “Have you zone larger?’ On their 
replying in the negative, he exclaimed: “ Captain ! 
back to Italy directly ; and mind! don’t lose time 
by touching land.” * 

We read in Xenophon’s “Symposium” of 
some rather dangerous sword-dancing as an af- 
ter-dinner entertainment. But the “playing at 
hanging,” at a Thracian dinner diversion, was 
much more alarming. “They fasten a noose 
from a height,” we are told, “and place directly 
under it a stone which easily turns round when 
any one steps on it. Lots are drawn, and the 
winner has to mount the stone and put his head 
in the noose, holding in his hand a curved knife. 
Then some one passes and ‘jogs’ the stone, 
and thus the man is left hanging. Unless he 
very quickly cuts the noose, he is a dead man. 
When such an event happens, the others laugh, 
and think it fun.” t . 

Another favorite amusement at dinner-par- 
ties was the guessing of riddles. ‘ What crea- 
ture is that which drops a shield on earth, sea, 
and sky ?”’—a joke on acoward in both land and 
sea fights. { ‘“‘ What is the wood-born, spineless, 
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bloodless wet-walker ?”” Answer, @ snaz7.* An 
amount of personal bantering and “ chaffing ” 
went on which we should think inconsistent 
with good manners, and the “capping of verses” 
to suit the foibles of the guests was not always 
of a complimentary character. T 

The Eastern custom of reclining at meals on 
sofas or divans was almost universal with both 
Greeks and Romans, and this is generally repre- 
sented on the Greek vases, though sometimes 
the guests are seen sitting. “The heroes,” 
says Athenzus (i, p. 17), “sz¢ at the banquets, 
and do not recline.” The sofa soon became an 
important article of furniture, and a great deal 
of art and ornament was expended upon it, as 
well as on the tapestry coverings. 

We conclude this paper by the mention of 
one very ancient ceremony, which, strangely 
enough, has survived to our times. It is the cut- 
ting off the tip of a tongue at the dinner-table, 
and keeping it “for luck.” The origin of this, 
which is mentioned in Homer, Sophocles, t and 
Aristophanes, seems to have been the symbolical 
offering to the gods of the organ of voice, the 
interpres lingua through which even animals, 
birds especially, were thought to utter sounds 
communicating to “the knowing ”’ (i. e., to the 
impostors, the priests) the will of the gods. 
These “tongue-tips,” which last for many 
years, and become in time as hard as a piece of 
wood, I have known to be kept in families who 
could never be induced to throw them away as 
rubbish. 


F, A. PALEY (Fraser's Magazine). 





WHY DOES .7THE CRAB GO SIDEWAYS? 


‘d bias language of the heading to this article 
seems trivial and beneath the dignity and 
importance of the question, and the learning 
which will be displayed in answering it. The 
word “ go” sounds particularly weak and feeble, 
but it is used in the broadest and fullest ampli- 
tude of significance, and covers the ground of 
“walk, run, swim, crawl, creep, climb, advance, 
retreat, progress, travel, propel, skedaddle, va- 
mose,”’ and every other method of motion, im- 
plied, intimated, or suggested by that small but 
really strong and expressive word. It is, there- 
fore, no trifling inquiry. Crabs are curious crea- 


* Athen., i, p. 7. 


+ Athen., iv, p. 155. t Arist., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 20. 


tures; their ways are not like the ways of other 
living things, whether of the earth, air, fire, or 
water, and their whole characters possess a side- 
long quality, like their mode of progression. Most 
animals move directly forward; others, like the 
lobster, “advance backward”; a few, like the 
scallop, are irregular and flighty, unable to con- 
trol their direction; some fly, some run, some 
crawl, some hop, some bound, but to the crab 
and the chess-bishop alone is it permitted to ad-. 
vance or retire at an angle to themselves, as if a 
cross-eyed man were to attempt to follow his 


* Athen., ii, p. 63. + Arist., ‘‘ Vesp.,” 1226, etc. 

} ‘‘ Ajax,” 238, where the hero in his madness cuts 
off and flings away the tip of the tongue of a ram just 
slain. 
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eyes. Pursue a crab with a view to dinner; 
thrust the net in front of him, and how like a 
flash of lightning he will dart away to one side 
or the other, as he thinks escape the easier; place 
it before his line of flight, and with what incredi- 
ble speed will he withdraw in the contrary direc- 
tion, his rear claw “ lagging,” by no means “ su- 
perfluous,” but with steel-like pincers ready to 
receive the foe! Endeavor to intercept his retreat, 
and instantly he changes his course to the oppo- 
site one, and again leaves the net far behind. 
Now, the problem which we propose to solve is 
why he thus indirectly slides off “on his ear,” as 
it were, and why he does not move as other ani- 
mals, why, in other words, he is to be an excep- 
tion to all animated nature. 

To obtain a satisfactory answer we must in- 
vestigate both the moral and physical conforma- 
tion of our subject. The moral nature can be 
understood with but casual study, and may be 
summed up in the two words “ utter perverse- 
ness,” or, as the jocose writers put it, “pure 
cussedness.” There is so much positive, active, 
and aggressive ill-temper in a crab that there 
does not seem to be room for much else, even of 
negative traits. He has more cruelty and wick- 
edness to the square inch than a Comanche 
brave with his war-paint on. He is a crustaceous 
concentration of rage, and would quarrel with 
himself should the world fail to furnish him suffi- 
cient other subjects for a perpetual row. He 
surpasses in appetite for fights the Arkansas 
“roarer” of ancient celebrity, who grew low- 
spirited and sad of heart if a week had gone by 
without his gouging out somebody’s eye or biting 
off somebody’s ear. He will accommodate any 
one who happens to be looking for a disturbance 
with the utmost willingness and on the shortest 
notice, and generally without regard to difference 
of size. In fact, when he gets “ mad,” which he 
does on the slightest provocation, he is the mad- 
dest thing on earth. His method of carrying on 
warfare, also, is peculiar, and trying both to his 
adversary’s nerves and feelings. Motionless, he 
allows the latter to approach within a certain dis- 
tance, when, suddenly and without warning, he 
springs up and lashes at him with his claws, 
which, if they miss their mark, clash together 
like the old-time clang of sword on helmet. The 
strength of those claws is prodigious; a little 
baby, as big as a ten-cent piece, can draw blood 
like a leech, and a full-grown crab can cut through 
the leather of a boot with ease. When the claws 
have once fastened on their prey, no power that 
does not break them can force them asunder. It 
is supposed the word crustacean, which the sci- 
entific gentry apply to these animals, is only a 
learned reference to their crusty disposition, so 
active is their original sin. Another idiosyncra- 
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sy maintains their evil reputation. So long as 
one of them is held by any part of its person, it 
will hold on to anything else it can reach, and 
will let go only when itself is released. So, if the 
enterprising reader should catch a crab by the 
hind-flipper, he may make a quaint and amusing 
experiment. There is a little danger attending 
the attempt in the outset, for these independent 
crustaceans act on the xo/z me tangere motto, and 
do not allow strangers to go “fooling round” 
their hind-flippers any more than that other ani- 
mal of an allied spirit, the mule, and are apt to 
reach down for you as you reach out for them. — 
But, if you manage deftly, they surrender to fate, 
and fold their arms resignedly across their breasts, 
like a good man when his hour has come. This 
submissive state of mind is not deep-seated, how- 
ever, and if, after getting one at such a disadvan- 
tage, you hold it where it can reach the flipper of 
a brother of the same race, it will feel for him 
with instant dispatch, and, having once clinched 
its claw, will cling fast with noble resolution. 
Then the second crab can be approached to a 
third, and will seize it in the same manner, and 
so on till a string two yards long, or as high as 
the experimenter can reach, will be formed, each 
firmly fastened to the one below, with a death- 
grip that never relaxes until some limb breaks, or 
you let go of the first in line—a chain of obstinate 
ferocity that the student of morals could have 
much pleasure in investigating, provided he did 
not approach it so closely as to come within 
reach of a disengaged claw. The purely un- 
scientific person would probably only wonder 
why a crab should apparently be entirely satis- 
fied to be pinched itself, provided it could pinch 
some one else, passing along an injury as the 
good are expected to transmit a favor. Crabs 
have, however, a means of escape which is pe- 
culiarly crustacean. The good book says, “If 
a limb offend thee, cut it off and cast it from 
thee, for it is better to lose a limb than that the 
entire body should fall into hell-fire.” Men rarely 
act on this excellent motto, although it was ad- 
dressed to them, but the crab community has 
taken it up with enthusiasm. When a crab is 
restrained by one claw until the position grows irk- 
some, or his “ dander gets riz”’ beyond restraint, 
he suddenly snaps off that member, and, leaving 
it to his more powerful adversary, slips away and 
saves the rest of his carcass. If humanity could 
kick off its legs whenever there was a twinge of 
gout in a big-toe, or could fling away its arms 
when it had no further use for them, and arms 
and legs would grow again as quickly as crusta- 
cean claws, the practice suggested by the Bible 
might be more generally followed, and certainly 
the police force would have much difficulty in 
manacling its prisoners. Who could properly 
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describe the feelings of one of our guardians of 
the peace if a criminal whom he is hauling lustily 
to the lock-up, “running him in,” as the vernacu- 
lar hath it, should suddenly leave his manacled 
hands and arms as a parting gift, and dart down 
the street with feet. made more active by the 
lessened weight they had to carry? But to man 
is not given such a precious privilege ; he can not 
even imagine how he should go about to shake 
himself clear of his bones: but the crab makes 
no bones about it; he does not strain after an 
effect, does not slash around nor strike the 
offending member—he simply drops it as a fash- 
ionable lady would drop an undesirable acquaint- 
ance. It seems to be an act of mental volition 
rather than of physical effort. Having no further 
use for that limb, he lops it off, or, finding him- 
self overcome by his enemy, like a brave but 
vanquished foe he surrenders his arms, and thus 
saves life and honor. And then, having got rid 
of a member in this easy fashion, he recovers it 
with equal facility. There are no one-armed 
pensioners on the crustacean pay-roll, no empty 
sleeves going about the subaqueous streets play- 
ing on aquatic hand-organs, or appealing to the 
sympathies of all crabdom, no one-legged heroes 
are left to stump it through life in a feeble search 
for daily provender. No sooner has the claw 
been cast aside than another proceeds to grow, 
hardly off with the old love before he is on with 
the new, and a few months sees the cripple as 
sound and whole and stout and hearty as ever. 
All ye who have toothaches, earaches, or head- 
aches, all ye who have felons on your fingers or 
gout in your toes—who have laid arms or legs 
on the altar of your country—all, in fact, who 
have a limb too few by consequence of its loss, 
or a limb too many by virtue of its bad behavior, 
go to the crab, observe his ways, and be sad that 
you can not go and do likewise; that you can 
not shed your miseries or recover from your mis- 
fortunes as easily as he. 

Nature has done much for this lively and 
energetic crustacean; among other favors, it has 
conferred on him a complete suit of armor. He 
not merely carries his house but his castle on his 
back; he is invariably armed cap-a-Zze, so that 
enemies can not break in and steal his life away, 
and he may indulge his naturally warlike tem- 
per without danger of extermination. He is the 
knight-errant of the watery world, and backs 
down from no danger; his nearest imitation of 
a retreat being to slip off sideways. But this 
comfort of a coat of mail has its disadvantages : 
the crab grows, but his castle does not. There 
comes a time in the life of every crab, and it 
comes very often, at least once a year, and per- 
haps much oftener, when he has not only grown 
too big for his boots, but too large for his iron skin, 
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when he “must swell or bust,” when the very 
weight of his best protection, his chest-protector, 
crushes him, and he is cabined, cribbed, con- 


fined, within a limit all too small for his swelling 


proportions. In plain words, he finds himself in 
a very tight place, and many a less enterprising 
animal would give up the struggle, and perish 
like the old-time state criminal who stood mute 
at his trial under the pezne dure et forte. But 
not so the crab, who is always equal to the occa- 
sion, whatever the occasion may be. He does 
not cut his coat to his cloth, he does not shrink 
within himself, nor give up hope of expansion, 
nor surrender the confidence of a grander and 
broader future—he simply sheds that skin. He 
moves from that house, he leaves his armor for 
a smaller man; he casts off the past and all its © 
surroundings, like a corner-grocery millionaire 
when he enters Fifth Avenue as a leader of so- 
ciety. To an ordinary mortal, endowed with no 
more capacity than an ordinary mortal possesses, 
the withdrawal of a crab from its shell would 
seem an impossibility, but the crab lexicon must 
be as deficient as that of youth, for the crusta- 
cean certainly performs the feat. The claws and 
legs and flippers are much larger at the extremi- 
ties than they are at the joints, the claws espe- 
cially being often a half-dozen times as large round, 
yet the larger part somehow passes the narrower, 
either yielding to compression or forcing an en- 
largement of the smaller portion. The eyes are 
round protuberances, like knobs placed at the end 
of delicate filaments one quarter as thick as them- 
selves, yet they are pulled through the unyielding 
tube which incloses the filament between them 
and the body. Every portion, even the finest 
and most delicate, not thicker in places than a 
hair, is safely and successfully withdrawn, and 
the case is left with all its parts and numerous 
partitions perfect, as complete and uninjured as 
if the animal had died and decomposed, and its 
flesh had been washed away. The act completed, 
and to one side lies the shell, to the other lies the 
crab, alive, but feeble, helpless, and unresisting, a 
prey to any foe, even the miserable little minnow, 
who can bite a piece out of his exposed sides or 
run off with the end of one of his claws, The 
armor is gone and the warrior knows it, his cour- 
age and pluck have gone with it; he can now 
only “suffer and be still.” There is danger in 
every ripple of the wave, in every motion of the 
water, in the approach of every living thing, bird, 
beast, or fish. Death hangs over him like a pall, 
and he can not even make an effort to escape. 
His limbs are too feeble to support him, he can 
not run, walk, crawl, nor swim; he is aware of 
this, and makes no attempt to move, either to fly, 
or to fight, but allows himself to be picked up, 
or crushed, or eaten, without the semblance of a 
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protest—and just then how good he is to eat; 
how other fishes love him, what bait he makes, 


what a delicacy man considers him; how the. 


wading birds look for him, and the big and little 
fishes “go for him’! His days of power have 
for the moment passed, and it is no wonder his 
nature is perverted, for in those hours of help- 
lessness he suffers wrongs and cruelties enough 
to embitter the temper of a race of angels. 
Every creature’s fangs are turned against him, 
and it is only natural that when he recovers his 
strength he turns his pincers against every crea- 
ture. 

At this point another serious question pre- 
sents itself, as serious in many of its aspects as 
that at the head of this article, and that question 
is, Which is the best to eat, a soft or a hard 
crab? On so important and far-reaching a mat- 
ter, a matter that affects the happiness of every 
man, woman, and child who eats crabs (and what 
man, woman, or child fails to eat crabs if he, she, 
or it can get crabs to eat ?)—on so tremendous 
a question it will not do to make any mistake. 
And yet who can tell? When cooks disagree, 
who shall decide? And still how terrible it will 
be if after we have all eaten soft crabs as the 
“nothing further” of gustatory bliss, have sighed 
for soft crabs, have sung of soft crabs, have sor- 
rowed after soft-crab suppers, if after all this 
pride of stomach a future Soyer, or Blot, or Sa- 
varin shall arise and tell us we were mistaken, 
that a soft crab does not compare in flavor, in 
delicacy, in excellence, with a hard crab; that 
we have all erred and lived our lives and ruined 
our digestions in vain! When such undeniable 
authority shall prove to us that our entire treat- 
ment of the crab was a miserable error, that we 
never should have established industries to con- 
vert the hard shell into the soft, that our distinc- 
tions between a “shedder” and a “ burster” and 
a “ buckram ” were but wasted learning. What 
shall we say and do then; how turn the hands of 
time back and make up for our lost crabbed op- 
portunities ? Yet there are those among us who 
believe that such will be the final fate of all who 
prefer soft crabs to hard. 

But let us return to our crab, leaving his 
comparative excellence aside for that of his com- 
parative anatomy. The moment he is out of his 
old house he swells himself; he assumes all the 
rotundity that the utmost possible consumption 
of water will attain. This is not out of pride at 
the extraordinary feat he has just accomplished, 
but as a precautionary measure for the future. 
Upon his size now depends the size of his new 
coat which tailor Nature is making and fitting for 
him, and he must leave room for all the good 
dinners he intends to eat for the next many 
months. Once incased again in his fresh gar- 


ments, he will have no further chance to expand 
except by another revolution like the one he has 
just gone through. Having swollen, he lies still 
till his coat hardens into mail, which it does in a 
few days. At this time occurs another strange 
event which no man has successfully explained. 
A hard crab is very frequently seen swimming 
with a soft one in his arms; now, the reason for 
this is something that ‘no fellow has found out.” 
It may be love or it.may be hunger, it may be 
that the hard shell means to make the soft shell 
a partner of his bosom or his stomach; he or 
she holds the other strained to his or her breast, 
so that when one is captured the other is taken 
also, and it has been observed that the two are 
generally, if not invariably, of different sex. So 
this strange romance may be founded, like so 
many human ones, on “the old old story,” or it 
may be but a repetition of a still older story 
reaching way back to the days of Adam imme- 
diately on his expulsion from paradise, the strug- 
gle for life. As our great poet Joaquin Miller so 
beautifully sings : 


‘‘O master dear, I greatly fear 
Our ‘crab’ will come to harm, 
For I saw last night the ‘hard crab’ 
With the ‘soft crab’ on its arm !” 


This eccentricity may therefore signify the end 
of that soft crab, or it may intimate the begin- 
ning of a long line of both soft and hard crabs 
extending down “through all the generations.” 
For, after all, crabs are but mortal, and are dom- © 
inated by the power of love and hunger like hu- 
man beings; they may have wonderful gifts, but 
they are subject to a common fate, and food and 
folly fill as much of their lives as they do of 
man’s, 

We all know the famous definition of a crab, 
that it was a “red fish that went backward ’— 
and the criticism to the effect that there were 
only three errors in the explanation, as a crab 
was neither red nora fish nor did it go back- 
ward. But this is over-nicety. The best part 
of a crab’s existence, if not of his life, is when he 
is red—for only after he is cooked do most of our 
race know him. By heat he turns from grayish- 
green to radiant red; he is purified and improved 
by fire. The most skeptical will admit that, if he 
is not absolutely a fish, a scale-fish, with the flesh 
outside and the bones inside, he is a sort of fish, 
a “variation,” as science terms it, a shell-fish, 
which, in its eccentric and perhaps sensible na- 
ture, prefers to wear the bones outside and keep 
the flesh safely housed within. Moreover, if the 
ichthyologically learned were required to define 
accurately and positively what a fish is, and to 
determine if they would include whales equally 
with sticklebacks and the viviparous species of 
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WHY DOES THE CRAB GO SIDEWAYS? 


the California coast with the flying-fish and the 
dolphins, and if they would accept the curious 
double-eyed species of the West Indies, which 
have one half of the optic lens adapted to looking 
through the atmosphere and the other half for 
use under water, they would certainly experience 
trouble in keeping out of so large and liberal a 
class our persevering and interesting subject, the 
crab. And, as to his mode of progression, did 
not so great and fishy an authority as the “ mel- 
ancholy Dane” in Shakespeare say, “If, like a 
crab, you could go backward?” Taking all this 
together, therefore, it is not surprising that a crab 
should carry some of his obliquities with him, 
even into a dictionary. He often gets into strange 
places, and does strange things when there. For 
the length of the muddy salt-water creeks of our 
coast he digs holes and makes narrow but com- 
fortable houses, where he lies and gazes out all 
day long upon the interesting though placid 
scenery of his watery realm, waiting, possibly, 
for a careless minnow to come within reach of 
his claws, but with apparently as little on his 
mind as a fashionable New York loafer, hanging 
around the doors of a city hotel, or staring va- 
cantly, with feet higher than head, from its sit- 
ting-room window, on the passing Broadway 
pedestrians. In the bays where the mud of the 
creek is replaced by sand, he digs similar holes 
on the shallow flats, and, backing down into them, 
passes the days peering into the sky and waiting 
till the comet shall fall into the sun and raise the 
temperature of the water to boiling heat, so that 
he can be ready cooked for the salamander who 
is to take the place of man when that interesting 
event shall have occurred. At least this is all 
that we know that he does, except when we walk 
about barefooted in his neighborhood, when we 
discover that, in taking to housekeeping, he has 
not surrendered his predatory propensities. It 
may be that he retires in-doors, like a modest 
animal, to change his shirt—anything may be, or 
may not be, in reference to his motives and con- 
duct—but, if he does, the difficulties of the opera- 
tion must be greatly increased by the closeness 
of his quarters. There is scarcely room for him- 
self, and certainly not for himself and his shell, 
when he has cast off the latter, and his struggles 
to get out of his covering, which at the best are 
severe and exhausting, would be rendered twice 
as hard in so limited a space. Still, he has an 
odd way of getting into odd places for odd pur- 
poses. What could have induced the subjects 
of Pharaoh when, three thousand five hundred 
years ago, they were erecting a monument to the 
glories of their ruler’s reign, to place under that 
monument four crabs? They were doubtless an 
intelligent and civilized people; but what connec- 
tion could the highest intelligence and most per- 


Bae 
fect civilization discover between a-crab and an 
obelisk? There are few points of similarity be- 
tween these objects, and the most casual observer 
will note many differences. An obelisk does not 
seem, by any natural process, to suggest a crab, 
nor a crab an obelisk. Our American predeces- 
sors, the wild Indians of our coast, must have 
captured, killed, and eaten crabs, for a time dur- 
ing which “ the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” and yet there is no evidence that 
they were in the habit of erecting obelisks. Pos- 
sibly the engineers of the ancient Egyptians were 
a jocose or sarcastic race, and thus covertly con- 
veyed to future times an allegorical intimation of 
the cruel and crabbed character of the Pharaonic 
government. Or the great kings themselves may 
have said, in their plenitude of pride, that, as the 
world is carried on the back of a tortoise—as all 
the world knows—their kingdom should be borne 
on the back of that far nobler and higher animal, 
the crab. 

But these speculations are carrying us away 
from the main purpose of this paper, and leading 
us almost to forget the question that was to be 
answered. For our better enlightenment we 
have taken a casual and cursory look into the 
moral and physical conformation of the creature. 
We have carried the reader “ where crabs grow,” 
but it is necessary to draw a line somewhere, and 
we can not enter the vast field of the idealistic, 
symbolical, and imaginative. What we want is a 
simple answer to a plain inquiry, and can scarcely 
be expected to look back three thousand years 
and search through all the realms of fancy to 
find it. We desire to keep the reader to the 
point, and not allow him or her to stray off into by- 
ways and roundabout lanes, enticing and attract- 
ive as they may appear. The question is, Why 
does the crab go sideways? And, if the reader 
is prepared to “give it up”’ by this time, we will 
furnish the only and correct reply, that is, the 
only reply which the present state of crab science 
accepts as correct—for, as to the future, science 
reserves to itself the right to change its views 
as freely as it has changed them about every 
other problem on every other conceivable ques- 
tion concerning the “ heavens and the earth and 
the waters under the earth,” and every living, 
moving, breathing, or inanimate thing therein or 
thereabout. But at present science and experi- 
ence unite in saying that a crab goes sideways 
for the reason, and no other—and a good reason 
it seems to be—that a crab can go in no other 
way. For, judging by what we know of a crab’s 
disposition, if there was any other way in which 
it could go, it would go that way. That’s all. 
And if any one has a better reason let him pre- 
sent it, or “ for ever after hold his peace.” 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 
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A CUOLLORE~GCHOS LT ORS WIN IT TLAOP SS A ges ee, 


I. 


LL the intimates at the villa S—— knew 
Julian Winthrop to be an odd sort of 
creature, but I am sure no one ever expected 
from him such an eccentric scene as that which 
took place on the first Wednesday of last Sep- 
tember. 

Winthrop had been a constant visitor at the 
Countess S ’s villa ever since his arrival in 
Florence, and the better we knew, the more we 
liked, his fantastic character. Although quite 
young, he had shown very considerable talent for 
painting, but every one seemed to agree that this 
talent would never come to anything. His na- 
ture was too impressionable, too mobile, for 
steady work; and he cared too much for all 
kinds of art to devote himself exclusively to any 
one; above all, he had too ungovernable a fancy, 
and too uncontrollable a love of detail, to fix and 
complete any impression in an artistic shape; his 
ideas and fancies were constantly shifting and 
changing like the shapes in a kaleidoscope, and 
their instability and variety were the chief sources 
of his pleasure. All that he did and thought and 
said had an irresistible tendency to become ara- 
besque, feelings and moods gliding strangely into 
each other, thoughts and images growing into 
inextricable tangles, just as when he played he 
passed insensibly from one fragment to another 
totally incongruous, and when he drew one form 
merged into another beneath his pencil. His 
head was like his sketch-book—full of delightful 
scraps of color, and quaint, graceful forms, none 
finished, one on the top of the other: leaves 
growing out of heads, houses astride on animals, 
scraps of melodies noted down across scraps of 
verse, gleanings from all quarters—all pleasing, 
and all jumbled into a fantastic, useless, but very 
delightful whole. In short, Winthrop’s artistic 
talent was frittered away by his love of the pic- 
turesque, and his career was spoiled by his love of 
adventure ; but, such as he was, he was almost 
"a work of art, a living arabesque himself. 

On this particular Wednesday we were all 
seated out on the terrace of the villa S—— at 
Bellosguardo, enjoying the beautiful serene yel- 
low moonlight, and the delightful coolness, after 
an intensely hot day. The Countess S , who 
was a great musician, was trying over a violin 
sonata with one of her friends in the drawing- 
room, of which the doors opened on to the ter- 
race. Winthrop, who had been particularly gay 
all the evening, had cleared away the plates and 








cups from the tea-table, had pulled out his sketch- 
book and begun drawing in his drowsy, irrelevant 
fashion—acanthus-leaves uncurling into sirens’ 
tails, satyrs growing out of passion-flowers, little 
Dutch manikins in tail coats and pigtails peeping 
out of tulip-leaves under his whimsical pencil, 
while he listened partly to the music within, 
partly to the conversation without. 

When the violin sozaza had been tried over, 
passage by passage, sufficiently often, the Count- 
ess, instead of returning to us on the terrace, 
addressed us from the drawing-room : 

“Remain where you are,” she said; ‘I want 
you to hear an old air which I discovered last 
week among a heap of rubbish in my father-in- 
law’s lumber-room. I think it quite a treasure, 
as good as a wrought-iron ornament found 
among a heap of old rusty nails, or a piece of Gub- 
bio majolica found among cracked coffee-cups. 
It is very beautiful to my mind, Just listen.” 

The Countess was an uncommonly fine singer, 
without much voice, and not at all emotional, but 
highly delicate and refined in execution, and with 
a great knowledge of music. The air which she 
deemed beautiful could not fail really to be so; 
but it was so totally different from all we mod- 
erns are accustomed to, that it seemed, with its 
exquisitely finished phrases, its delicate vocal 
twirls and spirals, its symmetrically ordered orna- 
ments, to take one into quite another world of 
musical feeling, of feeling too subdued and artis- 
tic, too subtly and cunningly balanced, to move 
us more than superficially—indeed, it could not 
move at all, for it expressed no particular state 
of feeling ; it was difficult to say whether it was 
sad or cheerful; all that could be said was that 
it was singularly graceful and delicate. 

This is how the piece affected me, and I be- 
lieve, in less degree, all the rest of our party ; but, 
turning toward Winthrop, I was surprised at see- 
ing how very strong an impression its very first 
bars had made on him. He was seated at the 
table, his back turned toward me, but I could 
see that he had suddenly stopped drawing, and 
was listening with intense eagerness. At one 
moment I almost fancied I saw his hand trem- 
ble as it lay on his sketch-book, as if he were 
breathing spasmodically. I pulled my chair near 
his; there could be no doubt, his whole frame 
was quivering. . 

“ Winthrop,” I whispered. 

He paid no attention to me, but continued 
listening intently, and his hand unconsciously 
crumpled up the sheet he had drawn on, 
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“ Winthrop,” I repeated, touching his shoul- 
der. 

“ Be quiet,” he answered, quickly, as if shak- 
ing me off; “let me listen.” 

There was something almost fierce in his 
manner; and this intense emotion, caused by a 
piece which did not move any of the rest of us, 
struck me as being very odd. 

He remained with his head between his hands 
till the end. The piece concluded with a very 
intricate and beautiful passage of execution, and 
with a curious sort of sighing fall from a high 
note on to a lower one, short and repeated at 
various intervals, with lovely effect. 

“Bravo! beautiful!” cried every one. “A 
real treasure; so quaint and so elegant, and so 
admirably sung !” 

I looked at Winthrop. He had turned round ; 
his face was flushed, and he leaned against his 
chair as if oppressed by emotion. 

The Countess returned to the terrace. “I 
am glad you like the piece,” she said; “it is a 
graceful thing. Good Heavens! Mr. Win- 
throp!” she suddenly interrupted herself ; “ what 
is the matter? are you ill?” 

For ill he certainly did look. 

He rose and, making an effort, answered in a 
husky, uncertain voice: 

“It’s nothing; I suddenly felt cold. I think 
I’ll go in—or rather, no, I'll stay. What is— 
what is that air you have just sung?” 

“ That air ?’’ she answered, absently, for the 
sudden change in Winthrop’s manner put every- 
thing else out of her thoughts. ‘That air? 
Oh! it is by a very forgotten composer of the 
name of Barbella, who lived somewhere about 
the year 1780.” It was evident that she con- 
sidered this question as a sort of mask to his 
sudden emotion. 

“Would you let me see the score?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Certainly. Will you come into the draw- 
ing-room ? I left it on the piano.” 

The piano-candles were still lit; and as they 
stood there she watched his face with as much 
curiosity as myself. But Winthrop took no no- 
tice of either of us; he had eagerly snatched 
the score, and was looking at it in a fixed, vacant 
way. When he looked up, his face was ashy; 
he handed me the score mechanically. It was 
an old, yellow, blurred manuscript, in some now 
disused clef, and the initial words, written in a 
grand, florid style, were: “ Sec Aegina, zo son 
pastore.” The Countess was still under the im- 
pression that Winthrop was trying to hide his 
agitation by pretending great interest in the 
song; but I, having seen his extraordinary emo- 
tion during its performance, could not doubt of 
the connection between them. 


“ You say the piece is very rare,” said Win- 
throp; “do you—do you then think that no one 
besides yourself is acquainted with it at present ?”’ 

“Of course I can’t affirm that,” answered 
the Countess, “but this much I know, that 
Professor G——, who is one of the most learned 
of musical authorities, and to whom I showed 
the piece, had heard neither of it nor of its com- 
poser, and that he positively says it exists in no 
musical archives in Italy or in Paris.” 

“Then how,” I asked, “do you know that 
it is of about the year 1780?” 

“ By the style; Professor G—— compared it 
at my request with some compositions of that 
day, and the style perfectly coincides.” 

“You think, then,” continued Winthrop, 
slowly, but eagerly—“ you think, then, that no 
one else sings it at present ?” 

“T should say not; at least, it seems highly 
unlikely.” 

Winthrop was silent, and continued looking 
at the score, but, as it seemed to me, mechani- 
cally. 

Some of the rest of the party had meanwhile 
entered the drawing-room. 

“Did you notice Mr. Winthrop’s extraordi- 
nary behavior ?”’ whispered a lady to the Count- 
ess. ‘“ What /as happened to him?” 

“T can’t conceive. He is excessively impres- 
sionable, but I don’t see how that piece could 
impress him at all; it is a sweet thing, but so 
unemotional,” I answered. 

“That piece!” replied the Countess; “ you 
don’t suppose that piece has anything to do with 
ir 

“Indeed I do; it has everything to do with 
it. In short, I noticed that from the very first 
notes it violently affected him.” 

“Then all these inquiries about it—” 

“ Are perfectly genuine.” 

“Tt can not be the piece itself which has 
moved him, and he can scarcely have heard it 
before. It’s very odd. There certainly is some- 
thing the matter with him.” 

There certainly was; Winthrop was exces- 
sively pale and agitated, all the more so as he 
perceived that he had become an object of uni- 
versal curiosity. He evidently wished to make 
his escape, but was afraid of doing so too sud- 
denly. He was standing behind the piano, look- 
ing mechanically at the old score. 

“Have you ever heard that piece before, Mr. 
Winthrop ?”’ asked the Countess, unable to re- 
strain her curiosity. 

He looked up, much discomposed, and an- 
swered after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ How can I 
have heard it, since you are the sole possessor 
of it?” 

“The sole possessor ? 


Oh! I never said 


/ 


ei ke 
that. I thought it unlikely, but perhaps there is 
some other. Tell me, is there another? Where 


did you hear that piece before ? ” 

‘“‘T did not say I had heard it before,” he re- 
joined, hurriedly. | 

“ But have you, or have you not ?” persisted 
the Countess. 

“T never have,” he answered, decidedly, but 
immediately reddened as if conscious of pre- 
varication. ‘“ Don’t ask me any questions,” he 
added, quickly ; “it worries me,” and in a minute 
he was off. 

We looked at each other in mute astonish- 
ment. This astonishing behavior, this mixture 
of concealment and rudeness, above all, the vio- 
lent excitement in which Winthrop had evidently 
been, and his unaccountable eagerness respect- 
ing the piece which the Countess had sung—all 
this entirely baffled our efforts at discovery. 

“There is some mystery at the bottom of it,” 
we said, and further we could not get. 

Next evening, as we were seated once more 
in the Countess’s drawing-room, we of course 
reverted to Winthrop’s extraordinary behavior. 

“Do you think he will return soon?” asked 
one of us. 

“JT should think he would rather let the mat- 
ter blow over, and wait till we had forgotten his 
absurdity,” answered the Countess. 

At that moment the door opened, and Win- 
throp entered. 

He seemed confused and at a loss what to 
say; he did not answer our trivial remarks, but 
suddenly burst out, as if with a great effort: 

“T have come to beg you to forgive my last 
night’s behavior. Forgive my rudeness and my 
want of openness; but I could not have explained 
anything then: that piece, you must know, had 
given me a great shock.” 

“A great shock? And how could it give 
you a shock ?.” we all exclaimed. 

“You surely don’t mean that so prim a piece 
as that could have affected you?” asked the 
Countess’s sister. 

“Tf it did,” added the Countess, “it is the 
greatest miracle music ever worked,” 

“It is difficult to explain the matter,” hesi- 
tated Winthrop; “ but—in short—that piece 
gave me a shock, because as soon as I heard the 
first bars I recognized it.” 

“And you told me you had never heard it 
before !”” exclaimed the Countess, indignantly. 

“TI know I did; it was not true, but neither 
was it quite false. All I can say is, that I knew 
the piece ; whether I had heard it before, or not, 
I knew it—in fact,” he dashed out, “you will 
think me mad, but I had long doubted whether 
the piece existed at all, and I was so moved just 
because your performance proved that it dzd ex- 
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ist. Look here,” and pulling a sketch-book from 
his pocket he was just about to open it when he 
stopped—“ Have you got the notes of that piece?” 
he asked hurriedly. 

“Here they are,” and the Countess handed 
him the old roll of music. 

He did not look at it, but turned over the 
leaves of his sketch-book. 

““See,” he said, after a minute; “look at 
this,” and he pushed the open sketch-book across 
the table to us. On it, among a lot of sketches, 
were some roughly ruled lines, with some notes 
scrawled in pencil, and the words, “ Sez Regzna, 
zo Pastor sono.” . 

“Why, this is the beginning of the very air!” 
exclaimed the Countess. “ How did you get 
this?” 

We compared the notes in the sketch-book 
with those on the score; they were the same, 
but in another clef and tone. 

Winthrop sat opposite, looking doggedly at 

After a moment he remarked : 

“They are the same notes, are they not? 
Well, this pencil-scrawl was done in July of last 
year, while the ink of this score has been dry 
ninety years ; yet when I wrote down these notes, 
I swear I did not know that any such score ex- 
isted, and until yesterday I disbelieved it.” 

“Then,” remarked one of the party, “ there 
are only two explanations: either you composed 
this melody yourself, not knowing that some one 
else had done so ninety years ago; or, you heard 
that piece without knowing what it was,” 

“ Explanation!” cried Winthrop, contempt- 
uously ; “ why, don’t you see, that it is just what 
needs explaining! Of course, I either composed 
it myself or heard it, but which of the two was 
ara 

We remained much humbled and silenced. 

“ This is a very astonishing puzzle,” remarked 
the Countess, “and I think it useless to rack our 
brains about it since Mr. Winthrop is the only 
person who can explain it. We don’t and can’t 
understand ; he can and must explain it himself. 
I don’t know,” she added, “ whether there is any 
reason for not explaining the mystery to us; but 
if not, I wish you would.” 

“There is no reason,” he answered, “ except 
that you would set me down asa maniac. The 
story is so absurd a one—you will never believe 
me—and yet—” . 

“ Then there is a story at the bottom of it!” 
exclaimed the Countess; “what is it? Can't 
you tell it us?” 

Winthrop gave a sort of deprecatory shrug, 
and trifled with the paper-cutters and dog’s-eared 
the books on the table. “ Well,” he said at last, 
“if you really wish to know—why—perhaps I 
might as well tell it you; only don’t tell me af- 
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terward that am mad. Nothing can alter the 
fact of the real existence of that piece ; and, as 
long as you continue to regard it as unique, I 
can not but regard my adventure as being true.” 

We were afraid lest he might slip away 
through all these deprecatory premisings, and 
that after all we might hear no story whatever ; 
sO we summoned him to begin at once, and he, 
keeping his head well in the shadow of the lamp- 
shade, and scribbling as usual on his sketch- 
book, began his narrative, at first slowly and 
hesitatingly, with plentiful interruptions, but, as 
he grew more interested in it, becoming extreme- 
ly rapid and dramatic, and exceedingly minute 
in details. 

II. 

“You must know,” said Winthrop, “that 
about a year and a half ago I spent the autumn 
with some cousins of mine, rambling about Lom- 
bardy. In poking into all sorts of odd nooks and 
corners, we made the acquaintance at M of a 
highly learned and highly snuffy old gentleman 
(I believe he was a count or a marchese), who 
went by the nickname of Maestro Fa Diesis 
(Master F-Sharp), and who possessed a very fine 
collection of things musical, a perfect museum. 
He had a handsome old palace, which was liter- 
ally tumbling to pieces, and of which the whole 
first floor was taken up by his collections. His 
old manuscripts, his precious missals, his papyri, 
his autographs, his black-letter books, his prints 
and pictures, his innumerable ivory-inlaid harp- 
sichords and ebony-fretted lutes and viols, lived 
in fine, spacious rooms, with carved oaken ceil- 
ings and painted window-frames, while he lived 
in some miserable little garret to the back, on 
what I can’t say, but I should judge, by the 
spectral appearance of his old woman-servant 
and of a half-imbecile boy who served him, on 
nothing more substantial than bean-husks and 
warm water. They seemed to suffer from this 
diet; but I suspect that their master must have 
absorbed some mysterious vivifying fluid from 
his manuscripts and old instruments, for he 
seemed to be made of steel, and was the most 
provokingly active old fellow, keeping one’s 
nerves in perpetual irritation by his friskiness 
and volubility. He cared for nothing in the wide 
world save his collections ; he had cut down tree 
after tree, he had sold field after field and farm 
after farm; he had sold his furniture, his tapes- 
tries, his plate, his family papers, his own clothes. 
He would have taken the tiles off his roof and 
the glass out of his windows to buy some score 
of the sixteenth century, some illuminated mass- 
book or some Cremonese fiddle. For music 
itself I firmly believe he cared not a jot, and 
regarded it as useful only inasmuch as it had 
produced the objects of his passion, the things 
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which he could spend all his life in dusting, 
labeling, counting, and cataloguing, for not a 
chord, not a note was ever heard in his house, 
and he would have died rather than spend a sol- 
dino on going to the opera. 

“My cousin, who is music-mad after a fashion, 
quickly secured the old gentleman’s good-will by 
accepting a hundred commissions for the obtain- 
ing of catalogues and the attending of sales, and 
we were consequently permitted daily to enter — 
that strange, silent house, full of musical things, 
and to examine its contents at our leisure, always, 
however, under old Fa Diesis’s vigilant super-. 
vision. The house, its contents, and proprietor 
formed a grotesque whole, which had a certain 
charm for me. I used often to fancy that the si- 
lence could be only apparent; that, as soon as 
the master had drawn his bolts and gone off to 
bed, all this slumbering music would awake, that 
the pictures of dead musicians would slip out of 
their frames, the glass cases fly open, the big- 
paunched, inlaid lutes turn into stately Flemish 
burghers, with brocaded doublets ; the yellow, 
faded sides of the Cremonese bass-viols expand 
into the stiff satin hoops of powdered ladies ; 
and the little ribbed mandolins put forth a party- 
colored leg and a bushy-haired head, and hop - 
about as Provengal court dwarfs or Renaissance 
pages, while the Egyptian sistrum and fife-play- 
ers would slip from off the hieroglyphics of the 
papyrus, and all the parchment palimpsests of 
Greek musicians turn into chlamys-robed auletes, 
and citharcedi; then the kettledrums and tam- 
tams would strike up, the organ-tubes would 
suddenly be filled with sound, the old gilded 
harpsichords would jingle like fury, the old 
chapel-master yonder, in his peruke and furred 
robe, would beat time on his picture-frame, and 
the whole motley company set to dancing ; until 
all of a sudden old Fa Diesis, awakened by the 
noise, and suspecting thieves, would rush in 
wildly in his dressing-gown, a three-wicked kitch- 
en lamp in one hand and his great-grandfather’s 
court sword in the other, when all the dancers 
and players would start and slide back into their 
frames and cases. I should not, however, have 
gone so often to the old gentleman’s museum 
had not my cousin extorted from me the promise 
of a water-color sketch of a picture of Pales- 
trina, which, for some reason or other, she (for 
the cousin was a lady, which explains my docil- 
ity) chose to consider as particularly authentic. 
It was a monster, a daub, which I shuddered at, 
and my admiration for Palestrina would have 
rather induced me to burn the hideous, blear- 
eyed, shoulderless thing ; but musical folk have 
their whims, and hers was to hang a copy of this 
monstrosity over her grand piano. So I acceded, 
took my drawing-block and easel, and set off for 
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Fa Diesis’s palace. This palace was a queer old 
place, full of ups and downs and twistings and 
turnings, and in going to the only tolerably light- 
ed room of the house, whither the delightful 
subject for my brush had been transported for 
my convenience, we had to pass through a nar- 
row and wriggling corridor somewhere in the 
heart of the building. In doing so we passed by 
a door up some steps. 

««« By the way,’ exclaimed old Fa Diesis, ‘have 
I shown you this? ’Tis of no great value, but 
still, as a painter, it may interest you.’ He 
mounted the steps, pushed open the door, which 
was ajar, and ushered me into a small, bleak, 
whitewashed lumber-room, peopled with broken 
book-shelves, crazy music-desks, and unsteady 
chairs and tables, the whole covered by a goodly 
layer of dust. On the walls were a few time- 
stained portraits in corselets and bob-wigs, the 
senatorial ancestors of Fa Diesis, who had had 
to make room for the book-shelves and instru- 
ment-cases filling the state-rooms. The old gen- 
tleman opened a shutter, and threw the full light 
upon another old picture, from whose cracked 
surface he deliberately swept away the dust with 
the rusty sleeve of his fur-lined coat. 

“JT approached it. ‘This is not a bad pic- 
ture,’ I said at once; ‘by no means a bad pic- 
ture.’ 

“ «Indeed, exclaimed Fa Diesis. ‘Oh, then, 
perhaps, I may sell it. What do youthink? Is 
it worth much?’ 

“T smiled. ‘ Well, it is not a Raphael,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘ but, considering its date and the way 
people then smeared, it is quite creditable.’ 

«« Ah!’ sighed the old fellow, much disap- 
pointed. 

“It was a half-length, life-size portrait of a 
man in the costume of the latter part of the last 
century—a pale lilac silk coat, a pale pea-green 
satin waistcoat, both extremely delicate in tint, 
and a deep, warm-tinted amber cloak; the vo- 
luminous cravat was loosened, the large collar 
flapped back, the body slightly turned, and the 
head somewhat looking over the shoulder, Cenci- 
fashion. 

“The painting was uncommonly good for an 
Italian portrait of the eighteenth century, and 
had much that reminded me, though, of course, 
vastly inferior technically, of Greuze—a painter 
I detest, and who yet fascinates me. The fea- 
tures were irregular and small, with intensely red 
lips and a crimson flush beneath the transparent 
bronzed skin; the eyes were slightly upturned, 
and looking sideward, in harmony with the turn 
of the head and the parted lips, and they were 
beautiful, brown, soft, like those of some animals, 
with a vague, wistful depth of look. The whole 
had the clear grayness, the hazy, downy touch of 


Greuze, and left that strange, mixed impression 
which all the portraits of his school do. The 
face was not beautiful; it had something at once 
sullen and effeminate, something odd and not 
entirely agreeable; yet it attracted and riveted 
your attention with its dark, warm color, ren- 
dered all the more striking for the light, pearly, 
powdered locks, and the general lightness and 
haziness of touch. 

“«Tt is a very good portrait in its way,’ I 
said, ‘though not of the sort that people buy. 
There are faults of drawing here and there, but 
the color and touch are good. By whom is it?’ . 

“ Old Fa Diesis, whose vision of heaps of bank- 
notes to be obtained in exchange for the picture 
had been rudely cut short, seemed rather sulky. 

“¢T don’t know by whom it is,’ he grumbled. 
‘If it’s bad it’s bad, and may remain here.’ 

“« And whom does it represent ?’ 

“A singer. You see he has got a score in 
his hand. A certain Rinaldi, who lived about a 
hundred years ago.’ 

“Fa Diesis had rather a contempt for singers, 
regarding them as poor creatures, who were of 
no good, since they left nothing behind them 
that.could be collected, except, indeed, in the case 
of Madame Banti, one of whose lungs he pos- 
sessed in spirits of wine. 

“We went out of the room, and I set about my 
copy of that abominable old portrait of Palestrina. 
At dinner that day I mentioned the portrait of 
the singer to my cousins, and somehow or other 
I caught myself using expressions about it which 
I should not have used in the morning. In try- 
ing to describe the picture my recollection of it 
seemed to differ from the original impression. 
It returned to my mind as something strange 
and striking. My cousin wished to see it, so the 
next morning she accompanied me to old Fa 
Diesis’s palace. How it affected her I don’t 
know; but for me it had a queer sort of interest, 
quite apart from that in the technical execution. 
There was something peculiar and unaccountable 
in the look of that face, a yearning, half-pained 
look, which I could not well define to myself. I 
became gradually aware that the portrait was, 
so to speak, haunting me. Those strange red 
lips and wistful eyes rose up in my mind. I in- 
stinctively, and without well knowing why, re- 
verted to it in our conversation. 

“<«T wonder who he was ?’ I said, as we sat in 
the square behind the cathedral apse, eating our 
ices in the cool autumn evening. 

“« Who?’ asked my cousin. 

“« Why, the original of that portrait at old Fa 
Diesis’s; such a weird face! I wonder who he 
was ?’ 

“My cousins paid no attention to my speech, 
for they did not share that vague, unaccountable 
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feeling with which the picture had inspired me, 
but as we walked along the silent porticoed 
streets, where only the illuminated sign of an inn 
or the chestnut-roasting brazier of a fruit-stall 
flickered in the gloom, and crossed the vast des- 
olate square, surrounded by Oriental-like cupolas 
and minarets, where the green bronze condot- 
tiere rode on his green bronze charger—during 
our evening ramble through the quaint Lombard 
city my thoughts kept reverting to the picture, 
with its hazy, downy color, and curious, un- 
fathomed expression. 

“The next day was the last of our stay at 
M , and I went to Fa Diesis’s palace to finish 
my sketch, to take leave, present thanks for his 
civility toward us, and inquire whether we could 
execute any commission for him. In going to 
the room where I had left my easel and painting- 
things, I passed through the dark, wriggling 
lobby, and by the door up the three steps. The 
door was ajar, and I entered the room where the 
portrait was. I approached and examined it 
carefully. The man was apparently singing, or 
rather about to sing, for the red, well-cut lips 
were parted; and in his hand—a beautiful, plump, 
white, blue-veined hand, strangely out of keeping 
with the brown, irregular face—he held an open 
roll of notes. The notes were mere unintelligible 
blotches, but I made out, written on the score, 
the name—Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782; and above, 
the words, ‘ Sez Regina, to Pastor sono.’ The 
face had a beauty, a curious, irregular beauty, 
and in those deep, soft eyes there was something 
like a magnetic power, which I felt, and which 
others must have felt before me. I finished my 
sketch, strapped up my easel and paint-box, gave 
a parting snarl at the horrible, blear-eyed, shoul- 
derless Palestrina, and prepared to leave. Fa 
Diesis, who, in his snuffy, fur-lined coat, the tas- 
sel of his tarnished blue skull-cap bobbing over 
his formidable nose, was seated at a desk hard 
by, rose also, and politely escorted me through 
the passage. 

“ «By the way,’ I asked, ‘do you know an air 
called “ Sez Regina, zo Pastor sono?”’’ 

“« Sez Regina, to Pastor sono? No, such an 
air doesn’t exist.’ All airs not in his library had 
no business to exist, even if they did. 

“<Tt must exist,’ I persisted; ‘those words 
are written on the score held by the singer on 
that picture of yours.’ 

““«That’s no proof,’ he cried, peevishly ; ‘ it 
may be merely some fancy title, or else—or else 
it may be some rubbishy trunk air (arta dé 
baule).’ 

“«What is a trunk atr ?’ I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“<A trunk azr,’ he explained, ‘was a wretched 
air—merely a few trumpery notes and lots of 





pauses, into which great singers used formerly to 
make their own variations. They used to insert 
them in every opera they sang in, and drag them 
all over the world ; that was why they were called 
trunk airs. They had no merit of their own—no 
one ever cared to sing them except the singer to 
whom they belonged—no one ever kept such 
rubbish as that! It all went to wrap up sausages 
or make curl-papers.’ And old Fa Diesis laughed 
his grim, little cackling laugh. 

“He then dropped the subject, and said : 

“ «Tf I had an opportunity, or one of my illus- 
trious family, of obtaining any catalogues of mu- 
sical curiosities or attending any sales ’—he was 
still searching for the first printed copy of Guido 
of Arezzo’s ‘ Micrologus’; he had copies of all 
the other editions, a unique collection—there was 
also one specimen wanting to complete his set of 
Amati’s fiddles, one with /feurs-de-/zs on the 
sounding-board, constructed for Charles IX of 
France—alas! he had spent years looking for 
that instrument—he would pay, yes, he, as I saw 
him there, he standing before me, would pay five 
hundred golden marenghz* for that violin with 
the jleurs-de-lts. .. . 

“«*Pardon me,’ I interrupted, rather rudely ; 
‘may I see this picture again ?’ 

“We had come to the door, up the three 
steps. 

“« Certainly,’ he answered, and continued his 
speech about the Amati violin with the fleurs-de- 
és, getting more and more frisky and skippery 
every moment. 

“That strange face, with its weird, yearning 
look! I remained motionless before it, while the 
old fellow jabbered and gesticulated like a maniac. 
What a deep, incomprehensible look in those 
eyes ! 

“‘¢ Was he a very famous singer ?’ I asked, by 
way of saying something. 

“*He? Ekaltro/ I should think so! Do 
you think, perhaps, the singers of that day were 
like ours? Pooh! Look at all they did in that 
day. Their paper made of linen rag, no tearing 
that, and how they built their violins! Oh, 
what times those were !’ 

“*Do you know anything about this man ?’ 
I asked. 

“¢ About this singer, this Rinaldi? Oh, yes; 
he was a very great singer, but he ended badly.’ 

“Badly? In what way?’ 

“« Why—you know what such people are, 
and then youth! we have all been young, all 
young !’—and old Fa Diesis shrugged his shriv- 
eled person. 

“«« What happened to him ?’ I persisted, con- 

* A Lombard coin struck by Napoleon after the battle 


of Marengo, and by which elderly people still occasionally 
count, 
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tinuing to look at the portrait; it seemed as if 
there were life in those soft, velvety eyes, and as 
if those red lips were parting in a sigh—a long, 
weary sigh. 

“¢ Well,’ answered Fa Diesis, ‘this Ferdi- 
nando Rinaldi was a very great singer. About 
the year 1780 he took service with the Court of 
Parma. There, it is said, he obtained too great 
notice from a lady in high favor at court, and 
was consequently dismissed. Instead of going 
to a distance, he kept hanging about the frontier 
of Parma, now here, now there, for he had many 
friends among the nobility. Whether he was 
suspected of attempting to return to Parma, or 
whether he spoke with less reserve than he 
should, I don’t know. Basta / one fine morning 
he was found lying on the staircase landing of 
our Senator Negri’s house, stabbed.’ 

“ Old Fa Diesis pulled out his horn snuff-box. 

“«Who had done it, no one ever knew or 
cared to know. A packet of letters, which his 
valet said he always carried on his person, was 
all that was found missing. The lady left Parma 
and entered the Convent of the Clarisse here; 
she was my father’s aunt, and this portrait be- 
longed to her. A common story—a common 
story in those days.’ | 

“And the old gentleman rammed his long 
nose with snuff. 

«You really don’t think I could sell the pic- 
ture ?’ he asked. 

“«No!’ I answered, very decidedly, for I felt 
a sort of shudder. I took leave, and that evening 
we set off for Rome.” 

Winthrop paused, and asked for a cup of tea. 
-He was flushed and seemed excited, but, at the 
same time, anxious to end his story. When he 
had taken his tea, he pushed back his irregular 
hair with both hands, gave a little sigh of recol- 
lection, and began again as follows: 


Ill. 





“] RETURNED to M the next year, on my 
way to Venice, and stopped a couple of days in 
the old place, having to bargain for certain Re- 
naissance carved work, which a friend wished to 
buy. It was midsummer; the fields which I had 
left planted with cabbages and covered with white 
frost were tawny with ripe corn, and the vine- 
garlands drooped down to kiss the tall, compact 
green hemp; the dark streets were reeking with 
heat, the people were all sprawling about under 
colonnade and awning; it was the end of June in 
Lombardy, God’s own orchard on earth. I went 
to old Fa Diesis’s palace to ask whether he had 
any commissions for Venice; he might, indeed, 
be in the country, but the picture, ¢#e portrait 
was at his palace, and that was enough for me. 
I had often thought of it in the winter, and I 
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wondered whether now, with the sun blazing 
through every chink, I should still be impressed 
by it as I had been in the gloomy autumn. Fa 
Diesis was at home, and overjoyed to see me; 
he jumped and frisked about like a figure in the 
‘Dance of Death,’ in intense excitement about 
certain manuscripts he had lately seen. He nar- 
rated, or rather acted, for it was all in the present 
tense and accompanied by appropriate gestures, 
a journey he had recently made to Guastalla to 
see a psaltery at a monastery; how he had bar- 
gained for a post-chaise ; how the post-chaise had 
upset half-way ; how he had sworn at the driver; 
how he had rung—drling, drling—at the monas- 
tery-door ; how he cunningly pretended to be in 
quest of an old, valueless crucifix ; how the monks 
had had the impudence to ask a hundred and fifty 
francs for it; how he had hummed and hah’d, 
and, pretending suddenly to notice the psaltery, 
had asked what it was, etc., as if he did not know; 
and finally struck the bargain for both crucifix 
and psaltery for a hundred and fifty francs—a 
psaltery of the year 1310 for a hundred and fifty 
francs! ‘And those idiots of monks were quite 
overjoyed! They thought they had cheated me 
—cheated me!’ And he frisked about in an 
ecstasy of pride and triumph. We had got to 
the well-known door; it was open; I could see 
the portrait. The sun streamed brightly on the 
brown face and light powdered locks. I know 
not how; I felt a momentary giddiness and sick- 
ness, as if of long-desired, unexpected pleasure ; 
it lasted but an instant, and I was ashamed of 
myself. 

“Fa Diesis was in splendid spirits. 

«Do you see that?’ he said, forgetting all 
he had previously told me; ‘that is a certain Fer- 
dinando Rinaldi, a singer, who was assassinated 
for making love to my great-aunt’; and he 
stalked about in great glee, thinking of the 
psaltery at Guastalla, and fanning himself com- 
placently with a large green fan. 

“ A thought suddenly struck me: 

“<«Tt happened here at M , did it not ?’ 

“ «To be sure.’ 

“ And Fa Diesis continued shuffling to and 
fro in his old red-and-blue dressing-gown, with 
parrots and cherry-branches on it. 

«Did you never know any one who had seen 
him—heard him ?’ 

“<T? Never. Howcould I? He was killed 
ninety-four years ago.’ 

“Ninety-four years ago! I looked up at the 
portrait ; ninety-four years ago! and yet— The 
eyes seemed to me to have a strange, fixed, in- 
tent look. 

“¢* And where—’ I hesitated despite myself — 
‘where did it happen?’ 

“<That few people know; no one, probably, 
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except me, nowadays,’ he answered with satisfac- 
tion. ‘But my father pointed out the house to 
me when I was little; it had belonged to a 
Marchese Negri, but, somehow or other, after 
that affair, no one would live there any longer, 
and it was left to rot; already, when I was a 
child, it was all deserted and falling to pieces. 
A fine house, though! A fine house! and one 
which ought to have been worth something. I 
saw it again some years ago—I rarely go outside 
the gates now—outside Porta San Vitale—about 
a mile.’ 

“*QOutside Porta San Vitale ? the house where 
this Rinaldi was—it is still there?’ 

“Fa Diesis looked at me with intense con- 
tempt. 

“<« Bagatella!’ (fiddlestick) he exclaimed. 
‘Do you think a villa flies away like that ?’ 

“« You are sure?’ 

“<* Per Bacco! as sure as that I see you— 
outside Porta San Vitale, an old tumble-down 
place with obelisks and vases, and that sort of 
thing.’ 

“We had come to the head of the staircase. 
‘Good-by,’ I said; ‘Ill return to-morrow for 
your parcels for Venice,’ and I ran down the 
stair. ‘Qutside Porta San Vitale!’ I said to my- 
self; ‘outside Porta San Vitale!’ It was six in 
the afternoon, and the heat still intense; I hailed 
a crazy old cab, a sky-blue carriage of the year 
’20, with a cracked hood and emblazoned panels. 
‘ Dove commanda ?’ (whither do you command ?) 
‘asked the sleepy driver. ‘Outside Porta San 
Vitale!’ I cried. He touched his bony, long- 
maned, white horse, and off we jolted over the 
uneven pavement, past the red Lombard cathe- 
dral and baptistery, through the long, dark Via 
San Vitale, with its grand old palaces; under the 
red gate with the old word ‘ Zzderzas’ still on it, 
along a dusty road bordered by acacias, out into 
the rich Lombard plain. On we rattled through 
the fields of corn, hemp, and glossy, dark maize, 
ripening under the rich evening sun. In the dis- 
tance the purple walls and belfries and shining 
cupolas gleaming in the light; beyond, the vast 
blue and gold and hazy plain, bounded by the 
far-off Alps. The air was warm and serene, 
everything quiet and solemn. But I was ex- 
cited. I sought out every large country-house ; 
I went wherever a tall belvedere tower peeped 
from behind the elms and poplars; I crossed 
and recrossed the plain, taking one lane after 
another, as far as where the road branched off 
to Crevalcuore ; passed villa after villa, but found 
none with vases and obelisks, none crumbling 
and falling, none that could have been ¢#e villa. 
What wonder, indeed? Fa Diesis had seen it, 
but Fa Diesis was seventy, and that—that had 
happened ninety-four years ago! Still I might 
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be mistaken; I might have gone too far or not 
far enough—there was lane within lane and road 
within road. Perhaps the house was screened 
by trees, or perhaps it lay toward the next gate. 
So I went again, through the cyclamen-lined 
lanes, overhung by gnarled mulberries and oaks ; 
I looked up at one house after another: all were 
old, many dilapidated, some seeming old churches 
with walled-up colonnades, others built up against 
old watch-towers; but of what old Fa Diesis 
had described I could see nothing. I asked the 
driver, and the driver asked the old women and 
the fair-haired children who crowded out of the 
little farms. Did any one know of a large de- 
serted house with obelisks and vases—a house 
that had once belonged to a Marchese Negri? 
Not in that neighborhood; there was the Villa 
Montecasignoli with the tower and the sundial, 
which was dilapidated enough, and the Casino 
Fava crumbling in yonder cabbage-field, but ~ 
neither had vases nor obelisks, neither had ever 
belonged to a Marchese Negri. 

“ At last I gave it up in despair. Ninety- 
four years ago! The house no longer existed ; 
so I returned to my inn, where the three jolly 
medizval pilgrims swung over the door-lamp; 
took my supper, and tried to forget the whole 
matter. 

“ Next day I went and finally settled with the 
owner of the carved work I had been commis- 
sioned to buy, and then I sauntered lazily about 
the old town. The next day there was to bea 
great fair, and preparations were being made for 
it; baskets and hampers being unloaded, and 
stalls put up everywhere in the great square; 
festoons of tinware and garlands of onions were 
slung across the Gothic arches of the town-house 
and to its massive bronze torch-holders ; there 
was a quack already holding forth on the top of 
his stage-coach, with a skull and many bottles 
before him, and a little bespangled page handing 
about his bills; there was a puppet-show at a 
corner, with a circle of empty chairs round it, 
just under the stone pulpit where the monks of 
the middle ages had once exhorted the Montagus 
and Capulets of M—— to make peace and em- 
brace. I sauntered about among the crockery 
and glassware, picking my way among the pack- 
ing-cases and hay, and among the vociferating 
peasants and townsfolk. I looked at the figs and 
cherries and red peppers in the baskets, at the 
old iron-work, rusty keys, nails, chains, bits of 
ornament on the stalls; at the vast blue and 
green glazed umbrellas, at the old prints and 
images of saints tied against the church-bench, 
at the whole moving, quarreling, gesticulating 
crowd. I bought an old silver death’s-head 
trinket at the table of a perambulating watch- 
maker, and some fresh sweet-peas and roses 
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from a peasant-woman selling fowls and turkeys ; 
then I turned into the maze of quaint little, paved 
streets, protected by chains from carts and car- 
riages, and named after medieval hostelries and 
labeled on little slabs, ‘Scimmia ’ (monkey), ‘ Ale- 
magna’ (Germany), ‘ Venetia,’ and, most singular 
of all, ‘ Brocca in dosso’ (Jug on the Back). Be- 
hind the great, red, time-stained, castle-like town- 
house were a number of tinkers’ dens; and be- 
neath its arches hung caldrons, pitchers, sauce- 
pans, and immense pudding-molds with the 
imperial eagle of Austria on them, capacious and 
ancient enough to have contained the puddings 
of generations of German Cesars. ThenI poked 
into some of those wondrous curiosity-shops of 
M-——, little black dens, where oaken presses 
contain heaps and heaps of brocaded dresses and 
embroidered waistcoats, and yards of lace, and 
splendid chasubles, the spoils of centuries of 
magnificence. I walked down the main street 
and saw a crowd collected round a man with an 
immense white crested owl; the creature was 
such a splendid one I determined to buy him and 
keep him in my studio at Venice, but, when I 
approached him, he flew at me, shaking his wings 
and screeching so that I beat an ignominious re- 
treat. At length I returned to the square and 
sat down beneath an awning, where two bare- 
legged urchins served me excellent snow and 
lemon-juice, at the price of a sou the glass. In 
short, I enjoyed my last day at M amazingly ; 
and, in this bright, sunny square, with all the 
bustle about me, I wondered whether the person 
who, the previous evening, had scoured the coun- 
try in search of a crazy villa where a man had 
been assassinated ninety-four years ago, could 
really and truly have been myself. 

“So I spent the morning; and the afternoon 
I passed in-doors, packing up the delicate carved 
work with my own hands, although the perspira- 
tion ran down my face, and I gasped for air. 
At length, when evening and coolness were ap- 
proaching, I took my hat and went once more to 
Fa Diesis’s palace. 

“T found the old fellow in his many-colored 
dressing-gown, seated in his cool, dusky room, 
among his inlaid lutes and Cremonese viols, care- 
fully mending the torn pages of an illuminated 
missal, while his old, witch-like housekeeper was 
cutting out and pasting labels on to a heap of 
manuscript scores on the table. Fa Diesis got 
up, jumped about ecstatically, made magnificent 
speeches, and said that, since I insisted on being 
of use to him, he had prepared half a dozen let- 
ters, which I might kindly leave on various cor- 
respondents of his at Venice, in order to save the 
twopenny stamp for each. The grim, lank, old 
fellow, with his astounding dressing-gown and 
cap, his lantern-jawed housekeeper, his old, mo- 
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rose, gray cat, and his splendid harpsichords and 


lutes and missals, amused me more than usual. 
I sat with him for some time while he patched 
away at his missal. Mechanically I turned over 
the yellow pages of a music-book that lay, wait- 
ing for a label, under my hand, and mechanically 
my eye fell on the words, in faded, yellow ink, at 
the top of one of the pieces, the indication of its 
performer : 


“Rondo di Cajo Gracco, ‘ Mille pene mio tesoro,’ 
per il Signor Ferdinando Rinaldi. Parma, 1782. 


‘‘T positively started, for somehow that whole 
business had gone out of my mind. 

“«What have you got there?’ asked Fa 
Diesis, perhaps a little suspiciously, and, leaning 
across the table, he twitched the notes toward 
him ; 

«Oh, only that old opera of Cimarosa’s— 
Ah, by the way, ger Bacco, how could I have 
made such a mistake yesterday? Didn’t I tell 
you that Rinaldi had been stabbed in a villa out- 
side Porta San Vitale ?’ 

“«Yes,’ I cried, eagerly. ‘Why?’ : 

“« Why, I can’t conceive how, but I must 
have been thinking about that blessed psaltery 
at San Vitale, at Guastalla. The villa where 
Rinaldi was killed is outside Porta San Zaccaria, 
in the direction of the river, near that old monas- 
tery where there are those frescoes by—I forget 
the fellow’s name—that all the foreigners go to 
see. Don’t you know P’ 

“« Ah!’ I exclaimed, ‘I understand.’ And I 
did understand, for Porta San Zaccaria happens 
to be at exactly the opposite end of the town to 
Porta San Vitale, and here was the explanation 
of my unsuccessful search of the previous even- 
ing. So, after all, the house might still be stand- 
ing; and the desire to see it again seized hold of 
me. I rose, took the letters, which I strongly 
suspected contained other letters whose postage 
was to be saved in the same way, by being de- 
livered by the original correspondent, and pre- 
pared to depart. 

“*Good-by, good-by,’ said old Fa Diesis, 
with effusion, as we passed through the dark 
passage in order to get to the staircase. ‘Con- 
tinue, my dear friend, in those paths of wisdom 
and culture which the youth of our days has so 
miserably abandoned, in order that the sweet 
promise of your happy silver youth be worthily 
accomplished in your riper— Ah, by the way,’ 
he interrupted himself, ‘I have forgotten to give 
you a little pamphlet of mine on the manufacture 
of violin-strings, which I wish to send as an act 
of reverence to my old friend the commander of 
the garrison of Venice’; and off he scuddled. 
I was near the door up the three steps, and could 
not resist the temptation of seeing the picture 
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once more. I pushed open the door and entered ; 
a long ray of the declining sunlight, reflected 
from the neighboring red church-tower, fell across 
the face of the portrait, playing in the light, pow- 
dered hair, and on the downy, well-cut lips, and 
ending in a tremulous crimson stain on the 
boarded floor. I went close up to the picture ; 
there was the name ‘ Ferdinando Rinaldi, 1782,’ 
on the roll of music he was holding; but the 
notes themselves were mere imitative, meaning- 
less smears and blotches, although the title of 
the piece stood distinct and legible—‘ Sez Regz- 
na, to Pastor sono.’ 

“«¢ Why, where is he?’ cried Fa Diesis’s shrill 
voice in the passage. ‘Ah, here you are’; and 
he handed me the pamphlet, pompously ad- 
dressed to the illustrious General S , at Ven- 
ice. I put it in my pocket. 

“*« You won't forget to deliver it ?’ he asked, 
and then went on with the speech he had before 
begun: ‘Let the promise of your happy silver 
youth be fulfilled in a golden manhood, in order 
that the world may mark down your name aléo 
fapillo. Ah,’ he continued, ‘perhaps we shall 
never meet again. I am old, my dear friend—I 
am old!’ and he smacked his lips. ‘ Perhaps, 
when you return to M , I may have gone to 
rest with my immortal ancestors, who, as you 
know, intermarried with the ducal family of 
Sforza, A.D. 1490!’ 

“ The last time! This might be the last time 
I saw the picture! What would become of it 
after old Fa Diesis’s death? I turned once more 
toward it, in leaving the room; the last flicker of 
light fell on the dark, yearning face, and it seemed, 
in the trembling sunbeam, as if the head turned 
and looked toward me. I never saw the portrait 
again. 

“T walked along quickly through the darken- 
ing streets, on through the crowd of loiterers and 
. pleasure-seekers, on toward Porta San Zaccaria. 
it was late, but if I hastened I might still have 
an hour of twilight; and next morning I had to 
leave M This was my last opportunity, I 
could not relinquish it ; so on I went, heedless of 
the ominous puffs of warm, damp air, and of the 
rapidly clouding sky. 

“It was St. John’s eve, and bonfires began 
to appear on the little hills round the town; fire- 
balloons were let up, and the great bell of the 
cathedral boomed out in honor of the coming 
holiday. I threaded my way through the dusty 
streets and out by Porta San Zaccaria. I walked 
smartly along the avenues of poplars along the 
walls, and then cut across into the fields by a 
Jane leading toward the river. Behind me were 
the city walls, all crenelated and jagged ; in front 
the tall belfry and cypresses of the Carthusian 
monastery; above, the starless, moonless sky, 
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overhung by heavy clouds. The air was mild 
and relaxing ; every now and then there came a 
gust of hot, damp wind, making a shudder run 
across the silver poplars and trailed vines ; a few 
heavy drops fell, admonishing me of the coming 
storm, and every moment some of the light faded 
away. But I was determined: was not this my 
last opportunity? So on I stumbled over the 
rough lane, on through the fields of corn and | 
sweet, fresh-scented hemp, the fire-flies dancing 
in fantastic spirals before me. Something dark 
wriggled across my path; I caught it on my 
stick: it was a long, slimy snake, which slipped 
quickly off. The frogs roared for rain, the cica- 
das sawed with ominous loudness, the fire-flies 
crossed and recrossed before me; yet on I went, 
quicker and quicker in the fast-increasing dark- 
ness. A broad sheet of pink lightning and a 
distant rumble: more drops fell; the frogs roared 
louder, the cicadas sawed faster and faster, the 
air got heavier and the sky yellow and lurid 
where the sun had set; yet on I went toward 
the river. Suddenly down came a tremendous © 
stream of rain, as if the heavens had opened, 
and with it down came the darkness, complete 
though sudden; the storm had «changed evening 
into the deepest night. What should I do? Re- 
turn? How? I saw a light glimmering behind 
a dark mass of trees; I would go on; there 
must be a house out there, where I could take 
shelter till the storm was over; I was too far to 
get back to the town. So on I went in the pelt- 
ing rain. The lane made a sudden bend, and I 
found myself in an open space in the midst of 
the fields, before an iron gate, behind which, 
surrounded by trees, rose a dark, vast mass; a 
rent in the clouds permitted me to distinguish a 
gaunt, gray villa, with broken obelisks on its tri- 
angular front. My heart gave a great thump; I 
stopped, the rain continuing to stream down. A 
dog began to bark furiously from a little peas- 
ant’s house on the other side of the road, whence 
issued the light I had perceived. The door 
opened, and a man appeared holding a lamp. 

““« Who’s there ?’ he cried. 

“T went up to him. He held up the light 
and surveyed me. 

“« Ah!’ he said, immediately, ‘a stranger—a 
foreigner. Pray enter, z//ustrisstmo.’ My dress 
and my sketch-book had immediately revealed 
what I was; he took me for an artist, one of the 
many who visited the neighboring Carthusian 
Abbey, who had lost his way in the maze of lit- 
tle lanes. 

“T shook the rain off me and entered the low 
room, whose whitewashed walls were lit yellow 
by the kitchen fire. A picturesque group of 
peasants stood out in black outline on the lumi- 
nous background: an old woman was spinning 
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on her classic distaff, a young one was unravel- 
ing skeins of thread on a sort of rotating star ; 
another was cracking pea-pods; an old, close- 
shaven man sat smoking with his elbows on the 
table, and opposite to him sat a portly priest in a 
three-cornered hat, knee- breeches, and short 
coat. They rose and looked at me, and wel- 
comed me with the familiar courtesy of their 
class ; the priest offered me his seat; the girl took 
my soaking coat and hat, and hung them over 
the fire; the young man brought an immense 
hempen towel, and proceeded to dry me, much 
to the general hilarity. They had been reading 
their usual stories of Charlemagne in their well- 
thumbed ‘Reali di Francia,’ that encyclopedia 
of Italian peasants, but they put by their books 
on my entrance and began talking, questioning 
me on every possible and impossible subject. 
Was it true that it always rained in England? 
(at that rate, remarked the old man, shrewdly, 
how could the English grow grapes ; and if they 
did not make wine, what could they live on ?) 
Was it true that one could pick up lumps of gold 
somewhere in England? Was there any town 
as large as M—— in that country? etc., etc. The 
priest thought these questions foolish, and in- 
quired with much gravity after the health of Mi- 
lord Vellingtone, who, he understood, had been 
seriously unwell of late. I scarcely listened ; I 
was absent and preoccupied. I gave the women 
my sketch-book to look over; they were de- 
lighted with its contents ; mistook all the horses 
for oxen and all the men for women, and ex- 
claimed and tittered with much glee. The priest, 
who prided himself on superior education, gave 
me the blandest encouragement; asked me 
whether I had been to the picture-gallery, wheth- 
er I had been to the neighboring Bologna (he 
was very proud of having been there last St. 
Petronius’s day) ; informed me that that city was 
the mother of all art, and that the Caracci es- 
pecially were her most glorious sons, etc., etc. 
Meanwhile, the rain continued coming down in 
a steady pour. 

“«T don’t think I shall be able to get home 
to-night,’ said the priest, looking through the 
window into the darkness. ‘My donkey is the 
most wonderful donkey in the world—quite a 
human being. When you say “Leone, Leone” 
to him, he kicks up his heels and stands on his 
hind-legs like an acrobat; indeed he does, upon 
my honor; but I don’t believe even he could find 
his way through this darkness, and the wheels of 
my gig would infallibly stick in some rut, and 
where should I be then? I must stay here over- 
night, no help for that; but I’m sorry for the 
Signore here, who will find these very poor quar- 
ters.’ 

“<Indeed,’ I said, ‘I shall be but too happy 
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to stay, if I be sure that I shall be in no one’s 
way.’ 

““In our way! What a notion!’ they all 
cried. 

“« That’s it,’ said the priest, particularly proud 
of the little vehicle he drove, after the droll fash- 
ion of Lombard clergymen. ‘ And I'll drive the 
Signore into town to-morrow morning, and you 
can bring your cart with the vegetables for the 
fair.’ 

“JT paid but little attention to all this; I felt 
sure I had at length found the object of my 
search; there, over the way, was the villa; but I 
seemed almost as far from it as ever, seated in 
this bright, whitewashed kitchen, among these 
country-folk. The young man asked me timidly, 
and as a special favor, to make a picture of the 
girl who was his bride, and very pretty, with 
laughing, irregular features, and curly, crisp, 
golden hair. I took out my pencil and began, I 
fear not as conscientiously as these good people 
deserved ; but they were enchanted, and stood in 
a circle round me, exchanging whispered remarks, 
while the girl sat all giggling and restless on the 
large wooden settle. ~ 

“«What a night!’ exclaimed the old man. 
‘What a bad night, and St. John’s eve, too!’ 

“¢ What has that to do with it?’ I asked. 

“« Why,’ he answered, ‘ they say that on St. 
John’s night they permit dead people to walk 
about.’ 

“«What rubbish!’ cried the priest, indig- 
nantly ; ‘who ever told you that? What is there 
about ghosts in the mass-book, or in the Arch- 
bishop’s pastorals, or in the Holy Fathers of the 
Church ?’ and he raised his voice to inquisitorial 
dignity. 

«“« You may say what you like,’ answered the 
old man, doggedly ; ‘it’s true, none the less. I’ve 
never seen anything myself, and perhaps the 
Archbishop hasn’t either, but I know people who 
have.’ The priest was about to fall upon him 
with a deluge of arguments in dialect, when I 
interrupted. 

“ «To whom does that large house over the 
way belong?’ I waited with anxiety for an an- 
swer. 

“<Tt belongs to the Avvocato Bargellini,’ said 
the woman with great deference, and they pro- 
ceeded to inform me that they were his tenants, 
his contadinz having charge of all the property 
belonging to the house; that the Avvocato Bargel- 
lini was immensely rich and immensely learned. 

“*An encyclopedic man!’ burst out the 
priest ; ‘he knows everything, law, art, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, numismatics, gymnastics !’ 
and he waved his hand between each branch of 
knowledge. I was disappointed. 

“«Ts it inhabited ?’ I asked. 
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“« No,’ they answered, ‘no one has ever lived 
in it. The Avvocato bought it twenty years 
ago from the heir of a certain Marchese Negri, 
who died very poor.’ 

““« A Marchese Negri?’ I exclaimed ; then, 
after all, I was right. 

““«But why is it not inhabited, and since 
when?’ 

“ «Qh, since—since always—no one has ever 
lived in it since the Marchese Negri’s grand- 
father. It is all going to pieces; we keep our 
garden-tools and a few sacks there, but there is 
no living there—there are no windows or shut- 
ters.’ 

“«But why doesn’t the Avvocato patch it 
up?’ I persisted. ‘It seems a very fine house.’ 

“The old man was going to answer, but the 
priest glanced at him and answered, quickly : 

“« The position in these fields is unhealthy.’ 

“« Unhealthy!’ cried the old man, angrily, 
much annoyed at the priest’s interference. ‘Un- 
healthy! why, haven’t I lived here these sixty 
years, and not one of us has had a headache ? 
Unhealthy, indeed! No, the house is a bad 
house to live in, that’s what it is!’ 

“« This is very odd,’ I said; ‘surely there must 
be ghosts ?’ and I tried to laugh. 

“The word ghosts acted like magic; like all 
Italian peasants, they loudly disclaimed such a 
thing when questioned, although they would ac- 
cidentally refer to it themselves. 

“«Ghosts! ghosts!’ they cried, ‘surely the 
Signore does not believe in such trash? Rats 
there are and in plenty. Do ghosts gnaw the 
chestnuts and steal the Indian corn ?’ 

“ Even the old man, who had seemed inclined 
to be ghostly from rebellion to the priest, was 
now thoroughly on his guard, and not a word on 
the subject could be extracted from him. They 
did not wish to talk about ghosts, and I, for my 
_ part, did not want to hear about them; for, in 
my present highly wrought, imaginative mood, 
an apparition in a winding-sheet, a clanking of 
chains, and all the authorized ghostly manifesta- 
tions seemed in the highest degree disgusting ; 
my mind was too much haunted to be intruded 
on by vulgar specters, and, as I mechanically 
sketched the giggling, blushing little peasant-girl, 
and looked up in her healthy, rosy, sunburned 
face, peeping from beneath a gaudy silk kerchief, 
my mental eyes were fixed on a very different 
face, which I saw as distinctly as hers—that dark, 
yearning face, with the strange red lips and the 
lightly powdered locks. The peasants and the 
priest went on chattering gayly, running from one 
topic to another—the harvest, the vines, the next 
day’s fair; politics the most fantastic, scraps of 
historical lore even more astounding, rattling on 
unceasingly, with much good humor, the most 
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astonishing ignorance of facts, infantine absurd- 
ity, perfect seriousness, and much shrewd skep- 
tical humor. I did my best to join in this con- 
versation, and laughed and joked to the best of 
my power. The fact is, I felt quite happy and | 
serene, for I had little by little made up my mind 
to an absurd step, either babyish in the extreme 
or foolhardy to the utmost, but which I contem- 
plated with perfect coolness and assurance, as 
one sometimes does hazardous or foolish courses 
which gratify a momentary whim. I had at 
length found the house; I would pass the night 
there. 

“I must have been in violent mental excite- 
ment, but the excitement was so uniform and 
unimpeded as to seem almost regular; I felt as 
if it were quite natural to live in an atmosphere 
of weirdness and adventure, and I was firm in 
my purpose. At length came the moment for 
action: the women put by their work, the old 
man shook the ashes out of his pipe; they looked 
at each other as if not knowing how to begin. 
The priest, who had just reéntered from giving 
his wondrous donkey some hay, made himself 
their spokesman. 

“« Ahem !’ he cleared his throat ; ‘the Signore 
must excuse the extreme simplicity of these un- 
educated rustics, and bear in mind that, as they 
are unaccustomed to the luxuries of cities, and 
have, moreover, to be up by daybreak in order to 
attend to their agricultural—’ 

““« Yes, yes, I answered, smiling; ‘I under- 
stand. They want to go to bed, and they are 
quite right. I must beg you all to forgive my 
having thoughtlessly kept you up so late.’ How 
was I now to proceed ?_ I scarcely understood. 

“ «Keep them up late? Oh, not at all; they 
had been but too much honored,’ they cried. 

“« Well,’ said the priest, who was growing 
sleepy, ‘of course there is no returning through 
this rain; the lanes are too unsafe; besides, the 
city gates are locked. Come, what can we do 
for the Signore? Can we make him up a bed 
here? I will go and sleep with our old Maso,’ 
and he tapped the young man’s shoulder. 

“The women were already starting off for 
pillows, and mattresses, and what not; but I 
stopped them. 

“«On no account,’ I said. ‘I will not en- 
croach upon your hospitality. I can sleep quite 
comfortably over the way—in the large house.’ 

“«QOver the way? In the big house ?’ they 
cried, all together. ‘The Signore sleep in the 
big house? Oh, never, never! Impossible!’ 

“*Rather than that, I'll harness my donkey 
and drive the Signore through the mud, and rain, 
and darkness ; that I will, corpo di Bacco,’ cried 
the little, red-faced priest. 

“« But why not ?’ I answered, determined not 
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to be balked. ‘I can get a splendid night’s rest 
over the way. Why shouldn't I?’ 

« ¢ Never, never!’ they answered, in a chorus 
of expostulation. 

“«But, since there are no ghosts there,’ I 
protested, trying to laugh, ‘ what reason is there 
against it ?’ 

“«QOh, as to ghosts,’ put in the priest, ‘I 
promise you there are none. I snap my fingers 
at ghosts !’ 

“* Well,’ I persisted, ‘ you won’t tell me that 
the rats will mistake me for a sack of chestnuts 
and eat me up, will you? Come, give me the 
key.’ I was beginning to believe in the use of a 
little violence. ‘ Which is it ?’ I asked, seeing a 
bunch hanging on a nail; ‘is it this one ?—or 
this one? V7za/ tell me which it is.’ 

“The old man seized hold of the keys. ‘ You 
must not sleep there,’ he said, very positively. 
‘It’s no use trying to hide it. That house is no 
house for a Christian to sleepin. A bad thing 
happened there once—some one was murdered ; 
that is why no one will live in it. It’s no use to 
say /Vo, Abate,’ and he turned contemptuously 
toward the priest. ‘ There are evil things in that 
house.’ 

““« Ghosts ?’ I cried, laughing, and trying to 
force the keys from him. 

“«Not exactly ghosts,’ he answered; ‘but— 
the devil is sometimes in that house.’ 

“ «Indeed !° I exclaimed, quite desperate. 
‘That is just what I want. I have to paint a 
picture of him fighting with a saint of ours who 
once pulled his nose with a pair of tongs, and I 
am overjoyed to do his portrait from the life.’ 

“They did not well understand; they sus- 
pected I was mad, and so, truly, I was. 

“«QYet him have his way,’ grumbled the old 
man; ‘he is a headstrong boy—let him go and 
see and hear all he will.’ 

“«For Heaven’s sake, Signore!’ entreated the 
women. 

““«Ts it possible, Signor Forestiere, that you 
can be serious?’ protested the priest, with his 
hand on my arm. 

“«* Indeed I am,’ I answered; ‘ you shall hear 
all I have seen to-morrow morning. Ill throw 
my black paint at the .devil if he won’t sit still 
while I paint him.’ 

“«Paint the devil! is he mad?’ whispered 
the women, aghast. 

“Thad got hold of the keys. ‘Is this it?’ I 
asked, pointing to a heavy, handsomely wrought, 
but very rusty key. 

“ The old man nodded. 

“T took it off the ring. The women, al- 
though extremely terrified by my daring, were 
secretly delighted at the prospect of a good story 
the next morning. One of them gave me a 
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large, two-wicked kitchen lamp, with snuffers 
and tweezers chained to its tall stand ; another 
brought an immense rose-colored umbrella; the 
young man produced a large mantle lined with 
green and a thick horse-cloth; they would have 
brought a mattress and blankets if I had let 
them. 

“« You insist on going?’ asked the priest. 
‘Think how wretchedly cold and damp it must 
be over there!’ 

“« Do, pray, reflect, Signore!’ entreated the 
young woman. 

“* Haven't I told you I am engaged to paint 
the devil’s portrait?’ I answered, and, drawing 
the bolt, and opening the umbrella, I dashed out 
of the cottage. 

“* Gest Maria!’ cried the women; ‘to go 
there on such a night as this!’ 

“*To sleep on the floor!’ exclaimed the 
priest; ‘what a man, what a man!’ 

“<«F matto, é matto/ he is mad!’ they all 
joined, and shut the door. 

“I dashed across the flood before the door, 
unlocked the iron gate, walked quickly through 
the dark and wet up the avenue of moaning 
poplars. A sudden flash of lightning, broad, 
pink, and enduring, permitted me to see the 
house, like an immense stranded ship or huge 
grim skeleton looming in the darkness. 

“J ran up the steps, unlocked the door, and 
gave it a violent shake.” 


IV. 


“I GAVE a vigorous push to the old, rotten 
door; it opened, creaking, and I entered a vast, 
lofty hall, the entrance saloon of the noble old 
villa. As I stepped forward cautiously, I heard 
a cutting, hissing sound, and something soft and 
velvety brushed against my cheek. I stepped 
backward and held up the lamp: it was only an 
owl whom the light had scared; it hooted dis- 
mally as it regained its perch. The rain fell sul- 
len and monotonous; the only other sound was 
that of my footsteps waking the echoes of the 
huge room. I looked about as much as the un- 
certain light of my two-wicked lamp permitted ; 
the shiny marble pavement was visible only in a 
few places; dust had formed a thick crust over it, 
and everywhere yellow maize-seed was strewed 
about. In the middle were some broken chairs 
—tall, gaunt chairs, with remains of gilding and 
brocade, and some small wooden ones with their 
ragged straw half pushed out. Against a large 
oaken table rested some sacks of corn; in the 
corners were heaps of chestnuts, and of green 
and yellow silkworm-cocoons, hoes, spades, and 
other garden implements ; roots and bulbs. strewed 
the floor; the whole place was full of a vague, 
musty smell of decaying wood and plaster, of 
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earth, of drying fruit, and silkworms. I looked 
up; the rain battered in through the unglazed 
windows and poured in a stream over some re- 
mains of tracery and fresco; I looked higher, at 
the bare, moldering rafters. . Thus I stood while 
the rain fell heavy and sullen, and the water 
splashed down outside from the roof; there I 
stood in the desolate room, in a stupid, unthink- 
ing condition. All this solemn, silent decay im- 
pressed me deeply, far more than I had expected ; 
all my excitement seemed over, all my whims 
seemed to have fled. 

“J almost forgot why I had wished to be 
here; indeed, why had I? That mad infatua- 
tion seemed wholly aimless and inexplicable ; this 
strange, solemn scene was enough in itself. I 
felt at a loss what to do, or even how to feel; I 
had the object of my wish, all was over. I was 
in the house; further I neither ventured to go 
nor dared to think of; all the dare-devil courting 
of the picturesque and the supernatural which 
had hitherto filled me was gone; I felt like an 
intruder, timid and humble—an intruder on soli- 
tude and ruin. 

“TI spread the horse-cloth on the floor, placed 
the lamp by my side, wrapped myself in the 
peasant’s cloak, leaned my head on a broken 
chair, and looked up listlessly at the bare rafters, 
listening to the dull falling rain and to the water 
splashing from the roof; thoughts or feelings I 
appeared to have none. 

“How long I remained thus I can not tell; 
the minutes seemed hours in this vigil, with no- 
thing but the spluttering and flickering of the 
lamp within, the monotonous splash without ; 
lying all alone, awake but vacant, in the vast, 
crumbling hall. . 

“YT can scarcely tell whether suddenly or 
gradually I began to perceive, or thought I per- 
ceived, faint and confused sounds issuing, I 
_knew not whence. What they were I could not 
distinguish ; all I knew was that they were dis- 
tinct from the drop and splash of the rain. I 
raised myself on my elbow and listened ; I took 
out my watch and pressed the repeater to assure 
myself I was awake: one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve tremu- 
lous ticks. Isat up and listened more intently, 
trying to separate the sounds from those of the 
rain outside. The sounds—silvery, sharp, but 
faint—seemed to become more distinct. Were 
they approaching, or was I awaking? I rose 
and listened, holding my breath. I trembled; I 
took up the lamp and stepped forward ; I waited 
a moment, listening again. There could be no 
doubt the light, metallic sounds proceeded from 
the interior of the house; they were notes, the 
notes of some instrument. I went on cautiously. 
At the end of the hall was a crazy, gilded, bat- 
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tered door up some steps; I hesitated before 
opening it, for I had a vague, horrible fear of 
what might be behind it. I pushed it open gen- 
tly and by degrees, and stood on the threshold, 
trembling and breathless. There was nothing 
save a dark, empty room, and then another ; they 
had the cold, damp feeling and smell of a crypt. 
I passed through them slowly, startling the bats 
with my light ; and the sounds—the sharp, me- 
tallic chords—became more and more distinct; 
and, as they did so, the vague, numbing terror 
seemed to gain more and more hold on me. I 
came to a broad spiral staircase, of which the 
top was lost in the darkness, my lamp shedding 
a flickering light on the lower steps. The sounds 
were now quite distinct, the light, sharp, silvery 
sounds of a harpsichord or spinet; they fell 
clear and vibrating into the silence of the crypt- . 
like house. A cold perspiration covered my fore- 
head ; I seized hold of the banisters of the stairs 
and little by little dragged myself up them like 
an inert mass. There came a chord, and deli- 
cately, insensibly there glided into the modula- 
tions of the instrument the notes of a strange, 
exquisite voice. It was of a wondrous sweet, 
thick, downy quality, neither limpid nor pene- 
trating, but with a vague, drowsy charm, that 
seemed to steep the soul in enervating bliss ; 
but, together with this charm, a terrible cold 
seemed to sink into my heart. I crept up the 
stairs, listening and panting. On the broad land- 
ing was a folding, gilded door, through whose 
interstices issued a faint glimmer of light, and 
from behind it proceeded the sounds. By the 
side of the door, but higher up, was one of those 
oval, ornamented windows called in French @zd 
de beuf—an old broken table stood beneath it. 
I summoned up my courage and, clambering on 
to the unsteady table, raised myself on tiptoe to 
the level of the window, and, trembling, peeped 
through its dust-dimmed glass. I saw into a 
large, lofty room, the greater part of which was 
hidden in darkness, so that I could distinguish 
only the outline of the heavily curtained windows, 
and of a screen, and of one or two ponderous 
chairs. In the middle was a small, inlaid harp- 
sichord, on which stood two wax-lights, shedding 
a bright reflection on the shining marble floor, 
and forming a pale, yellowish mass of light in 
the dark room. At the harpsichord, turned 
slightly away from me, sat a figure in the dress - 
of the end of the last century—a long, pale lilac 
coat, and pale-green waistcoat, and lightly pow- 
dered hair gathered into a black-silk bag ; a deep 
amber-colored silk cloak was thrown over the 
chair-back. He was singing intently, and accom- 
panying himself on the harpsichord, his back 
turned toward the window at which I was. I 
stood spellbound, incapable of moving, as if all 
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my blood were frozen and my limbs paralyzed, 
almost insensible, save that I saw and I heard, 
saw and heard him alone. The wonderful sweet, 
downy voice glided lightly and dexterously through 
the complicated mazes of the song; it rounded 
off ornament after ornament, it swelled imper- 
ceptibly into glorious, hazy magnitude, and di- 
minished, dying gently away from a high note to 
a lower one, like a weird, mysterious sigh; then 
it leaped into a high, clear, triumphant note, and 
burst out into a rapid, luminous shake. 

“For a moment he took his hands off the 
keys, and turned partially round. My eyes caught 
his: they were the deep, soft, yearning eyes of 
the portrait at Fa Diesis’s. 

“At that moment a shadow was interposed 
between me and the lights, and instantly, by 
whom or how I know not, they were extin- 
guished, and the room left in complete darkness ; 
at the same instant the modulation was broken 
off unfinished ; the last notes of the piece changed 
into a long, shrill, quivering cry; there was a 
sound of scuffling and suppressed voices, the 
heavy dead thud of a falling body, a tremendous 
crash, and another long, vibrating, terrible cry. 
The spell was broken : I started up, leaped from 
the table, and rushed to the closed door of the 
room ; I shook its gilded panels twice and thrice 
in vain; I wrenched them asunder with a tre- 
mendous effort, and entered. 

“The moonlight fell in a broad, white sheet 
through a hole in the broken roof, filling the des- 
olate.room with a vague, greenish light. It was 
empty. Heaps of broken tiles and plaster lay on 
the floor; the water trickled down the stained 
wall and stagnated on the pavement; a broken 
fallen beam lay across the middle; and there, 
solitary and abandoned in the midst of the room, 
stood an open harpsichord, its cover incrusted 
with dust and split from end to end, its strings 
rusty and broken, its yellow keyboard thick with 
cobweb; the greenish-white light falling straight 
upon it. 

“JT was seized with an irresistible panic; I 
rushed out, caught up the lamp which I had left 
on the landing, and dashed down the staircase, 
never daring to look behind me, nor to the right 
or the left, as if something horrible and undefin- 
able were pursuing me, that long, agonized cry 
continually ringing in my ears. I rushed on 
through the empty, echoing rooms and tore open 
the door of the large entrance-hall—there, at 
least, I might be safe—when, just as I entered 
it, I slipped, my lamp fell and was extinguished, 
and I fell down, down, I knew not where, and 
lost consciousness. 

“When I came to my senses, gradually and 
vaguely, I was lying at the extremity of the vast 
entrance-hall of the crumbling villa, at the foot 


of some steps, the fallen lamp by my side. I 
looked round all dazed and astonished ; the white 
morning light was streaming into the hall. How 
had I come there? What had happened to me? 
Little by little I recollected, and, as the recollec- 
tion returned, so also returned my fear, and I 
rose quickly. I pressed my hand to my aching 
head, and drew it back stained with a little blood. 
I must, in my panic, have forgotten the steps and 
fallen, so that my head had struck against the 
sharp base of a column. I wiped off the blood, 
took the lamp and the cloak and horse-cloth, 
which lay where I had left them, spread on the 
dust-incrusted marble floor, amid the sacks of 
flour and the heaps of chestnuts, and staggered 
through the room, not well aware whether I was 
really awake. At the doorway I paused and 
looked back once more on the great bare wall, 
with its moldering rafters and decaying frescoes, 
the heaps of rubbish and garden implements, its 
sad, solemn ruin. I opened the door and went 
out on to the long flight of steps before the house, 
and looked wonderingly at the serenely lovely 
scene. The storm had passed away, leaving only 
a few hazy white clouds in the blue sky; the 
soaking earth steamed beneath the already strong 
sun; the yellow corn was beaten down and 
drenched ; the maize and vine-leaves sparkled 
with rain-drops; the tall, green hemp gave out 
its sweet, fresh scent. Before me lay the broken- 
up garden, with its overgrown box hedges, its 
immense decorated lemon-vases, its spread-out 
silkworm mats, its tangle of weeds and vegetables 
and flowers; farther, the waving green plain, 
with its avenues of tall poplars stretching in all 
directions, and from its midst rose the purple and 
gray walls and roofs and towers of the old town; 
hens were cackling about in search of worms in 
the soft, moist earth, and the deep, clear sounds 
of the great cathedral-bell floated across the fields. 
Looking down on all this fresh, lovely scene, 
it struck me, more vividly than ever before, how 
terrible it must be to be cut off for ever from all 
this, to lie blind and deaf and motionless molder- 
ing underground. The idea made me shudder 
and shrink from the decaying house; I ran down 
to the road; the peasants were there, dressed in 
their gayest clothes, red, blue, cinnamon, and 
pea-green, busy piling vegetables into a light 
cart, painted with vine-wreaths and souls in the 
flames of purgatory. A little farther, at the door 
of the white, arcaded farmhouse, with its sundial 
and vine-trellis, the jolly little priest was buckling 
the harness of his wonderful donkey, while one of 
the girls, mounted on a chair, was placing a fresh 
wreath of berries and a fresh, dripping nosegay 
before the little faded Madonna shrine. When 
they saw me, they all cried out, and came eagerly 
to meet me. 
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““« Well!’ asked the priest, ‘did you see any 
ghosts ?’ 

“«Djid you do the devil’s picture?’ laughed 
the girl. — 

“T shook my head with a forced smile. 

“« Why !’ exclaimed the lad, ‘ the Signore has 
hurt his forehead. How could that have hap- 
pened ?’ 

“« The lamp went out and I stumbled against 
a sharp corner,’ I answered, hastily. 

“ They noticed that I seemed pale and ill, and 
attributed it to my fall. One of the women ran 
into the house and returned with a tiny, bulb- 
shaped glass bottle, filled with some greenish 
fluid. 

““« Rub some of this into the cut,’ she direct- 
ed; ‘this is infallible, it will cure any wound. It 
is some holy oil, more than a hundred years old, 
left us by our grandmother.’ 

“T shook my head, but obeyed, and rubbed 
some of the queer-smelling green stuff on to the 
cut, without noticing any particularly miraculous 
effect. 

“ They were going to the fair; when the cart 
was well stocked, they all mounted on its benches, 
till it tilted upward with the weight; the lad 
touched the shaggy old horse and off they rattled, 
waving their hats and handkerchiefs at me. The 
priest courteously offered me a seat beside him 
in his gig; I accepted mechanically, and off we 
went, behind the jingling cart of the peasants, 
through the muddy lanes, where the wet boughs 
bent over us, and we brushed the drops off the 
green hedges. The priest was highly talkative, 
but I scarcely heard what he said, for my head 
ached and reeled. I looked back at the deserted 
villa, a huge, dark mass in the shining green fields 
of hemp and maize, and shuddered. 

“ «You are unwell,’ said the priest ; ‘you must 
have taken cold in that confounded damp old 
hole.’ 
“We entered the town, crowded with carts 
and peasants, passed through the market-place, 
with its grand old buildings all festooned with 
tin-ware and onions and colored stuffs, and what 
not; and he set me down at my inn, where the 
sign of the three pilgrims swings over the door. 

“<Good-by, good-by! @ rzvedercz/ to our 
next meeting !’ he cried. 

“<«4 rtvederct/’ 1 answered, faintly. I felt 
numb and sick; I paid my bill and sent off my 
luggage at once. I longed to be out of M : 
I knew instinctively that I was on the eve of a 
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bad illness, and my only thought was to reach 
Venice while I yet could. 

“T proved right; the day after my arrival at 
Venice the fever seized me and kept fast hold of 
me many a week. 

“«That’s what comes of remaining in Rome 
until July !’ cried all my friends, and I let them 
continue in their opinion.” 


Winthrop paused, and remained for a moment 
with his head between his hands; none of us 
made any remark, for we were at a loss what to 
say. 
“ That air—the one I had heard that night,” 
he added, after a moment, “and its opening words, 
those on the portrait, ‘Sez Regzna, zo Pastor 
sono, remained deep in my memory. I took 
every opportunity of discovering whether such an 
air really existed; I asked lots of people, and 
ransacked half a dozen musical archives. I did 
find an air, even more than one, with those words, 
which appear to have been set by several com- 
posers ; but, on trying them over at the piano, 
they proved totally different from the one in my 
mind. The consequence naturally was that, as 
the impression of the adventure grew fainter, I 
began to doubt whether it had not been all a de- 
lusion, a nightmare phantasm, due to over-excite- 
ment and fever, due to the morbid, vague desire 
for something strange and supernatural. Little 
by little I settled down in this idea, regarding the 
whole story as an hallucination. As to the air, I 
couldn’t explain that—I shuffled it off half unex- 
plained and tried to forget it. But now, on sud- 
denly hearing that very same air from you—on 
being assured of its existence outside my imagi- 
nation—the whole scene has returned to me in 
all its vividness, and I feel compelled to believe. 
Can I do otherwise? Tell me? Is it reality or 
fiction? At any rate,” he added, rising and taking 
his hat, and trying to speak more lightly, “ will 
you forgive my begging you never to let me hear 
that piece again?” 

“Be assured you shall not,’’ answered the 
Countess, pressing his hand ; “it makes even me 
feel a little uncomfortable now; besides, the com- 
parison would be too much to my disadvantage. 
Ah! my dear Mr. Winthrop, do you know, I think 
I would almost spend a night in the Villa Negri, 
in order to hear a song of Cimarosa’s time sung 
by a singer of the last century?” 

“T knew you wouldn’t believe a word of it,” 
was Winthrop’s only reply. 


VERNON LEE (fraser’s Magazine). 
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O much more powerful in the case of Haroun 
Alraschid has the glamour of romance 
proved than the sober daylight of history, that 
the reader whose youthful fancy has been fed by 
the “ Arabian Nights” will hardly be able to 
withhold a start of surprise at finding “the good 
Caliph” presented to him as an actual historical 
personage, ruling an empire and marshaling the 
hosts of Islam, instead of wandering zzcognzto 
about the streets of Bagdad with Jaafer and 
Mesrur, or listening to the tales of one-eyed 
Calenders. One would as soon expect a biogra- 
phy of Sindbad the Sailor, or of the Princess Ca- 
maralzaman, as a serious account of 


“e¢ 


. . . the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid ” ; 


yet this latter is precisely what Professor Palmer 
has given us in the latest volume of the “ New 
Plutarch ” series ; * and, strange to say, he has 
rendered the Caliph of history even more fasci- 
nating than the Caliph of romance. In the 
“ Arabian Nights” tales it must be confessed 
that the Caliph is made to play a somewhat 
subordinate, if a very charming part ; in Professor 
Palmer’s book he is the central figure of a char- 
acteristic picture of “the gorgeous East ”’ at its 
most gorgeous and opulent epoch, and of a col- 
lection of anecdotes which are not the less en- 
joyable because they carry upon their face the 
stamp of truth. 

As an introduction to his more strictly bio- 
graphical chapters, Professor Palmer gives a 
brief but sufficient sketch of the rise of the Cal- 
iphate and the growth of the Saracenic empire, 
which reached its culminatiof under Haroun Al- 
raschid, more properly written Hartin er Rashid, 
“ Aaron the Orthodox.” He ruled over an em- 
pire which extended from the confines of India 
and Tartary to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and his capital city of Bagdad, which his father 
had erected on the western bank of the Tigris, 
became celebrated throughout the world for its 
amazing pomp and luxury. The very extent of 
the empire, indeed, and the variety of peoples 
which it included, rendered it impossible really 
to consolidate the authority of the caliphs; and 
during the reign of Haroun, as Professor Palmer 
shows in a very interesting chapter, there was an 
almost continuous succession of revolts and dis- 
turbances. These were suppressed with a stern 





* The Caliph Haroun Alraschid, and the Saracen 
Civilization. By E. H. Palmer. New Plutarch Series, 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 


hand by either Haroun or his captains ; and when 
at his. death Haroun came to divide his kingdom 
between his two sons, the Saracenic boundaries 
were wider than those which he had inherited— 
a fact which could be stated of no succeeding 
Caliph. 3 

Haroun was twenty-two years old when he 
ascended the throne, and his biographers unani- 
mously speak of him as “the most accomplished, 
eloquent, and generous of the caliphs.” He was 
of a highly devotional spirit, so Professor Palmer 
assures us, and unremitting in the ceremonial 
observances of his faith. ‘Every alternate year, 
with very few exceptions, he made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, or he prosecuted a ‘holy war’ 
against the enemies of Islam. His pilgrimages 
were always performed on foot, and when we 
consider the distance between Bagdad and Mec- 
ca, and the inhospitable nature of the arid desert 
through which he had to travel, this fact alone 
will give some idea of the indomitable energy 
and perseverance of his character. He was the 
only caliph who ever imposed upon himself so 
austere a duty, and he was perhaps the only one 
who ever condemned himself to the performance 
of a hundred prostrations with his daily prayers. 
Upon his pilgrimages he was always accompa- 
nied by a hundred doctors learned in the law, 
together with their sons; and, in the years that 
he did not visit Mecca himself, he performed the 
pilgrimage vicariously, sending three hundred 
men for that purpose at his own expense, and 
providing them with magnificent equipments for 
the journey. His piety was no doubt sincere, 
but there is good reason to believe that it was in 
a great measure due to his desire to 


‘* Compound for sins he was inclined to, 
By damning those he had no mind to.’” 


Haroun’s reign derives much of its luster 
from the eminent men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and much of the extravagant praise 
which was heaped upon him personally by con- 
temporary writers was no doubt due to the un- 
bounded liberality and kindness with which he 
treated learned men, and especially poets and 
story-tellers. ‘No caliph,” says Professor Pal- 
mer, “ ever gathered round him so great a num- 
ber of learned men, poets, jurists, grammarians, 
cadis, and scribes, to say nothing of the wits and 
musicians who enjoyed his patronage. Person- 
ally, too, he had every quality that could recom- 
mend him to the literary men of his time. Ha- 
roun himself was an accomplished scholar and 
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an excellent poet : he was well versed in history, 
tradition, and poetry, which he could always 
quote on appropriate occasions, He possessed 
exquisite taste and unerring discernment, and 
his dignified demeanor made him an object of 
profound respect to high and low.” Notwith- 
standing the haughtiness with which, in general, 
he bore himself toward inferiors, he was always 
remarkable for the deference which he paid to 
men of letters. A pleasant anecdote is told of 
this. ‘“ Abu Mu’awiyeh, a learned doctor, and 
also blind, was one day dining with the Caliph, 
when some one brought round a basin and ewer, 
and poured water on his hands, after the Eastern 
fashion. Abu Mu’dwiyeh being blind, did not 
of course perceive who it was that had paid him 
this attention, until Haroun Alraschid owned 
that he himself had waited upon him. ‘O 
Commander of the Faithful!’ exclaimed the sa- 
vant, ‘1 suppose you do this by way of showing 
honor to learning!’ ‘Just so,’ replied the Ca- 
liph.” 

The longest and most interesting chapter in 
Professor Palmer's book is one entitled “ The 
Caliph of the Legend,” and consisting of a col- 
lection of anecdotes somewhat similar to those 
told incidentally in the “Arabian Nights,” and 
in which Eastern writings abound. Many of 
these anecdotes are quite obviously authentic, 
and it is through them, rather than by a formal 
narrative, that we shall endeavor to convey to 
the reader an idea of Haroun Alraschid’s life 
and character. 

It has already been mentioned that Haroun 
took great delight in literature, and especially in 
poetry; and we are told, among other anecdotes 
in illustration of this, that he one day gave a 
great entertainment, to which Abu ’Atahfyeh, a 
blind poet, was invited. After dinner the Caliph 
said to the poet, “Give us a description of the 
happiness and prosperity we enjoy.” Where- 
‘ upon Abu sang: 

‘* Right happy may thy life be made, 
Safe in the lofty castle’s shade !”— 


“Bravo!” said Haroun. 


** And every morn and eve may all 
Thy every slightest wish forestall !”— 


“ Excellent!” said the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. 
“* But when thy latest struggling sighs, 
With rattlings in the breast arise, 
Then shalt thou of a surety know 
’Tis all deception here below !” 


On hearing this, so we are told, the Caliph burst 
into tears, and El Fadhl, the son of Yahya, the 
Grand Vizier, turned to the poet and said, in a 
tone of remonstrance, ‘‘ The Commander of the 
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Faithful sent for you to amuse him, and you have 
only made him sad.” “Nay,” said Alraschid, 
“leave him alone; he only saw that we were 
growing blind, and did not wish to make us 


more so.” 


The sensibility exhibited in the above anec- 
dote was very characteristic of the Caliph, and 
is illustrated by another anecdote which may ap- 
propriately be inserted here : 


‘Haroun Alraschid was very fond of listening to 
the songs of the boatmen during his progresses up 
and down the Tigris, but their inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion and often improper language offended his pure 
Arab ears. He therefore one day bade his attendants 
bring him a poet to compose something that the 
men might sing without committing such frequent 
solecisms. It turned out that Abu ’At4hfyeh was 
the only one capable of performing the task, and he 
was in prison. Haroun sent off to him, with orders 
to send the required poem immediately. Abu 
’Atahiyeh, who relates the story, says, ‘As he made 
no mention of setting me at liberty, I determined to 
write something which should make him weep rather 
than amuse him, and, having composed the lines, I 
handed them to the officers who had brought the 
message.’ This composition is extant, and is a very 
fair, but by no means extraordinary, copy of verses 
on the vanity of human wishes and the certainty of 
death: they seem, however, to have produced the 
desired effect upon the Caliph, who wept so copiously 
on hearing the boatmen sing them, that El Fadhl 
ibn Rabi was obliged to tell them to stop. But 
then Haroun, as the old historians tell us, ‘was the 
most easily moved to tears and the quickest to get 
in a passion of any man living.’ ” 


Haroun suffered much from sleeplessness, 
and, to divert himself, would either walk zzcog- 
nzto through the streets of Bagdad, accompanied 
by his trusty companions, Jaafer and Mesrur, or 
would recline and listen to amusing stories or 
sentimental poetry. This, it will be observed, 
furnishes the motive for a great part of the tales 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” many of the histories 
there related being told to soothe the Caliph in 
his restless moods. During one of these fits, he 
said to Jaafer, “I am sleepless to-night, and my 
heart is contracted, and I know not what to do.” 
On this, Mesrur, who was standing by, burst out 
laughing, and Haroun sharply asked, “ Dost thou 
laugh at me, or art thou mad?” “No, by Allah! 
O Commander of the Faithful!” said the eunuch ; 
“by thy relationship to the chief of the apostles, 
I could not help it. It was the sudden recollec- 
tion of a man, named Ibn el Karibee, whom I 
saw yesterday amusing a crowd on the banks of 
the Tigris, which made me laugh, for which I 
humbly beg your Majesty’s pardon.” ‘“ Bring 
him here at once,” said Alraschid; and Mesrur, 
having found the wag, brought him to the palace ; 
but, before admitting him, bargained with him 
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that he should give him two thirds of whatever 
he might receive from the Caliph. To this Ibn 
el Karibee agreed after much wrangling, and the 
two were ushered into the imperial presence. 
After the usual ceremonious greeting, the Caliph 
said, “If you do not make me laugh, I will beat 
you three times with this leathern bag,” pointing 
to one which lay beside him. The fellow, who 
was not without experience of correction from 
more formidable-looking instruments — having, 
indeed, more than once brought himself into 
personal communication with the bastinado— 
thought but little of three blows with a leathern 
bag, and put forth all his strength to divert the 
sovereign, uttering drolleries enough to make a 
melancholy madman laugh; but not a muscle of 
the Caliph’s face was seen to move. “Now,” 
said the Commander of the Faithful, “you have 
deserved the beating’; and, taking up the leath- 
ern bag, struck the jester one blow therewith, 
eliciting a howl, for the bag was filled with large 
pebbles, and caused no trifling pain. Begging 
for a moment’s respite, he told Haroun of the 
bargain between himself and Mesrur, and begged 
that the two remaining blows might be given to 
the eunuch as his share, according to agreement. 
Mesrur was then called in, and on receiving the 
first installment, cried out, ‘““O Prince of the 
Faithful! the third is enough for me, give him 
the two thirds!” This restored the Caliph’s 
good temper, and, laughing heartily, he rewarded 
them both. 

Another anecdote which parallels this may be 
inserted here. Mark the xaiveté of the closing 
suggestion, that to cut off the head of his closest 
friend might dispel the monarch’s gloom : 


“One night Haroun was very sleepless, so he 
sent for Jaafer the Barmecide, and said: ‘I desire 
you to dispel the sadness and weariness which I feel. 
Allah has created many folks capable of cheering the 
sad—maybe you are one of them.’ Said Jaafer: ‘ Let 
us come out upon the roof of the palace, and watch 
the myriads of stars, how complicated and how lofty 
they are; the moon rising like the face of one we 
love, O Commander of the Faithful!’ ‘ No,’ said the 
Caliph, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ said 
Jaafer, ‘open the palace-window that looks over the 
garden, and see the beautiful trees, and listen to the 
songs of the birds, and the murmuring of the waters, 
and smell the sweet odors of the flowers, and hearken 
to the water-wheel humming, with a moan like that 
of a lover who has lost his love; or sleep, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, until the dawn arise.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said the Caliph, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Jaafer, ‘open the window which looks over the 
Tigris, and look at the ships, and at the sailors sing- 
ing, sailing, working, and amusing themselves.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said Alraschid, ‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ 
said Jaafer, ‘O Commander of the Faithful! rise, 
and let us go down to the stables, and look at your 


Arab horses—beautiful creatures of all colors. There 
are chargers black as the night, when it is at its 
darkest. There are steeds—gray, and chestnut, and 
dun, and bay, and white, and cream-colored, and 
pied, and other colors, that would daze one’s wits !’ 
‘Nay,’ said Alraschid, ‘I have no mind for that.’ 
‘ Then,’ said Jaafer, ‘O Commander of the Faithful ! 
you have three hundred girls who sing and dance and 
play ; send for them all, it may be the sadness which 
is on your heart will cease.’ ‘ Nay,’ said Alraschid, 
‘I have no mind for that.’ ‘Then,’ said Jaafer, 
‘cut off your servant Jaafer’s head, for he can’t 
soothe his sovereign’s grief !’” 


The stories told of Haroun and the poet Abu 
Nawwas are innumerable, and are so character- 
istic that those which Professor Palmer has se- 
lected we shall quote entire: 


‘“‘ The two were disputing one day as to the truth 
of an axiom laid down by Abu Nawwas, that ‘an 
excuse was often worse than the crime,’ and the poet 
offered to convince the monarch of it before the 
night was over. ‘The Caliph, with a grim humor 
peculiarly his own, promised to take off the jester’s 
head if he failed to do so, and went out in a rage, 
After a while, Haroun came in a somewhat surly 
temper to his harem, and the first thing that greeted 
him was a kiss from a rough-bearded face. On call- 
ing out violently for a light and an executioner, he 
found that his assailant was Abu Nawwas himself. 
‘What on earth, you scoundrel, do you mean by this 
conduct?’ asked the enraged sovereign. ‘I beg 
your Majesty’s most humble pardon,’ said Abu Naw- 
was, ‘I thought it was your Majesty’s favorite wife.’ 
‘What!’ shrieked Haroun; ‘why, the excuse is 
worse than the crime.’ ‘Just what I promised to 
prove to your Majesty,’ replied Abu Nawwéas, and 
retired, closely followed by one of the imperial 
slippers. 

“ Another incident in which Abu Nawwa4s worst- 
ed his royal master is the following: The Caliph was 
seated in his divdn, with his xudamd, or equerries, 
around him, intent upon an evening’s amusement. 
Abu Nawwéas, however, had not arrived, and the 
Caliph devised a clever plan for punishing him for 
being late. He arranged a game at forfeits, in which 
the rule was to be that every one who did exactly as 
he did should receive a dinar—about half a sovereign 
—but any one who failed to keep up the game was 
to receive a dozen strokes of the bastinado. Haroun 
then ordered in some eggs, and, putting one under 
his own cushion, commanded his followers to do the 
same, and they had scarcely completed their prepa- 
rations when the missing poet came in. The Caliph 
began the game, and, having proposed to Abu Naw- 
was to join, began clucking like a hen, and produced 
an egg. Each of the courtiers did the same, and it 
came at last to Abu NawwéAs’s turn. With all eyes 
fixed on him with a wicked stare, he stalked into the 
middle of the room, flapped his arms against his sides, 
and crowed loudly ‘ Cock-a-doodle doo,’ to indicate 
that he alone was cock of the walk. 
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* Another ridiculous story is told of Abu Nawwas, 
that the Caliph once bought his beard of him for a 
sum of money down, and allowed him to keep it till 
it should be wanted. The poet having subsequently 
done something to offend him before the whole court, 
Haroun cried out warningly, ‘Mind your beard!’ 
‘Thank Allah!’ said Abu Nawwéas, ‘it is mine 
again, since the Commander of the Faithful says 
so!’ This reminds us of the courtier who, having 
been inadvertently tutoyé by a King of Spain, im- 
mediately put on his hat. The monarch, in a rage, 
demanded how he dared to take such a hberty. 
‘ Sire,’ was the reply, ‘I must be a grandee of Spain, 
or his Majesty would not have addressed me so fa- 
miliarly. I therefore stand upon my privileges’ ; 
and a patent of nobility was, of course, made out for 
him. 

“ Abu Nawwéas’s ready wit saved him on more than 
one occasion from more serious consequences than a 
beating. The Caliph, who was himself much ad- 
dicted to drinking and otherwise violating the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, one day in a fit of virtuous in- 
dignation ordered Abu Nawwas to be executed then 
and there. 

“* Are you going to kill me,’ asked the poet, ‘ out 
of mere caprice?’ ‘No,’ said Haroun Alraschid ; 
‘but because you deserve it.’ ‘But,’ pleaded the 
poor fellow, ‘God Almighty first calls sinners to ac- 
count, and then pardons them. How have I deserved 
death?’ ‘ For that verse of poetry of yours in which 
you say: 

‘** Oh, prithee, give me wine to drink, and tell me it is 
wine ! 

Let me have no concealment, when plain dealing may 

be mine.’ ”’ 


‘And do you know, O Commander of the Faithful,’ 
asked Abu Nawwas, ‘whether they gave me it, and 
Idid drink?’ ‘I suspect so,’ said the Caliph. ‘And 
would you kill me on suspicion, when the Koran 
says, “some suspicion is asin”?’ ‘ You have writ- 
ten other things,’ said Haroun, ‘ which deserve death. 
That atheistic verse of yours, for instance: 


‘¢ © None has e’er come back to tell 
If he in heaven or hell doth dwell.’” 


‘And has any one come back to tell us?’ asked the 
poet. ‘No,’ said the monarch. ‘Then surely you 
would not kill me for telling the truth !’ said Abu 
Nawwas. ‘ But, besides all this,’ continued Haroun, 
‘was it not you who wrote those blasphemous lines: 


‘<“ Mohammed, thou to whom we look when trouble’s 
storms arise, 

Come on, sir, for we twain could beat the Monarch of 
the Skies.’ ” 


‘Well,’ asked Abu Nawwais, meekly, ‘and did we?’ 
‘I don’t know what you did,’ answered the Caliph. 
‘ Then surely your Majesty will not kill me for what 
you don’t know.’ ‘Cease this nonsense,’ said Ha- 
roun Alraschid, getting impatient. ‘ You have over 
and over again in your poetry confessed to things 
for which you deserve death.’ ‘God knew all about 
those things,’ said Abu Nawwas, ‘long before your 
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Majesty did, and he said in the Koran, ‘‘ Those 
poets are followed by their familiar demons. Seest 
thou not how they wander in every valley, and how 
they say things which they never do!”’ ‘Let the 
fellow go,’ said Haroun ; ‘there’s no catching him 
anyway.” 

How useful it was at Haroun’s court to culti- 
vate repartee and ready wit, the following inci- 
dent will also testify: An officer named Hamid 
et Tusi one day incurred the anger of the Caliph, 
who immediately ordered the sword and behead- 
ing-tray to be brought. Hamid began to weep, 
and Alraschid asked him “ what he was weeping ”’ 
for. “I am not afraid of death,” said he, “ for 
that is the common lot; but I am distressed at 
being obliged to leave the world while the Com- 
mander of the Faithful is angry with me.” Ha- 
roun laughed, and spared his life. 

But all who incurred the disapprobation of 
the Caliph did not come off so fortunately; and 
the following anecdote illustrates somewhat star- 
tlingly the Oriental idea of a monarch’s right over 
the life of a subject: 


** On one occasion a Jew astrologer had predicted 
that the Caliph Haroun Alraschid would die within 
the year, and the sovereign was much exercised about 
the prophecy, and refused to be comforted. At last 
Yahya, his Vizier and Jaafer’s father, undertook to 
quiet the royal mind. Sending for the Jew, he asked 
him how long he (the astrologer himself) would live. 
The Jew replied that his art told him that he would 
reach a ripe old age. ‘ Will the Commander of the 
Faithful order him to be immediately executed ?’ 
asked Yahya. ‘Oh! certainly,’ said the Caliph ; and 
the wretched man’s head was struck off then and 
there. ‘Your Majesty now sees the value of the 
fellow’s predictions,’ said Yahya ; and the historians 
who narrate the event seem to think it not only a 
smart thing on the minister’s part, but a really humane 
and laudable action.” 


It would be natural to suppose that the ex- 
perienced would be chary of jesting with such a 
despot; but one of the most amusing and charac- 
teristic of the anecdotes shows how, from the 
most unexpected sources, he sometimes received 
a Roland for his Oliver: 


‘*One day Haroun Alraschid ordered an equerry 
of his, named El Hakam, to accompany him the 
following morning on a hunting expedition. El 
Hakam went home to his wife and said : ‘ The Caliph 
has ordered me to go hunting with him, but I am 
sure I shall never be able to endure it, for I am, as 
you know, accustomed to breakfast early, while the 
Caliph never takes a meal until nearly mid-day ; I 
shall die of hunger! By Allah, I won’t go!’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said his wife, ‘ Allah forbid! it is impossible for you 
to disobey orders.’ ‘ But what am I to do?’ said he. 
Said his wife,‘ You can take a packet of heldweh 
with you, and put it in your turban, to eat in the 
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- mean time, and, when breakfast-time comes, you can 
make a good meal with the Caliph.’ The next morn- 
ing El Hakam bought himself a paper packet of 
helédweh, and placed it in the folds of his turban, 
and, mounting his ass, joined Alraschid’s cavalcade. 

“Now it so happened that the Caliph noticed 
the paper packet showing through the muslin folds 
of his equerry’s turban, and calling Jaafer aside, he 
said: ‘ Do you see that paper of eldweh in El Ha- 
kam’s turban? I will tease him and prevent him 
from eating it.’ As they were going along the road, 
the Caliph made as though he saw some game, and 
rode ahead, whereupon El Hakam seized the oppor- 
tunity to take the sweetmeat from his turban and to 
put a piece in his mouth. No sooner had he done 
so than the Caliph wheeled sharply round and cried, 
‘El Hakam!’ ‘Here, your Majesty!’ said he, 
hastily snatching the piece of eldweh out of his 
mouth and throwing it away. ‘This mule,’ said 
Alraschid, ‘does not please me to-day ; I think there 
is something the matter with it.’ ‘Perhaps the 
groom has overfed it,’ suggested El Hakam, After 
a short time the Caliph again rode on, and El Ha- 
kam, who was now famishing, again furtively 
crammed a morsel into his mouth, when the voice of 
the Commander of the Faithful suddenly shouting 
his name compelled him to throw it away and an- 
swer. ‘I can not think what has happened to this 
mule to-day,’ said Haroun ; ‘she does not go at all 
to my liking.’ ‘To-morrow,’ said El Hakam, ‘I 
will have her seen to by the veterinary doctor.’ 
Then they went on a little, El] Hakam grumbling to 
himself, and calling down all sorts of imprecations 
upon the mule and her master too. He had scarcely 
found an opportunity of slipping another piece of 
the Ae/éweh into his mouth, when the Caliph turned 
round and called him again. ‘Ah!’ muttered the 
unfortunate equerry, disposing of his morsel, ‘ what 
a black day is this for me !—always Hakam, Hakam, 
Hakam !— what madness has got hold of you?’ 
‘ See here,’ said Haroun, ‘I think this mule has been 
purposely lamed ; don’t you see how she halts?’ 
‘ To-morrow, your Majesty,’ was the reply, ‘ the far- 
rier shall change her shoes, and then she will get all 
right, if it please Allah !’ 

“ As they were traveling along the road, they met 
a caravan of merchants coming from Persia, one ot 
whom, stepping forward, prostrated himself, and 
kissed the ground before the Caliph, offering him at 
the same time some costly presents. Among the 
latter was a young Persian slave-girl of exquisite 
beauty, ‘with undulating form, full bosom, slender 
waist, eyes like those of a gazelle, and a mouth like 
Solomon’s ring.’ Alraschid, ever susceptible to fe- 
male charms, gave the merchant a princely gift ot 
money, and, turning to El Hakam, bade him ride 
back at once to the city with the damsel, and pre- 
pare the palace for his reception, and order a suitable 
banquet to be got ready. El Hakam did as he was 
bidden, and the Caliph himself returned shortly af- 
terward, when, dismissing his attendants, he entered 
the banqueting apartment with the fair Persian, hav- 
ing first commanded El Hakam to stand sentry at 


the door, and give him immediate notice in case the 
Princess Zobeideh [his wife] should appear upon the 
scene. E] Hakam replied, ‘I hear and obey Allah 
and the Commander of the Faithful,’ and took his 
stand outside the door. 

“Scarcely was the repast over and the wine-cups 
filled when a gentle tap was heard at the door, and 
Haroun, feeling sure that the princess had arrived, 
hastily removed the bottle and glasses, and concealed 
the damsel in a cupboard. Opening the door, he 
found El Hakam standing there, and asked him, 
‘ Has the Princess Zobeideh come ?’ ‘No, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful!’ said El Hakam; ‘but I 
knew how anxious you were about that mule, so I 
asked the groom, and I found that he had, in fact, 
overfed her; but to-morrow I will have her bled, 
and I have no doubt but that she will soon get bet- 
ter.’ ‘Never mind the mule,’ exclaimed the Caliph, 
angrily ; ‘hold your tongue, and watch by the door ; 
and if you see the Lady Zobeideh coming, let me 
know at once.’ . 

“ They had just comfortably settled down again 
when another knock was heard, and, hastily con- 
cealing his fair visitor and the wine, Haroun opened 
the door, and inquired of El Hakam if the Princess 
was really coming. ‘No, O Commander of the 
Faithful !’ said E] Hakam ; ‘ but knowing your anxi- 
ety about the mule, I inquired of the veterinary 
doctor, and he tells me that nothing ails her, but 
that she is a little restive from want of exercise.’ 
‘May Allah never bless you or the mule either!’ 
shouted Alraschid. ‘ Did I not tell you not to plague 
me with such nonsense? Keep at your post, and 
take care that the Lady Zobeideh does not surprise - 
us ; for, if she does, I will make this one of the most 
unlucky days of your life!’ ‘Upon my head and 
eyes!’ replied the equerry. Presently the Caliph 
heard a stamping upon the roof of the apartment 
where El Hakam had gone to watch, and, taking 
his precautions as before, went out, fully expecting 
this time to meet the princess herself. He found, 
however, only El Hakam, who said, ‘I noticed that 
mule, sire, stamping just as I am stamping now, and 
I feared it might be suffering from a colic from the 
overfeeding, and I feel very anxious about it—’ 
‘Begone out of my sight!’ said the Caliph, with a 
torrent of imprecations ; ‘and never let me see your 
face again. If I do, I will have you hanged!’ El 
Hakam went away crestfallen at the result of his 
somewhat dangerous jest. His wife, however, con- 
soled him, and waited upon the Lady Zobeideh her- 
self to beg for her intercession. The Caliph, not 
knowing how much the Princess might get to know 
if the matter went further, thought it best to accede 
to her request, and pardoned E] Hakam.” 


The darkest blot on the career of Haroun Al- 
raschid is his treatment of the family of the 
Barmecides; and surely the chapter in which 
Professor Palmer narrates their fall is one of the 
most pathetic in either history or story. Haroun 
owed his accession to the throne largely to the 
prudence and sagacity of Yahya, the Barmecide; 
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and much of the luster of his reign was due to 
the skill with which for seventeen years Yahya 
conducted his affairs as Grand Vizier. In subor- 
dinate posts, Yahya’s two sons, El] Fadhl and 
Jaafer, were equally zealous and serviceable ; 
and Jaafer became the Caliph’s most intimate 
friend and companion. After many years of 
loyal service on the one side, and cordial friend- 
ship on the other, the Caliph’s jealousy appears 
to have been aroused, partly by the discovery 
that he himself counted for but little in the act- 
ual business of the state, and partly by the great 
popularity which the Barmecides had won. But 
the final catastrophe was caused by a domestic 
incident as strange in its origin as it was deplor- 
able in its results. Haroun’s affection was shared 
about equally by his sister Abbasah and Jaafer, 
the Barmecide; and in order that he might en- 
joy in unconstrained freedom the society of both, 
he conceived the plan of uniting the couple in 
marriage. His pride, however, could not brook 
the idea of the sister of a caliph marrying a 
subordinate official, even though that official was 
Jaafer ; and he exacted a solemn promise from 
both that they would never meet except in his 
presence, and that their union should be a merely 
nominal one. In accordance with his promise, 
Jaafer avoided taking notice of the princess; 
but upon her the accomplished young Persian 
made a profound impression, and at length, by 
bribes and threats, she prevailed upon Jaafer’s 
mother to bring them together, and the old lady 
contrived to introduce her to Jaafer as a certain 
slave-girl procured by her for him, with the de- 
scription of whose beauty and accomplishments 
she had already inflamed his passions. ‘ When 
the morning broke, and Jaafer, recovering from 
the effects of the wine with which his mother 
had plied him, recognized Abbasah, he was seized 
with consternation, and reproached her with 
having ruined them both. However, the only 
' thing now was to keep the secret. But their in- 
timacy continued, and Abbasah bore two sons. 
As soon as they passed out of infancy the boys 
were sent to Mecca to be educated, and to be 
kept out of the way of the Caliph.” 

Now it happened that this unfortunate in- 
trigue was revealed to Haroun by his wife, 
Zobeideh, just at the time when, for other rea- 
sons, he was becoming alienated from the Bar- 
mecides; and the horrible story which follows 
shows the character of “the good Caliph” ina 
somewhat unexpected light : 


“Going out of Zobeideh’s presence, he called for 
his chief executioner, Mesrtr, and said, in a hard- 
hearted, pitiless tone, ‘ Mesrur, to-night, when it is 
dark, bring me ten masons and two servants.’ . 
Mesrur obeyed the order, and brought at the ap- 
pointed time the unlucky workmen after dark, when 
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Alraschid rose up and preceded them to the private 
apartments of his sister, where he found her, and 
discovered the condition she was in. Without speak- 
ing one word to her, he ordered the servants to kill 
her, shut her up in a large box, and bury her, just as 
she was, under the floor of her own room. When 
she was dead, and the body placed in the chest, he 
locked it, took the key, and made the workmen dig 
down under the floor till they came to the water. 
Then he said: ‘That will do. Let the box down, 
and put the earth over it.’ They did so, smoothed 
the soil, and left the floor as it was before, the Caliph 
sitting on a chair all the time and looking on. When 
they had finished, he turned them all out, locked up 
the door, and came away, taking the key with him. 
Then he turned to Mesrur, and said, ‘Take these 
people and give them their hire.’ Mesrur, knowing 
what was meant, put them all into sacks, sewed 
them up with heavy weights inside, and threw them 
into the Tigris. The Caliph then gave him the key 
of the house, and told him to keep it until he asked 
for it, and to go and set up a Turkish tent in the 
middle of the palace: this he did, and the Caliph 
entered it before dawn, no one knowing what his 
intentions were. It was on a Thursday morning, 
and he sat there holding his council. Now Thurs- 
day was Jaafer’s cavalcade-day. Presently he said, 
‘Mesrur, do not go far away from me.’ Then the 
people came in and saluted him, and sat in their 
respective places, and Jaafer came too, and Haroun 
received him with the greatest cordiality, and wel- 
comed him, and smiled upon him, and laughed and 
joked with him, and he sat next the Caliph. Jaafer 
then brought out the letters he had received from 
various quarters, and the Caliph listened to them, 
and decided upon all the petitions and claims, etc., 
which they contained. Then Jaafer asked to be 
allowed to leave for Khorassan that day, and the 
Caliph called for the astrologer, who was sitting 
near, and asked him what o’clock it was. ‘ Half- 
past nine o’clock,’ answered the astrologer, and took 
the altitude of the sun for him; and Alraschid reck- 
oned it up himself, and looked in his ‘ Nautical 
Almanac,’ and said: ‘To-day, my brother, is an un- 
lucky one for you, and this is an unlucky hour, and 
I fancy something serious is going to happen in it., 
However, stay over the Friday prayers, and go when 
the stars are more propitious ; then pass the night in 
Nahrawan, start early the next morning, and get on 
the road during the day—that is better than going 
now.’ Jaafer would not agree to what the Caliph 
said, until he had taken the astrolabe in his own 
hands from the astrologer, and had taken the alti- 
tude and reckoned it up for himself. Then he said: 
‘By Allah, you speak the truth, O Prince of the 
Faithful! I never saw a star burning more fiercely, 
or a narrower course in the zodiac than to-day.’ 
Then he went home, people of all ranks making 
much of him as he went. At last he reached his 
palace, surrounded by troops, transacted his busi- 
ness, and sent the crowds away. But he had hardly 
retired to his apartments when Alraschid sent Mesrur, 
saying: ‘Go to him at once and bring him here, and 
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say to him, “A letter has just come from Khorassan.” 
When he comes through the first door, post the sol- 
diers there ; at the second, post the slaves. Do not 
let any of his people come in with hin, but bring 
him in alone, and turn him aside to the Turkish tent 
I bade you set up yesterday, and, when he is inside, 
behead him, and bring his head to me, and do not 
acquaint any one of God’s creatures with what I 
have ordered, and do not trouble me again about it. 
If you disobey my instructions, I will have your head 
cut off, and brought to me with his. Enough! 
Begone! Hasten, before he gets word of it from 
any one else.’ Mesrtr went off and asked for an in- 
terview with Jaafer, who had just taken off his clothes 
and laid himself down to rest. On entering, he said, 
‘Sir, the Prince of the Faithful has sent me to sum- 
mon you—he was very pressing and imperious, and 
I dare not but obey him.’ ‘ But, Mesrtir,’ said Jaafer, 
‘I have only just come from his presence. What is 
the matter?’ ‘Letters from Khorassan have just 
arrived, and you must read them,’ was the reply. 
At this Jaafer felt more comfortable, and dressed 
himself and put on his sword, and went with him. 
But when he got through the first gate and saw the 
soldiers, and then through the second and saw the 
slaves, and then through the third, he turned, and 
finding none of his own attendants, and seeing that 
he was alone in the court, he blamed himself for 
coming out as he did, but it was too late to retrace 
his steps. Then Mesrtr led him to the tent, and 
made him go inside and sit down as usual; but see- 
ing no one there, he perceived that some mischief 
was brewing, and said, ‘ Mesrtr, my brother, what is 
the matter?’ ‘Iam your brother,’ answered Mesrtr, 
‘and in your house, and you ask me what’s the mat- 
ter. You know well enough—your time has come. 
The Prince of the Faithful has ordered me to cut oft 
your head and take it to him at once.’ Jaafer wept 
a little, and then began to kiss Mesritir’s hands and 
feet, and say, ‘O my brother! O Mesrtr! you 
know how good I have been to you more than to 
any of the pages or members of the household, and 
that I always did what you asked me day and night. 
You know what position I hold, and what influence 
I have with the Prince of the Faithful, and how he 
intrusts me with all his secrets. Perhaps some one 
may have traduced me to him. I have here two 
hundred thousand dinars [about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds]. I will produce them for you immedi- 
ately, if you will only let me get away from here.’ 
‘I can not do it,’ said Mesrtir. ‘Then,’ continued 
the wretched victim, ‘take me to him—set me be- 
fore him. Perchance, when his glance falls upon 
me, he will have some pity, and pardon me.’ ‘I 
can not do it,’ was the reply. ‘I dare not go back 
to him. I know there is no chance for your life, not 
the least.’ But Jaafer persisted. ‘Oh! wait a lit- 
tle ; go back to him and say, “I have done what you 
ordered” ; then listen to what he says, and come 
back and do as you like. But if you do that, and I 
am saved, I take God and the angels to witness that 
I will give you half of what I possess, and make you 
commander-in-chief of the army. I will give you 


everything.’ And he kept on weeping and implor- 
ing him, and clinging so to life, that Mesrtr said, 
‘Well, it may be managed.’ So he took off the 
sword and sword-belt, and set forty black slaves to 
guard the tent, and went to the Caliph. The latter 
was sitting down, perspiring with rage, holding a 
cane in his hand, and digging it into the ground. 
When he saw Mesrir, he said, ‘ May thy mother be 
bereaved of thee! What hast thou done in the mat- 
ter of Jaafer?’ ‘I have done what you ordered.’ 
‘Where is his head?’ ‘In the tent.’ ‘Fetch it me 
at once.’ So Mesrtr went back, and found Jaafer 
on his knees praying. He did not give him time to 
finish his prayer, but drew his sword and cut off his 
head, and took it by the beard and threw it before: 
the Prince of the Faithful, all dripping as it was with 
blood. The Caliph heaved a deep sigh, and wept 
terribly, and dug his stick in the earth after each 
word that he spoke, and gnashed his teeth on the 
walking-stick, and addressed the head, saying: ‘O 
Jaafer, did I not put you on an equality with my- 
self? O Jaafer, how have you requited me? You 
have neither observed my rights nor kept your pact 
with me. You have forgotten my bounty ; you have 
not looked to the results of actions. You have not 
reflected on the vicissitudes of fortune. You have 
not counted on the revolutions of time and the 
changes of human circumstances. O Jaafer, you 
have deceived me in my family; disgraced me be- 
fore all men. O Jaafer, you have done evil to me 
and to yourself.’ 

‘‘Haroun then sent to Medina for the two sons 
of Jaafer (who had been born to the latter by the 
Caliph’s sister, Abbasah), and had them brought in 
to the palace to him, When he saw them he ad- 
mired them very much, for they were very handsome 
lads, and he made them talk, and found they had all 
the polish of natives of Medina, and all the fluency 
and eloquence which distinguished his own—the 
Hashemi—family. Then he asked the eldest, ‘ What 
is your name, my darling?’ He said, ‘E] Hassan.’ | 
He then asked the youngest, ‘What is yours, my 
dear?’ ‘El Husein,’ replied the child. And the 
Caliph looked at them for a long time, and wept, 
and then said to them: ‘ Your beauty and innocence 
touch me. May God show no mercy to him who 
wrongs you!’ and they had no idea what he in- 
tended to do with them. Then he said to Mesritr, 
‘What have you done with the key of the room 
which I gave you to take care of?’ ‘Here it is, 
Prince of the Faithful.’ ‘Give it me,’ said Haroun. 
Then he sent for some slaves and servants, and or- 
dered them to dig a deep pit in the house of Jaafer, 
and he called Mesrtir, and ordered him to kill the 
two children, and bury them with their mother in 
that pit. And he was weeping all the time—‘So 
that I thought,’ says Mesrtr, ‘that he would have 
had pity on them; but he wiped his eyes, and bade 
those about him never mention the name of the 
Barmecides again.’ After Jaafer’s death, El Fadhl 
was summoned the same night, and imprisoned in 
one of Alraschid’s palaces. Yahya was placed under 
arrest in his own house; all their property was con- 
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fiscated, and more than a thousand of the Barmecide 
family were slain,” 


After reading this frightful story of revenge, 
it is with something like satisfaction that we 
learn that the people of Bagdad were so exas- 
perated when they heard of the deed that Haroun 
had to leave his capital; and that from that mo- 
ment his fortunes began to decline. His closing 
years were embittered by quarrels between his 
two sons El Emin and El Mamun, between whom 
he finally determined to divide his empire; and, 
at the last, instead of the warm and zealous 
friends who had cheered his youth and his 
“golden prime,” he found himself surrounded 
by suspicious and greedy partisans, who only 
waited for his eagerly-desired death in order to 
fly at each other’s throats and rend the kingdom 
asunder, The end came during an expedition 
which Haroun had undertaken in order to quell 
a revolt in Khorassan; and, with Professor Pal- 
mer’s moving description of it, we must reluc- 
tantly bring our quotations to a close: 

“ Alraschid had not proceeded far upon his way 
when he said to his aide-de-camp, Es Sabah et Ta- 
bari, ‘I do not think you will see me much longer, 
for you do not know what I feel!’ Es Sabah tried 
to reassure him, but he turned aside to rest beneath 
a tree, and bade his attendants leave him. Then he 
uncovered himself, and showed his companion a silk 
bandage with which he had bound himself about. 
‘I suffer,’ said he, ‘terribly ; but I dare not let any 
one know it, for all about me are spies from one or 
other of my sons. Mesrtir watches me on the part 
of El Mamitn, and Gabriel ibn Bakhtishou on the 
part of El Emin, and there is not one that does not 
count my breaths, and measure the time I have to 
live. To prove this to you, I will call for a horse, 
and you will see that they will bring me a sorry jade 
to make me worse ; but do not speak of this again.’ 
Es Sabah uttered a prayer that the Caliph’s life might 
be spared ; but, when the horse was brought, it turned 
out exactly as the Caliph had foretold. The latter 
_ merely gave one look at Es Sabah, and mounted 
without a word. 

“ This anecdote shows plainly how miserable 
were, after all, the latter days of the great and glo- 
rious Alraschid. Intoxicated with selfishness and 
inordinate pride, he had destroyed his best friends, 
alienated the affection of his kinsmen, and had in- 
stilled fear rather than love into the hearts of his 
subjects. He knew that his two sons were watching 
eagerly for his death, ready to rend each other like 
two dogs over his inheritance ; and the mighty Caliph, 
whose nod could shake an empire, dared not reveal 
even to his own physician the painful malady from 
which he was suffering, or ask his attendants for 
another and a better horse. 

“ During this expedition the Caliph never ceased 
to complain of his ministers, and, in spite of himself, 
to show how much he missed the clear counsels and 
the prompt action of the Barmecides. .. . 
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“On his arrival in the neighborhood of Tis, the. 
Caliph still endeavored to conceal his weakness and 
fatigue, but he grew at length so prostrate that he 
was obliged tobe carried by his attendants. His 
condition made a great commotion among all ranks 
of his army, perceiving which, Haroun insisted upon 


attempting to ride, that the soldiers might see him 


and regain confidence. Having unsuccessfully tried 
to mount first a charger, then a hack, and afterward 
an ass, he cried out: ‘ Take me back, take me back ! 
By Allah, the men are right !’ 

“Gabriel ibn Bakhtishou, his physician, tells us 
that one day he came in to the Caliph while the lat- 
ter was at Rakka and found him quite prostrate, and 
scarcely able to open his eyes or to move. Being 
asked the cause of his illness, Haroun related a 
vision he had had that night, which weighed terribly 
upon his spirits: he fancied that an arm and hand, 
which he recognized, but whose owner’s name he 
had forgotten, protruded itself from under his bed, 
and showed him some red earth, while the voice of 
some unseen person cried, ‘ This is the soil of the 
land in which you will be buried.’ Haroun asked 
the name of the country, and was told, ‘Tus.’ Ga- 
briel endeavored to assure him that it was nothing 
but a dream arising from a disordered stomach, and 
from too much pondering upon the revolted state of 
that part of his dominions, and ordered the Caliph 
rest and recreation, which soon dispelled all recol- 
lection of the unpleasant incident. 

“ But it was in the red earth of Tiis that the 
Caliph was to be buried. While engaged on this 
expedition against Rafi ibn Leith, Haroun, halting 
one day at a village in Tis, suddenly staggered to 
his feet in great excitement, but was unable to stand. 
His wives and attendants crowding round, he said to 
Bakhtishou, ‘Do you remember my vision about Tiis 
at Rakka?’ Then, slightly raising his head, he 
looked at Mesrtr, and bade him bring him some of 
the earth of the garden in which he was encamped. 
Mesrtr returned with a little of the garden soil in his 
open palm, and held it out to Alraschid, who shrieked 
out, ‘ This is the hand and arm I saw in my dream, 
and this is the self-same red earth!’ and gave way to 
uncontrollable emotion, weeping and sobbing like a 
child. 

‘While in this pitiful condition, Bashir, brother 
of the rebel leader, Rafi, was brought a prisoner into 
the camp. Alraschid ordered him to be brought into 
his presence. 

‘““<Tf I had no more time left me to live,’ said he, 
‘than would suffice to move my lips, I would say kill 
him ! 

“Then, sending for a butcher, he caused the 
prisoner to be hacked to pieces, limb from limb, 
alive, before his eyes. 

“When the horrible sentence was executed, the 
Caliph fainted away. 

“ This was the last public act of the ‘good Ha- 
roun Alraschid !’ 

“On coming to himself, he knew that his last 
hour was quickly drawing nigh, and bade his attend- 
ants dig a grave for him in the house in which he 
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was then staying, and sent for a number of readers, 
who intoned the whole of the Koran in his presence, 
all reciting together different chapters; the dying 
Caliph lying, in the mean time, in a sort of litter on 
the brink of his own grave. 

“After one of the fainting-fits that immediately 
preceded his death, he opened his eyes, and, looking 
toward his vizier, he said, ‘O Fadhl !— 


‘¢ ¢ And has the time I dreaded come at last ? 
Ay, all men’s eyes are staring now on me; 
Those pity me who envied in times past. 
Let us be patient ; what will be, will be! 
I weep for friends I loved in times of yore, 
For fleeting joys that come again no more!’ 


> 


“During his last moments he called for a thick 
blanket, and insisted upon Sahl ibn Séid, the attend- 
ant who was watching by him, being covered with 
it. Presently a paroxysm of pain supervened, and 
Sahl jumped up; but the Caliph bade him lie down 
again, and would not allow him to wait upon him. 
Presently he called out, ‘Where are you, Sahl?’ 
The other answered: ‘ Here; but, though I am re- 
clining, my heart will not let me rest while the Prince 
of the Faithful is suffering so much.’ At this Alras- 
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chid burst out into a hearty langh—‘ Sahl,’ said he, 
‘remember in a moment like this what the poet has 
said : 
‘« “Descended from a race so great, 
I firmly bear the hardest fate.’ 


“This was his last effort, and shortly after he 
breathed his last in the presence of El Fadhl, his 
vizier, Mesrtir, his chief executioner and constant 
attendant, and one or two other members of his 
court,” 


Surely, in view of all this, the reader will jus- 
tify us in saying that no story could demonstrate 
more strikingly than that of the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid the verity of the old adage that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Professor Palmer, in- 
deed, has done more than this. He has shown 
that history can be rendered more fascinating 
than even the most fascinating of romances; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that his little book 
is the freshest and most entertaining contribution 
to the literature of biography that has been made 
in many years. 





THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD AS A NOVELIST. 


fe is narrated by one of the biographers of 
Fox, that, after playing at Almack’s for 
twenty-two hours without intermission, he rose 
from the table a loser to the tune of eleven thou- 
sand pounds. The fashionable gamblers of that 
negligent time were accustomed to find them- 
selves occasionally on the side supposed to be 
agreeable to Cato; and to all of them in turn, as 
they staggered homeward in the dawn with empty 
pockets, might have been applied the line in the 
“Fasti”’: 


“Inde domum redeunt, sub prima crepuscula mesti.” 


But the losses of Fox had been so enormous on 
this occasion, that his friends feared lest he should 
be prompted to some desperate act. Accord- 
ingly, they betook themselves to his house, and, 
unseasonable as was the hour, brushed the ser- 
vants aside, and insisted on forcing their way 
into his presence. They found him prone upon 
the hearth-rug, leaning upon his elbow, reading 
a chapter in Herodotus. An anecdote of a some- 
what similar character is recorded of Rossini, on 
the night “Il Barbiere” was first produced at the 
Teatro Apollo, in Rome. It was mercilessly /is- 
chiato, or, aS we say in our ruder vernacular, 
damned. The artistes engaged in the perform- 
ance, finding at its close that the composer did 
not make his appearance in the green-room, an- 


ticipated the worst, and talked of dragging the 
Tiber. Before doing so, however, they repaired 
to Rossini’s apartments. He was in bed, and 
fast asleep. 

In the spring of last year a statesman, who 
was considered by most men of education and 
experience to have conducted the affairs of the 
British Empire with patriotism and wisdom, was 
suddenly hurled from power. Many doubtless 
fancied that the vanquished minister must have 
experienced a sharp shock of chagrin ; and though 
he retired in silence and betook himself to Hugh- 
enden as quietly as Cincinnatus. to his Sabine 
farm, they concluded that he was only acting 
upon the principle he once expounded in the 
House of Commons, “I make it a point never to 
complain,” and were utterly unable to persuade 
themselves that the dethroned statesman was 
not nursing in solitude a secret wound. They 
are better informed now. He was writing “ En- 
dymion.” 

The active politician who in these capricious 
days has nothing better to fall back upon, in mo- 
ments of personal discomfiture, than the fumes 
of envy or the pangs of regret, is deeply to be 
commiserated. A neighboring nation, which, 
precisely because the structure of its society is 
more democratic than our own, is visited by more 
frequent convulsions and sharper vicissitudes, 
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drove Guizot from Paris, only to transport him 
afresh to the Elysian Fields of historical specula- 
tion. When acombination of popular discontent 
and royal displeasure drove Clarendon from pow- 
er, the illustrious Chancellor found in the com- 
position of his immortal History that peace which 
even gratified ambition can not give, and a con- 
solation, under the bitterest reverses, exceeding 
great. 

Macaulay has observed that the man who is 
fitted to shine equally in the sphere of politics 
and of literature, and deliberately elects to dedi- 
cate his energies to politics, gives proof of in- 
sanity. The observation is just ; and, were ordi- 
nary ambition and the common estimate of dis- 
tinction of finer fiber than they are, no one would 
dream of contesting its correctness. But, when 
the contrast is drawn thus sharply between the 
politician and the man of letters, one feels in- 
clined to ask, as Canning asked his doctor, when 
the latter assured him that by forty every man is 
either a physician or a fool, “May not a man 
possibly be both?” In the days of Athenian 
greatness, a man who was only a thinker, or only 
a poet, would have been regarded with as much 
disdain as is lavished by Eton boys on a fellow 
who is only a “sap.” “If I live ten years long- 
er,’ wrote Byron, on the eve of setting out for 
Greece in 1823, “you will see that it is not over 
with me. I don’t mean in literature, for that is 
nothing.” The “nothing” was, of course, a 
jJacon de parler ; but it serves to show how in- 
adequate that great spirit, as the author of “ En- 
dymion”’ once termed him, regarded even the 
loftiest and profoundest meditation when unac- 
companied by action. Both are indispensable 
to the completion and perfection of what Lamen- 
nais, with his usual delicate felicity, described as 
“la belle vie,” * and all the greater minds have 
felt it. We can not conceive Homer perpetually 
pottering over hexameters before a comfortable 
fire, or eternally concocting sonnets in a garden 
protected from every stormy wind. A®schylus 
fought at Marathon, at Salamis, at Platea, and 
drank in upon the battle-field the elevated senti- 
ments of patriotism that still breathe and burn 
in his pages. It would have been strange if 
Euripides, born on the very day that saw the 
annihilation of the Persian fleet, and who was 
trained with peculiar care in gymnastic exercises, 
had been contented with the production of tra- 
gedies, however superlative their merits. Some 
have asserted that Sophocles exhibited no taste 
for active life; but he held a command in the 


* Indeed, Lamennais was still more exacting; for 
here is the passage from which the above phrase is cited : 
‘¢]T] manque toujours quelque chose a la belle vie, qui ne 
finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’échafaud, ou en 
prison.” 
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Samian war. Dante, so long as domestic faction 
left him liberty of choice, devoted himself with 
so much zeal to the political service of Florence, 
that, when it was suggested he should go on a 
certain embassy, he used the memorable words 
—‘“If I go, who will stay ? Yet if I stay, who will 
go?” Nor can there be any doubt that, if a 
poet had been brought before Dante, who, offered 
the chance of action, as every citizen is offered 
it that lives in a free community, had shrunk 
from it, he would have placed him in that con- 
temptuous circle of hell where he places Pietro 
Morone. Morone was a hermit, who, by reason 
of his reputed piety, was elected Pope under 
the title of Celestin V, and who preferred to 
return to his hermitage.: In the “ Divina Com- 
media ”’ he is thus scornfully alluded to: 


“.. . Vidi l’ ombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.” 


Even in the estimation of the spotless but sub- 
lime Dante, to prefer a hermitage to a throne 
was an act of vileness. The life of Chaucer was 
an unbroken series of public services. He was a 
soldier, an ambassador, and an official servant 
of the Crown. He fought in the French wars 
under Edward III, and the tradition runs that it 
was during his diplomatic mission to Genoa that 
he heard from the lips of Petrarch, himself the 
busiest of politicians and the most energetic of 
ambassadors, the touching story of the patient 
Griselda. Even the poets’ poet, as he has been 
called, the gentle Spenser, the friend of Sidney 
and of Raleigh, combined with the composition 
of “ The Faery Queen ” the duty of Secretary to 
the Queen’s deputy in Ireland; and his zeal as 
a public servant was rewarded with the grant of 
an estate of three thousand acres in the county 
of Cork. There he wrote his “‘ View of Ireland,” 
still as fresh and as true as on the day it was 
written, and there the lineal ancestors of the Land 
League “boycotted” the poet by burning his 
house to the ground, and leaving his youngest 
child to perish in the flames. Lope de Vega, the 
chief ornament of the Spanish stage, was dedi- 
cated by his parents to the service of the Church, 
but he was evidently of opinion that Heaven 
might wait; for, though later in life he donned 
the habit of Saint Francis, and at the age of 
seventy-three administered to himself so severe 
a scourging with the discipline that the walls of 
his cells were bespattered with his blood, he had 
previously served as a soldier against the Portu- 
guese, and as a sailor against the English, in the 
expedition of the Invincible Armada. He had 
lampooned several distinguished persons, and run 
one of them through the body by way of satis- 
faction, to say nothing of his having written at 
the highest computation eighteen hundred, and 
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on the lowest, fifteen hundred dramas. Calderon, 
who had already achieved considerable poetic 
distinction both at Salamanca and Madrid, at the 
age of twenty-four voluntarily entered the army, 
and conducted himself with valor both in Italy 
and the Netherlands. Camoens lost an eye in a 
naval engagement with the Moors in the Straits 
of Gibraltar; and his own life was almost as epic 
as his “ Lusiad.” Milton was not only the friend 
but the adjutant of Cromwell; a violent and in- 
cessant politician; nor did he dedicate himself 
unreservedly to the composition of “ Paradise 
Lost,” until, having “fallen on evil times,” he 
could no longer serve his country. Byron, as 
we have seen, was not content merely to write 
of Italy or to sing of Greece. He plotted for the 
one, and he perished for the other. Even the 
airy Shelley suspended his communing with the 
clouds to scatter seditious pamphlets in Ireland, 
and interrupted his dialogues with the Ausonian 
sea to conspire with Carbonari, and to promote 
the cause of Italian liberation. Clearly, none of 
these primary spirits kept perpetually mewling and 
puking in the Muse’s arms. They were men of 
action as well as men of thought and sensibility. 
They were esprz¢s fins ; but they were likewise 
esprits forts. To find poets who were only 
poets, we must search for examples in a less 
elevated sphere; the elegant:Gray, the correct 
Pope, the blameless Wordsworth. Goethe is the 
one seeming exception; and he is the one excep- 
tion that proves the rule. His indifference, more 
affected than real, to the political fortunes of his 
country during the period of its bitterest trial, is 
an eternal stigma upon his genius; and his at- 
tempt to erect his unworthy conduct into a law 
of life for men of letters raises a strong suspi- 
cion that he was conscious of its perversity. In 
any case, it is in vain that minor men of literary 
genius would shelter themselves behind a prin- 
ciple he failed to justify by his argument, or to 
ennoble by his conduct. 

This, then, we may take as established, that 
the men of the most piercing imagination and 
the most far-reaching utterance, the sweet, strong, 
sensitive singers themselves, whom a mawkish 
generation has conceived as segregated from their 
kind, wrapped up in cotton-wool, and saved from 
conflict and contact with their kind, can neither 
silence their conscience nor satisfy their genius, 
until they have supplemented the versatility of 
their fancy by the vigor of their conduct, and, 
having delighted the world, have in some degree 
controlled it too. That a man may be a writer, 
and nothing more, and yet establish a claim upon 
the remembrance of posterity, need not be de- 
nied. But the greatest writers of all have been 
as inevitably compelled to action by the constitu- 
tion of their minds as a bird that sings is also 


compelled to fly; and solid greatness is attained 
only by the thinker who has at least given some 
earnest that his will is as strong as his under- 
standing. 

But, if it be true that for “ Za belle vie”’ even 
a brilliant brain must press into its service, in 
some way and at some time or another, a prompt 
and intrepid hand, and that even a poet who is 
only a poet is only half a man, what shall we 
say of politicians who are politicians and nothing 
more? The palace of oblivion is crammed with 
the lumber of their exploits. They come like 
shadows, so depart. Who was Sir Robert Wal- 
pole? Who was Lord Shelburne? Who was 
Lord Liverpool? They are the damaged antiqui- 
ties of the political curio, the obsolete materials 
of the Parliamentary Dryasdust. Canning is fad- 
ing into infinite space, and is remembered mostly 
for the contrast between his modest origin and 
his brilliant end. Earl Russell—if we did not 
say Earl Russell, we might be supposed to be 
speaking of somebody else—is dead and buried, 
and Palmerston is dying. Peel survives in dumb 
show ; in marble and inscriptions which even in 
our corroding climate are not being obliterated 
as fast as the dubious triumphs they record. In 
“Endymion ” another Prime Minister, Lord Go- 
derich — how many people of this generation 
know his name P—is described as an “ embar- 
rassed phantom.” But of one and all of these 
illiterate rulers it may be said with equal truth, 
that they were embarrassed once, and they are 
phantoms now. .They are phantoms, guza carent 
vate sacro. No one else would dream of chant- 
ing their achievements ; and the only vates sacrz 
who could have saved them from forgetfulness 
were themselves. 

Mr. Disraeli was a man of letters before he 
was a politician ; and Lord Beaconsfield has re- 
mained a man of letters after politics have given 
him all the honors they can confer. In the gen- 
eral preface to his collected works he refers with 
candid and touching simplicity to the earliest in- 
vention of his boyhood. But, though he depre- 
cates the faults of his first-born, he has never 
disowned it, and the author of “ Endymion ” is 
but the maturer parent of “ Vivian Grey.” To 
borrow a phrase of Schiller, Lord Beaconsfield 
has always held his youth in reverence. The 
child was, in his case, truly the father of the 
man; and his days have been “linked each to 
each”’ by a chain of consistent continuity. He 
did not use his successes as an author as mere 
stepping-stones to political distinction, nor did 
he kick away the ladder of literature by which 
he had mounted. Rather he drew it up after 
him, so that it might serve to raise and again 
accompany him to fresh heights of honor and — 
usefulness. Never was there any career which 
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so thoroughly satisfied the Horatian require- 
ment 
: “. .. servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


What he did at twenty-five he is doing at seven- 
ty-five, only doing it better. Vivian Grey “ panted 
for a Senate.” The Prime Minister of England 
panted fora study. In the closing sentences of 
“ Coningsby,” the author tells us that “the youth 
of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” In his 
youth he accepted that trust, and worked at it 
with ardent will. So much of his youth yet re- 
mains to him, that he is working at it still. “ Ac- 
tion,” says the general in “ Lothair,” “ may not 
always bring happiness; but there is no happi- 
ness without action.” If we turn to “ Endymi- 
on,” we read on almost every page the wise 
inculcation of the same truth, yet blent with 
tenderness for “the heights of Meillerie.” There 
never was so harmonious and homogeneous a 
career. From the very first this man “ saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole.’’ He started with 
the conviction (might we not almost call it the 
instinct ?) that life—real, full, complete life — 


' should be divided, though without antagonism, 


between thought and action, between imagina- 
tion and practice, between letters and politics, 
between the illimitable realms of fancy and the 
definite boundaries of a senate, between the se- 
rious recreation of the novelist and the fascinat- 
ing responsibilities of the statesman. What he 
saw he did. What he resolved he has accom- 
plished. He sketched the outlines of a rounded 
and complete career; and then he proceeded to 
fill it in with himself—his own features, his own 
life, his own successes. It is given to few men 
to descry the promised land, and then to enter it. 

The self-interested prejudices of the vulgar 
are not easily eradicated ; and one of. the com- 
monplace tenets of mediocrity is that a man who 
has genius is not likely to be a practical person, 
and that the gift of imagination is incompatible 
with a clear understanding and a dexterous 
management of life. Of this presumptuous the- 
ory we will only observe that it is one of the 
consolations of stupid people, and one, of which, 
by reason of their stupidity, they are never likely 
to be deprived. “Show mea fiddler, and I will 
show you a fool,” is an observation that was 
doubtless made originally by some one who did 
not play the fiddle, but against whose folly we 
have no guarantee. That a man should have 
exceptional merits of his own and other people’s 
as well, is an outrage upon human nature, which 
can be effectively remedied, and properly resent- 
ed, only by a summary and commodious proverb. 

Yet we should like to ask the persons that 
hold the “ fool-fiddler” theory, How comes it 


that Lord Beaconsfield, who has for more than 
half a century diverted the world with the airiness 
of his invention, the shimmer of his wit, the origi- 
nality of his ideas, and all the thousand and one 
resources of fresh and frolic genius, is trans- 
formed, when he approaches the business of life 
and the functions of government, into the most 
hard-headed statesman of his time; indeed, one 
so resolute in the cold clearness of his views, and 
so stubborn in the office of marking the just ends 
of action, and finding appropriate means for those 
ends, that he has been a thousand times re- 
proached by his inconsequent critics with being 
too practical in his views, too deferential to facts, 
too devoid of what they are pleased to call sym- 
pathy, benevolence, and enthusiasm ; in a word, 
with being all head and no heart ? 

The answer to the question is eminently in- 
structive. The author of “ Endymion” has, all - 
through life, rendered to Fancy the things that 
are Fancy’s, and to Fact the things that are 
Fact’s. He is a genuine man of letters, and yet 
a genuine statesman. A notable man of action, 
he is equally a notable man of imagination. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, who always writes with penetra- 
tion, but who, like the rest of mankind, is, per- 
haps, not free from the subtile bias which springs 
from one’s own idiosyncrasy, concludes a bright, 
pungent, and not inappreciative article upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels, with the inquiry, “ May one not 
lament the degradation of a promising novelist 
into a Prime Minister?” As, at the commence- 
ment of his criticism, Mr. Stephen confesses that 
he would rather have written Gray’s “ Elegy” than 
stormed the heights of Abraham, would rather 
have been Voltaire than Frederick the Great, may 
we not ourselves ask a question, and inquire 
whether the lament and the sense of degradation 
in this instance do not proceed from a mere indi- 
vidual taste, which, however high, refined, or de- 
serving of consideration, can not be accepted as 
auniversal standard of Nature? This particular — 
individual taste is not uncommon, perhaps, among 
men of letters. We have heard a story told of a 
brilliant dinner at the house of the late Earl Stan- 
hope, at which Dickens and Mr. Disraeli were 
present, and from which Dickens went away, 
saying sorrowfully to a friend, “ What a pity 
politics should have robbed literature of such a 
man!” The observation, as far as it contains a 
lament, has already been answered. But the joint 
testimony of Dickens and Mr. Leslie Stephen is 
valuable as showing that both of them, men of 
letters par excellence, and cultivating literature 
with a jealous exclusiveness, recognize Mr. Dis- 
raeli as “ un des nitres.” 

How strongly Mr. Stephen feels this, he shows 
again and again. “ Mr. Disraeli’s talents for en- 
tertaining fiction,” writes Mr. Stephen, ‘“ may not, 
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indeed, have been altogether wasted in his official 
career; but he at least may pardon admirers of 
his writings, who regret that he should have 
squandered powers of imagination, capable of 
true creative work, upon that alternation of truck- 
ling and blustering which is called governing the 
country.” Without stopping to challenge this 
description of representative government, and 
contenting ourselves simply with the remark that 
the country must be governed somehow and by 
somebody, we may accept this tribute of literary 
praise from a most competent literary critic, who, 
in another place, thus expresses himself on the 
same subject: “ ‘Coningsby’ wants little but a 
greater absence of purpose to be a first-rate novel. 
If Mr. Disraeli had confined himself to the merely 
artistic point of view, he might have drawn a pic- 
ture of political society worthy of comparison with 
‘Vanity Fair.’”” Greater praise than this it would 
be difficult to bestow. If a hostile critic—as far 
as a critic can be spoken of as hostile who strives 
to be impartial and discriminating—and a critic 
whose authority is confessedly not slight, is de- 
liberately of opinion that Mr. Disraeli only re- 
quired more concentration of purpose, in other 
words, only needed to remain a mere novelist, 
and not become Prime Minister, to attain excel- 
lence in his art equal to that displayed by one of 
its greatest masters, the most zealous admirers 
of Lord Beaconsfield ought surely to be satisfied. 

For our part, we agree with Mr. Leslie Stephen 
that ‘ Coningsby,” brilliant and original as it is, 
is not a work of art equal to “ Vanity Fair.” But, 
then, we must not lose sight of the fact that, while 
a critic so competent and so little indulgent is of 
opinion that the author might have made it so 
had he devoted himself exclusively to letters and 
written exclusively as an artist, and in no degree 
as a politician, the person, we presume, does not 
live who would suggest that Thackeray, even if 
he had never written a line, could have become 
Prime Minister. And surely even the most book- 
ish of book-men will allow that it is a greater 
achievement to have written “Contarini Flem- 
ing,” “Coningsby,” and ‘‘ Sybil,” and to have had 
an active career of the utmost distinction, than to 
have written “ Vanity Fair,” ‘ Pendennis,” and 
the ‘“‘Newcomes,” and to have had no active 
career at all. Men of letters, we fear, are prone 
to over-estimate the importance of literature, and 
to fall too readily into the “nothing like leather”’ 
vein. There are some literary achievements, no 
doubt, of so high an order that it is difficult to 
refuse them precedence over the most resound- 
ing actions; and, when Mr. Leslie Stephen says 
that he would rather have written “ Hamlet ” than 
defeated the Spanish Armada, or “ Paradise Lost”’ 
than turned out the Long Parliament, the incli- 
nation of most men will be to agree with him. 


But, when we descend from “ Hamlet’ to lower 
ground, and most of all when we confine our 
survey to the region of prose romance, then it is 
we feel the claims of the man of action over the 
man of the pen to grow in force. Novels have 
an ugly knack of becoming obsolete; and the 
story-teller who delights one generation bores the 
next. Novelists may well say to each other: 


‘* Omnes eodem cogimur ; serius, ocius, 
Sors exitura.” 


Oblivion steals upon them all at last. Other 
times, other tastes, other novels. <A novel, to be 
successful, must be too particular, too suited to 
its own time, and therefore too little universal, to 
last. The difference, therefore, between the nov- 
elist of the highest sort and the novelist of the 
next highest sort, is only a difference of degree ; 
and, far from being able to allow that it is a 
“degradation” to be the author of “ Coningsby ” 
and Prime Minister of England, as compared 
with being only the author of “ Vanity Fair,” we 
submit that the increase in distinction is immense. 
And this is why, laboring to be judicial and to 
assign equal rights to literature and to action, 
and looking round for the person who, during 
the last half-century, has united the two in the 
most remarkable degree, we think people would 
be driven to the conclusion that, on the whole, 
Lord Beaconsfield is the most considerable Eng- 
lishman since Byron died.* 

This necessary distinction once made and 
kept in mind between men who only write and 
men who write and act also, it will of course be 
granted that, separating the novelist from the 
politician, the author of “ Endymion” from the 
author of ‘“ Household Suffrage,”’ a critic can 
confer upon Lord Beaconsfield no such eminence 
as that which has just been conceded him. There 
are living men of letters, and till recently there 
were living novelists, who must be held to take 
precedence of him. But his novels possess this 
conspicuous merit, that, though in the best of 
them pure artistic adequacy is sacrificed to po- 
litical or social purpose, they are novels like no 
other novels, before or since. They are striking- 
ly, and above all things, original, and they bear 
the impress of the author’s idiosyncrasy. For it 
is not that the writer of them said to himself, 
“How shall I write?” or ‘“ What shall I write?” 
That was dictated to him by his own instinct, - 
by his own nature, by the bent and determina- 
tion of his own genius. Misleading as they are 
to a stupid or commonplace explorer, they throw 
a world of light upon the political career and 


* Macaulay speaks of Byron as the most celebrated 
Englishman of the nineteenth century ; and, where the 
judges are men, and not mere bookworms, that decision 
is still thought to hold good. 
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conduct of the author. So readily do they lend 
themselves to this process, that they have afford- 
ed, and still afford, an inexhaustible store of ma- 
terial to the malignant and the dull, who, taking 
the imaginative for the actual, the playful for the 
serious, the satirical for the ethical, have a thou- 
sand times succeeded, no doubt to their own 
satisfaction, in showing the author, from his own 
pages, to be the most cynical and detestable of 
his kind. Another “ Dunciad” would have to 
be written, if justice were to be done to the lu- 
cubrations of these persons. Perhaps, however, 
it is unnecessary ; for they have themselves am- 
ply demonstrated to what race they belong. The 
only valuable things in their criticisms are the 
quotations from the volumes whose author they 
would fain malign. So stupid are they, that they 
do not perceive they are pelting a rich mountain 
with its own nuggets. 

The first demand everybody makes upon a 
novelist is that he should not be dull. He must 
amuse, or he has failed. The novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield are amusing. They amused when 
they first appeared, and they amuse still. No 
doubt, “ Vivian Grey” is longsome and occa- 
sionally tedious ; “ Contarini Fleming ” must al- 
ways be more or less caviare to the multitude ; 
portions of “Tancred”’ could be dispensed with, 


even by an intelligent reader; and the descrip-. 


tion of the tournament in “ Endymion,” though 
done with a light hand, rather too strongly re- 
calls the padding of inferior writers. Al/guando 
dormitat ; but, it must be added, the naps are 
few and short. “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and 
“Tancred”’ are all obviously written with a 
moral purpose; and for a novelist to write with 
a moral, and more especially with an ethico-po- 
litical purpose, is to venture upon a very risky 
experiment. In each instance alike, Lord Bea- 
consfield ran the risk, and triumphed over it. 
How did he manage this? We wonder the 
secret should have escaped the commonest ob- 
server. That it should have eluded the vigilance 
of critics who talk about art, is indeed surpris- 
ing. For it was by dint of art, and very con- 
summate art, that the novelist succeeded where 
want of art would have indeed been fatal. But 
the art was essentially his own, because the diffi- 
culty to be overcome was one of his own creat- 
ing, was entirely new, and had not been grappled 
with before. A lady is reported to have said of 
“ Lothair,” “I assure you it is not political ; it is 
most amusing.” This #aive observation of a 
very ordinary person is worth volumes of criti- 
cism. If any one thinks it is easy to write a po- 
litical novel that shall divert the whole world, the 
answer is, “ Let him try.” If he succeeds, his 
success will be considerable from more points of 
view than one. At the present moment there 


prevails among the general public the keenest 
interest in politics, and the passion for novel- 
reading is unabated. In this instance, indeed— 


‘‘Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” 


A good political novel means fame and emolu- 
ment; but, in acquiring them from this source, 
the author of ‘“‘ Endymion ” stands alone. 

The fact will surprise no one who has prop- 
erly considered the matter, and who has seriously 
and scrutinizingly asked what are the qualities 
indispensable to success. First of all, a man 
must have imagination, and imagination of no 
mean order. We believe the House of Commons 
contains some six hundred and fifty-two gentle- , 
men, the majority of them being men of excellent 
education, some of them men of great gifts, and 
nearly all of them men of wide experience. In 
one sense, they are supposed to be the pick of 
the nation. Among these six hundred and fifty- 
two conspicuous individuals, can a single one be 
named who could, with any regard for fact, be 
called a man of real imagination? Let us go up 
to the House of Lords and look for the same 
rara avzs among its some five hundred peers. 
We find but three. Everybody can name them. 
They are Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Lytton, and 
Lord Houghton. 

The fact will perhaps seem curious, but it is 
also eminently instructive, and to our present 
purpose peculiarly pertinent. Among upward 
of eleven hundred legislators, we discover only 
three persons who possess the gift which is a 
sine gua non for the writing of a political novel 
worth reading. But the search was more neces- 
sary than may at first sight appear. For it is 
scarcely more correct to say that the possession 
of imagination of no mean order is indispensable 
for the production of a capital political novel, 
than it is to add that a thorough and most inti- 
mate knowledge of English political life, at first 
hand, and by personal experience, is equally in- 
dispensable. Of the three men we have named 
as having the necessary imagination, Lord Lytton 
is, by the circumstances of his career, destitute 
of the necessary experience, while Lord Hough- 
ton has never held any high political office. So 
that the conclusion we reach is almost, if not 
actually, this: not only that Lord Beaconsfield is 
the only person who has written satisfactory and 
successful political novels, but the only person 
who, by the very conditions of the case, could 
have written them. Imagination, as we have 
seen, such a writer must have. But he must 
likewise command personal political experience 
of an intimate sort, and stretching over a con- 
siderable period of time; and it is difficult to be- 
lieve that this could be commanded by any one 
who had not been in Parliament for years, and 
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traversed all the long and often tedious road that 
conducts from the position of a private member 
to that of Prime Minister, from the insecurity of 
a seat in the House of Commons to the stability 
of a peerage. 

It will thus appear plain to every one that 
the novels of Lord Beaconsfield are an integral 
portion of himself, the most vivid and vital ex- 
pression alike of the man of letters and of the 
politician, of the man of thought and the man of 
action, of the novelist who is also a most dexter- 
ous artist and the orator and administrator who, 
thanks to his own intellect, force of character, 
and indomitable will, became Prime Minister of 
England. They are not “a thing apart” from 
him; and, if they are not his “ whole existence,” 
they have reflected and embodied his whole ex- 
istence. They are the productions of the man 
of imagination, and of the man of action and ex- 
perience, who also happens—and upon this, too, 
much might be said, if space were not running 
short—to be a man of infinite wit, and experi- 
enced in all the ways of the society of his time. 

But what of “Endymion”? Toward the 
close of “Childe Harold,” Byron asks : 


‘But where is he, the pilgrim of my song?” 


And the answer is: 


“* Methinks he cometh late and tarries long.” 


If the lowly critic may for a moment borrow 
his excuse from the majesty of verse, this too 
must be our apology ; adding the lines that fol- 
low, surely of singular appropriateness : 


‘* His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
And he himself as nothing—if he was 
Aught but a fantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer—let that pass. 
His shadow fades away into destruction’s mass. 


Till Glory’s self is twilight.” 


We certainly have no intention of securing 
ourselves a place in the “ Dunciad ” of which we 
spoke, by asking: “ Who is Endymion ?” “ Who 
is Myra?” “Who is Lady Montfort?” Will-o’- 
the-wisps are things for fools to run after; and 
Lord Beaconsfield has written all his life with the 
profound conviction that no one writes for the 
wise alone. If there once was a sister who loved 
and believed in her brother, and who, though he 
misbeseemed not the promise of his spring, lived 
not to see him burgeon into fame, would it not 
be a clumsy and a somewhat vulgar task to dis- 
entangle reality from fancy and say, “ Here was 
or is, where all is doubly night’”’? If, perchance, 
there once was a man, in the prime of life, in the 
vigor of splendid and varied power, and who 
found, in the love of a woman whom he loved, the 
perhaps indispensable aid to his complete suc- 


cess, shall we with prying hands tear aside the 
curtain, and give name, date, and place, to spoil 
the charm of a grateful romance? Is it not 
enough to quote such a passage as the following, 
and then be silent P— 


“Lady Montfort herself had no thought but her 
husband. His happiness, his enjoyment of existence, 
his success and power in life, entirely absorbed her. 
The anxiety which she felt that in everything he 
should be master, was touching. Once looked upon 
as the most imperious of women, she would not give 
a direction on any matter without his opinion or 
sanction. One would have supposed, from what 
might be observed under their roof, that she was 
some beautiful but portionless maiden whom En- 
dymion had raised to wealth and power.” 


We should have thought this was autobio- 
graphical enough to satisfy the most curious, and 
touching enough to content the most sentimental. 
But there are some people to whom fine reserve 
means nothing. 

For the rest, we will leave “ Endymion” 
alone. Everybody has read it, and so have we. 
We have dog’s-eared it very extensively ; but, fol- 
lowing a not unconsecrated tradition in these 
pages, “ Endymion ” has served less for the text 
than the pretext of our theme. Perhaps, before 
parting with it, we may make one more short 
extract, and be pardoned its egotism. The father 
of Endymion is being spoken of : 


“He had, in his lofty days, been the author of 
more than one essay, in the most celebrated publica- 
tion of the Tories, which had commanded attention 
and obtained celebrity. Many a public man of high 
rank and reputation, and even more than one Prime 
Minister, had contributed to its famous pages ; but 
never without being paid. It was the organic law of 
this publication that gratuitous publications should 
never be admitted. And in this principle there was 
as much wisdom as pride. Celebrated statesmen 
would point with complacency to the snuff-box or the 
picture which had been purchased by their literary 
labor, and there was more than one bracelet on the 
arm of Mrs. Ferrars, and more than one jenet in her 
stable, which had been the reward of a profound or 
a slashing article by William.” 


“Endymion” is the latest, we trust not the 
last, of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. It is different 
from the rest of them in many respects, but in 
many ways, withal, strikingly akin to them. It 
is very wise, and yet very young. Experience 
ripens, but imagination grows not old. One 
thing especially we have noted concerning “ En- 
dymion.” People whom, perhaps, it would be 
unfair to describe as dull, but whom no one 
would think of calling brilliant, have found it 
dull. Interesting people have found it inter- | 
esting. 

Quarterly Review. 


RUSKINIANA, 


RUSKINIANA. 


A Pla those who desire to perfect and vivify their 
acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin, the collec- 
tion of his Letters recently made by one of his 
Oxford pupils,* will prove not only a rich treat 
but quite indispensable. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of “Modern Painters,” there is no other of 
his works which, taken singly, contains so much 
of what is distinctive and essential in his art- 
teaching; while its value as biography is simply 
inestimable. Never before, perhaps, during the 
lifetime of their writer, has such a collection been 
made; and the policy of it is amply vindicated in 
this instance by a preface in which, at the re- 
quest of his editor, Mr. Ruskin explains the value 
which he sets upon the book “in relation to his 
other and more connected work.” 

This preface is so eminently characteristic of 
the author in its frank and uncompromising ego- 
tism, that we must make room for portions of it 
here—the more particularly as in it, with his cus- 
tomary lucidity, Mr. Ruskin points out what are 
the special and peculiar merits of the book. 
Premising, in the first place, that he is resolved 
to pay several extremely fine compliments to 
himself upon the quality of its contents, he ex- 
plains how “here in Rouen, where I thought 
nothing could possibly have kept me from draw- 
ing all I could of the remnants of the old town, 
I find myself, instead, lying in bed in the morn- 
ing, reading these remnants of my old self—and 
that with much contentment and thankful ap- 
plause. . . . For,” he adds, “here are a series of 
letters ranging over a period of, broadly, forty 
years of my life; most of them written hastily, 
and all in hours snatched from heavier work : 
and in the entire mass of them there is not a 
word I wish to change, not a statement I have 
to retract, and, I believe, few pieces of advice 
which the reader will not find it for his good to 
act upon.” Further on he declares, with a 
solemnity of conviction which is, to say the least, 
impressive, that, “whether I am spared to put 
into act anything here designed for my country’s 
help, or am shielded by death from the sight of 
her remediless sorrow, I have already done for 
her as much service as she has will to receive, 
by laying before her facts vital to her existence, 
and unalterable by her power, in words of which 
not one has been warped by interest nor weak- 


* Arrows of the Chace. Being a Collection of Scat- 
tered Letters published chiefly in the Daily Newspapers, 
1840-1880. By John Ruskin, LL. D., D. C. L., and 
now edited by an Oxford Pupil. With Preface by the 
Author. Two Volumes in One. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 


ened by fear; and which are as pure from selfish 
passion as if they were spoken already out of an- 
other world.” 

Of the considerations which give a special 
value to the letters, the following (unquestionably 
just) account is given: 


“Tn the building of a large book, there are always 
places where an indulged diffuseness weakens the 
fancy, and prolonged strain subdues the energy: 
when we have time to say all we wish, we usually 
wish to say more than, enough; and there are few 
subjects we can have the pride of exhausting, with- 
out wearying the listener. But all these letters were 
written with fully provoked zeal, under strict allow- 
ance of space and time: they contain the choicest 
and most needful things I could within narrow limits 
say, out of many contending to be said; expressed 
with deliberate precision ; and recommended by the 
best art I had in illustration or emphasis. At the 
time of my life in which most of them were com- 
posed, I was fonder of metaphor and more fertile in 
simile than I am now; and I employed both with 
franker trust in the reader’s intelligence. Carefully 
chosen, they are always a powerful means of concen- 
tration ; and I could then dismiss in six words, ‘ this- 
tle-down without seeds, and bubbles without color,’ 
forms of art on which I should now perhaps spend 
half a page of analytic vituperation ; and represent, 
with a pleasant accuracy which my best methods of 
outline and exposition could now no more achieve, 
the entire system of modern plutocratic policy, under 
the luckily remembered image of the Arabian bride- 
groom, bewitched with his heels uppermost. 

“It is to be remembered also that many of the 
subjects handled can be more conveniently treated 
controversially than directly ; the answer to a single 
question may be made clearer than a statement which 
endeavors to anticipate many; and the crystalline 
vigor of a truth is often best seen in the course of its 
serene collision with a trembling and dissolving fal- 
lacy. But there is a deeper reason than any such 
accidental ones for the quality of this book. Since 
the letters cost me, as aforesaid, much trouble ; since 
they interrupted me in pleasant work which was 
usually liable to take harm by interruption ; and since 
they were likely almost, in the degree of their force, 
to be refused by the editors of the adverse journals, 
I never was tempted into writing a word for the 
public press, unless concerning matters which I had 
much at heart. And the issue is, therefore, that the 
two following volumes contain very nearly the in- 
dices of everything I have deeply cared for during 
the last forty years ; while not a few of their political 
notices relate to events of more profound historical 
importance than any others that have occurred dur- 
ing the period they cover; and it has not been an 
uneventful one.” 
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In glancing through the book, the first im- 
pression made upon the reader will probably be 
that of surprise at the number and variety of the 
interests for which Mr. Ruskin appears to have 
“deeply cared.”’ Art-topics, of course, predomi- 
nate; but even here it is the relations of Art to 
Nature and to Life that are chiefly considered, 
and there is scarcely any of that technical anal- 
ysis and disquisition which has come to be re- 
garded as the normal criticism of art. Then, as 
the editor classifies them, there are letters on 
Science, on Politics and War, on Political Econ- 
omy (a favorite subject), on the Management of 
Railways, on Servants and Houses, on Roman 
Inundations, on Education for Rich and Poor, 
on Woman’s Work and Dress, on Literary Criti- 
cism, on Charity, on the Shakespearean text, and 
on the Drama. With all the knowledge, in one 
department at least, Mr. Ruskin has scarcely any- 
thing of the temper of the specialist. His aim is 
to “see life steadily and see it whole”; and he 
has certainly succeeded in humanizing art, even 
if he has failed to convince the world that art- 
principles stand in vital relation even to such 
practical questions as wages and industrial pros- 
perity, to say nothing of their bearing upon ethics 
and the conduct of life. It is an opulent person- 
ality which the letters reveal to us—not merely a 
teeming intelligence and a fertile imagination, but 
a broad range of sympathies which make up in 
fervor for what they lack in tenderness. 

We should say, however, that our purpose in 
the present article is not so much to analyze the 
contents of the book, or to summarize its teach- 
ings, as to glean here and there such bits as will 
serve to throw light upon the character and 
method of the author, and to convey to the reader 
an idea of what viands he will find should he seek 
the ampler feast that is spread for him in the 
volumes themselves. These gleanings will al- 
most necessarily be of a somewhat random and 
discursive nature, with much variation of style 
and topic; but, even so, it can hardly be said 
that they do injustice in this respect either to Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind or to the reflection of it that is 
contained in the letters. 

Among the first letters in the volume, and 
also in chronological order, is one which was 
written in 1843 to the “Artist and Amateur’s 
Magazine,” in answer to a correspondent who 
had declared herself puzzled by the opposite 
opinions held by different critics of the works of 
Turner, and who suggested that the contradic- 
tions might possibly be “the result of extreme 
ignorance of art in the great mass of those per- 
sons who take upon themselves the office of 
critics.’ The entire letter is in the highest de- 
gree interesting, because it presents, in compen- 
dious form, the very essence of Mr. Ruskin’s 


theory of art; and the following passage contains 
what may fairly be called the pith and “ argu- 
ment” of the letter : 


“Your correspondent herself, in saying that mere 
knowledge of pictures can not qualify a man for the 
office of a critic, has touched the first source of the 
schisms of the present, and of all time, in questions 
of pictorial merit. We are overwhelmed with a tribe 
of critics who are fully imbued with every kind of 
knowledge which is useful to the picture-dealer, but 
with none that is important to the artist. They know 
where a picture as been retouched, but not where 
it ought to have been; they know if it has been in- _ 
jured, but not if the injury is to be regretted. They 
are unquestionable authorities in all matters relating 
to the panel or the canvas, to the varnish or the ve- 
hicle, while they remain in entire ignorance of that 
which the vehicle conveys. They are well acquaint- 
ed with the technical qualities of every master’s 
touch ; and, when their discrimination fails, plume 
themselves on indisputable tradition, and point tri- 
umphantly to the documents of pictorial genealogy. 
But they never go guite far enough back; they stop 
one step short of the real original ; they reach the 
human one, but never the Divine. Whatever, under 
the present system of study, the connoisseur of the 
gallery may learn or know, there is one thing he does 
not know—and that is nature. It is a pitiable thing 
to hear a man like Dr. Waagen,* about to set the seal 
of his approbation, or the brand of his reprobation, 
on all the pictures in our island, expressing his in- 
sipid astonishment on his first acquaintance with the 
sea. ‘For the frst time I understood the truth of 
their pictures (Backhuysen’s and Van de Velde’s), 
and the refined art with which, by intervening dashes 
of sunshine, near or at a distance, and ships to ant- 
mate the scene, they produce such a charming variety 
on the surface of the sea.’ For the first time !—and 
yet this gallery-bred judge, this discriminator of 
colored shreds and canvas patches, who has no idea 
how ships animate the sea, until—charged with the 
fates of the Royal Academy—he ventures his invalu- 
able person from Rotterdam to Greenwich, will walk 
up to the work of a man whose brow is hard with 
the spray of a hundred storms, and characterize it as 
‘wanting in truth of clouds and waves’! Alas for 
Art! while such judges sit enthroned on their apathy 
to the beautiful, and their ignorance of the true, and 
with a canopy of canvas between them and the sky, 
and a wall of tradition, which may not be broken 
through, concealing from them the horizon, hurl 
their darkened verdicts against the works of men 
whose night and noon have been wet with the dew 
of heaven, dwelling on the deep sea, or wandering 
among the solitary places of the earth, until they 
have ‘made the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
of them and of their souls.’ ” 


The aggressive disdain of accepted authori- 
ties, exhibited in the foregoing passage, has al- 


* Gustav Friedrich Waagen, Director of the Berlin 
Gallery from 1832 until his death in 1868. 
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ways been one of Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic 
traits; but he has even less respect for the 
“spontaneous perceptions” of heaven-born but 
untutored critics. Here is a passage from a let- 
ter which he wrote in 1857 to an Oxford official 
who had requested his views as to the proper 
training of art-students: 


“ Secondly, His critical power should be devel- 
oped by the presence around him of the best models 
into the excellence of which his knowledge permits him 
to enter. He should be encouraged, above all things, 
to form and express judgment of his own; not as if 
his judgment were of any importance as related to 
the excellence of the thing, but that both his master 
and he may know pitecisely in what state his mind 
is. He should be told of an Albert Diirer engraving: 
‘That zs good, whether you like it or not; but be 
sure to determine whether you do or do not, and 
why.’ All formal expressions of reasons for opinion, 
such as a boy could catch up and repeat, should be 
withheld like poison; and all models which are too 
good for him should be kept out of his way. Con- 
templation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the intelligence. 
A Rembrandt etching is a better example to a boy 
than a finished Titian, and a cast from a leaf than 
one of the Elgin marbles.” 


Scorn of British obtuseness appears to be one 
of the most stimulating emotions of which Mr. 
Ruskin is capable, and the two next succeeding 
quotations illustrate the verbal pyrotechnics of 
which he is capable when under its influence. 
The following is from a letter written in 1847, at 
a time when there was much newspaper clamor 
over the supposed damage to the paintings in the 
National Gallery by “ cleaning and restoration ”’: 


“IT was inclined at first to join as loudly as any 
in the hue and cry. Accustomed, as I have been, to 
look to England as the refuge of the pictorial as of 
all other distress, and to hope that, having no high 
_ art of her own, she would at least protect what she 
could not produce, and respect what she could not 
restore, I could not but look upon the attack which 
has been made upon the pictures in question as on 
the violation of a sanctuary. I had seen in Venice 
the noblest works of Veronese painted over with 
flake-white with a brush fit for tarring ships; I had 
seen in Florence Angelico’s highest inspiration rotted 
and seared into fragments of old wood, burned into 
blisters, or blotted into glutinous maps of mildew; 
I had seen in Paris Raphael restored by David and 
Vernet ; and I returned to England in the one last 
trust that, though her National Gallery was a Euro- 
pean jest, her art a shadow, and her connoisseurship 
an hypocrisy, though she neither knew how to cherish 
nor how to choose, and lay exposed to the cheats of 
every vender of old canvas—yet that such good pic- 
tures as through chance or oversight might find their 
way beneath that preposterous portico, and into those 
melancholy and miserable rooms, were at least to be 


vindicated thenceforward from the mercy of repub- 
lican, priest, or painter, safe alike from musketry, 
monkery, and manipulation,” 


The following is from a letter written in 1876 
in regard to the housing and arrangement of 
Turner’s drawings, which, he said, “need, first, 
space and proper light . . . and then proper at- 
tendance—that is to say, well-paid librarians and 
servants ”’: 


“ The space will, of course, be difficult to obtain, 
for, while the British public of the upper classes are 
always ready to pay any money whatever for space 
to please their pride in their own dining-rooms and 
ballrooms, they would not, most of them, give five 
shillings a year to get a good room in the National 
Gallery to show the national drawings in. As to 
the room in which it is at present proposed to place 
them in the new building, they might just as well, 
for any good that will ever be got out of them there, 
be exhibited in a railway-tunnel. 

“ And the attendants will also be difficult to ob- 
tain. For—and this is the final fact to which I beg 
your notice—these drawings now in question were, 
as I above stated, framed by mein 1858. They have 
been perfectly ‘accessible’ ever since, and are so 
now, as easily as any wares in the shops of Regent 
Street are accessible over the counter, if you have 
got a shopman to hand them to you. And the Brit- 
ish public have been whining and growling about 
their exclusion from the sight of these drawings for 
the last eighteen years, simply because, while they 
are willing to pay for any quantity of sentinels to 
stand in boxes about town and country, for any 
quantity of flunkeys to stand on boards for addi- 
tional weight to carriage-horses, and for any quantity 
of footmen to pour out their wine and chop up their 
meat for them, they would not for all these eighteen 
years pay so much as a single attendant to hand them 
the Turner drawings across the National Gallery 
table ; but only what was needful to obtain for two 
days in the week the withdrawal from his other 
duties in the gallery of the old servant of Mr. Sam- 
uel Rogers.” 


The same sentiment, perhaps, inspired the 
letter on the purchase of pictures, written to a 
committee who had asked his views as to the 
best means of forming a public gallery at Leices- 
TEL 

“ DeAR SiR: Your letter is deeply interesting to 
me, but what use is there in my telling you what to 
do? The mob won’t let you doit. It is fatally true 
that no one nowadays can appreciate pictures by the 
Old Masters! and that every one can understand 
Frith’s ‘Derby Day ’—that is to say, everybody is 
interested in jockeys, harlots, mountebanks, and men 
about town; but nobody in saints, heroes, kings, or 
wise men—cither from the east or west. What can 
you do? If your committee is strong enough to 
carry such a resolution as the appointment of any 
singly responsible person, any well-informed gentle- 
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man of taste in your neighborhood, to buy for the 
Leicester public just what he would buy for himself 
—that is to say, himself and his family—children 
being the really most important of the untaught pub- 
lic—and to answer simply to all accusation—that is 
a good and worthy piece of art (past or present, no 
matter which)—make the most and best you can of 
it. That method so long as tenable will be useful. 
I know of no other.” 


Beside this may be placed a letter in answer 
to a request that he would lecture before the 
Sheffield Society of Artists : 


‘*My DEAR SIR: I lose a frightful quantity of 
time because people won't read what I ask them to 
read, nor believe anything of what I tell them, and 
yet ask me to talk whenever they think they can take 
a shilling or two at the door by me. I have written 
fifty times, if once, that you can’t have art where you 
have smoke; you may have it in hell, perhaps, for 
the devil is too clever not to consume his own smoke, 
if he wants to. But you will never have it in Shef- 
field, You may learn something about nature (shriv- 
eled), and stones, and iron ; and what little you can 
see of that sort, I’m going to try and show you. 
But pictures never. ... If for no other reason, no 
artist worth sixpence in a day would live in Sheffield, 
nor would any one who cared for pictures—for a 
million a year.” 


More instructive, if less amusing, than these 
splenetic outbursts is a letter (of 1858) to the 
Edinburgh “ Witness,” in which he gives a com- 
pendious summary of his views on the vexed 
question of pre-Raphaelitism in art: 


“I was very glad to see that good and firm de- 
fense of the pre-Raphaelite Brothers in the ‘ Wit- 
ness’ the other day; only, my dear editor, it appears 
to me that you take too much trouble in the matter. 
Such a lovely picture as that of Waller Paton’s must 
either speak for itself, or nobody can speak for it. 
If you Scotch people don’t know a bit of your own 
country when you see it, who is to help you to know 
it? If, in that mighty wise town of Edinburgh, 
everybody still likes flourishes of brush better than 
ferns, and dots of paint better than birch-leaves, 
surely there is nothing for it but to leave them in 
quietude of devotion to dot and faith in flourish. At 
least I can see no other way of dealing. All those 
platitudes from the ‘Scotsman,’ which you took the 
pains to answer, have been answered ten thousand 
times already, without the smallest effect—the kind 
of people who utter them being always too misty in 
their notions ever to feel or catch an answer. You 
may as well speak to the air, or rather to a Scotch 
mist, The oddest part of the business is, that all 
those wretched fallacies about generalization might 
be quashed or crushed in an instant, by reference to 
any given picture of any great master who ever 
lived, There never was anybody who generalized, 
since paint was first ground, except Opie, and Benja- 
min West, and Fuseli, and one or two other such 


modern stars—in their own estimates—night-lights, 
in fact, extinguishing themselves, not odoriferously 
at daybreak, in a sputter in the saucer. Titian, 
Giorgione, Veronese, Tintoret, Raphael, Leonardo, 
Correggio—never any of them dreamed of generali- 
zation, and would have rejected the dream as having 
come by the horn gate, if they had. The only dif- 
ference between them and the pre-Raphaelites is, 
that the latter love nature better, and don’t yet know 
their artist’s business so well, having everything to 
find out for themselves athwart all sorts of contradic- 
tion, poor fellows; so they are apt to put too much 
into their pictures—for love’s sake—and then not to 
bring this much into perfect harmony ; not yet being 
able to bridle their thoughts entirely with the master’s 
hand. I don’t say, therefore—I never have said— 
that their pictures are faultless—many of them have 
gross faults; but the modern pictures of the general- 
ist school, which are opposed to them, have nothing 
else but faults: they are not pictures at all, but pure 
daubs and perfect blunders; nay, they have never _ 
had aim enough to be called anything so honorable 
as blunders; they are mere emptinesses and idle- 
nesses—thistle-down without seeds, and bubbles with- 
out color; whereas the worst pre-Raphaelite picture 
has something zz it; and the great ones... will 
hold their own with the most noble pictures of all 
time.” 


Among the most characteristic and suggestive 
of all the “ Letters on Art” is one written in 
1876, apropos of the exhibition of the works of 
the late Frederick Walker; and in it is the fol- 
lowing striking passage on the relation of Faith 
to Art: 


‘“‘ The libraries of England being full of true and 
noble books—her annals of true and noble history, 
and her traditions of beautiful and noble—in these 
scientific times I must say, I suppose, ‘ mythology ’— 
not religion—from all these elements of mental edu- 
cation and subjects of serviceable art, he turns reck- 
lessly away to enrich the advertisements of the cir- 
culating library, to sketch whatever pleases his 
fancy, barefooted, or in dainty boots, of modern 
beggary and fashion, and enforce with laboriously 
symbolical pathos, his adherence to Justice Shallow’s 
sublime theology that ‘ all shall die.’ 

“That theology has indeed been preached by 
stronger men, again and again, from Horace’s days 
to our own, but never to so little purpose. ‘ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ said wisely in 
his way, the Latin farmer: ate his beans and bacon 
in comfort, had his suppers of the gods on the fair 
earth, with his servants jesting round the table, and 
left eternal monuments of earthly wisdom and of 
cricket-song. ‘ Let us labor and be just, for to-mor- 
row we die, and after death the judgment,’ said 
Holbein and Diirer, and left eternal monuments of 
upright human toil and honorable gloom of godly 
fear. ‘Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
to-morrow we die, and shall be with God,’ said An- 
gelico and Giotto, and left eternal monuments of 
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divinely-blazoned heraldry of heaven. ‘Let us 
smoke pipes, make money, read bad novels, walk in 
bad air, and say sentimentally how sick we are in the 
afternoon, for to-morrow we die, and shall be made 
ourselves clay pipés,’ says the modern world, and 
drags this poor bright painter down into the abyss 
with it, vainly clutching at a handful or two of scent 
and flowers in the May gardens.” 


The “Letters on Science” are chiefly re- 
markable as showing (if it needs to be shown) 
the substantial basis of knowledge which under- 
lies that confidence with which Mr. Ruskin al- 
ways speaks of the forms and appearances of 
Nature ; and we shall pause over but one pas- 
sage in which, discussing glaciers, he says: “I 
find it difficult to stop, for your correspondent, 
little as he thinks it, has put me on my own 
ground. I was forced to write upon art by an 
accident (the public abuse of Turner) when I 
was two-and-twenty ; but I had written a ‘ Min- 
eralogical Dictionary’ as far as C, and invented 
a short-hand symbolism for crystalline forms be- 
fore I was fourteen; and have been at stony 
work ever since, as I could find time, silently, 
not caring to speak much till the chemists had 
given me more help.” 

The second volume begins with a group of 
letters on “ Politics and War,” one of which is so 
exquisitely characteristic that we shall quote it 
entire. It was written in 1863 to the Secretary 
of the Liverpool Institute, who had invited Mr. 
Ruskin to. preside at the distribution of* prizes in 
the Science and Art Department, and is as fol- 
lows : 

‘* ZURICH, October 25, 1863. 

“Sir: I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 
20th of October. My health does not now admit of 
my taking part frequently in public business; yet I 
should have held it a duty to accept the invitation of 
the directors of the Liverpool Institute, but that, for 
the time being, my temper is at fault, as well as my 
health ; and I am wholly unable to go on with any 
of my proper work, owing to the horror and shame 
with which I regard the political position taken, or 
rather sunk into, by England in her foreign relations 
—especially in the affairs of Italy and Poland. What 
these matters have to do with art may not at first be 
clear, but I can perhaps make it so by a short simili- 
tude. Suppose I had been engaged by an English 
gentleman to give lectures on art to his son. Mat- 
ters at first go smoothly, and I am diligent in my 
definitions of line and color, until, one Sunday 
morning, at breakfast-time, a ticket-of-leave man 
takes a fancy to murder a girl in the road leading 
round the lawn, before the house-windows. My pa- 
tron, hearing the screams, puts down his paper, ad- 
justs his spectacles, slowly apprehends what is go- 
ing on, and rings the bell for his smallest footman. 
‘John, take my card and compliments to that gen- 
tleman outside the hedge, and tell him that his pro- 
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ceedings are abnormal, and I may add, to me per- 
sonally—offensive. Had that road passed through 
my property, I should have felt it my duty to inter- 
fere.” John takes the card, and returns with it ; the 
ticket-of-leave man finishes his work at his leisure ; 
but, the screams ceasing as he fills the girl’s mouth 
with clay, the English gentleman returns to his muf- 
fins, and congratulates himself on having ‘ kept out 
of that mess.’ Presently afterward he sends for me 
to know if I shall be ready to lecture on Monday. 


I am somewhat nervous, and answer—I fear rudely . 


—‘ Sir, your son is a good lad; I hope he will grow 
to be a man—but, for the present, I can not teach 
him anything. I should like, indeed, to teach you 
something, but have no words for the lesson.” Which 
indeed I have not. If I say any words on such 
matters, people ask me, ‘ Would I have the country 
go to war ? do I know how dreadful a thing war is ?’ 
Yes, truly, I know it. I like war as ill as most peo- 
ple—so ill, that I would not spend twenty millions a 
year in making machines for it, neither my holidays 
and pocket money in playing at it; yet I would 
have the country go to war, with haste, in a good 
quarrel; and, which is perhaps eccentric in me, 
rather in another’s quarrel than in her own. We 
say of ourselves complacently that we will not go to 
war for an idea; but the phrase interpreted means 
only, that we will go to war for a bale of goods, but 
not for justice nor for mercy ; and I would ask you 
to favor me so far as to read this letter to the stu- 
dents at your meeting, and say to them that I heart- 
ily wish them well; but for the present I am too sad 
to be of any service to them ; that our wars in China 
and Japan are not likely to furnish good subjects for 
historical pictures; that ‘ideas’ happen, unfortu- 
nately, to be, in art, the principal things ; and that 
a country which will not fight for its ideas is not 
likely to have anything worth painting, 

“‘T have the honor to be, sir, your faithful servant, 

‘J. RUSKIN.” 


In a letter on “ Modern Warfare,” suggested 
by an article on the same topic which appeared 
in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1876, we find 
the following piquant passage: 


“Tt is true that the ingenuity of our inventors is 
far from being exhausted, and that, in a few years 
more, we may be able to destroy a regiment round a 
corner and bombard a fleet over the horizon ; but I 
believe the effective result of these crowning scien- 
tific successes will only be to confirm the at present 
partial impression on the minds of military and naval 
officers, that their duty is rather to take care of their 
weapons than to use them. ‘ England will expect’ 
of her generals and admirals to maintain a dignified 
moral position as far as possible out of the enemy’s 
sight: and, in a perfectly scientific era of seaman. 
ship, we shall see two adverse fleets affected by a 
constant law of mutual repulsion at distances of two 
or three hundred miles ; while, in either squadron 
an occasional collision between the leading ships, or 
inexplicable foundering of the last improved ones, 
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- will make these prudential manoeuvres on the whole 
as destructive of the force, and about ten times more 
costly to the pocket, of the nation, than the ancient, 
and, perhaps, more honorable tactics of poorly-armed 


pugnacity.” 


The letters on Political Economy are among 
the most interesting in the volume, and, we are 
inclined to add, not the least valuable and instruc- 
tive. So much ridicule has been directed against 
Mr. Ruskin’s social and economical theories, and 
he has himself written so much that is, to say the 
least, whimsical and unwise, that the reader will 
be surprised to find in these letters such clear 
definition of principle, such mastery of facts, such 
force of logic, and such humane consideration for 
the people whom, in general, he denounces or re- 
viles. These qualities are favorably exhibited in 
a series of letters which he wrote in 1865, in con- 
troversy with the editor of the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette”’; but we must pass on to three brief notes 
which he wrote in 1873, under the suggestive 
caption “ How the Rich spend their Money.” 
The first was in response to an article by Mr. W. 
R. Greg, in which he argued that the so-called 
“heartless expenditure ”’ of the rich “all goes into 
the pockets ” of the poor, who are thus benefited 
by the selfish luxuries of the lord in his palace; 
and the three communications from Mr. Ruskin 
to which this led are as follows: 


“To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette.’ 


“Sir: Here, among the hills, I read little, and 
withstand, sometimes for a fortnight together, even 
the attractions of my ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ A friend, 
however, sent me, two days ago, your article signed 
W.R. G..on spending of money (January 13th), which, 
as I happened to have over-eaten myself the day be- 
fore, and taken, perhaps, a glass too much besides of 
quite priceless port (Quarles Harris, twenty years in 
bottle), would have been a great comfort to my mind, 
showing me that, if I had done some harm to myself, 
I had at least conferred benefit upon the poor by 
these excesses, had I not been left in some painful 
doubt, even at the end of W. R. G.’s most intelligent 
illustrations, whether I ought not to have exerted 
myself further in the cause of humanity, and, by the 
use of some cathartic process, such as appears to have 
been without inconvenience practiced by the ancients, 
enabled myself to eat two dinners instead of one. 
But I write to you to-day because, if I were a poor 
man instead of a (moderately) rich one, I am nearly 
certain that W. R. G.’s paper would suggest to me a 
question, which I am sure he will kindly answer in 
your columns, namely, ‘ These means of living, which 
this generous and useful gentleman is so fortunately 
disposed to bestow on me—where does he get them 
himself ?’ 

“T am, sir, your faithful servant, 
“J. RUSKIN. 


‘‘ BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, FYanuary 23d.” 


“To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Sir: I am disappointed of my ‘Gazette’ to-~ 
day, and shall be grievously busy to-morrow. I 
think it better, therefore, to follow up my own let- 
ter, if you will permit me, with a simple and brief 
statement of the facts, than to wait till I see your 
correspondent W. R. G.’s reply, if he has vouchsafed 
me one. 

“These are the facts. The laborious poor pro- 
duce ‘the means of life’ by their labor. . Rich per- 
sons possess themselves by various expedients of a 
right to dispense these ‘ means of life,’ and keeping 
as much means as they want of it for themselves, 
and rather more, dispense the rest, usually only 
in return for more labor from the poor, expend- 
ed in producing various delights for the rich dis- 
penser. The idea is now gradually entering poor 
men’s minds, that they may as well keep in their 
own hands the right of distributing ‘the means of 
life’ they produce ; and employ themselves, so far as 
they need extra occupation, for their own entertain- 
ment or benefit, rather than that of other people. 
There is something to be said, nevertheless, in favor 
of the present arrangement, but it can not be defend- 
ed in disguise ; and it is impossible to do more harm 
to the cause of order or the rights of property than 
by endeavors, such as that of your correspondent, to 
revive the absurd and, among all vigorous thinkers, 
long since exploded notion of the dependence of the 
poor upon the rich. 

‘“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. RUSKIN. 

“* Yanuary 28th.” 


“ To the Editor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette... 


“Sir: I have my ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ of the 28th 
to-day, and must at once, with your permission, sol- 
emnly deny the insidiosity of my question, ‘ Where 
does the rich man get his means of living?’ I don’t 
myself see how a more straightforward question cculd 
be put! So straightforward, indeed, that I particu- 
larly dislike making a martyr of myself in answering 
it, as I must this blessed day—a martyr, at least, in 
the way of witness—for, if we rich people don’t begin 
to speak honestly with our tongues, we shall, some 
day soon, lose them and our heads together, having 
for some time back, most of us, made false use of the 
one and none of the other. Well, for the point in 
question, then, as to means of living: the most ex- 
emplary manner of answer is simply to state how I 
got my own, or rather how my father got them for 
me. He and his partners entered into what your 
correspondent mellifluously styles ‘a mutually benefi- 
cent partnership’* with certain laborers in Spain. 
These laborers produced from the earth annually a 
certain number of bottles of wine. These produc- 


* W.R. G. had declared that the rich man (or his 
ancestors) got the money ‘‘ by codperation with the poor 
. . . by, in fact, entering into a mutually beneficent 
partnership with them, and advancing them their share 
of the joint profits . . . paying them beforehand, in a 
word.” 
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tions were sold by my father and his partners, who 
kept nine tenths, or thereabouts, of the price them- 
selves, and gave one tenth, or thereabouts, to the 
laborers—in which state of mutual beneficence my 
father and his partners naturally became rich, and 
the laborers as naturally remained poor, Then my 
good father gave all his money to me (who never did 
a stroke of work in my life worth my salt, not to 
mention my dinner); and, so far from finding his 
money ‘grow’ in my hands, I never try to buy any- 
thing with it, but people tell me ‘ money isn’t what 
it was in your father’s time, everything is so much 
dearer.’ I should be heartily glad to learn from your 
correspondent as much pecuniary botany as will en- 
able me to set my money a-growing; and, in the 
mean time, as I have thus given a quite indubitable 
instance of my notions of the way money is made, 
will he be so kind as to give us, not an heraldic ex- 
ample in the dark ages (though I suspect I know more 
of the pedigree of money, if he comes to that, than 
he does),* but a living example of a rich gentleman 
who das made his money by saving an eguzal portion 
of profit in some mutually beneficent partnership 
with his laborers ? 
“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“J. RUSKIN.” 


The so-called “law of supply and demand” 
is Mr. Ruskin’s especial 4é¢e nozre, and, in answer 
to a correspondent who asked in what respect his 
own views differ from those of the ordinary econo- 
mists, he writes : 


“Simply in that the economy I have taught, in 
opposition to the popular view, is the science which 
not merely ascertains the relations of existing demand 
and supply, but determines what ought to be de- 
manded and what caz be supplied. A child demands 
the moon, and, the supply not being in this case equal 
to the demand, is wisely accommodated with a rattle ; 
a footpad demands your purse, and is supplied, ac- 
cording to the less or more rational economy of the 
state, with that or a halter; a foolish nation, not able 
_ to get into its head that free trade does indeed mean 
the removal of taxation from its imports, but not of 
supervision from them, demands unlimited foreign 
beef, and is supplied with the cattle-murrain and the 
like. There may be all manner of demands, all 
manner of supplies. The true political economist 
regulates these; the false political economist leaves 
them to be regulated by (not Divine) Providence. 
For, indeed, the largest final demand anywhere re- 
_ported of, is that of hell; and the supply of it (by 
the broad-gauge line) would be very nearly equal to 
the demand at this day, unless there were here and 


* W. R. G. had written, ‘‘In nine cases out of ten, 
in the case of acquired wealth, we should probably find, 
were the pedigree traced fairly and far back enough, that 
the original difference between the now rich man and the 
now poor man was, that the latter habitually spent all his 
earnings, and the former habitually saved a portion of his 
in order that it might accumulate and fructify.” 
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there a swineherd or two who could keep his pigs out 
of sight of the lake.” 


’ 


The “ Miscellaneous Letters’? cover a wide 
range and variety of topics, and, in dealing with 
them, we can do no more than indicate their 
quality by a few representative selections. In 
reply to a request from the Glasgow Atheneum 
lecture committee that he would lecture at their 
meetings during the winter, he wrote : 


‘* ROME, May 26, 1874. 

““MY DEAR SIR: I have your obliging letter, but 
am compelled by increase of work to cease lecturing 
except at Oxford—and practically there also—for, 
indeed, I find the desire of audiences to be audiences 
only becoming an entirely pestilent character of the 
age. Everybody wants to “eay—nobody to read— 
nobody to think; to be excited for an hour—and, if 
possible, amused; to get the knowledge it has cost 
a man half his life to gather, first sweetened up to 
make it palatable, and then kneaded into the small- 
est possible pills—and to swallow it homceopathically 
and be wise—this is the passionate desire and hope 
of the multitude of the day. 

“‘It is not tobedone. A living comment quietly 
given to a class on a book they are earnestly reading 
—this kind of lecture is eternally necessary and 
wholesome; your modern fire- working, smooth- 
downy - curry - and - strawberry - ice-and-milk-punch- 
altogether lecture is an entirely pestilent and abomi- 
nable vanity ; and the miserable death of poor 
Dickens, when he might have been writing blessed 
books till he was eighty, but for the pestiferous de- 
mand of the mob, is a very solemn warning to us all, 
if we would take it. 

“God willing, I will go on writing, and as well 
as I can. There are three volumes published of my 
Oxford lectures, in which every sentence is set down 
as carefully as may be. If people want to learn from 
me, let them read them or my monthly letter ‘ Fors 
Clavigera.’ If they don’t care for these, I don’t care 
to talk to them. Truly yours, 

“J. RUSKIN.” 


In answer to an application for subscriptions 
from the secretary of the “ Protestant Blind Pen- 
sion Society,’”’ he wrote : 


“The reason I never answered was—I now find 
—the difficulty of explaining my fixed principle 
never to join in any invalid charities. All the fool- 
ish world is ready to help in ¢hem ; and will spend 


large incomes in trying to make idiots think, and | 


the blind read, but will leave the noblest intellects 


to go to the devil, and the brightest eyes to remain | 


spiritually blind for ever! 
those who have eyes and see not. ... I must add 
that, to my mind, the prefix of ‘ Protestant’ to your 
society’s name indicates far stonier blindness than 
any it will relieve.” 


To another correspondent, who had addressed 
him in regard to his views on female suffrage, he 
wrote (May 29, 1870): 


All my work is to help © 
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“T have no time for private correspondence at 
present, but you are quite right in your supposition 
as to my views respecting female franchise. So far 
from wishing to give votes to women, I would fain 
take them away from most men.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s entire body of views regarding 
politics are in the strictest sense conservative, 
not to say reactionary. He describes himself in 
one of the letters as “an old and thoroughbred 
Tory,” but he goes far beyond the Tories of our 
day in hostility to anything like popular participa- 
tion in governmental affairs. The following con- 
cise and piquant summary of his ideas concerning 
political parties is from a letter written in 1879 
to the editor of the ‘“ Young Men’s Association 
Magazine ” of Sheffield : 


‘*VYoung men have no business with politics at 
all; and, when the time is come for them to have 
opinions, they will find all political parties resolve 
themselves at last into two—that which holds with 
Solomon, that a rod is for the fool’s back, and that 
which holds with the fool himself, that a crown is 
for his head, a vote for his mouth, and all the uni- 
verse for his belly.” 


A still more pungent letter on the same sub- 
ject requires a word of introduction. In 1880 
Mr. Ruskin was induced (much against his will) 
to stand as the Conservative candidate for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. The 
fact that Mr. Bright was the rival candidate and 
was likely to be successful appears to have 
galled him severely, and his wrath found a vent 
in the following answer to a letter from the 
President of the Liberal Club, asking him whether 
he (Ruskin) sympathized with Lord Beaconsfield 
or with Mr. Gladstone in the great questions then 
agitating the country: 


‘* BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE. 


““MY DEAR SIR: What in the devil’s name have 
you to do with either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Glad- 
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stone? You are students at the university, and 
have no more business with politics than you have 
with rat-catching. 

“‘ Had you ever read ten words of mine with un- 
derstanding, you would have known that I care no 
more either for Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than 
for two old bagpipes with the drones going by steam, 
but that I hate all Liberalism as I do Beelzebub, 
and that, with Carlyle, I stand, we two alone now in 
England, for God and the Queen. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
MJ. SRUSKINGS 


This is the last letter in the volume, and with 
it our survey might very well close; but there is 
one feature common to nearly all the letters, 


which Mr. Ruskin can hardly have expected , 


would be overlooked, and which compels the 
reader at the end to recall with a certain feeling 
of regret the complacent self-gratulations of the 
author’s preface. The feature to which we refer 
is the hard, acrid, jeering, aggressive spirit which 
pervades them. In one letter Mr. Ruskin speaks 
candidly of his “ profession of fault-finding with 
the world in general ’’; and in the entire volume 
there is hardly one single really kindly or genial’ 
reference to any human being, living or dead. 
We have seen how Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield are treated. Mr. Bright is dis- 
missed with a supercilious phrase of contempt ; 


Mr. John Stuart Mill is referred to as ‘that poor . 


cretinous wretch”; and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
maxim, that “patriotism is nationally what self- 
ishness is individually,” is characterized’ as “the 
eternally damned modern view of the matter— 
the moral syphilis of the entire national blood.” 
With all our melancholy experience of the extent 
to which egotistical sophistication can be car- 
ried, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Ruskin had 
these things in memory when he declared that 
in the entire mass of the letters “there is not a 
word I wish to change, not a statement I have 
to retract.” 





CONCERNING THE: CHEERFULNESS: Off THE OLD, 


I REMEMBER the words vividly, and the 

bright little face of the human being who 
uttered them. For memory is willful: it retains 
just what it chooses. And it rejects, utterly, 
things much more valuable. One is frightened, 
in these later days, at the strange fashion in 
which old sayings and events recur: looks of 
people we did not specially care for: sentences 
long forgotten by the person who said them, and 


neither wise nor witty; yet coming vividly up, 
without reason which we can discern. 

“T am awfully jolly ; and I don’t know why.” 

These were the words. They were addressed 
to the present writer by a little boy of ten years 
old, who had previously been looking for a few 
minutes as though he had something to say 
which he hesitated about saying. Finally they 
were uttered: and they were listened to with all 
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CONCERNING THE CHEERFULNESS OF THE OLD. 


befitting sympathy. There are folk (religious 
folk) who would so receive such a bit of confi- 
dence from a little boy that he never would con- 
fide in them again in this world. It is easy to 
freeze up a confiding little boy: and to some 
folk it comes natural and pleasant. There are 
human beings (I have known them) who would 
hasten to inform such a little boy that he had no 
business to be happy: that nobody has any busi- 
ness to be happy. You remember Lord Neaves’s 
touching song, “ Let us all be unhappy on Sun- 
day.” That song is no doubt excellent, so far 
as it goes. But it is defective: ‘here zs a want 
zw zt, as folk used to say in Ayrshire in the writ- 
er’s boyhood. To complete the sentiment, there 
ought to be added /ékewe'se from Monday morn- 
tng tzll Saturday night. So should an elevated 
and attractive life be fully sketched out. For 
this world is cursed: and assuredly some of its 
inhabitants are so in a high degree. I have 
known such a little boy as I have named to re- 
ceive the information that for holding such views 
the likelihood was that he would be hanged in 
this world and sent to perdition inthe next. And, 
though the little boy did not believe it, he was 
surrounded by such as did. For even as this 
(briefly said) is the outcome of the religious 
creed of some still surviving ; and in this fashion 
they lift up their testimony. 

But this by the by. I go back to what is 
pleasanter. “I am awfully jolly; and I don’t 
know why.” 

You looked at the little boy in question ; and 
you perceived that the fact was so. He was a 
sensitive little man, of a nervous temperament. 
That he was sensibly happy, was manifest ; and 
you must take his word that there was no as- 
signable reason. It was not the beginning of 
holiday time. Neither had some sympathetic 
soul, once a schoolboy too, largely tipped him. 
It was an immemorial day. Of course, one knew 
why the little man felt happy. It was because 
he was so very well. Jollity, or cheerfulness, is 
the outcome of high health. And the over-sen- 
sitive nature, which knew its occasional seasons 
of depression, has its times of lifting-up too. 
High health will keep even awfully bad folk 
cheerful. An accusing conscience is silent, some- 
times, in the presence of superb bodily health. 
So the Borgias knew. They were very bad: 
horribly. Probably the world never contained a 
viler pack. But they were always cheerful ; and 
always good-natured. They would not poison 
you unless you somehow stood in their way. 
Then they would get rid of you without a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. That which is called com- 
punction they knew not at all. And they were 
equably cheerful. There were no ups and downs, 
It was not as with Jeffrey, often very happy with- 
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out knowing why; and then in the depths with 
as little assignable reason. A placid friend once 
entered his study. Jeffrey looked up from his 
table, and said, “The greatest human blessing 
is equanimity.” Then he went on to say: “I am 
thankful you have come in. Before you came in, 
I was perfectly miserable, and I did not know 
why. I would give all I have in the world for 
your temperament.”” And doubtless the sweet- 
natured and cheerful man to whom the words 
were said was an enviable mortal. He never 
trod upon air; but he never had to cry out De 
Profundzs. And there is worse. To wit, to be 
in the depths and not be able to cry out at all. 

These things are introductory. Let it now 
be said that even as the little schoolboy was aw- 
fully jolly and did not know why, so many aging 
and old folk are tolerably cheerful without ever 
thinking why. The cheerfulness of the old needs 
explanation. For it is there: often in very marked 
measure. And, at first thought, it does not seem 
reasonable. The reason is all the’ other way. 
You remember, reader, how as a boy you won- 
dered to see an old man laughing heartily at a 
dinner-table; or telling a story with manifest 
enjoyment. His face was wrinkled ; and baggy 
beneath the eyes. Many of his teeth were gone, 
and all his hair. His wife was dead: and his 
children scattered: one or two of them had gone 
to the bad. Yet he was cheerful: neither you 
nor he knew why. You never heard anybody 
laugh so loud as such old men. Telling a story 
has been named; but you have even heard such 
sing a comic song. In your inexperience you 
looked at him with much pity. You thought he 
ought to be dead; or, in any case, that if he had 
any discernment he would forthwith lie down 
and die. 

The surest and safest cheerfulness is that 
which comes to us without our knowing why. 
For it is the resultant of our own nature, and it 
makes us independent of external causes. It is 
even as the most hopeless depression is that for 
which you could give no particular reason. For 
when you say that everything zs going wrong, 
the meaning is that you are unhappy and do not 
know why. Our whole nature has for the pres- 
ent grown into that condition that we see all 
things as black, and all facts seem reasons to be 
miserable. You can not look into a book with- 
out finding something still further to jar the 
jarred spirit within you. You can not talk toa 
friend but something said touches the raw. When 
a depressed mortal gives you a reason for his 
depression, it is for the most part plainly a mere 
peg on which to hang a fact which would (just 
at present) remain hanging up though the peg 
were away. Here is acurious difference between 
the material and the spiritual: a difference (I 
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mean) at the first view. A table stands on legs. 
If you cut away the legs in succession, the table 
goes down. But a mental state: a mood, even 
an opinion : often stands all the firmer when the 
legs are away. You show an old lady, or an old 
gentleman, that the reasons which he (or she) 
gives you for holding some political or theologi- 
cal belief are absolutely futile: and if you be 
young, and unversed in the ways of humanity, 
you fancy you have converted the old lady or 
gentleman to the right way of thinking: the fact 
meanwhile being that the groundless belief is 
held more tenaciously than ever. In truth, the 
convictions you hold most resolutely are those 
for which you could give no reason. They are 
the outcome of your whole nature in body and 
soul; and of the training of your entire life. 
The conviction may be sound and right. Many 
mortals besides the proverbial Scotch judge ar- 
rive at sound conclusions without assignable pro- 
cess of reason: and if they tried to state their 
reasons, they would not merely state reasons 
which are unsound, but reasons which they are 
well aware never guided them to the conclusion 
to which they have come. They see that a thing 
is true: that is all. Or, if there be reasons which 
in fact determined their standpoint, the reasons 
are such as can not be stated. There is no com- 
moner nor more painful insincerity than that of 
the man who laboriously explains to some public 
assembly why he has concluded or has acted as 
in fact he has; it being a perfectly open secret 
that the reasons assigned had nothing earthly to 
do with the action or the conclusion. For that 
matter, probably the majority of political and 
legislative acts are done for reasons which the 
doer of them does not honestly state: which he 
durst not state. Yet, perhaps, the thing was 
quite right to be done. 


But we must not get away upon a siding: 


that is, not get away too far. Old folk, when 
they are cheerful at all, are cheerful as the little 
schoolboy was jolly, never thinking why: not 
wishing to think why. These are moral facts 
which vanish under the microscope: which ex- 
hale wholly under analysis. _The wise will accept 
a hopeful and buoyant mood and be thankful for 
it, not looking too minutely into the question of 
its reasonableness. As for you, youthful reader, 
you fancy things are reasons for ceasing to be 
hopeful and cheerful which in fact are not. You 
think that an old man will soon be dead, and 
therefore that he should be looking gloomy. You 
think that he has not made much of his life so 
far, and can never now come to anything big or 
fine. You would be very discontented, you know, 
were you (with your present feelings) placed as 
he is placed: and you think he must needs be 
- discontented. You would not care to live at all, 


you think, if you had made as poor a thing of 
your worldly career as the old man has: and if 
you looked as shaggy and ugly: you wrongly 
fancy that he sees himself and his belongings 
and surroundings as they appear to you. Pos- 
sibly he is extremely pleased with himself, and 
with everything about him: the capacity of adap- 
tation to circumstances and of being quite pleased 
with the inevitable is (God be thanked) some- 
thing wonderful. The hard-featured old woman 
you saw last night, vested in velvet and priceless 
lace and blazing with diamonds that would fetch 
thousands of pounds, had been quite able to per- | 
suade herself that she was a beautiful object to 
behold: though in fact she was not. Not a 
trace of envy clouded the real though somewhat 
patronizing kindness with which you beheld her 
converse with divers blooming girls in their fresh 
and buoyant spring-time. 

Let the meaning of the terms used in the 
present dissertation be settled. Our thoughts 
are to be of the cheerfulness of the old. But 
who are the old ? 

It is to be admitted that here is a matter 
concerning which one’s views have undergone 
change. For the present, let it be accepted that 
a man between forty and fifty is growing old. 
Between fifty and sixty he is somewhat advanced 
in life. Between sixty and seventy he is old. 
Between seventy and eighty he is aged. Above 
eighty he is venerable, or patriarchal. But here 
idiosyncrasy is everything. It all depends upon 
the individual man. One shall be tottering on 
the brink of the grave, every sense having failed, 
and that which he esteemed his mind quite feeble 
and overclouded, at a stage in life whereat an- 
other is bright, active, serviceable as ever. To 
fix eighty as the age of enforced retirement from 
public duty would have deprived Venice of her 
octogenarian chief, Dandolo; she never had a 
better: would have deprived England of the ser- 
vice of a prime minister and a chief justice who 
were superbly equal to their work. And some 
who will read this page never knew brighter or 
courtlier gentleman, with every sense and faculty 
entire, than one soon to be eighty-four. “We 
told our brother that he was doited,” was the 
remark of a venerable dignitary who always used 
the plural of dignity: and who was speaking of 
one ten years his junior. And the statement was 
unquestionably true. Nor could mortal man have 
suggested the zu guogue. 

Not only the hale and well-preserved among 
the aged, and the aging, may be found retaining 
that cheerfulness which always implies a certain 
self-satisfaction: there are forms of bodily dis- 
ability which are quite compatible with this envi- 
able attribute. Not merely in cozy easy-chairs 
round the great fire in the library of a club may 
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you discern the white heads of men far beyond 
seventy, with faces of serene self-complacency 
and calm enjoyment; but in less likely places 
too. Pretty late this very afternoon did the pres- 
ent writer, looking with approval upon two old 
fogies (suffer the expressive phrase) each tran- 
quilly comfortable over his newspaper, discover 
a short paragraph in a certain periodical which 
affected him with profound satisfaction. For 
the paragraph stated that a scientific man of 
wide and deserved fame, stricken with physical 
weakness, retained his mental activity and like- 
wise his good spirits. He is in his seventy-second 
year, and is shut up in the house through bodily 
infirmity, not unattended with sharp suffering. 
But “ his cheerfulness remains unimpaired”: and 
he is able to carry on his reading and his re- 
searches in bed; his best working hours being 
from six to ten in the morning. Long may his 
cheerfulness abide: though one would wish that 
as soon as may be he should be able to work in 
a locality better suited to an active mind in active 
exercise. 

The moral table, it was said, appears to stand 
quite firmly though each of its legs be in succes- 
sion removed. But this is only in appearance. 
In the spiritual world, everything that subsists 
must have a cause, just as certainly as in the 
material. If the table stands steadfastly after 
the legs have been reft away, this is because it 
never was really sustained by these legs; but by 
others, which remain untouched. And though 
the cheerfulness of the old may appear to the 
young as a thing without reason, it is in fact a 
thing whose reasons exist, though it may not be 
easy just at the instant to state them. Though 
the little schoolboy did not know why he felt 
happy, there was good reason why: reason, that 
is, adequate to explain the phenomenon. And 
in seeking the causes, latent and apparent, known 
and never thought of, of the paradoxical fact of 
the cheerfulness of many who know that their 
worldly hopes and plans have been mainly dis- 
appointed, that their life on the whole has been 
a failure, and that the end must be drawing near 
while they have but a very misty conception of 
anything beyond it—a conception which in fact 
comes to this, that everything they really cared 
for will be gone—we look just to that physical 
and moral make into which the whole man in- 
sensibly grows.: It is very remarkable how, in 
the case of some who went through the active 
years of their life with spirits almost equably 
depressed, and under a constant load of anxiety, 
the cloud has lifted when they came to that 
period at which the sun might have been ex- 
pected to go down, or to get behind the clouds 
of the sunset. And it was not that they had 
reasoned themselves into resignation, nor that 


they had really gained a firmer trust in a good 
power above them. It was just that they had 
somehow come out from under the gloom, and 
unknowingly grown tranquil and cheerful. The 
growth, doubtless, was. mainly physical. They 
gained in bodily health and strength : they learned 
to live by rule, to practice strict temperance, to 
forswear those deadly poisons of body and mind 
which are called s¢z#ulants, which, if they ever 
lifted mortal up, ended by dropping him a good 
deal lower down than where they found him. 
Their nerves grew less sensitive: they had got 
through the critical climacteric periods at which 
the machine asks whether it shall go on or stop. 
They know the meaning of taking a new lease of 
life; and, not expecting so much, they in fact get 
more. We used to be told, in the days wherein 
we studied moral philosophy (it included natural 
theology), that one proof of the divine benevo- - 
lence lay in the fact that the healthful play of 
the bodily organs resulted in a sense of happi- 
ness. The difficulty one felt was about the fact 
asserted: for a lot of healthy young fellows were 
ready to testify that they were not happy. But 
then it was replied that we were so accustomed 
to feel happy, that we did not know when we 
were so: that the healthful play of the physical 
machinery was so familiar to us that we ceased 
to remark it; but that if any wheel in it did for a 
while go painfully wrong, we should then duly 
value the ‘following ease. And abundant experi- 


ence has doubtless shown that this last statement 


is true. No doubt, too, the mortal in advancing 
years whose system is eupeptic and whose nerves 
are unshaken by excess tends to be sensibly 
cheerful. After the turbulence and excitements 
of earlier days, there comes a certain calm. And 
the declining life which it sometimes frightened 
one to think of, proves to be the best of all. 
There is the calm brightness of the Martinmas 
summer. And looking back over many years to 
such a season amid rural scenes of inexpressible 
beauty, it seems to-day as though not the reviv- 
ing spring, not the miraculous glory of the mid- 
summer days in unforgotten Galloway, could 
reach one so intimately as did the breathless 
stillness of the golden woods in the tender sun- 
shine of early November. These things hushed 
one as not the holy place of the most regal church 
can always do. They abide in the memory a 
possession for ever: so much is sober fact: and 
they have calmed amid divers irritations. The 
most unmannerly Puritan can not ruffle one, 
vividly remembering such hours. And yet they 
do not make too pleasant a comparison, thinking 
of the sweetness and gentleness of certain among 
the aging men and women one has known. The 
little children, we know on the highest of all 
authority, could remind one who knew them of 
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the inhabitants of a better place: but it seems, 
too, as though rounding to the close, divers of 
our race grow into something that can be but a 
very little lower. You, kindly reader, do not 
rank yourself with such: but you are on the out- 
skirts of the company: you are aware of some 
little of the calm of the later life which has thus 
resulted. You are fifty and more, you are sixty 
and more, you are seventy and more: but these 
are the best days you have known. To be pro- 
saic, you feel extremely well; and accordingly 
you feel remarkably cheerful. Nothing ruffles 
you. Everything to be done seems easy: all the 
surroundings are pleasant: all the outlook is en- 
couraging. Former experience has taught you 
to value this conscious health. It is not with 
you quite as it was with old Montaigne, who says 
“T am ready to jump out of my skin for joy, as for 
an uncommon favor, when nothing ails me”: and, 
indeed, it was worth while to go through a good 
deal to arrive at such a standpoint. But jump- 
ing is not much in your way: only you are 
conscious of a tranquil, pervading, abiding satis- 
faction. Your condition, let it be confessed, is 
somewhat akin to that of the cat reposing before 
the fire. You feel comfortable. And it is a great 
thing to feel comfortable: it is a much greater 
thing to have the faculty of making others feel 
comfortable. There are those human beings to 
whom you can not speak for two minutes in the 
street without being jarred, rubbed the wrong 
way, in brief, made thoroughly uncomfortable. 
You come away from them, sore all over, jaun- 
diced, suspicious, angry with yourself and with 
all the world. They generally intend to bring 
about this result: and he who intends to do this 
will commonly succeed in his aim. And, though 
in my experience they have always been religion- 
ists of peculiar creed and peculiar spirit, they 
sneak about this world doing the very devil’s 
work, if such be permitted to man. Sometimes 
they are blatant bullies : sometimes wire-pulling 
dodgers: but they aim at the same end: which 
is, briefly, to make their fellow-creatures uncom- 
fortable; and so to make them bad. No creed 
can by possibility exclude the existence of incar- 
nate devils. But it is a grand thing to go about 
making all you meet better. And this is done 
by making them happier. If Zapfy be a high- 
flown word, substitute comfortable. With esthet- 
ic disapproval of a very keen character, but not 
, without some measure of moral sympathy, did 
the writer lately hear of a homely preacher of a 
little sect, which need not be named, who, in 
performing the ceremony (if the term be per- 
mitted) at a wedding, briefly summed up the 
function and vocation of the better part of hu- 
mankind. It was in a country which for two 
centuries has been deprived of liturgical aids: 
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and where, oftentimes to the consternation of 
such as are both cultivated and devout, each 
preacher is required to provide prayers for him- 
self. In the most simple-minded fashion the de- 
cent man signified that he was speaking solely in 
the name of that half of mankind in which he 
was himself reckoned, when he thus expressed 
himself: “ We thank Thee that Thou hast given 
us Wumman, to make us Koamfortable.”’ Prob- 
ably the darning of stockings and the ordering 
of dinner were latently in the poor man’s mind, 
thus expressing himself. But higher vocation 
can hardly be than to make life smoother, kind- 
lier, more sympathetic, more charitable, than it 
could be conceived as being in the absence of 
those whom every man worth reckoning will 
hasten to acknowledge for incomparably the best 
of the race. In the hard relations of business, 
in the devil-developing rejoinders of religious 
controversy, many men are horribly disagreeable 
as itis. But what this world would be without 
women, only the controversialist and the devil 
know. 

Yes, you are tranquilly comfortable: you are 
tolerably good: you are sensibly cheerful. The 
short lookout contents. You do not trouble 
yourself much about it. You have learned to 
take short views. You do not plan far ahead. 
Experience has taught you that it is needless: 
that it is vain: many needless fears and anxie- 
ties you have already known: the way grew 
smooth and the cloud lifted when you came to 
the place: so it will be again. You will not suf- 
fer yourself to-day to be bearing the burden of 
many days to come. One atatime. Hewas a 
wise man, and something more, that American 
President who one morning said to an evil-fore- 


boding friend, “ My rule through life has been, 


never to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek till I 
came to it.” I could quote very grave words, 
expressing exactly the same sentiment: but not 
here. And I could, if need were, quote an au- 
thority several millions of times more venerable 
than great and good Abraham Lincoln. All I 
add is that till we learn by lengthened education, 
we all tend to cross the Great Bigmuddy Creek 
many times before we come to it, and find it in 
anticipation a great deal bigger and more muddy 
than in fact it proves to be. I recall very clearly 
a good old lady of eighty years who said to me: 
“Do you know I used to be always keeping my- 
self anxious by looking ahead, but now I am 
quite happy, and I'll tell you how I doit. Day 
by day, day by day.” She meant what she said, 
I know. And she did it. 

I said, Zhe short lookout contents. You 
don’t feel the horizon pressing you too closely. 
You have space in which to stretch yourself. A 
little will do, if your mind be healthy. Nor is 
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the lookout, in fact, so much shorter. All you 
have had of life is so much saved out of the fire. 
You never were sure of it till you had lived it. 
You never could count certainly on a day ahead 
at any time, however early in your life. And 
you are in no worse condition now. The possi- 
ble time before you is much less, doubtless. But 
you hope for the best. You look for the best. 
There is better, doubtless. But you know what 
I mean. The consent of wise and good folk, 
free from morbid and transient moods, has con- 
cluded that long life is a blessing. It can not 
be the greatest, or it would not be denied to so 
many. It may be a kindly-permitted illusion, 
that it is a blessing at all: but it is well the illu- 
sion is permitted, if it be one. And as for aver- 
ages, we disregard all such calculations in our 
own case. You fancy yourself to be such an 
exceptional being, that you look (most look) for 
exceptional length of life too. I have remarked 
this decidedly, in men who in fact are wiser than 
men in general. Besides that the short lookout 
contents—that we can enjoy the golden and 
brown autumn leaves without intruding thoughts 
of the bleak wet winter boughs; besides the 
fact, too, that transience sometimes adds a sin- 
gular enjoyment as well as a beauty which is all 
its own—the healthy mind lives in a pervading 
atmosphere rather than a defined conviction that 
the end is not so near, after all, and cheerfully 
calculates on a good long time yet. A little since, 
talking with a dear friend who has been lifted 
high, my friend Brown said something implying 
that they both must soon bid the beloved work 
and the beautiful surroundings farewell. ‘ Not 
at all,” said the energetic and healthful pillar of 
the state; “ I look forward, please God, for other 
twenty years.” And Brown was corrected. For 
even after the twenty years, the pillar of the 
state would only be seventy-four: and wherefore 
count on abridgment of honor and usefulness ? 
Brown was six months the younger: but by be- 
ing overworked and worried he had got into the 
way of mistily thinking that about three or four 
years would see the last of him. And indeed 
there are those who early in September feel as 
though the winter were upon them ; and who at 
thirty-three talked of themselves as old.’ But 
this is wrong as well as depressing. Some can 
not help it. John Foster was a great man; but 
his ways of thinking on most matters were es- 
sentially morbid. Never more so than in the 
grievous fashion in which he anticipated need- 
lessly soon the winter which he specially dreaded. 
“T have seen a fearful sight to-day,” he once 
said ; “I have seen a buttercup.” He could not 
enjoy the present greenness and warmth, for in- 
trusive fears of the coming cold and desolation. 
He was wrong: far wrong. You don’t blame 
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him: you pity him. But, body and mind, he 
never knew brisk health. There are a great 
many thoughts which it is quite fit that we reso- 
lutely put away. A mischievous mortal, desiring 
to overcloud the blink of sunshine in which oth- 
ers are rejoicing, does not need to tell them any- 
thing that is not true. You remember Mr. Croak- 
er, and his frequent sentiment: ‘“ Heaven send 
we all be as well this day six months!” Then 
a shadow would fall upon the faces of middle- 
aged folk; as when a meddling idiot asks them 
what they are to make of their boys. Those 
things are thought of quite often enough, be 
sure; without the idiot’s inopportune interfer- 
ence. 

Besides the cheerfulness which comes without 
a reason thought of, as the resultant of the firmer, 
health into which you have got as you have 
grown older, the firmer health which has many 
times made an insurance-office accept at fifty a 
life which had been declined at forty-five, there 
is a lightening which founds upon considerations 
in the nature of reasons for it, which affect us 
sometimes consciously, sometimes latently, but 
always very really. Let me name one great 
fact. You know now, after doing your work for 
twenty-five or thirty years, that you can do it. 
You are master of your work: which once you 
were very far from being. You do now, quite 
confidently and easily, what it was, once upon a 
time, a terrible nervous pull upon you to do. 
Long practice has given you skill. Your labor is 
now skilled labor. And if you want an exam- 
ple, hard by you, that shall vividly bring home 
to you what difference there is between skilled 
labor and unskilled, between accustomed work 
and unaccustomed, though the faculties were 
originally exactly the same, just try to write a 
letter, swiftly and legibly, with your left hand. 
Practice has made all the difference between 
writing with your left hand and your right, but it 
is a mighty difference. Even such is the differ- 
ence between the preacher at fifty and at twenty-_ 
five. The preacher of fifty, supposing him to 
be a successful man in his vocation, ascends his 
pulpit confidently : looks upon his congregation 
not without the sense of authority, and of as- 
sured position ; has voice and mind under entire 
control: knows thoroughly all the little arts which 
will arouse flagging attention, whether in treat- _ 
ment and illustration of his subject, or in use of 
voice and gesture and eye. Nothing on earth 
but experience could give this thorough training. 
And its result is unconscious in its working. 
Without ever thinking of the matter, you have 
beheld the practiced orator say and do exactly 
what was needed. And more. I have a friend, 
a most eloquent and charming preacher (alas 
that he diverted to infinitely less important work 
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gifts not vouchsafed to many men in any. one 
generation !), who tells me that when he first en- 
tered the Church and was early placed in the 
sole charge of a large parish, he was oftentimes 
possessed with an awful fear that Sunday would 
come round and he would have no sermon ready 
at all, good or bad. And sometimes, truly, it 
was hard enough work to have it ready. But 
after many years’ experience you know that the 
sermon is sure. You may barely manage it; but 
you will manage it somehow. I do not here sug- 
gest that the passing years will accumulate ma- 
terial which is so speedily forgotten by the aver- 
age hearer that in about four it may again be 
held as new. I mean that a strong assurance 
grows that something will come against the hour 
that needs it. The morning comes on which you 
have to preach. You are quite easy though you 
are quite blank. The best you can ever say may 
of a sudden be given you: in any case, there 
will be something to say. Only the experience 
of lengthened time could give you this comfort. 
One speaks of the work one knows best; one 
has found most trying. You go to church in 
very good time: but you are quite free from 
nervousness, on most days. My friend Smith 
has told me on several occasions that never till 
he dies will he forget the first morning on which 
he officiated in his own church. There were two 
services each Sunday: and only by preaching 
extempore at one of them could he face his work 
at all. He had carefully considered what he 
should say, and made a few notes of it as land- 
marks: but the words must be provided on the 
moment. There were nearly a thousand people 
in church, and he had never tried to preach with- 
out book before. It would not have done, either, 
quite to fail: it might have ruined a respectable 
career. As it proved, extreme nervous tension 
gave him a fluency which astonished himself. 
But each Sunday morning in the later years, 
thinking of the miserable trepidation of the youth 
of five-and-twenty he was, Smith is well recon- 
ciled to being a good deal older. The aging 
mortal, too, doing any public duty, has the com- 
fort of knowing that not much depends upon 
any single appearance. People know his mark. 
If he do exceptionally well, they will not think 
the better of him on the whole. Nor though he 
do exceptionally ill will they think the worse of 
him, 

In other matters than duty, the years you 
have seen have taught you what is cheering. 
You know that if you get into a scrape you will 
get out of it again: not to say that you know 
better than to get into scrapes. In earlier days, 
when things went wrong, you fancied they would 
never come right again. Now, you have a strong 
belief that things will right themselves somehow. 


Then, you get accustomed to things; and so 
get reconciled to them. Use reconciles one to 
most things. It pretty nearly equalizes the act- 
ual enjoyment of all places in this life; if only 
you be free from actual pain, and from shame. 
Here is a great source of the cheerfulness of the © 
oid: probably the main secret of it, after all. 
You are subdued to your position and surround- 
ings: you are in a manner content. You have 
left off thinking of getting higher, or further on. 
You know you have got to the end of your tether. 
If you have not got what you wished at first, and 
anticipated, you know you have got all you are. 
to get. Why worry, and push; when nothing 
will come of it? If you be the reader I want, 
you never worried, nor pushed: but oh, how 
much of these you have beheld in those around 
you! You chose a walk in life which you thought 
wholly excluded worldly ambition. You have 
found, with grief, itis not so. It is only that an 
awfully inferior lot contend for the deplorable 
little prizes attainable. A donkey is as eager to 
win a donkey-race as a magnificent thoroughbred 
to win the Derby. MacTattle is as earnest to be 
a prominent spouter in the Town Council of his 
little bourg, as Lord Beaconsfield ever was to 
lead the House of Commons. To souls of pe- 
culiar nature, and singular antecedents, there is 
room for ambition anywhere. What appears to 
worthy folk a very valley of humiliation is to 
some as the summit of Mont Blanc. And they 
assert themselves in one of two ways: by vulgar 
bluster, or by specially mean wire-pulling. The 
outcome of the whole mode of life one has re- 
marked to be spite, envy, jealousy, violent depre- 
ciation of other folk, and unscrupulous dishon- 
esty. “A leein’ body” was the Doric description 
which an honest man gave of a conspicuous ani- 
mal in such a sphere. And the frantic hold 
which such unworthy creatures keep upon any 
little mole-hill whose top they have reached, is (if 
possible) exceeded by their frantic terror lest 
anybody else attain the mole-hill’s summit. Of 
course, ‘the worm will do his kind.” But it is 
disagreeable to see him do it: disagreeable to be 
within some miles of him as he is doing it. You 
feel it is degradation even to behold the sorry 
sight. And it makes you very angry. Now, 
though seva indignatzo be often quite right, it 
is wearing. And unless you be a man like Mr. 
Carlyle (which is improbable, though you try to 
write like him), you had best exclude it. For 
you will not much help your kind, while you will 
appreciably harm yourself. 

But you, worthy and downright reader, have 
learned to be content. You learned it long ago. 
But with these advancing years, you have learned 
it very thoroughly: you are content to a degree 
that surprises yourself. You take mortifying 
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facts with entire composure. You know that 
your success, though scanty, is quite as great as 
your desert. There are vulgar folk, or possibly 
only thick-skinned folk, who every now and then 
show you in the frankest fashion how little they 
think of you: but you really do not mind at all. 
Many years ago, a young parson, known to me, 
told me with some bitterness that Miss Limejuice 
had inquired of him whether he was to preach 
next Sunday: and learning that he was not, had 
said, musingly, ‘Oh, then we must make a point 
of coming to church.” <A few years later, he 
would not have regarded the good old woman’s 
suggestion at all. People are quite entitled to 
think ill of you. And though cultivated folk do 
not commonly tell you so, even among them 
there are some who will. And plainer folk will 
reveal their estimate of you with no polite dis- 
guise whatever. “We have got a far cleverer 
man than you into the Town Council,” said a man 
in South America recently to a friend of mine, 
thinking to mortify him. But my friend replied, 
with much sweetness of temper: “I see you are 
a man of discernment: I entirely agree with you.” 
And, thinking of the fashion in which as you 
grow old you get quite reconciled to things which 
you kicked at sorely in earlier years, let me men- 
tion the sad necessity laid upon many men of 
highly-cultivated taste, in a country well known 
to me, of living among the most horribly ugly 
surroundings. I speak of the surroundings which 
are man’s handy-work. Nature, in that country, 
is not unfrequently very beautiful: sometimes 
this is felt as compensation : sometimes the con- 
trast between man’s works and those of the 
Creator aggravates the suffering with which 
man’s works are beheld. Not in Ceylon, but in 
Perthshire, there are spots where every prospect 
pleases; and only the buildings which man has 
erected (both secular and ecclesiastical) are in- 
credibly vile. Yet folk came to take it patiently. 
There was keen suffering, at first, in the esthetic 
young Scotch parson, each time he entered his 
awful kirk, each time he listened to the frightful 
caterwauling of his flock, led in their praise by a 
broken-winded precentor of fourscore years, so 
decent a man that he could not be got rid of. 
But now the young parson, having held his charge 
for thirty years, and having signally failed in all 
endeavors to improve his church or mend his 
music, talks to you of both with a sad but re- 
signed smile. He tried to get a choir, and they 
thought it thaytrzcal (that was the word): he 
got designs for the restoration of the church, but 
objection was taken that they would make the 
little building a popzsh anorama. And he was 
beaten. Yet he took it contentedly. I know 
such men well, at this moment, who may be 
reckoned by scores. The Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury said some words, last summer, which I 
should like to hear quoted at what is called in 
the north a meeting of herztors: not that the 
words would produce the smallest good effect. 
“TI am sure,” said the sensible and unfanciful 
Scotchman, “that the general effect of looking 
day after day upon a hideous building is debas- 
ing: I will not say demoralizing.” Let the words 
be repeated: and then let those present look 
round the frightful edifice in which they are as- 
sembled. A friend of the writer, a man who is 
something more than an honor to the class to 
which he belongs, recently declared, on a public 
occasion, that certain folk in Scotland are bound 
to provide not a parish church in each parish, 
but a building capable of being used as a parish 
church. And then to think of the men who in 
many cases must exercise their function in such 
buildings: Norman Macleod doing his work to 
the last in the execrable hovel which at Glasgow 
is still called the Barony Church. There must 
be the staple of goodness in very many Scotch 
human beings, if the Archbishop was right: for 
they are not debased nor demoralized utterly, 
though it has pleased God to subject them to 
the great trial of “looking day after day upon a 
hideous building.” Most grievous of all is his 
case who ministers in an edifice which was once, 
and for centuries, magnificent: which a few 
thousands of pounds would make magnificent 
again: who would willingly undertake to find 
the needful money: but who would not be per- 
mitted in course of law to move a finger toward 
restoration so long as half a score of ignorant 
blockheads choose to interpose their vulgar veto. 
I am by no means sure that it is well to be con- 
tent while things are so: one ought to be up and 
at the malicious and untutored sectaries till they 
are shamed. But there are mortals who by their 
make are hardly capable of being shamed. And 
in trying to shame them you would probably put 
yourself into a fever: and fail after all. Well, 
the tide is flowing. Things will be set right in 
time: but perhaps not in our time. Meanwhile, 
some folk try to fancy themselves resigned, or 
even content; when in fact they are only beaten. 
And such get very low down. I know a clergy- 
man who proposed to put a window of colored 
paper in the apse of a grand and most beautiful 
church of the twelfth century. And he was pre- 
vented from doing so, not because the idea was 
too horrible, but because the thing would have 
been too fine. It is hard, indeed, that circum- 
stances make it unbecoming in you to inform 
certain folk what fools you think them. 

Let these thoughts be dismissed with a sigh ; 
a wearied sigh. And let the more cheering re- 
flection be suggested, that with advancing years 
you know better how to manage people. Your 
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patience becomes extreme: but you break out 
about once.a year. Yet, in fact, hardly anything 
surprises you, in many mortals, in the matter of 
the capacity of taking offense. But you make 
allowance, and are not put about. You know 
what to expect: and you are not irritated greatly 
even by the most remarkable manifestations of 
unreasonableness and ill-temper. I have re- 
marked that only time brings a man to this posi- 
tion of forbearance: a man, I mean, whose cir- 
cumstances make him wholly independent of the 
ill-tempered and unreasonable people: to whom 
they can do neither good nor harm: and who, 
unless from sympathy with human weakness, can 
quite easily afford, when small beings take the 
pet, to let them keep it till they grow tired of it. 
Many years of dealing with many fellow-creatures 
have taught old folk to expect a percentage of 
pettedness, vanity, and perversity, in those with 
whom they have to deal. If you take up a piece 
of lead, and find it heavy, you don’t get angry 
with it. You don’t say, with bitterness, “Just 
the regular thing.” No doubt, it is not the lead’s 
fault that it is heavy: while it is (to a certain 
degree) Snarling’s own fault that he is a cantan- 
kerous fool or a spiteful mischief-maker. Still, 
with his constitution and his surroundings, it 
would have been difficult for Snarling to have 
turned out much better than he is. And some 
folk say (though it appears incredible) that he 
was in former years more disagreeable than he is 
now. On the whole, a great patience comes with 
growing experience: and a humility too, which 
makes you feel, as you look at some very idiotic 
doing, that it was all in yourself to have done 
the like, in conceivable circumstances. The fact, 
that they are not easily disappointed in their 
neighbors, not much surprised by anything they 
do, is a considerable factor in the maintenance of 
the ‘cheerfulness of old folk. But, even to the 
last, it irritates many men and women to find 
how difficult it is to get a message conveyed with 
tolerable accuracy: notably, how frequently a 
civil message is made an uncivil one in process 
of transmission. "When you send word to a ser- 
vant that you will be greatly obliged by such a 
thing being done, the greatly obliged rarely ar- 
rives. But, not unfrequently, zzstantly, or thz's 
moment, is added. I beheld that done, within 
the last few hours. . I have known an intimation 
to be made in a Scotch church, to the effect that 
it would be a great improvement in seemliness 
and heartiness were the congregation to stand 
during praise, conveyed in the zfsz¢ss¢ma verba, 
“You're to stand up at the singing!” To such 
as know the race, the result need scarcely be 
told. 

There is a lesson, only learned as we grow 
old, which lightens materially the burden which 
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was borne in earlier years. It is the lesson to 
let go, to leave hold: to give up. It is a lesson 
very slowly and very hardly learned, through a 
discipline which may well be called heart-break- 
ing. I am not thinking, now, of the leaving go 
our hold upon those who must go before us from 
this world: but only of the ceasing to hold, or 
think we hold, in our protecting grasp, those who 
must go out from us, who must go away. You 
fancied you must keep your children always about 
you: that you could not live unless you had your 
arm (so to speak) round them all: that they could 
not live unless this were so, Even when one _ 
and another must go out from under the roof, 
you seemed still to be keeping your hold of them: 
still directing what they should do. You had to 
learn to let go. You could not keep your hold: 
it was needless: they did not want you to do it. 
It is natural to desire to keep in your hand all 
that you care for. I remember well how one 
who, after many years of modest means, sud- 
denly succeeded to a large fortune, was bewil- 
dered on learning in how many various ways 
and places these scores of thousands were in- 
vested; and said earnestly, “I wish I had it all 
tied up in a bag and put under my pillow.” So 
would simple-minded parents keep their children — 
under the paternal roof. Of course, it can not 
be: and you must be reconciled, as you can, to 
your boys being far away. “I have them in 
every corner of this world,” a worn mother said 
to me the other day, speaking of the boys and 
girls of a great household which the last few 
years have scattered wide: “I did not think I 
could have lived: but you see I am living, after 
all.” The words were said with a very sad 
smile. Yes, you are living, and working: but 
the absent are never forgotten, certainly never 
for a single day. It remains strange that the 
bright face has gone out from your door: and 
that going about your vocations you never can 
meet, in the familiar ways around, the hopeful 
presence, nor hear the pleasant voice. The let- 
ters from a distant country are well, and you 
make much of them: but no page that ever pen 
traveled over can look at you like the kindly, 
familiar face: like the glistening eye. Still, you 
go out cheerfully on the day which brings the 
Australian or Indian mail: and you learn, grad- 
ually, that they can do without you, can stand 
well on their own feet now, have got out of your 
charge and care. You have let them go. Per- 
haps it was falling to a lower level when you did 
so. But the burden is a little lightened. You 
have not so much to do as you once thought you 
had. Possibly you never were doing so much 
as you vainly fancied. 

One has remarked, with joy, that in the case » 
of many worthy folk, living decent and prudent 
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lives, there comes in the latter years in the course 
of things greater comfort in worldly circum- 
stances. It is not always so, unhappily: but 
this seems the rule. Many young folk marry 
when they ought not, because they can not af- 
ford it: and great anxiety and trouble follow. 
Sometimes the poor heads go under water alto- 
gether. But, by hard work, and close economy, 
many pass through that sickening time into bet- 
ter days. The time comes when they have got 
through their pecuniary anxieties: though, as 
Sir Walter said, who spoke from experience, it 
takes long to get the chill of poverty out of one’s 
bones. Still, the terrible heart-sinking calcula- 
tions are no longer needed. The ends are pretty 
safe to meet. One likes to see old folks who feel 
justly entitled to things—to little comforts and 
luxuries not permitted in earlier years. If one 
could but find a four-leaved shamrock, it should 
be so with all. And many good people enjoy 
those things none the less, and all the more free- 
ly, for the all-pervading though unexpressed sense 
that it can not last long. That sense is not with- 
out its soothing. You remember how Words- 
worth met a little physical misfortune: a tooth 
of no small importance broke away. But the 
great man merely said, calmly, that this would 
have been a more serious thing if it had hap- 
pened forty years before. Such a reflection 
helps: in a fashion which young people can not 
understand. 

And a self-complacency sometimes grows. 
The aging man is pleased with himself: and 
with much simplicity sounds his own trumpet. 
He is permitted to do so. Young folk listen to 
him with apparent sympathy, whose words in 
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like circumstances to a contemporary would ‘be, 
“Shut up, old fellow, and don’t make a fool of 
yourself.” Not but what, from a very early age, 
human beings take the measure of a boastful 
old fogy. I see yet, over years, an old gentleman 
stating with much iteration, to two schoolboys of 
fourteen, that a certain improvement in a certain ~ 
city was “all my idea”: “it would never have 
been done but for me”: and very much more to 
the same effect. This was in the course of a 
walk together. At length the little party came 
to a narrow way where they could not walk 
abreast: and the boys modestly gave place to 
the old gentleman. He went before, and they 
followed after. And while still the sound was 
borne upon the breeze, “all my idea,” and the 
old gentleman went on blowing his trumpet, the 
boys behind were winking each to the other, and 
by lively gestures of a disrespectful character 
were expressing their conviction that he was a 
vaporing old soul. But, happily, he did not see 
them. I did. And I beheld certain contortions 
of countenance and certain arrangements of the 
fingers which I afterward learned are employed 
by boys of a gibing nature in the presence of 
what they esteem as foolishness on the part of 
those to whom they ought to look up. Though 
the gestures were unfamiliar, I had no difficulty 
in making out that they were not designed to 
express veneration. My friend Smith was with 
me: and he stated that the whole proceedings 
reminded him vividly of an essay he wrote when 
in the Moral Philosophy class, on “ The Inter- 
pretation of Natural Signs.” 
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“ HE death.of Thomas Carlyle, at the age of 

eighty-six, removes from among living men 
one of the greatest thinkers of the age.’’ So spoke 
one of our contemporaries in announcing the death 
of Carlyle—which occurred, it will be remembered, 
on February Fourth. 

Is it true that Carlyle was one of the greatest 
thinkers of the age? The person who wrote the 
sentence we have quoted is far from being alone in 
this estimate of the ‘‘Sage of Chelsea.” It is 
shared by many who are entitled to be considered 
as judges, and it is accepted as a matter of course 
by the innumerable persons who form their opin- 
ions at second-hand, Nevertheless, is it true ? 

Different ideas prevail, no doubt, as to what con- 
stitutes a great thinker. If a man is a great thinker 


because he is master of a picturesque and stirring 
literary style, or because he has something original 
and striking to say about many subjects, or because 
he has unusual power of presentation, then undeni- 
ably Carlyle is a great thinker. But if great think- 
ing means penetrative and accurate thinking, think- 
ing that establishes truths and fixes principles, that 
solves problems, that enables us to understand our- 
selves and thereby to adjust our relations to things 
around us, that separates fact from speculation and 
error from falsehood—then great thinkers are very 
few, and Carlyle can not be rightly classed among 
them. 

In one of his essays Carlyle asserts the importance 
of truth above manner of utterance, and deplores the 
common tendency to heed affectation of style rather 
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than the intrinsic worth of what is said. It seems 
to us that here the Chelsea philosopher crucified 
himself. For Carlyle, above all things, was a rheto- 
rician, and a rhetorician is invariably a writer more 
concerned in the effect of what he says than in the 
truth of what he says. Carlyle possessed a copious 
and unique vocabulary ; his sentences are quaint, 
rugged, and eminently picturesque; he has a grim 
humor that gives a ripe flavor to many passages, and 
a power of trenchant imprecation that is fairly unap- 
proachable. These qualities make his writings in 
their way superb. The reader gets new ways ot 
looking at familiar things, he is entertained by strik- 
ing and admirable utterances, his ear tingles with a 
splendid but barbaric resonance ; and all this turbu- 
lence, these bustling and strangely discordant sen- 
tences, this rude force and grotesque decoration, this 
profusion of strange ideas and stranger words, all 
seem no doubt indeed very like wonderful thinking. 

But if Carlyle is a thinker, what ideas has he 
given to the world? He is a fierce denouncer of 
shams, and a passionate lover of force. He admires 
earnest truthfulness, the spirit of loyalty, and self- 
abnegation. He storms at venality, at feebleness, 
at selfishness, at pretension, at crookedness of all 
kinds, at all ignoble and demeaning things— but 
while all this is of good service, especially when ut- 
tered with authority and force, it does not constitute 
great thinking. A vehement passion for worth and 
an aptitude for picturesque scolding may be rightly 
entitled to praise, but one does not come thereby to 
understand life and the world any better. This tem- 
per does not throw light on dark places ; nor in- 
dicate the means whereby the evils of society may be 
abated or reformed; nor aid us in adjusting con- 
ditions, making laws, or administering affairs. The 
unhappy world that from the beginning has stum- 
bled on through slough and morass, hoping for and 
struggling toward the light, must go on in its des- 
perate endeavor, utterly unaided by anything that 
Carlyle did or said. 

Unaided! Will it not rather have been ob- 
structed and defeated? It has gathered some com- 
fort from a voice that has sounded for honesty and up- 
rightness, but for the most part this voice has mocked 
it. There has been, in the course of the centuries, 
a partial emancipation for the toilers of the world, 
but Carlyle detested this growth of freedom, and 
clamored for the restoration of force and authority. 
In his mind the great virtue is submission—the mil- 
lennium to him is a domain ruled by the strong hand, 
and filled with patient and willing serfs. He once said 
to Mr. Milburn, the blind preacher, referring to a 
Methodist prayer-meeting he had attended, “I went 
away musing, sick at heart, saying to myself: ‘ My 
good fellows, why all this bother and noise? If it 
be God’s will, why not go and be damned in quiet, 
and never say a word about it?’” This is pretty near- 
ly the whole of Carlyle’s philosophy. All the solace 
or guidance he had for the world was, to put it in 
very plain English, ‘‘ Grin and bear it.” Very good 
words, no doubt, at times and under right circum- 
stances ; but who is this prophet who can not under- 
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stand that mankind have aspirations and hopes, 
who. comes only to denounce and never to cheer, 
who imagines that servile submission and not in- 
dependent effort gives greatness to the race ? 

It seems to us that a great thinker is one who 
penetrates surfaces and detects the inward tendencies 
of things. Superficial men are always finding evil 
in every new outcome of popular thought. The 
world is always going to ruin ; society is continually 
breaking up ; things are “ going to the dogs.” Every 
time an old long-since-useless barrier comes down, 
these people imagine the flood has come. Changes 
that are turbulent and disturbing on their surface 
are ceaselessly denounced with an utter inability to 
comprehend their real tendency. To this crowd of 
pessimists Carlyle belongs, and consequently his 
judgments are commonly simply worthless. His 
famous ‘‘Shooting Niagara” indicates very fairly 
how far he may be trusted in any political or social 
question. He is a lover of force, but scornful of 
every other kind of force than the one which pleases 
him—the force of a strong man, for instance, and 
not the force of a deeply moving public sentiment. 
He demands loyalty and veneration, but they must 
be solely loyalty to the ideas and veneration for the 
objects which he as a prophet sets up. He believes 
in no other ; and other forms of respect—say for in- 
stance a respect for the rights of man—threaten, in 
his estimation, the world with chaos. 

“The meek, silent Light,” says Carlyle, “can 
mold, create, and purify all Nature; but the loud 
Whirlwind, the siren and product of Disunion, of 
Weakness, passes on and is forgotten.” Shall we ap- 
ply this sentiment to the author thereof? We cer- 
tainly can conceive of a great thinker only as like this 
Light, which disperses darkness and illuminates where 
it falls, whose influence penetrates, molds, and re- 
forms. A light like this is not the light that Carlyle 
has shed upon the world. 


WE should be sorry, indeed, to unjustly disparage 
Carlyle, who certainly fills a great place in English 
literature. Since the preceding paper was written, 
the English literary journals have come to hand, con- 
taining their comments on the character and writings 
of the Chelsea sage, and we are tempted to select a 
few sentences as indicative of the general estimate 
in which he is held by those who knew him. Car- 
lyle the man is a unique and in some things an ad- 
mirable figure. ‘ He had lived,” says the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” ‘‘a noble and heroic life, of indomitable 
industry, of great thoughts, of integrity, simplicity, 
and truthfulness without flaw or tarnish. He had 
from the first put resolutely away from him all the 
glittering bribes with which the world tempts a man 
to be untrue to himself and to such light as dwells 
in him. Milton himself did not more admirably il- 
lustrate his own saying that he who would write he- 
roic poems must make his whole life heroic. . . . Now 
that his work is done and at an end, we may see 
how pure and lofty was the manner of his doing it. 
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From his first coming from his lonely Scotch life 
into the midst of the turmoil, the distraction, the 
destructive vulgarities of a capital, he never flinched 
nor left what he himself called ‘the quiet paths 
where alone it is well with us.’ No man of letters 
ever conceived a loftier notion of his calling, nor 
followed it with sterner self-respect.” This of itself 
is great reputation for any man, and should be re- 
membered of Carlyle even when we are least disposed 
to accept his teachings. The “‘ Gazette” goes on to 
say: “Carlyle has not given to the world direction, 
but he has given it inspiration. He has thrown into 
the currency of speech phrases that make life new, 
and even his most grotesque and incongruous turns 
and strokes have had the effect of opening fresh and 
deeper ways of seeing human circumstance. He 
can hardly be said to have founded a school or es- 
tablished a doctrine of any kind, but he has sent a 
current of force, of sincerity, streaming through the 
spirits of men who have belonged to schools and 
have cherished doctrines.” 

The London “ Spectator” has two distinct pa- 
pers, one of which is devoted to the consideration of 
“Carlyle as a Political Power.” The article opens 
as follows: “ Over practical politics, it is needless 
to say that Mr. Carlyle wielded no power—indeed, 
would have despised himself, if he had wielded 
power. The deep scorn which he poured upon the 
whole machinery of modern politics, the loathing 
with which he looked upon the great national Pala- 
ver, the contempt which he felt for the modern con- 
ception of liberty, as a barricade against most need- 
ful and necessary government —all prevented him 
from offering any but the wildest and most impracti- 
cable suggestions to practical statesmen.” Elsewhere 
it says: ‘‘ He despised all the more positive political 
and philanthropic tendencies of his time ; felt little 
interest in scientific discoveries ; concerned himself 
not at all about its art ; scorned its economical teach- 
~ ing; and rejected the modern religious instructors 
with even more emphatic contumely than the ‘ dreary 
professors of a dismal science.’ To Carlyle, the 
world was out of joint, and his only receipt for set- 
ting it right—the restoration of ‘the beneficent whip’ 
for its idlers, rogues, and vagabonds—was never se- 
riously listened to by thinking men.” It considers 
his attitude in relation to our civil war and the action 
of Mr. Eyre in putting down with “ so much breath- 
less and cruel violence” the revolt of the negroes in 
Jamaica, as producing little but evil fruit. ‘“ Men 
took home his creed that idleness and ignorance need 
drilling by main force, if needful; and failed to take 
home the conditions by which he strove, not very 
effectually it must be owned, to limit it—that the 
disciplinarians who enforce that drill must themselves 
be foremost in disinterested and devoted work, and 
must discipline their inferiors solely in the interest 
of the ragged regiments which need discipline, not 
in the interests of their own pockets or fears. Mr. 
Carlyle, in enforcing the lesson that such disciplina- 
rians do but embody the beneficent severity of Na- 
ture’s own laws, always forgot that liberty limited 
by austere laws is a very different thing indeed from 
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liberty overridden by the iron heel of selfish power ; 
and that the latter is subject to fits of anger, indig- 
nation, and vindictive passion which rob it of half, 
or more than half, the moral value of austerely en- 
forced conditions.” Whether a philosopher is to be 
considered a great thinker whose ideas are wild and 
improbable, who rushes into passionate utterance 
with no study of the conditions or the principles in- 
volved, seems to us to be fairly determined by stat- 
ing the question. 

But nothing more clearly indicates the man than 
the following from the ‘Saturday Review”: ‘‘ His 
estimate of men was often extraordinarily sagacious, 
though the severity of his judgment was not unfre- 
quently qualified by the influence of social relations. 
His dislike of Sir Robert Peel, whom he had un- 
graciously ridiculed as’ Sir Jabesh Windbag, was ex- 
changed for sincere respect and esteem when he 
made his acquaintance in a house where they both 
were frequent guests. His feelings toward other 
statesmen of his time may probably have been af- 
fected by similar circumstances, for he was the most 
genial, though not the most tolerant, of men.” Now 
Sir Robert Peel, his character, his opinions, his pur- 
poses, his labors, were all openly known to every 
Englishman ; and consequently a‘sudden change of 
base such as this anecdote indicates conclusively 
shows that Carlyle had not denounced Peel on any 
sound ground, for any good or valid reason, but had 
simply indulged in his unconquerable passion to sat- 
irize and scold. Without opportunity for invective, 
or persons upon whom invectives might be brought 
to bear, he was only half himself. If this sort of 
thing is greatness, so be it—but we, at least, can not 
easily be brought to see it. 

While the world may differ as to Carlyle’s claim 
to be considered a great thinker, all must unite in 
acknowledging the splendor and affluence of his 
literary imagination. A selection of Carlylian beau- 
ties would bring together many passages of extraor- 
dinary beauty and force. What could be more strik- 
ing, for instance, than the following imaginary can- 
onization of Edmund, the East Anglian king and 
martyr ?—‘‘ In this manner did the men of the east- 
ern counties take up the slain body of their Edmund, 
where it lay cast forth in the village of Hoxne ; seek 
out the severed head and reverently reunite the same. 
They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, 
with love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts ; 
consecrating him with a very storm of melodious, 
adoring admiration, and sun-dried showers of tears ; 
joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy has something 
of the awful in it), commemorating his noble deeds 
and godlike walk and conversation while on earth.” 
And how full of color and elastic spirit is this, de- 
scribing the youth of Goethe !—‘ Goethe’s child- 
hood is throughout of riant, joyful character; kind 
plenty, in every sense security, affection, manifold 
excitements, instructions, encircles him; wholly an 
element of sun, an azure, wherein the young spirit, 
awakening and attaining, can on all hands richly 
unfold itself. A beautiful boy, of earnest, lucid, se- 
renely deep nature, with the peaceful completeness 
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yet infinite incessant expansiveness of a boy, has, in 
the fittest environment, begun to de / beautiful he 
looks and moves; rapid, gracefully prompt, like the 
son of Maia; wise, noble, like Latona’s son; nay 
(as all men may ow see) he is, in very truth, a 
miniature incipient world-poet ; of all heavenly fig- 
ures the beautifullest we know of that can visit this 
lower earth.” 

In picturesque writing Carlyle is fairly without 
a rival, and, as the “ Athenzeum” says, ‘‘ even his 
stormiest and most ‘ Titanic’ outbursts will gener- 
ally bear analysis, and be found to err in nothing 
but redundancy of expression.” Of his narrative 
power nearly every page of his writings bears wit- 
ness ; his skill in portraiture and his genius for apho- 
risms were something unique. ‘ Much,” says the 
“Academy,” “ that is characteristic in Carlyle’s work 
as historian has its origin in the marvelously quick and 
keen glance of his eye, his power of reading off some 
minute visible incident into its invisible meaning, 
and thus interpreting character by picturesque signs 
and symbols, together with the studiously elaborated 
style which quickens and exalts the reader’s sensi- 
tiveness almost to the point of disease, playing upon 
every nerve-center with snapping sparks of a new 
kind of electricity, until he tingles between pleasure 
and pain.” All his truly great powers let us cor- 
dially acknowledge ; and his talents were too great 
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WE ventured last month to question the validity 
of the popular theory that women have intuitions 
superior to those of men. There is another notion 
concerning the female sex that no one seems to have 
had the temerity to dispute: this is the alleged su- 
periority of women in all matters involving tact and 
delicate management. The world is so fixed in this 
idea, that no doubt an attempt to controvert it will 
look like foolishness and presumption ; but it will 
do no harm to air an old theory, however respectable 
it may seem, and test it by renewed observation. 

Tact may be defined as a quick and nice discern- 
ment, a prompt perception of circumstances and 
facts, a ready appreciation of other people’s feelings 
or tastes, a happy faculty in turning the corners and 
meeting the exigencies of social intercourse. Now, 
it is possible that in the innumerable minor things of 
the drawing-room women are more ready than men. 
Women acquire the manners, the ease, the air of 
the sa/on sooner than men do; they are commonly 
more at home there; they are more vivacious, more 
sympathetic, quicker to see and act. This difference, 
however, is more noticeable between young than be- 
tween elderly people. The girl learns the art of society 
with ease, while the boy commonly undergoes a long 
and painful novitiate ; but the man of maturity, when 
also a gentleman, has acquired social deftness in all 
its phases, and is master of the art usually defined as 
tact. While we are often called upon to admire the 
skill and deftness of an accomplished hostess, we 
shall find that an accomplished host receives his 


guests or presides at table with an art that is in no 
wise inferior. 

Let us, however, concede that in the drawing- 
room women, as a rule, have more tact than men. 
But when we extend our observation over a larger 
area, what do we discover? If we take up either 
domestic life, or business life, or the various organi- 
zations in which men and women gather, it is not 
apparent that women are more adroit or more skill- 
ful or that they have nicer discernment or better per- 
ceptions than:men. We are afraid, indeed, that an 
impartial examination of the evidence will show that, 
instead of men being more insensible and less adroit 
than women, they distinctly exhibit in important 
things a superior skill. This is rather a bold defi- 
ance of accepted notions, but let us scan the evi- 
dence and see. 

It is notorious that much the greater number of 
domestic quarrels originate among the women of the 
family. The altercations and differences that so fre- 
quently exist between families united by marriage 
are almost always on the side of the women. Men 
are dragged in and become partisans in the warfare ; 
but gauntlets are commonly first exchanged between 
the ladies. Assuredly, if tact is a quality desirable 
in the drawing-room as a sort of social buffer, 
smoothing sharp angles and softening collisions, 
the very field for it is the domestic hearth, where 
the unapt word, the ill-considered retort, or the 
loss of self-command, is so productive of mischief. 
Can it be asserted that in this domain women, as 
a class, have more tact than men? Is peace be- 
tween husband and wife more often maintained 
by the wise repression, the soft answer, the skillful 
word, the adroit evasion of an issue, on the part of 
wives than of husbands? If we, Asmodeus-like, 
could peep beneath the roofs of houses, which sex 
would we find most freely occupied in nagging? 
Which would we discover most commonly taking 
offense at the casual word? Which would be show- 
ing a superior skill in meeting and turning the dan- 
gerous little things that arise hourly in every circle? 
In that tact which teaches us when to hold our 
tongues and when to speak, what to see and what 
not to see, we suspect that the masculine part of the 
community may claim some little preéminence. 
Of course, we are generalizing here. We have all 
met with sweet-tempered wives and brutal husbands ; 
but among the average right-intentioned people it is 
a deficiency of tact that so often causes collisions, 
and this deficiency is at least common with both 
sexes. Young women are very skillful in managing 
their lovers, but many of them too frequently lose 
their skill when they come to manage their hus- 
bands. 

It is the lack of tact on the part of women that 
sets clique against clique in congregations, and in 
church societies of all kinds, that causes almost all 
associations organized by women to break up in 
differences, that keeps so many people in hot water 
in family hotels and boarding-houses, or wherever 
lovely woman predominates, It is to a lack of tact 
that we owe the traditional mother-in-law. Fathers- 
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in-law have no bad reputations anywhere; may we 
not say this is because they have toc much tact to in- 
terfere, too much tact to take notice of trifles, too 
much tact to be fussy and irritating in matters that 
should be wisely left alone? 

It has been shrewdly doubted whether clubs 
would be possible with ladies—not merely because 
they have not the club disposition, but because they 
can not abide together without getting into hostile 
divisions. It takes a good deal of tact to meet daily 
on familiar and equal terms with numerous persons, 
and keep all irritating things out of sight. The club 
is possible in the highest civilization only because 
nothing but the self-repression that comes of the 
highest social training permits men of diverse inter- 
ests and tastes to come together harmoniously. The 
club affords an excellent test of tact; and if men are 
better adapted than women for club-life, if they can 
live together in this way without collisions, they have 
established the possession of tact more effectually 
than anything establishes it for women. 

It is impossible for one to succeed in any of the 
professions without the exercise of a great deal of 
tact. A lawyer must possess it supremely not only 
in dealing with obstinate and passionate clients, but 
in the court-room, with judges, juries, and witnesses. 
A physician must possess it to a degree that only 
comes from a fortunate temperament and long prac- 
tice. He must evade, humor, cajole, please, keep 
his temper, repress his impatience, hold himself well 
in hand, and know always how to answer questions 
by saying something that means nothing. A clergy- 
man must be endowed with tact, or he will soon be 
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on the rocks. He must keep in good humor op- 
posing cliques, bear patiently with ignorance and 
self-assertion, deal with caprice as if it were wisdom, 
and know how to harmonize the ever-ruffling ma- 
trons of his flock. The tact that men must exhibit 
in these ways certainly excels that which a woman 
displays in managing the wholly willing material of 
a dancing party or a pleasure expedition. 

But the supremest exhibition of tact is to be 
found in the Congressional or political leader. A 
statesman representing a party or a faction is pressed 
on all sides with conflicting interests, obliged to har- 
monize discordant materials, to be patient with impa- 
tience, to cover up the mistakes of indiscreet zeal, to 
utter the timely word that heals accidental wounds, 
and the appreciative word that rewards the voluntary 
service ; he must know when to advance upon oppo- 
nents and when to withdraw ; how to regulate and 
adjust endless diversities of passion, ambition, selfish- 
ness, and intrigue. In men placed in these supreme 
and trying situations, we often find atact that amounts 
almost to inspiration. And while it can not be safely 
said that women similarly trained and similarly 
placed would be unequal to men, it is at least idle 
to talk of the superior tact of women in face of the 
fact that all great opportunities for the display of 
this talent, and all great manifestations of it, are 
confined exclusively to men—to the sex which it is 
fashionable to characterize as clumsy and blunder- 
ing. 

These are the leading points of the evidence. 
Is the reader still of the mind that tact is peculiarly 
a feminine quality ? 


t 
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EVERAL monographs of the highest excellence 
have appeared in Mr. John Morley’s series of 
“English Men of Letters,” but there has been none 
so far that has surpassed in intrinsic interest that of 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers on Wordsworth. In it Mr. 
Myers has so treated one of the most hackneyed of 
subjects as to impart to it freshness as well as criti- 
cal suggestiveness ; and his own work has a literary 
value—a value quite apart from its theme—such as 
is rarely found in critical or biographical composi- 
tions. For one thing, it has been the good fortune 
of Mr. Myers, “through hereditary friendship to 
have access to many manuscript letters, and much 
oral tradition bearing upon the poet’s private life” ; 
so that “‘some details and some passages of letters 
hitherto unpublished” appear in his pages. These 
new facts are interesting in a very high degree, and 
really aid us in comprehending the poet’s private 
character and life; but, after all, the chief merit of 
the little book consists in its interpretative criticism. 
It is doubtful, for example, if the distinctive achieve- 
ment which Wordsworth’s admirers always claim for 
him has ever been made quite so intelligible as in the 
chapter on ‘‘ Natural Religion.” The proposition 


which Mr. Myers here aims to establish is that there 
was ‘‘something new and individual in the way in 
which Wordsworth regarded Nature”; that he has 
shown by his example and writings that the contem- 
plation of Nature may enable us ‘‘to see into the 
life of things” as far, perhaps, as beatific vision or 
prophetic rapture can attain ; and that ‘‘ for a sys- 
tem of beliefs about Nature which paganism had 
allowed to become grotesque—of rites which had 
become unmeaning—he substituted an admiration 
for Nature so constant, an understanding of her so 
subtle, a sympathy so profound, that they became a 
veritable worship.” After illustrating this by strik- 
ing examples, Mr. Myers sums up in the following 
fine passage: ‘‘ There was, indeed, no aspect of 
Nature, however often depicted, in which his seeing 
eye could not discern some unnoted quality ; there 
was no mood to which Nature gave birth in the mind 
of man from which his meditation could not disen- 
gage some element which threw light on our inner 
being. How often has the approach of evening 
been described ! and how mysterious is its solemniz- 
ing power! Yet it was reserved for Wordsworth, 
in his sonnet, ‘ Hail, Twilight! sovereign of one 
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peaceful hour!’ to draw out a characteristic of that 
gray, waning light, which half explains to us its som- 
ber.and pervading charm. ‘ Day’s mutable distinc- 
tions’ pass away ; all in the landscape that suggests 
our own age or our own handiwork is gone; we 
look on the sight seen by our remote ancestors, and 
the visible present is generalized into an immeasu- 
rable past.” How truthfully this attitude of Words- 
worth toward the external world may be described as 
a religion, and how helpful it has proved to minds 
constitutionally opposite to his own, is shown by a 
memorable passage in the autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, which, perhaps, is too familiar to quote. 


COLONEL FORNEY’S novel, “‘ The New Nobility,” 
is significant, we think, in indicating the form the 
American novel is destined to take. It may as well 
bg accepted that the novel as understood abroad— 
artistic in construction, harmonious in arrangement, 
consisting of accurate studies of life, faithful por- 
traitures of character, and reflexes of the subtiler 
phases of motive and action—is fairly impossible 
with us. The American mind appears to be defi- 
cient in both the artistic and the dramatic sense: it 
creates neither good form nor effective action ; but 
it teems with ideas. It is turbulent, restless, inquisi- 
tive, argumentative, aggressive ; it is interested in 
everybody and everything, and has its notions about 
every theme, past and present. ‘‘ The New Nobil- 
ity,” therefore, is peculiarly an American novel ; it 
is the product of an American wholly national in 
his mental characteristics, and for this reason ad- 
dresses itself to the tastes and sympathies of the 
public to which it appeals. It is doubtful whether the 
ordinary novel-reader will altogether care for it, inas- 
much as it has very little plot and but slight attempt 
at character-drawing ; but it is full of meat for dis- 
tinctly American readers in the fact that it has some- 
thing to say upon every topic in which this century 
is concerned. There are ideas, and some of them 
new ones, on religions everywhere, and on political 
questions of every kind, and on all social topics; 
there are characters from the four quarters of the 
globe, who discuss everything in the heavens and on 
the earth, always with abundance of suggestion and 
in a style exceedingly appetizing. There are, more- 
over, some strange adventures among Communists 
in Paris and Nihilists in St. Petersburg. Asa work 
of art it is nothing; as a book it is all alive—indi- 
cating too plainly at times, perhaps, the journalist 
and the politician, but always amusing and readable. 


AMONG the many topics of interest glanced at by 
M. Coquelin in his little dvochure on ‘‘ The Actor 
and his Art,” which Miss Alger has translated for 
us, there is none, perhaps, more important, or which 
he discusses more suggestively, than that recently 
raised by M. Zola—the question whether “ realism” 
or ‘‘ naturalism” should be aimed at upon the stage. 
As might be expected from his connection with the 
Theatre Francaise, M. Coquelin sides most unquali- 
fiedly with M. Alexandre Dumas. He says: 

‘‘ The theatrical profession is an art, and consequent- 


ly nature can only be reproduced by it with that species 
of luster and relief without which there can be no art. 
I may say, further, that nature pure and simple would 
produce but a slight effect upon the stage. And this is 
very easily understood. Multiply your scenic devices, 
produce miraculous effects, ruin yourself in absurdly ac- 
curate details, in costumes fitted to drive a Benedictine 
or a collector mad with delight, and you can not make 
the scene upon which the stage action occurs a real one. 
You are at the theatre, and not in the street or at home. 
If you suppose the scene to occur in the street, or ina 
private house, the effect is somewhat similar to that pro- 
duced by setting a life-sized figure upon a high column ; 
it no longer appears life-size. You have a special and 
peculiar medium; you must use it in an appropriate 
manner. Let us take an example—the voice. Should I 
speak on the stage as I do in a parlor, in the same friend- 
ly tone in which I inquire for your health, I should not 
be understood, nor even heard. Your room, which I 
can cross in a few strides, is quite a different thing from 
the vast space where from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred people are hanging on my words, each having an 
equal right to hear me. To produce an effect equal 
in value to that produced within the four walls of your 
room if I were talking alone with you, I should raise my 
voice, accent my words more strongly, and to be clearly 
understood should introduce tones and expressions which 
in private I should not require to use, because in private 
you would be thoroughly conversant with my character. 
This is a necessary conventionality. It entails similar 
concessions in regard to gesture: and these, taken as a 
whole, are the result of optical laws. Given this back- 
ground, the stage—isolated, elevated, brightly lighted— 
and that collection of conventional properties, the foot- 
lights, wings, scenery, the actors themselves— for an 
actor is a stage property—we must absolutely modify the 
conditions of real life to suit this background, if we 
would produce the illusion of real life upon the specta- 
tors.” 


EVERY year recently some critic has discovered 
and announced the decline of Byron’s reputation ; 
it is therefore refreshing and encouraging to find that 
Carlyle made the same important and of course 
truthful announcement more than fifty years ago. 
Byron died in 1824, and in 1829 Carlyle declared 
that “the talent of a Byron can not permanently 
seduce us into idol-worship ; that he, too, with all 
his siren charming, already begins to be disregarded 
and forgotten.” It is odd, moreover, that the Byron 
idol-worshiping which Carlyle here refers to is the 
worship of strength. ‘‘ Beauty,” he affirms, “is no 
longer the god that poetry worships, but some 
brute image of Strength.” . “‘ How widely,” he adds, 
“this veneration for the physically Strongest has 
spread itself through Literature any one may judge, 
who reads either criticism or poem. We praise a 
book not as ‘true,’ but as ‘strong’; our highest 
praise is that it has ‘affected’ us, has ‘ terrified’ us.” 
He adds that nothing of this kind will abide, and 
then follows the sentence on Byron already quoted. 
It is odd to read these comments, not only in view of 
Carlyle’s later passion for Force — always with a 
capital F—but in face of recent changes in the spirit 
of English poetry and art, which surrenders all 
sense of strength to a passion for mere beauty, 
wherein we should say lurks the real danger of that 
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“luxurious corruption ” which Carlyle fancied he 
saw in the barbarous tendency then current to ad- 
mire ‘‘ the brute image of Strength.” 


SWINBURNE has an article in the last ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century ” on Tennyson and Musset, in which, 
amid many critical and some admiring utterances 
in regard to Tennyson, occurs the following out- 
burst upon his poem of “ Rizpah”: ‘‘ Never since 
_the very beginning of all poetry were the twin pas- 
‘sions of terror and pity more divinely done into 
‘deathless words or set to more perfect and profound 
magnificence of music; never more inseparably 
fused and harmonized into more absolute and sub- 
lime identity. The poet never lived on earth—such 
at least is my humble and hearty conviction—whose 
glory would not be heightened by the attribution of 
this poem to his hands. Thousands of readers, for 
centuries to come, will be moved by it to trembling 
and to tears. . . . If, after a thousand years, all trace 
of all his poems had vanished from all human record, 
save only these eighty-six verses of ‘ Rizpah,’ proof 
positive and ample and overflowing would be left 
in the survival of these, that in him, if ever upon 
earth, a great poet had been born among men. If 
this be not great work, no great work was ever or 
will ever be done in verse by any human hand.” 


IN a review of “ Washington Square,” the Lon- 
don “ Spectator” says some very suggestive things 
about Mr. James’s qualities as a novelist and his out- 
look upon life. Mr. James, we are told, ‘‘is always 
more or less embarrassed by what he very likely re- 
gards as the artificial necessity of making a whole. 
He finds that life very seldom makes a whole. If 
you may trust him as your guide, even human pas- 
sion is not commonly dramatic. It ends oftener in 
a raveled thread than in a true dénouement. And 
whether that be true or false, it interests him much 
more to paint the various aimless ways in which hu- 
man beings get almost involuntarily into a sort of 
entanglement with each other, than to paint the 
course of a series of events which show the natural 
development of strong character, and the natural 
resultant of the encounter between conflicting pur- 
poses and complicated circumstances. If, indeed, 
you may believe Mr. Henry James, the result of such 
encounters is much more frequently indeterminate 
than not. In his pictures, most passions fade away ; 
most influences fail of their characteristic effect ; 
most comedies are spoiled; most tragedies break 
down before the tragic crisis; most catastrophes, as 
the Irishman would say, never come off; while that 
which fulfills its function most completely in the 
world is the power, inherent in most of us, to spoil 
or hamper the life of other people, an agency the 
conspicuous success of which almost all Mr. James’s 
writings commemorate. . .. If only Mr. Henry 
James suddenly became aware of the real existence 
of a moral world, his tales would increase as much 
in interest for the reader as they probably would in 
difficulty to the writer. As it is, they are little 
kaleidoscopic arrangements of the various hues of 
human nature, as seen by a singularly acute and 
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passionless eye; but they seem to indicate no more 
purpose in the arrangement than the kaleidoscope 
itself, which, as you turn it, constantly creates new 
combinations of form and color, all almost equally 
impressive, and all without purpose artistic or other- 
wise.” 


AFTER the labors in this field of Grote and Curtius 
and Thirlwall, a new history of Greece must be regarded 
as a work of some temerity, and even a popular sum- 
mary of it must possess many and high merits, in order 
to supersede Mr. Cox's compend. ‘‘ A History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times to the Present,” by T. T. Ti- 
mayenis (Appletons), is rather to be compared with the 
latter than with the scholarly works of Grote and Cur- 
tius, but even here the points of difference are so great 
as to make comparison difficult. Mr. Cox is one of the 
most zealous advocates of the mythical interpretation of 
the ancient legends and hero-stories, and his work is 
written throughout with constant reference to the latest 
results of scholastic research. Mr. Timayenis uses the 
legends and myths with scarcely more reserve than Gold- 
smith used those of early Rome; he relies implicitly upon 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and other contemporary writers ; 
he differs, as he says, from Grote and Gibbon ‘‘ on many 
important matters”; and he writes throughout with so 
distinct a preference for native Greek authorities that he 
appears to ignore entirely the results of modern German 
and English criticism. In scope, his work is sufficiently 
full and detailed in the earlier periods, but much less 
adequate in that part dealing with modern history.— 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the American publishers 
of Fyffe’s ‘‘ History of Modern Europe,” of which the 
first volume, covering the period from the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War in 1792 to the accession of Louis 
XVIII, in 1815, is just issued in handsome style.—The 
latest contribution to the ‘‘Epochs of Modern History 
Series” (Scribners), is ‘‘ Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War,” by F. W. Longman, of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Works of a biographical character take an exception- 
ally prominent place among the books of the month. 
The Messrs. Harper publish in two tasteful and readable 
volumes Dr, Abel Stevens’s study of the ‘‘ Life and 
Times of Madame de Staél,” a work which the author 
believes to be the first ‘‘real biography of this greatest 
of literary women,” and in which he has attempted to 
portray her ‘‘in her relations to her times—the era of 
the first Revolution and the first Empire, its society, 
literature, and politics.’—Of a quite contrasted type of 
biography—the type which deals- with the mental life 
rather than the outward experiences of its subject—is 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s translation from the German 
of the memorials of Sister Augustine, an Old Catholic, 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity in the St. Johannis 
Hospital, at Bonn (Holt).—And of still another type— 
the memorial tribute of filial affection to a revered and 
beloved parent—is the ‘‘ Life and Letters of John 
Howard Raymond,” late President of Vassar College, 
edited by his eldest daughter, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd, 
and published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New York). 
—The ‘‘immense success” of the first series of Mr. John 
W. Forney’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Public Men,” has induced 
him to issue a second volume, which is of a somewhat 
miscellaneous and scrappy character, but which contains 
many interesting personal details, and a considerable 
fund of political information (Harpers). — Partly bio- 
graphical, but in the main critical, is ‘‘ Modern Thinkers 
principally upon Social Science : What they Think and 
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Why,” by Van Buren Denslow, LL. D., with an intro- 
duction by Robert G. Ingersoll, with eight portraits 
(Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co.). 

Two new volumes are added almost simultaneously 
to the excellent ‘‘ International Scientific Series”’ (Apple- 
tons). The first of these is a treatise on ‘‘ Animal Life 
as affected by the Natural Conditions of Existence,” by 
Karl Semper, Professor in the University of Wurzburg, 
with two maps and one hundred and six woodcuts. 
The second deals with ‘‘ Sight,” and is ‘‘an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision,” 
by Joseph Le Conte, LL. D., Professor of Geology and 
Natural History in the University of California, with 
numerous illustrations.—Another highly important sci- 
entific work, published by the same house, is ‘* The 
Power of Movement in Plants,” by Charles Darwin, 
LL. D., F. R.S., assisted by Francis Darwin. This also 
is carefully illustrated.—Dr, Nahum Capen’s ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe” 
(New York: Fowler & Wells), is also ‘‘a review of the 
science of phrenology, from the period of its discovery 
by Dr. Gall, to the time of the visits of George Combe to 
the United States in 1838 and 1840,” with portraits.—A 
new edition of the late George Smith’s ‘‘ Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis,” edited, revised, and corrected by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce (Scribners), will be especially ac- 
ceptable to all students of archeology.—A new volume 
in the English and Foreign Philosophical Library is 
‘‘Contributions to the History of the Development of 
the Human Race,” translated from the German of Laza- 
rus Geiger by David Asher, Ph. D. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.).—An important contribution to the study of 
comparative religions, is ‘‘ The Religions of China: 
Confucianism and Taoism Described and Compared 
with Christianity,” by James Legge, Professor of the 
Chinese language and literature in the University of 
Oxford (Scribners).—Bible students will read with in- 
terest ‘‘ The History of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria,” 
and son of the powerful Sennacherib, translated from 
the Cuneiform inscriptions in the British Museum, by 
Ernest A. Budge.—The same publishers (Osgood & Co.) 
issue a new edition of Mrs. Clement’s excellent ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art.” 

Mr. Charles a Durfee’s ‘‘ Index to Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine,” from volumes I to LX inclusive 
(June, 1850, to June, 1880), is a key which unlocks an 
inexhaustible store of literary treasures. Pictures are 
indexed as well as authors and subjects, and the classi- 
fication is ingenious without being complicated (Har- 
pers).—A suggestive volume for those interested in edu- 
cational matters is ‘‘ The Art of School Management : 
a Text-book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes, 
and a Reference-book for Teachers, School Officers, and 
Parents,” by J. Baldwin, President of the Missouri State 
Normal School (Appletons).—What the author calls “a 
small contribution toward the better understanding of 
China and the Chinese,” is a collection of papers en- 
titled ‘‘ The Chinese: Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters,” by W. A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., President 
of the Tungwen College at Peking (Harpers).—The vexed 
‘«Servant-Girl Question” is discussed by Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford in a little book (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) which will aid the reader in comprehending the 
problem if not in solving it, and which will amuse even 
when it does not afford help.—A considerable variety of 
topics is touched upon in Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson’s 
‘‘ Browsing among Books, and other Essays” (Roberts), 
which will be especially enjoyed by those who dislike 
anything that makes a prolonged claim upon their at- 
tention.—These readers also (and all others, probably) 
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will enjoy the latest addition to Holt’s Leisure-Hour 
Series, ‘‘ Pictures from Ireland,” by Terence McGrath. 
—‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts ” is the pleasing title 
of a series of hitherto unpublished extracts from the 
journal of Henry D. Thoreau (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
—From the same publishers we have ‘‘ The King’s Mis- 
sion and other Poems,” a slender volume containing all 
the poems written by Mr. Whittier since the publication 
of his last volume in 1878; and also ‘‘ The Longfellow 
Birthday Book,” comprising selections for every day in 
the year, and embellished with a new portrait of the 
venerable poet, and twelve illustrations.—A course of 
lectures by Frances Power Cobbe, on the ‘‘ Duties of 
Women,” is republished in an ‘authorized edition ” by 
G. H. Ellis (Boston).—The concluding volumes of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Poets,” edited by T. Humphry Ward, with critical 
introductions by various writers, are issued by Macmil- 
lan. Volume III covers the period from Addison to 
Blake, and Volume IV that from Wordsworth to Sidney 
Dobell.—Another English-American house (Cassell) pub- 
lish the ‘‘ Praise of Books as Said and Sung by English 
Authors,” compiled by J. Alfred Langford.—A work of 
practical utility is ‘*The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking, adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes,” 
by Helen Campbell (Fords, Howard & Hulbert). 

In fiction the most noteworthy book of the month is 
William Black’s ‘‘Sunrise: A Story of these Times,” 
which is issued by the Harpers in library style, and also 
in their Franklin Square Library.—‘‘ Don John” is the 
title of a new volume of the No-Name Series (Roberts), 
the authorship of which—it is by Jean Ingelow—was 
somewhat prematurely disclosed.—‘‘ Ernestine,” by Wil- 
helmine von Hillern (New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger), is a complete and literal version of a novel 
which was ‘‘adapted” by Mrs. Wister about ten years 
ago, and published under the title of ‘‘ Only a Girl.”— 
From the press of Lippincott we have ‘‘ Belles and Ring- 
ers,” a novelette, by Captain Hawley Smart. — The 
‘* Tales, Sketches, and Poems” of the late Fitz-James 
O’Brien have been brought together in a handsome 
volume (Osgood), with a biographical sketch and a pref- 
ace by William Winter.—‘‘ The Leaden Casket,” by 
Mrs. Alfred Hunt, is a new edition to Holt’s Leisure- 
Hour Series.—Recent issues in the Franklin Square Li- 
brary (besides Mr. Black's ‘‘ Sunrise’) are, ‘‘ Better than 
Good: A Story for Girls,” by Annie E. Ridley; ‘‘Un- 
der Life’s Key, and other Stories,” by Mary Cecil Hay ; 
‘¢ Asphodel,” a novel, by Miss M. E. Braddon; and 
‘*The Glen of Silver Birches,” a novel, by E. Owens 
Blackburne. 

The latest issues from the press of the Harpers com- 
prise an illustrated volume of much interest: ‘* The 
Past in the Present ; What is Civilization ?” being ten 
of the Rhind Lectures on Archzology delivered in 1876 
and 1878 by Arthur Mitchell, M. D., LL. D., F. R. S. E. 
—Also two more volumes of Mr. William J. Rolfe’s ad- 
mirable annotated and illustrated edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays: ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well” and ‘‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew.”—A work whose title-page sufficiently de- 
fines its scope and character is ‘‘ The Family Medical 
Guide, a Complete Popular Dictionary of Medicine and 
Hygiene ; comprising all possible Self-Aids in the Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Accidents, Emergencies, etc., with Ar- 
ticles on General Physiology, on Diet and Food, on the 
different Drugs, Plants, and Medical Preparations used 
in General Practice, etc., etc.; edited by Edwin Lan- 
kester, M. D., F. R. S., assisted by Distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
London ; American edition” (E. R. Pelton & Co., New 
York), 
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III. 
LYSANDER. 


AS Xanthe approached her father’s house, 
Semestre’s call and the gay notes of a 
monaulus * greeted her. 

A conjurer had obtained ant taen, and was 
showing his laughing audience the tricks of his 
trained cocks and hens. 

He was a dwarfish, bow-legged little man, 
with a short neck, on which rested a big head 
with a very prominent forehead, that shaded his 
‘small, piercing eyes like a balcony. 

The feathered actors lived in a two-wheeled 
cart, drawn from village to village, and city to 
city, by a tiny, gayly-decked donkey. 

Three cocks and four hens were now stand- 
ing on the roof of the cart, looking very comical, 
for their clever owner, who doubtless knew what 
pleases the eyes of children and peasants, had 
colored their white feathers, here and there, with 
brilliant red and glaring yellow. 

Beside the cart stood a pale, sorrowful-look- 
ing boy, playing a merry tune on the monaulus. 
Lysander, Xanthe’s father, had been helped out 
of the house into the sunlight, and, seated in his 
arm-chair of polished olive-wood, was gazing at 
the show. 

As soon as he saw his daughter, he beckoned 
to her, and stroking her hair, while she pressed 
her lips to his forehead, said : 

“ An amusing sight! The two hens obey the 


* A musical instrument, played like our flageolet. 
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little man as if they were dutiful children. I’m 
glad he came, for a person like me, forbidden by 
fate to enjoy the comical things to be seen out 
of doors, must be grateful when they come in his 
way. Your feet are twitching, Dorippe. When- 
ever a flute raises its voice, it moves young girls’ 
limbs, as the wind stirs the leaves of the poplars. 
You would doubtless like to begin to dance at 
once.” 

At these words, Mopsus, keeping time to the 
music, advanced toward his sweetheart, but Se- 
mestre stepped before him, exclaiming half to 
the lad and half to her master: 

“There must be no jumping about now. 
Whoever dances in the morning will break a leg 
at night.” 

Lysander nodded assent. 

“Then go into the house, Chloris, and fetch 
this king of hens a jug of wine, some bread, and 
two cheeses.” 

“How many cheeses?” asked the house- 
keeper. 

“Two,” replied Lysander. 

“One will be more than enough,” 
mestre.—“ Bring only one, Chloris.” 

The invalid smilingly shrugged his shoulders, 
clasped Xanthe’s hand as she stood beside him, 
and said in so low a tone that the old woman 
could not hear : 

“ Haven't I grown like little thick-skull’s hens ? 
Semestre commands and ] must obey. There she 
goes after Chloris, to save the second cheese.” 

Xanthe smiled assent. Her father raised his 
voice and called to the juggler : 

“ Well, my little friend, show what your aci- 


cried Se- 
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ors can do.— You young people, Mopsus and 
Dorippe, for aught I care, can dance as long as 
the monaulus sounds, and Semestre stays in the 
house.” 

“We want first to see what the hens can do,” 
cried the dark-haired girl, clinging to her lover’s 
arm, and turning with Mopsus toward the exhibi- 
tion, which now began again. 

There was many an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, many a laugh, for, when the little man 
ordered his largest cock to show its skill in rid- 
ing, it jumped nimbly on the donkey’s back; 
when he ordered it to clean its horse, it pulled 
a red feather out of the ornaments on the ass’s 
head; and finally proved itself a trumpeter, by 
stretching its neck and beginning to crow. 

The hens performed still more difficult feats, 
for they drew from a wooden box for each spec- 
tator a leaf of a tree, on which certain characters 
were visible. 

The scrawl was intelligible only to the con- 
jurer, but was said to contain infallible informa- 
tion about the future, and the little man offered 
to interpret the writing to each individual. 

This trainer of hens was a clever dwarf, with 
very quick ears. He had distinctly understood 
that, through Semestre, he was to lose a nice 
cheese, and, when the housekeeper returned, or- 
dered a hen to tell each person present how 
many years he or she had lived in the world. 

The snow-white bird, with the yellow head, 
scratched seventeen times before Xanthe, and, on 
reaching Mopsus, twenty-three times, which was 
perfectly correct. 

“ Now tell us this honorable lady’s age too,” 
said the conjurer to the hen. 

Semestre told Chloris to repeat what the little 
man had said, and was already reflecting whether 
she should not let him have the second cheese, 
in consideration of the “honorable lady,” when 
the hen began to scratch again. 

Up to sixty she nodded assent, as she watched 
the bird’s claw; at sixty-five she compressed her 
lips tightly, at seventy the lines on her brow an- 
nounced a coming storm, at eighty she struck 
the ground violently with her myrtle staff, and, 
as the hen, scratching faster and faster, ap- 
proached ninety, and a hundred, and she saw 
that all the spectators were laughing, and her 
master was fairly holding his sides, rushed angrily 
into the house. 

As soon as she had vanished behind the doors, 
Lysander threw the man half a drachm, and, 
clapping his hands, exclaimed : 

“ Now, children, kick up your heels ; we sha’n’t 
see Semestre again immediately.—You did your 
business well, friend; but now come here and 
interpret your hen’s oracles.” 

The conjurer bowed, by bending his big head 
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and quickly raising it again, for his short back 
seemed to be immovable, approached the master 
of the house, and with his little round fingers 
grasped at the leaf in Lysander’s hand; but the 
latter hastily drew it back, saying: 

“First this girl, then I, for her future is long, 
while mine—” 

“ Yours,” interrupted the dwarf, standing be- 
fore Lysander—“ yours will be a pleasant one, 
for the hen has drawn for you a leaf that means 
peaceful happiness.” 

“A violet-Jeaf!” exclaimed Xanthe. 

“Yes, a violet-leaf,” repeated the conjurer. 
“Put it in my hand. There are—just look here 
—there are seven lines, and seven—everybody 
knows that—seven is the number of health. 
Peaceful happiness in good health, that is what 
your oracle says.” 

“The gods owe me that, after suffering so 
long,” sighed Lysander. “At any rate, come 
back here in a year, and if your cackling Pythia 
and this little leaf tell the truth, and I am per- 
mitted to bring it to you without support or 
crutch, I'll give you a stout piece of cloth for a 
new cloak; yet nay, better try your luck in six 
months, for your chiton looks sicker than I, and 
will hardly last a whole year.” 

“Not half a one,” replied the conjurer, with 
a sly smile. ‘Give me the piece of stuff to-day, 
that, when I come back in a month, I may have 
suitable garments when I amuse the guests at 
the feast given for your recovery. I’m no giant, 
and shall not greatly impair your store.” 

“We'll see what can be done,” replied Ly- 
sander, laughing, “and if, when you return in a 
month, I don’t turn you from the door as a bad 
prophet, in spite of your fine clothes, your flute- 
player shall have a piece of linen for his thin 
limbs. But now foretell my daughter’s future, 
too.” 

The dwarf took Xanthe’s leaf from her hand, 
and said: 

“This comes from an olive-tree, is particu- 
larly long, and has a light and dark side.) You 
will live to a great age, and your life will be more 
or less happy as you shape it.” 

“ As you shape it,” repeated the girl. ‘“ That’s 
a real hen’s oracle. ‘As people do, so things 
will be,’ my nurse used to say every third word.” 

Disappointed and angry, she threw the leaf 
on the ground, and turned her back on the little 
man. 

The conjurer watched her keenly and search- 
ingly, as not without difficulty he picked up the 
leaf. Then glancing pleasantly at her father, he 
called her back, pointed with his finger to the 
inner surface, and said: . 

“ Just look at these lines, with the little strokes 
here at the end. That’s a snail with horns. A 
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slow creature! It warns people not to be over- 
hasty. If you feel inclined to run, check your 
steps and ask where the path will lead.” 

“And move through life like a cart creaking 
down into the valley with drags on the wheels,” 
interrupted Xanthe. “I expected something 
different from schoolmasters’ lessons, from the 
clever hen that loaded Semestre with so many 
years.” 

“Only question her about what is in your 
heart,” replied the little man, “and she won't 
fail to answer,” 

The young girl glanced irresolutely at the 
conjurer, but repressed the desire to learn more 
of the future, fearing her father’s laughter. She 
knew that, when Lysander was well and free from 
pain, nothing pleased him so much as to tease 
her till she wept. 

The invalid guessed what was passing in his 
little daughter’s mind, and said, encouragingly : 

“ Ask the hen. I'll stop both ears while you 
question the oracle. Yes, yes, one can scarcely 
hear his own voice for the monaulus and the 
shouts of the crazy people yonder. Such sounds 
lure those who are fond of dancing, as surely as 
a honeycomb brings flies. By the dog! there 
are four merry couples already! Only I miss 
Phaon. You say the couch in my brother’s 
house has grown too hard for him, and he has 
found softer pillows in Syracuse. With us the 
day began long ago, but in the city perhaps they 
haven’t quite finished with yesterday. 
for the fine fellow.” 

“Is it true,” asked Xanthe, blushing, “that 
my uncle is seeking a rich bride for him in Mes- 
sina?” 

“Probably, but in courtship one does not 
always reach the desired goal. Has Phaon told 
you nothing about his father’s wishes? Ques- 
tion the conjurer, or he'll get his new clothes 
with far too little trouble. Save me the re- 
proach of being a spendthrift.” 

“TY don’t wish it; what is the use of such 
folly?” replies Xanthe, with flushed cheeks, pre- 
paring to go into the house. 

Her father shrugged his shoulders, and, turn- 
ing his head, called after her : 

“Do as you please, but cut a piece from the 
brown woolen cloth, and bring it to the con- 
jurer.” 

The young girl disappeared in the house. 
The tune which the boy drew from the monaulus 
again and again sounded monotonous, but the 
young people constantly grew more mirthful; 
higher and higher sprang the bounding feet. 

The ribbons fluttered as if a storm had seized 
them; many a gay garment waved; and there 
was no end to the shouts and clapping of hands 
in time with the music. 


4A QUESTION. 


I’m sorry. 
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When Mopsus, or any other lad, raised his 
voice unusually loud, or a young girl laughed in 
the overflowing joy of her heart, Lysander’s eyes 
sparkled like sunshine, and he often raised his 
hands and swayed merrily to and fro to the 
measure of the music. 

“Your heart really dances with the young 
people,” said the conjurer, 

“But it lacks feet,” replied Lysander, and 
then he told him about his fall, and the particulars 
of his sufferings, the danger in which he had 
been, the remedies used, and the final convales- 
cence. He did this with great pleasure, for it 
always relieved his mind when he was permitted 
to tell the story of his, life to a sympathizing 
auditor, and few had listened more attentively 
than did the conjurer, partly from real interest, 
partly in anticipation of the cloth. 

The little man frequently interrupted Lysan- 
der with intelligent questions, and did not lose 
patience when the speaker paused to wave his 
hand to the merry group. 

“How they laugh and enjoy themselves!” 
the invalid again exclaimed. “ They are all 
young, and before I had this fall—” 

The sentence was not finished, for. the notes 
of the monaulus suddenly ceased, the dancers 
stopped, and, instead of the music and laughter, 
Semestre’s voice was heard; but at the same 
time Xanthe, carrying a small piece of brown 
cloth over her arm, approached the sick man. 
The latter at first looked at his daughter’s flushed 
face with some surprise, then again glanced to- 
ward the scene of the interrupted dance, for 
something was happening there which he could 
not fully approve, though it forced him to laugh 
aloud. 

The young people, whose sport had been in- 
terrupted, had recovered from their fright and 
joined in a long chain. 

Mopsus led the saucy band. 

A maiden followed each youth, and the whole 
party were united, for each individual grasped 
the person in front with both hands. 

Singing a rhythmical dancing-tune, with the 
upper portion of the body bent forward, and ex- 
ecuting dainty steps with their feet, they circled 
faster and faster around the furious housekeeper. 

The latter strove to catch first Chloris, then 
Dorippe, then some other maiden, but ere she 
succeeded the chain separated, joining again be- 
hind her ere she could turn. Mopsus and his 
dark-haired sweetheart were again the leaders. 
When the ring broke the youths and maidens 
quickly grasped each other again, and the chain 
of singing, laughing lads and lasses once more 
whirled around the old woman. 

For some time the amused master of the 
house could not succeed in shaking his head dis- 
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approvingly ; but when the old housekeeper, who 
had never ceased scolding and shaking her myr- 
tle staff, began to totter from anger and excite- 
ment, Lysander thought the jest was being car- 
ried too far, and, turning to his daughter, ex- 
claimed : 

“Go, rescue Semestre and drive those crazy 
people away. Fun must not go beyond proper 
bounds.” 

Xanthe instantly obeyed the command: the 
chain parted, the youths hurrying one way, the 
maidens another; the lads escaped, and so did 
all the girls except dark-haired Dorippe, who was 
caught by Semestre and driven into the house 
with angry words and blows. 

“There will be tears after the morning 
dance,” said Lysander, “and I advise you, 
friend, if you want to avoid a scolding yourself, 
to leave the place at once with your feathered 
artists.—Give the man the cloth, Xanthe.” 

Xanthe handed the brown woolen stuff to 
the conjurer. 

She blushed faintly as she did so, for, while 
attempting to cut from the piece a sufficient 
quantity, Semestre had snatched the knife from 
her hand, exclaiming rudely : 

“Half that is twice too much for the insolent 
rascal.” 

The little man took the scanty gift, spread it 
out to its full extent, and, turning to Lysander, 
said : 

‘“At our age people rarely experience new 
emotions, but to-day, for the first time since I 
stopped growing, I wish I was still smaller than 
I am now.” 

The invalid had shaken his head discontent- 
edly at sight of the tiny piece, and, as the con- 
jurer was refolding it over his knee, loosed from 
his shoulders the chlamys he himself wore, say- 
ing gravely : 

“Take this cloak, for what Lysander prom- 
ises he does not perform by halves.” 

The last words were addressed to Semestre 
as well as the dwarf, for the old housekeeper, 
with panting breath and trembling hands, now 
approached her master. 

Kind words were not to be expected from her 
mouth now, but even more bitter and vehement 
reproaches sprang to her lips as she saw her 
master give his scarcely worn chlamys to a stroll- 
ing vagrant, and also presume to reward her 
economy with taunts. 

She had carefully woven the cloak with her 
own hands, and that, she cried, was the way her 
labor was valued! There was plenty of cloth in 
the chests, which Lysander could divide among 
the buffoons at the next fair in Syracuse. In 
other countries, even among wild barbarians, 
white hairs were honored, but here the elders 
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taught the young people to insult them with jeers 
and mockery, 

At these words the invalid’s face turned pale, 
a dark shadow appeared under his eyes, and an 
expression of pain hovered around his mouth. 
He looked utterly exhausted. 

' Every feature betrayed how the old woman’s 
shrill voice and passionate words disturbed him, 
but he could not silence her by loud rebukes, for 
his voice failed, and he therefore sought to make 
peace by the soothing gestures of his thin hands 
and his beseeching eyes. 

Xanthe felt and saw that her father was suf- 
fering, and exclaimed in a fearless, resolute tone: 

“ Silence, Semestre ! your scolding is hurting 
my father.” 

These words increased the housekeeper’s 
wrath instead of lessening it. In a half-furious, 
half-whining tone, she exclaimed : 

“So it comes to this! The child orders the 
old woman. But you shall know, Lysander, that 
I won’t allow myself to be mocked like a fool. 
That impudent Mopsus is your freed-woman’s 
child, and served this house for high wages, but 
he shall leave it this very day, so surely as I 
hope to live until the vintage. HeorlI! If you 
wish to keep him, I'll go to Agrigentum and live 
with my daughter and grandchildren, who send 
to me by every messenger. If this insolent fel- 
low is more to you than I am, I'll leave this place 
of ingratitude. In Agrigentum—” 

“It is beautiful in Agrigentum !” interrupted 
the conjurer, pointing with his finger impressive- 
ly in the direction of this famous city. ! 

“Tt is delightful there,” cried the old woman, 
“‘so long as one doesn’t meet pygmies like you in 
the streets.” 

The housekeeper was struggling for breath, 
and her master took advantage of the pause to 
murmur beseechingly, like a child who is to be 
deprived of something it loves: 

“Mopsus must go—merry Mopsus ? Nobody 
knows how to lift and support me so well.” 

These words softened Semestre’s wrath, and, 
lowering her voice, she replied : 

“You will no longer need the lad for that 
purpose ; Leonax, Alciphron’s son, is coming to- 
day. He'll lift and support you as if you were 
his own father. The people in Messina are 
friendly and honor age, for, while you jeer at me, 
they remember the old woman, and will send me 
a beautiful matron’s robe for the future wed- 
ding.” 

The invalid looked inquiringly at his daughter, 
and the latter answered, blushing : 

““Semestre has told me. She informed me, 
while I was cutting the cloth, that Leonax would 
come as a suitor.” 

“ May he fare better than Alkamenes and the 
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others, whom you sent home! You know I will 
not force your inclinations, but, if Iam to lose 
Mopsus, I should like a pleasant son. Why has 
Phaon fallen into such foolish, evil ways? The 
young Leonax—” 

“Ts of a different stamp,” interrupted Semes- 
tre.— Now come, my dove, I have a thousand 
things to do.” 

“Go,” replied Xanthe. “I'll come directly.— 
You will feel better, father, if you rest now. Let 
me help you into the house, and lie down on the 
cushions for a time.” 

The young girl tried to lift hed father, but her 
strength was too feeble to raise the wearied man. 
At last, with the conjurer’s help, he succeeded 
in rising, and the latter whispered earnestly in 
his ear: 

“ My hens tell me many things, but another 
oracle behind my forehead says, You are on the 
way to recovery, but will not reach the goal un- 
less you manage the old woman, who has just 
limped into the house, as I do the birds I train.” 

“ And what do you do with them?” 

“T teach them to obey me, and, if I see that 
they persist in having their own way, drive them 
off and seek others.” 

Lysander shrugged his shoulders; and, as, 
leaning on his daughter, he tottered slowly for- 
ward, almost falling on the threshold, Xanthe 
took a silent vow to give him a son on whom he 
could firmly depend—a stalwart, reliable man. 
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IV. 
THE TWO SUCKING PIGS. 


FIFTEEN minutes had passed, and the old 
housekeeper’s face still glowed—no longer from 
anger, but because, full of zeal, she now molded 
cakes before the bright flames on the dearth, 
now basted the roast on the spit with its own 
juices. 

Beside her stood old Jason, who could not 
give up his young master’s cause for lost, and 
exposed himself once more to the arrows of Se- 
mestre’s angry words, because he bitterly re- 
pented having irritated instead of winning her. 

Unfortunately, his soothing speeches fell on 
hard ground, for Semestre scarcely vouchsafed a 
reply, and at last SastcEly intimated that he in- 
terrupted her. 

“ Attention,” she said, “is the mother of 
every true success.. It is even more needful in 
cooking than in weaving; and if Leonax, for 
whom my hands are busy, resembles his father, 
he knows how to distinguish bad from good.” 

“ Alciphron,” replied Jason, “liked the figs 
on our arbor by the house better than yours.” 


” 
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“And while he was enjoying them,” cried 
the old woman, “ you beat him with a hazel rod. 
I can hear him cry now, poor little dear!” 

“Too many figs are bad for the stomach,” 
replied the old man, very slowly and distinctly, 
but not too loud, that he might not remind her 
of her deafness. Then seeing Semestre smile, 
he drew nearer, and with winning cheerfulness 
continued : ‘“‘ Be sensible, and don’t try to part 
the children, who belong to each other. Xanthe, 
too, is fond of figs, and, if Leonax shares his fa- 
ther’s taste, how will the sweet fruit of your fa- 
vorite trees fare, if Hymen unites them in mar- 
riage? Phaon doesn’t care for sweet things. 
But seriously : though his father may seek twen- 
ty brides for him, he himself wants no one but 
Xanthe. And can you deny that he is a hand- 
some, powerful fellow ? ” 

“So is the other,” cried Semestre, wholly un- 
moved by these words. “Have you seen your 
favorite this morning? No! Do you know 
where he slept last night and the night before ?”’ 

“On his couch, I suppose.” 

“In your house ?” 

“T don’t run after the youth, now he is grown 


up.” 

“ Neither shall we! You are giving yourself 
useless trouble, Jason, and I earnestly beg you 
not to disturb me any longer now, for a dark 
spot is already appearing on the roast. Quick, 
Chloris—lift the spit from the fire!” 

“T should like to bid Lysander good morn- 
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ing. 

“He is tired, and wants to see no one. The 
servants have vexed him.” 

“ Then I'll stay awhile in the garden.” 

“To try your luck with Xanthe? I tell you, 


it’s trouble wasted, for she’s dressing her hair to 
receive our guest from Messina; and, if she were 
standing where those cabbage-leaves lie, she 
wouldn’t contradict me if I were to repeat what 
you heard from my lips this morning at sunrise. 
Our girl will never become Phaon’s wife until I 
myself offer a sacrifice to Aphrodite, that she 
may fill Xanthe’s heart with love for him.” 

Jason shrugged his shoulders, and was pre- 
paring to turn his back on the old woman, when 
Dorippe entered and approached the hearth. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, and in her arms 
she carried a round, yellowish-white creature that, 
struggling and stretching its little legs in the air, 
squealed in a clear, shrill voice, even more loudly 
and piteously than a hungry babe. 

It was a pretty, well-fattened sucking pig. 

Jason looked at it significantly, but Semestre 
snatched it out of the girl’s arms, pressed it to 
her own bosom, turned her back upon the old 
man with meaning resolution, and said, just loud 
enough for him alone to hear: 
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“A roast for the banquet.” 

As soon as Jason had left the room, she put 
the nicely-washed pig on a little wooden bench, 
ordered Chloris to see that it did not soil itself; 
drew from a small box, standing beside the loom, 
one blue ribbon and two red ones ; tied the former 
carefully around the little creature’s curly tail, 
and the latter about its ears ; lifted the pig again, 
looked at it as a mother gazes at her prettily 
dressed darling, patted its fattest parts with her 
right hand, and ordered Dorippe to carry it to 
Aphrodite’s temple immediately. 

“It’s a beautiful creature, absolutely faultless, 
and the priest must slay it at once in honor of 
the gracious goddess. I will come myself, as 
soon as everything is ready here; and, after such 
a gift, foam-born Cypris will surely grant my 
petition. Hide the little treasure carefully under 
your robe, that no one may see it.” 


“It struggles and squeals when I carry it,” 
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replied the girl. 

“Yes, it does squeal,” said the old woman. 
““Wait, I'll look for a suitable basket.” 

The housekeeper went out, and, when she re- 
turned, cried: 

“Mopsus is standing outside with our don- 
key, to carry bag and baggage to his mother’s 
house, but he’s still in Lysander’s service to-day. 
Let him put the creature in a basket on the don- 
key’s back, and then he can quickly carry it to 
the temple—at once and without delay, for, if I 
don’t find it on the goddess’s altar in an hour, 
you shall answer for it! Tell him this, and then 
get some rosemary and myrtle to garland our 
hearth.” 

Mopsus did not hasten to perform the errand. 
He had first to help Dorippe cut the green 
branches, and, while thus engaged, sought pleas- 
ant gifts not only on the ground, but from his 
sweetheart’s red lips, then moved up the moun- 
tain with his donkey, very slowly, without urging 
the animal. The latter carried one basket on 
the right and one on the left of his saddle, wore 
bright cock’s feathers on its head, and had a 
fiery-red bridle. It looked’ gay enough in its 
finery, yet hung its head, though far less sorrow- 


fully than its young driver, whom Semestre had . 


exiled from his master’s house and the girl he 
loved. 

He spent half an hour in reaching the sanc- 
tuary. 

Old Jason, at the same time, was standing 
before the little grove beside the steps leading to 
the cellar. 

The worthy man cradled in his arms, as 
Dorippe had just done in Lysander’s house, a 
little squealing creature, and this, too, was a pig; 
but it wore no ribbon around its little tail and 
ears, was not particularly fat, and had numerous 
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black spots under its scanty bristles and on its 
sharp snout. 

The old man was gazing at the innocent 
creature by no means tenderly, but with the ut- 
most indignation. He had good reason to be 
angry, for the priest had not thought it worthy 
for a sacrifice to the goddess, it was so poor in 
fat and full of bad marks. 

As soonas he saw Semestre’s offering, he had 
hurried home to anticipate her with his own, and 
win first the goddess’s heart for his young master. 

Now he stood considering whether he should 
strangle the unlucky creature, or carry it back to 
its mother. 

Like a frugal steward, he decided upon the 
latter course, and, just as he was comparing the 
image of the lean, spotted animal with its future 
well-rounded condition, he heard the hoofs of 
the donkey driven by Mopsus, the heavy thud 
of a stick on the elastic flesh, and after every 
blow, the shout, ‘“‘ Semestre !” 

Directly after Mopsus and his donkey reached 
the old man, and as the youth, without looking 
to the right or left, dealt the animal another 
thwack, again uttering the housekeeper’s name, 
and in connection with it a succession of harsh, 
abusive words, Jason looked at the young man 
with approval, nay, almost tenderly. 

The latter usually shouted a loud “Joy be 
with you!” whenever he met the old man, but 
to-day answered his greeting only with a sor- 
rowful nod and low murmur. 

The steward had stepped in front of him, 
laid his hard hand on the donkey’s head, and 
asked : 

“Do you call your ass Semestre ?” 

Mopsus blushed, and answered : 

“In future I shall call all she-asses that, but 
the old Megzera named this one Fason.” 

“Why, see,” cried the steward, “ how kindly 
the worthy woman remembers me! But she too 
was not forgotten, for, whenever you lifted your 
stick, you thought, I should suppose, of her.” 

“Indeed I did!” cried Mopsus; then, while 
stroking the stripes on the donkey’s flanks, added 
kindly : 

“Poor Jason, you too have nothing for 
which to thank the old woman. If you only 
knew how abominable this woman is—” 

“TI do know,” the steward interrupted, “ but 
she is an old woman, and it does not beseem you 
to abuse her; she represents the house under its 
invalid ruler.” 

“T’d willingly lay both these hands under 
hzs feet,” cried the youth, “but Semestre has 
driven me out of his service for nothing, away 
from here and Dorippe, and where can I find a 
place in the neighborhood ?”’ 

The almost whining tone of the complaint 
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contrasted oddly with the appearance of the tall, 
broad-shouldered Mopsus, yet tears filled his 
eyes, as he now told the steward about the jug- 
gler, the dance, Semestre’s anger, his banishment 
from Lysander’s house, and the housekeeper’s 
commission to carry a sucking pig to Aphrodite’s 
temple for her. 

Jason listened with only partial attention, for 
the low grunting of a pig, that reached his ears 
from one of the baskets on the donkey, seemed 
to him far more interesting than the poor fel- 
low’s story. He knew the ways of every domes- 
tic animal, and such sounds were only uttered 
by a little pig that felt comfortably fat, and lived 
under favorable circumstances. 

A great thought awoke in his mind, and must 
have pleased him hugely, for his eyes began to 
sparkle, his mouth puckered in a smile, and he 
looked exactly like a satyr thrusting his thick 


lips toward the largest and ripest bunches of 


grapes in the vineyard. 

When Mopsus paused, he angrily noticed 
what an enlivening influence his sorrowful story 
had had upon the old man, but soon laughed 
too; for, ere he could give expression to his dis- 
satisfaction, Jason had opened the basket on the 
left of the donkey, taken out Semestre’s gayly 
decked pig, put his own lanky animal in its place, 
and said, giggling with pleasure: 

“ After what Semestre has done to a poor 
fellow like you, she doesn’t deserve the favor of 
our goddess. Let me offer Aphrodite this most 
charming of pigs, and you offer my little beast in 
the housekeeper’s name; then her petition will 
certainly find no hearing.” 

At these words Mopsus’s broad face bright- 
ened, and, after laughing loudly, he struck his 
fist in the palm of his left hand, turned on the 
heel of his right foot, and exclaimed : 

“ Yes, that will be just right.” 

True, directly after, he looked as doubtful as 
if an invisible myrtle staff had been swung over 
his back, and asked: 

“ But if she notices it?” 

“T know how we'll manage,” replied the old 
man, and, putting Semestre’s pig in Mopsus’s 
arms, took the ribbons from its ears and curly 
tail. 

Meantime, the little animal grunted as pite- 
ously as if it noticed that its finery was being 
stolen and its beauty impaired. 

And when Jason, with Mopsus’s assistance, 
put the same ribbons on his own lank pig, it 
looked neither better nor prouder than before, 
for it was no lucky animal, and did not appre- 
ciate beautiful gifts. 
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Wi 
THE WALK TO THE SEA. 


WHILE the priest of Aphrodite received Ja- 
son’s gift, praised the pig’s beauty, and promised 
to slay it immediately, but said he would only 
accept the lean animal Mopsus offered in Se- 
mestre’s name for the sake of its ornaments and 
the giver, Xanthe came out of her father’s house. 
She wore her handsomest garments, and had 
carefully arranged her beautiful fair hair, re- 
flecting as she did so on many different things, 
for maidens are fond of thinking when seated 
at the loom or spinning-wheel, or quietly occu- 
pied in adorning their tresses. 

Semestre followed close behind, and gave her 
a small knife, saying: 

“It is seemly to decorate the door of a wel- 
come guest with flowers. The bushes are full 
of roses now, so go and cut as many as will be 
needed for a handsome garland, but gather only 
red or yellow flowers, no white ones, for they 
bring no good fortune. You will find the largest 
below near the bench by the sea.” 

“J know.” 

“Wait and hear me out.” 

‘ow ellie 

“The weather is delightful, there was a light 
breeze from the north during the night, so it 
may happen that the ship from Messina will 
arrive before noon.” 

“ Then let me go down.” 

“Go and watch for the sails. If you see 
ours, hurry back and tell Chloris to call me, for 
I must go to the temple of Cypris.” 

“You?” asked Xanthe, laughing. 

“J, and you are the last person who should 
sneer at the errand; nay, you can accompany 
me.” 

“No! I will cut the roses.” 

These words were uttered in a tone the house- 
keeper knew well. Whenever Xanthe used it, 
she insisted upon having her own way, and did 
what she pleased, while Semestre, who usually 
never admitted that her hearing was no longer 
so keen as in former days, in such cases willingly 
pleaded her deafness, in order to avoid a retreat. 

To-day she particularly shrank from irritating 
the easily excited girl, and therefore replied : 

“What did you say ? Wouldn’t it be better 
for you to go and cut the roses immediately, my 
dove? Make haste, for the vessel for which you 
are to watch bears your happiness. How beau- 
tiful the ornaments Leonax is bringing will look! 
We have never yet seen the like, imagine. The 
people in Messina haven’t forgotten poor me 
either, for I heard whispers about a robe such 
as matrons wear. It is—it might be—well, we 
shall see.” 
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Tittering, and almost embarrassed, she fixed 
her eyes upon the ground, reminded Xanthe once 
more to have her called as soon as the ship from 
Messina appeared, and then, leaning on her myr- 
tle staff, tottered up the path leading to the tem- 
ple of the goddess. 

Xanthe did not go directly down to the sea, 
but approached her uncle’s house to seek Phaon 
with her eyes. 

As she could not see him, either in the stables, 
or the walk lined with fig-trees trained upon 
espaliers beside the house, she turned quickly 
away, repressing out of pride her desire to call 
him. 

On the way to the sea she met her uncle’s 
high-shouldered slave. Xanthe stopped and 
questioned him. 

Semestre had told no lie. Phaon had not 
yet returned from a nocturnal excursion, and for 
several days had not: reached home until. just 
before sunrise. 

No, Ze was not the man to offer support to 
her sick father. He was looking for a wealthy 
heiress, and forgot his relatives for the sake of 
dissolute young men and worthless wenches. 

This thought hurt her sorely, so sorely that 
she wanted to weep as she had done by the 
spring. 

But she forced back her tears; not one wet 
her cheeks, yet it seemed as if her poor heart 
had obtained eyes to shed them. 

The little knife in her hand reminded her of 
her task of cutting roses, and watching for the 
ship which was to bring her uncle’s son from 
Messina. 

If Leonax was what Semestre described him, 
she would not repel him like the other suitors, 
whom she had rejected with laughing lips. 

Yes, she would become his wife, not only for 
her father’s sake, but to punish Phaon. 

Sorrow and pain never felt before filled her 
heart after making this resolution. 

Wholly engrossed by these conflicting emo- 
tions, instead of going down to the sea, she 
walked straight on till she reached the great gate 
that led to her own home. 

There she remembered the object of her er- 
rand, and was just turning back, when the con- 
jurer, who was resting outside the gate with his 
cart in the shadow of the fence, called: 

“You are obeying my advice, beautiful Xan- 
the, and move as thoughtfully as a sophist.” 

“Then you must not disturb me,” cried the 
girl, raising her head defiantly. 


“Pardon me if I did so,” replied the other, 


“but I wanted to tell you that I might perhaps 


know of aid for your father. 
“ Where is your home ?.”’ 
“In Messina.” 


In my home—” 
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“Messina !”’ exclaimed Xanthe, eagerly. 

“A very experienced physician lives there,” 
interrupted the conjurer. 

“ No one has helped my father.” 

“Yet—” 

“Then come in and speak to him.” 

“I’m afraid of the cross old woman.” 

“She has gone out, and you will find father 
alone.” 

“ Then I'll go to him.” 

“Did you say you were from Messina ?” 

“That is my home.” 

“Do you know my uncle Aleighrért ‘the 
merchant ? ” 

“ Certainly. 
place.” 

“ And his son Leonax, too?” 

“I often saw him, for my hut stands opposite 
to the landing-place of your uncle’s vessels, and 
the youth always superintends the loading and 
unloading. He, if any one, belongs to those 
spoiled children of fortune who disgust poor 
dwarfs like me with life, and make us laugh 
when people say there are just gods above.” 

‘You are blaspheming.” 

“T only say what others think.” 

“Yet you too were young once.” 

“ But I was a dwarf, and he resembles Achil- 
les in stature ; I was poor and he does not know 
what to do with his wealth; maidens fled from 
meas they seek him; I was found in the streets ; 
and a father still guides, a loving mother kisses 
him. I don’t envy him, for whoever enters life 
an orphan is spared the pain of becoming one 
afterward.” 

“ You speak bitter words.” 

“He who is beaten does not laugh.” 

«So you envy Leonax his prosperity ? ” 

“No, for, though I might have such excellent 
cause to complain, I envy no king, for there is 
but one person whose inmost heart I know thor- 
oughly, and that one stands before you.” 

“ You revile Fate, and yet believe it possible 
that we may all have more sorrow to bear than 
you.” 

“You have understood me rightly.” 

“ Then admit that you may be happier than 
many.” 

“If only most of the contented people were 
not stupid. However, this morning I am pleased, 
because your father gave me this new garment, 
and I rarely need despair; I earn enough bread, 
cheese, and wine with the aid of my hens, and 
am not obliged to ask any man’s favor. I go 
with my cart wherever I choose.” 

“ Then you ought to thank the gods, instead 
of accusing them.” 

“No, for absence of suffering is not happi- 
ness.” 


He owns the most ships in the 
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“ And do you believe Leonax happy ?”’ 

“ Hitherto he seemed to be, and the fickle 
goddess will perhaps remain faithful to him long- 
er than to many others, for he is busy from early 
till late, and is his father’s right hand. At least 
he won't fall into one of the pits Fate digs for 
mortals.” 

“ And that is—? ” 

“‘Weariness. Thousands are worse, and few 
better, than your cousin; yes, the maiden he 
chooses for his wife may rejoice.” 

Xanthe blushed, and the dwarf, as he entered 
the gate, asked : 

“Ts Leonax wooing his little cousin ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“But the little cousin has some one else in 
her mind.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“My hens.” 

“Then remember me to them!” cried Xan- 
the, who left the juggler and ran straight toward 
the path leading to the sea. 

Just at the point where the latter branched 
off from the broader road used by carts as well 
as foot-passengers, stood a singular monument, 
before which the young girl checked her steps. 

The praise the conjurer had lavished on 
Leonax afforded her little pleasure; nay, she 
would rather have heard censure of the Messina 
suitor, for, if he corresponded with the dwarf’s 
portrait, he would be the right man to supply a 
son’s place to her father, and rule as master over 
the estate, where many things did not go on as 
they ought. Then she must forget the faithless 
night reveler, Phaon—if she could. 

Every possession seems most charming at 
the time we are obliged to resign it, and never 
in all her life had Xanthe thought so tenderly 
and longingly of Phaon as now and on this spot. 

The monument, overgrown with blossoming 
‘vines, before which she paused, was a singular 
structure, that had been built of brick between 
her own and her uncle’s garden. 

It was in the form of a strong wall, bounded 
by two tall pillars. In the wall were three 
rows of deep niches with arched ceilings, while 
on the pillars, exquisitely painted upon a brown- 
ish-red ground, were the Genius of Death lower- 
ing his torch before an offering-altar, and Or- 
pheus, who had released his wife from the realm 
of shadows and was now bearing her to the up- 
per world. 

Many of the niches were still empty, but in 
some stood vases of semi-transparent alabaster. 

The newest, which had found a place in the 
lowest row, contained the ashes of the young 
girl’s grandfather, Dionysius, and his wife, and 
another pair of urns the two mothers, her own 
and Phaon’s. 
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Both had fallen victims on the same day to 
the plague, the only pestilence that had visited 
this bright coast within the memory of man. 
This had happened eight years ago. 

At that time Xanthe was still a child, but 
Phaon a tall lad. 

The girl passed. this place ten times a day, 
often thought of the beloved dead, and, when she 
chanced to remember them still more vividly, 
waved a greeting to the dear ashes, because 
some impulse urged her to give her faithful 
memory some outward expression. 

Very rarely did she recall the day when the 
funeral-pile had cooled, and the ashes of the two 
mothers, both so early summoned to the realm 
of shadows, were collected, placed in the vases, 
and added to the other urns. But now she could 
not help remembering it, and how she had sat 
before one of the pillars of the monument weep- 
ing bitterly, and asking herself again and again, 
if it were possible that her mother would never, 
never come to kiss her, speak caressing words, 
arrange her hair and pet her; nay, for the first 
time she longed to hear even a sharp reproof 
from the lips now closed for ever. 

Phaon was standing by the other pillar, his 
eyes covered with his right hand. 

Never before or since had she seen him look 
so sad, and it cut her to the heart when she no- 
ticed that he trembled as if a chill had seized 
him, and, drawing a long breath, pushed back 
the hair, which like a coal-black curtain, covered 
half his forehead. She had wept bitterly, but he 
shed no tears. Only a few poor words were ex- 
changed between them in that hour, but each 
one still echoed in her ears to-day, as if hours 
instead of years intervened between that time 
and now. 

“ Mine was so good,” Xanthe had sobbed; 
but he only nodded, and, after fifteen minutes 
had passed, said nothing but, “And mine ~ 
to@.’ tris 

In spite of the long pause that separated the 
girl’s words from the boy’s, they were tenderly 
united, bound together by the thought, dwelling 
uninterruptedly in both childish hearts, “ My 
mother was so good.” 

It was again Xanthe who, after some time, 
had broken the silence by asking : 

“ Whom have I now?” 

Again it was long ere Phaon, for his only an- 
swer, could repeat softly : 

“Yes, whom ?” 

They were trivial words, but they expressed 
the deep wretchedness which only a child’s heart 
can feel. 

Scarcely had they found their way over the 
boy’s lips when he pressed his left hand also 
over his eyes, his breast heaved convulsively, and 
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a torrent of burning tears coursed down his 
cheeks. 

Both children still had their fathers, but they 
forgot them in this hour. 

Who, if the warm sun were extinguished, 
would instantly remember that the moon and 
stars remain ? 

As Phaon wept so violently, Xanthe’s tears 
began to flow more slowly, and she gazed at him 
a long time with ardent sympathy, unperceived 
by the lad, for he still covered his eyes with his 
hands. 

The child had met a greater grief than her 
own, and, as soon as she felt that she was less 
sorrow-stricken than her playfellow, a desire to 
soothe his sorrow arose. 

As the whole plant, with its flowers and fruit, 
is contained in the sprouting seed, so, too, in the 
youngest girl lives the future mother, who dries 
all tears, cheers and consoles. 

As Phaon remained in the same attitude, 
Xanthe rose, approached him, timidly pulled his 
cloak, and said: 

“Come down to our house; I will show you 
something pretty: four young doves have come 
out of the shell; they have big, wide bills, and 
are very ugly.” 

Her playmate removed his hands from his 
eyes and answered kindly : 

“No, let me alone, please.” 

Xanthe now took his hand and drew him 
away, saying : 

“Yes, you must come; the pole of my cart 
is broken,” 

Phaon had been so accustomed to be always 
called upon whenever there were any of the little 
girl’s playthings to mend that he obeyed, and the 
next day allowed her to persuade him to do 
many things for which he felt no inclination. 

He yielded in order not to grieve her, and, as 
he became more cheerful and even joined in her 
merry laugh, Xanthe rejoiced as if she had re- 
leased him from his sorrow. From that time 
she claimed his services as eagerly as before, but 
in her own heart felt as if she were his little 
mother, and watched all his actions as though 
specially commissioned to do so. 

When she had grown up she did not hesitate 
to encourage or blame him, nay, was often vexed 
or grieved about him, especially if in the games 
or dances he paid more attention than she deemed 
reasonable to other girls, against whom there 
was much or little objection, nay, often none at all. 
Not on her own account, she said to herself, it 
could make no difference to her, but she knew 
these girls, and it was her duty to warn him. 

She willingly forgave many things, but on 
this point was extremely rigid, and even allowed 
anger to carry her to the verge of rudeness. 
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Now, as she stood beside the sepulchre, she 
thought of the hour when she had comforted 
him, of her care for him and how it had all been 
vain, for he spent his nights in rioting with flute- 
playing women. Yes, Semestre had said so. 
He seemed to Xanthe lost, utterly lost. 

When she wept in the morning beside the 
spring, it was not, she now thought, because of 
the heiress from Messina; no, the tears that had 
sprung to her eyes were like those a mother 
sheds for her erring son. 

She seemed to herself extremely venerable, 
and would have thought it only natural if gray 
hair instead of golden had adorned the head over 
which scarcely seventeen years had passed. 

She even assumed the gait of a dignified 
matron, but it was hardly like a mother, when, 
on her way to the rose-bushes by the sea, she 
studiously strove to misunderstand and pervert 
everything good in Phaon, and call his quiet na- 
ture indolence, his zeal to be useful to her weak- 
ness, his taciturn manner mere narrow-minded- 
ness, and even his beautiful, dreamy eyes sleepy. 

With all this, the young girl found little time 
to think of the new suitor; she must first shatter 
the old divine image, but every blow of the ham- 
mer hurt her as if it fell upon herself. 


——¢——— 


VI. 
THE ANSWER. 


THE rose-bush to which Xanthe went grew 
on the dike that belonged in common to her 
father and uncle, beside a bench of beautifully 
polished white marble. 

Many a winter had loosened the different 
blocks, and bordered them with yellow edges. 

Even at a distance, the girl saw that the seat 
was not vacant. The brook that flowed from 
the spring to the sea ran beneath it, and the 
maid-servants were in the habit of washing the 
household linen in its swift current. 

Were they now using the bench to spread 
out the garments they had rinsed ? 

No! A man lay on the hard marble, a man 
who had drawn his light cloak over his face to 
protect himself from the rays of the sun, now 
rising higher and higher. 

His sandaled feet and ankles, bandaged as if 
for journeying, appeared beneath the covering. 

By these feet Xanthe quickly recognized the 
sleeping youth. 

It was Phaon. She would have known him, 
even if she had only seen two of his fingers. 

The sun would soon reach its meridian height, 
and there he lay asleep. 

At first it had startled her to find him here, 


but she soon felt nothing but indignation, and 
again the image of the flute-playing women, with 
whom he must have reveled until thus exhausted, 
rose before her mind. 

“Let him sleep,” she murmured proudly and 
contemptuously ; she passed him, cut a handful of 
roses from the bushes covered with crimson and 
yellow blossoms, sat down on the vacant space 
beside his head, watched for the ship from Mes- 
sina, and, as it did not come, began to weave the 
garland. 

She could do the work here as well as any- 
where else, and told herself that it was all the 
same to her whether Phaon or her father’s linen 
lay there. But her heart belied these reflections, 
for it throbbed so violently that it ached. 

And why would not her fingers move; why 
could her eyes scarcely distinguish the red roses 
from the yellow ones ? 

The garden was perfectly still, the sea seemed 
to slumber, and, if a wave lapped the shore, it 
was with a low, almost inaudible murmur. 

A butterfly hovered like a dream over her 
roses, and a lizard glided noiselessly, like a sud- 
den thought, into a chink between the stones at 
her feet. Not a breath of air stirred, not a leaf 
or a twig fell from the trees. 

Yonder, as if slumbering under a blue veil, 
Jay the Calabrian coast, while nearer and more 
distant, but always noiselessly, ships and boats, 
with gently swelling sails, glided over the water. 
Even the cicadas seemed to sleep, and everything 
around was as still, as horribly still, as if the 
breath of the world, blooming and sparkling 
about her, was ready to fail. 

_Xanthe sat spellbound beside the sleeper, 
while her heart beat so rapidly and strongly 
that she fancied it was the only sound audible 
in this terrible silence. 

The sunbeams poured fiercely on her head, 
her cheeks glowed, a painful anxiety overpowered 
her, and certainly not to rouse Phaon, but merely 
to hear some noise, she coughed twice, not with- 
out effort. When she did so the third time, the 
sleeper stirred, removed from his face the end of 
the cloak that had covered his head, slowly raised 
himself a little, and, without changing his recum- 
bent posture, said simply and quietly, in an ex- 
tremely musical voice : 

“Ts that you, Xanthe ?” 

The words were low, but sounded very joy- 
ous. 

The girl merely cast a swift glance at the 
speaker, and then seemed as busily occupied 
with her roses as if she were sitting entirely 
alone. 

“Well?” he asked again, fixing his large 
dark eyes upon her with an expression of sur- 
prise, and waiting for some greeting. 
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As she remained persistently silent, he ex- 
claimed, still in the same attitude: 

“T wish you a joyful morning, Xanthe.” 

The young girl, without answering this greet- 
ing, gazed upward to the sky and sun as long 
as she could endure the light, but her lips quiv- 
ered, and she flung the rose she held in her hand 
among its fellows in her lap. 

Phaon had followed the direction of her look, 
and again broke the silence, saying with a smile, 
no less quietly than before: 

“Yes, indeed, the sun tells me I’ve been 
sleeping here a long time; it is almost noon.” 

The youth’s composure aroused a storm of 
indignation in Xanthe’s breast. Her excitable 
blood fairly seethed, and she was obliged to put 
the utmost constraint upon herself not to throw 
her roses in his face. 

But she succeeded in curbing her wrath, and 
displaying intense eagerness, as she shaded her 
eyes with her hand and gazed toward some ships 
that appeared in view. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with you,” 
said Phaon, smoothing with his right hand the 
black hair that covered half his forehead. “Do 
you expect the ship from Messina and my father 
already ?”’ 

“And my cousin Leonazx,” replied the girl, 
quickly, putting a strong emphasis upon the last 
name. 

Then she again gazed into the distance. 

Phaon shook his head, and both remained si- 
lent for several minutes. At last he raised him- 
self higher, turned his full face toward the young 
girl, gazed at her as tenderly and earnestly as if 
he wished to stamp her image upon his soul for 
life, gently pulled the long, floating sleeve of her 
peplum, and said : 

“] didn’t think it would be necessary—but I 
must ask you something.” 

While he spoke, Xanthe rested her right el- 
bow on her knee, drummed on her scarlet lips 
with her fingers, and clasped the back of the 
marble bench with her outstretched left arm. 

Her eyes told him that she was ready to lis- 
ten, though she still uttered no word of reply. 

“JT have a question to ask you, Xanthe!” 
continued Phaon. 

“ You ?” interrupted the girl, with visible as- 
tonishment. 

“JT, who else? Jason told me yesterday even- 
ing that our uncle Alciphron had wooed you for 
his son Leonax, and was sure of finding a favor- 
able reception from old Semestre and your poor 
father. I went at once to ask you if it were 
true, but turned back again, for there were other 
things to be done, and I thought we belonged to 
each other, and you could not love any one so 
well as you loved me. I don’t like useless words, 
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and can not tell you what is in my heart, but 
you knew it long ago. Now you are watching 
for your cousin Leonax. We have never seen 
him, and I should think—”’ 

“But I know,” interrupted the girl, rising so 
hastily that her roses fell unheeded on the ground 
—‘ but I know he is a sensible man, his father’s 
right hand, a man who would disdain to riot all 
night with flute-playing women, and have foreign 
heiresses wooed for him by his relatives.” 

“T don’t do that either,” replied Phaon. 
“ Your flowers have dropped on the ground—” 

With these words the youth rose, bent over 
the roses, gathered them together, and offered 
them to Xanthe with his left hand, while trying 
to clasp her fingers in his right; but she drew 
back, saying : 

“Put them on the bench, and go up to wash 
the sleep from your eyes.” 

“ Do I look weary?” 

“Of course, though you’ve lain here till 
noon.” 

“ But I have scarcely slept for several days.”’ 

«And dare you boast of it ?”’ asked Xanthe, 
with glowing cheeks. “I am not your mcther, 
and you must do as you choose, but if you think 
I belonged to you because we played with each 
other as children, and I was not unwilling to give 
you my hand in the dance, you are mistaken. I 
care for no man who turns day into night and 
night into day.” 

At the last words Xanthe’s eyes filled with 
tears, and Phaon noticed it with astonishment. 

He gazed at her sadly and beseechingly, and 
then fixed his eyes on the ground. At last he 
began to suspect the cause of her anger, and 
asked, smiling : 

“You probably mean that I riot all night ?” 

“Yes!” cried Xanthe; she withdrew her 
hand for the second time, and half turned away. 

“Oh!” he replied, in a tone of mingled sur- 
prise and sorrow, “ you ought not to have be- 
lieved that.” 

Xanthe turned, raised her eyes in astonish- 
ment, and asked: 

“Then where have you been these last 
nights 2” 

“Up in your olive-grove with the three 
Hermes.” 

OV OU PS: 

“How amazed you look!” - 

“T was only thinking of the wicked fellows 
who have robbed many trees of their fruit. That 
savage Korax, with his thievish sons, lives just 
beside the wall.” 

“For your sake, Xanthe, and because your 
poor father is ill and unable to look after his 
property, while Mopsus and your fishermen and 
slaves were obliged to go in the ship to Messina, 
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to handle the oars and manage the sails, I al- 
Ways went up as soon as it grew dark,” 

“ And have kept watch there?” 

tay eS 

“So many nights ?” 

“One can sleep after sunrise.” 

“ How tired you must be!” 

“T’ll make up my sleep when my father re- 
turns.” 

“They say he is seeking the rich Mentor’s 
only daughter for your wife.” 

“ Not with my will, certainly.” 


“ Phaon !” . 

“T am glad you will give me your hand 
again.” 

“You dear, good, kind fellow, how shall I 
thank you?” 


“ Anything but that! If you hadn’t thought 
such foolish things about me, I should never have 
spoken of my watch up yonder. Who could 
have done it except myself, before Mopsus came 
back?” 

““No one, no one but you! 
ask your question at once.” 

“May I? O Xanthe, dear, dear Xanthe, 
will you have me or our cousin Leonax for your 
husband ?” 

“You, you, only you, and nobody else on 
earth !”’ cried the girl, throwing both arms around 
him. Phaon clasped her closely, and joyously 
kissed her brow and lips. 

The sky, the sea, the sun, everything near or 
distant that was bright and beautiful, was mir- 
rored in their hearts, and it seemed to both as if 
they heard all creatures that sing, laugh, and re- 
joice. Each thought that, in the other, he or 
she possessed the whole world with all its joy 
and happiness. They were united, wholly united, 
there was nothing except themselves, and thus 
they became to each other an especially blissful 
world, beside which every other created thing 
sank into nothingness. 

Minute after minute passed, nearly an hour 
had elapsed, and, instead of making garlands, 
Xanthe clasped her arms around Phaon’s neck; 
instead of gazing into the distant horizon, she 
looked into his eyes; instead of watching for ap- 
proaching steps, both listened to the same sweet 
words which lovers always repeat, and yet never 
grow weary of speaking and hearing. 

The roses lay on the ground, the ship from 
Messina ran into the bay beside the estate, and 
Semestre hobbled down to the sea to look for 
Xanthe, and in the place of the master of the 
house receive her favorite’s son, who came as a 
suitor, like a god. 

She repeatedly called the girl’s name before 
reaching the marble bench, but always in vain. 

When she had at last passed the myrtle-grove, 


But now—now 
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which had concealed the lovers from her eyes, 
she. could not help beholding the unwelcome 
sight. 

Xanthe was resting her head on Phaon’s 
breast, while he bent down and kissed her eyes, 
her mouth, and at last—who ever did such things 
in her young days ?p—even her delicate little nose. 

For several minutes Semestre’s tongue seemed 
paralyzed, but at last she raised both arms, and 
a cry of mingled indignation and anguish es- 
caped her lips. 

Xanthe started up in terror, but Phaon re- 
mained sitting on the marble bench, held the 
young girl’s hand in his own, and looked no 
more surprised than if some fruit had dropped 
from the tree beside him. 

The youth’s composure increased the old wo- 
man’s fury, and her lips were just parting to ut- 
ter a torrent of angry words, when Jason stepped 
as lightly as a boy between her and the betrothed 
lovers, cast a delighted glance at his favorites, 
and bowing with comic dignity to Semestre cried, 
laughing : 

“The two will be husband and wife, my old 
friend, and ought to ask your blessing, unless 
you wickedly intend to violate a solemn vow.” 

“JT will—I will! When did I—” shrieked the 
housekeeper. 

“Didn’t you,” interrupted Jason, raising his 
voice—* didn’t you vow this morning that you 
would prepare Phaon’s wedding-feast with your 
own hands as soon as you yourself offered a sac- 
rifice to the Cyprian goddess to induce her to 
unite their hearts ?” 

“And [ll stick to it, so surely as the gracious 
goddess—” 

“TY hold you to your promise!” exclaimed 
Jason. ‘“ Your sucking pig has just been offered 
to Aphrodite. The priest gladly accepted it and 
slaughtered it before my eyes, imploring with 
me the goddess to fill Xanthe’s heart with love 
for Phaon.” 

The housekeeper clinched her hands, ap- 
proached Jason, and so plainly showed her in- 
tention of attacking him that the steward, who 
had assailed many a wild-boar, retreated—by no 
means fearlessly. 

She forced him back to the marble bench, 
screaming : 

“So that’s why the priest found no word of 
praise for my beautiful pig! You're a thief, a 
cheat! You took my dear little pig, which all 
the other gods might envy the mother of Eros, 
put in its place a wretched animal just like your- 
self, and falsely said it came from me. Oh, I see 
through the whole game! That fine Mopsus 
was your accomplice; but so true as I—” 

“Mopsus has entered our service,” replied 
Jason, laughing ; “and, if our Phaon’s bride will 
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permit, he wants to wed the dark-haired Dorippe. 
Henceforth our property is yours.” 

“And ours yours,” replied Xanthe.—“ Be 
good-natured, Semestre; I will marry no man 
but Phaon, and shall soon win my father over to 
our side, rely upon that.” 

The housekeeper was probably forced to be- 
lieve these very resolute words, for, like a van- 
quished but skillful general, she began to think 
of covering her retreat, saying : 

“I was outwitted; but, what I vowed in a 
moment of weakness, I have now sworn again. 
I am only sorry for your poor father, who needed 
a trustworthy son, and the good Leonax—” 

At this moment, as if he had heard his name 
and obediently appeared at her call, the son of 
Alciphron, of Messina, appeared with Phaon’s 
father, Protarch, from the shadow of the myrtle- 
grove. 

He was a gay, handsome youth, richly and 
carefully dressed. After many a pressure of the 
hand and cordial words of welcome, Phaon took 
the young girl’s hand and led her to the new- 
comers, saying : 

“Give me Xanthe for a wife, my father. We 
have grown up together like the ivy and wild 
vine on the wall, and can not part.” 

“No, certainly not,’’ added Xanthe, blushing 
and nestling closely to her lover’s side, as she 
gazed beseechingly first at her uncle, and then at 
the young visitor from Messina. 

“Children, children!” cried Protarch, “you 
spoil my best plans. I had destined Agariste, 
the rich Mentor’s only child, for you, foolish boy, 
and already had come to terms with the old mi- 
ser. But who can say I we//, or this and that 
shall happen to-morrow ?—You are very sweet 
and charming, my girl, and I don’t say that I 
shouldn’t be glad, but—mighty Zeus! what will 
my brother Alciphron say—and you, Leonax ?” 

“TP?” asked the young man, smiling. “I 
came here like a dutiful son, but I confess I re- 
joice over what has happened, for now my par- 
ents will hardly say ‘No’ a second time, when I 
beg them to give me Codrus’s daughter, Ismene, 
for my wife.” 

“ And there stands a maiden who seems to 
like to hear such uncivil words better than Hel- 
en loved Paris’s flattering speeches !” exclaimed 
Phaon’s father, first kissing his future daughter’s 
cheek and then his son’s forehead. 

“ But now let us go to father,” pleaded Xan- 
the. 

“Only one.moment,” replied Protarch, “to 
look after the boxes the people are bringing.— 
Take care of the large chest with the Phoenician 
dishes and matron’s robes, my lads.” 

During the first moments of the welcome, 
Semestre had approached her darling’s son, told 
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him who she was, received his father’s messages 
of remembrance, kissed his hand, and stroked 
his arm, 

His declaration that he wished another maid- 
en than Xanthe for his wife soothed her not a 
little, and when she now heard of matrons’ 
dresses, and not merely ove robe, her eyes spar- 
kled joyously, and, fixing them on the ground, 
she asked : 

“Is there a blue one among them? I’m par- 
ticularly fond of blue. ’ 

“I’ve selected a blue one too,” replied Pro- 
tarch. “I'll explain for what purpose up yonder. 
Now we'll go and greet my brother.” 

Xanthe, hand in hand with her lover, hurried 
on in advance of the procession, lovingly pre- 
pared her father for what had happened, told 
him how much injustice he, old Semestre, and 
herself had done poor Phaon, led the youth to 
him, and, deeply agitated, sank on her knees be- 
fore him as he laid her hand in her playfellow’s, 
exclaiming in a trembling voice : 

“T have always loved you, curly-head, and 
Xanthe wants you for her husband. Then I, 
too, should have a son !—Hear, lofty Olympians, 
a good, strong, noble son! Help me up, my 
boy. How well I feel! Haven’t I gained in you 
two stout legs and arms? Only let the old wo- 
man come to meto-day! The conjurer taught 
me how to meet her.” 

Leaning on Phaon’s strong shoulder he joy- 
ously went out of the house, greeted his hand- 
some young nephew as well as his brother, and 
said : 

“Let Phaon live with Xanthe in my house, 
which will soon be his own, for I am feeble and 
need help.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Protarch, “ and it 
will be well on every account, for, for—well, it 
must come out, for I, foolish graybeard—” 

“Well?” asked Lysander, and Semestre 
curved her hand into a shell and held it to her 
ear to hear better. 

“ T—just look at me—I, Protarch, Dionysius’s 
son, can no longer bear to stay in the house all 
alone with that silent youth and old Jason, and 
so I have—perhaps it is a folly, but certainly no 
crime—so I have chosen a new wife in Messina.” 

“ Protarch !”’ cried Lysander, raising his hands 


in astonishment ; but Phaon nodded to his father 
approvingly, exchanging a joyous glance with 
Xanthe. 

‘“‘He has chosen my mother’s younger sister,” 
said Leonax. 

“ The younger, yes, but not the youngest,” 
interrupted Protarch. ‘“ You must have your 
wedding in three days, children, Phaon will live 
here in your house, Lysander, with his Xanthe, 
and I in the old one yonder with my Praxilla. 
Directly after your marriage I shall go back to 
Messina with Leonax and bring home my wife.” 

‘““We have long needed a mistress in the 
house, and I bless your bold resolution!” ex- 
claimed Jason. 

“Yes, you were always brave,” said the in- 
valid. 

“ But not so very courageous this time as it 
might seem,” answered Protarch, smiling. ‘‘ Prax- 
illa is an estimable widow, and it was for her I 
purchased in Messina the matron’s robes for 
which you asked, Semestre.”’ 

“ For her ?”” murmured the old woman. 

“ There is a blue one among them too, which 
will be becoming, for she has light brown hair 
very slightly mixed with gray. But she is cheer- 
ful, active, and clever, and will aid Phaon and 


-Xanthe in their young housekeeping with many 


a piece of good advice.” 

“J shall go to my daughter in Agrigentum,” 
said Semestre, positively. 

“Go,” replied Lysander, kindly, “and enjoy 
yourself in your old age on the money you have 
saved.” 

“ Which my father,” added Leonax, “ will in- 
crease by the sum of a thousand drachmas,” 

“My Alciphron has a heart!” cried the house- 
keeper. 

“You shall receive from me, on the day of 
your departure, the same sum and a blue ma- 
tron’s robe,” said Lysander.” 


Shortly after the marriage of Xanthe and 
Phaon, Semestre went to live with her daughter. 

The marble seat, on which the young peo- 
ple’s fate was decided, was called by the grand- 
children of the wedded pair, who lived to old 
age in love and harmony, “the bench of the 
question.” 


Ueber Land und Meer. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE'S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS : 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


Ill .—DESDEMONA. 


BRYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, NORTH WALES, 
September 10, 1880. 


‘* My fair warrior.” ‘Oh, she was heavenly true !”’ 


ame my dear friend, I will try to gratify your 

wish, that I should put before you in words 
the Desdemona that was in my heart and mind 
in the days when I was first called to embody 
her upon the stage. It was among my earliest 
efforts, and I was then a very young girl; but 
she had been long for me a creature into whose 
life I had entered with a passionate sympathy, 
which I can not even now recall without emo- 
ticn. In the gallery of heroes and heroines 
which my young imagination had fitted up for 
my daily and nightly reveries, Desdemona filled 
a prominent place. How could it be otherwise ? 
-A being so bright, so pure, so unselfish, gener- 
ous, courageous—so devoted in her love, so un- 
conquerable in her faith to her “kind lord,” even 
while dying by his hand; and all this beauty of 
body and mind blasted by the machinations of a 
soulless villain, who “out of her own goodness ” 
made the net that enmeshed her too credulous 
husband, and her absolutely guileless self ! 

The manner, too, of her death increased her 
hold upon my imagination. Owing, I suppose, 
to delicate health and the weak action of my 
heart, the fear of being smothered haunted me 
continually. The very thought of being in a 
crowd, of any pressure near me, would fill me 
with terror. I would give up any delight rather 
than face it. Thus it was that, because of this 
favorite terror of my own, the manner of Des- 
demona’s death had a fearful significance for me. 
That she should, in the midst of this frightful 
death-agony, be able not only to forgive her tor- 
turer, but to keep her love for him unchanged, 
was a height of nobleness surpassing that of all 
the knights and heroes I had ever read of. Hers, 
too, was “the pang without the palm.” Juliet, 
Cordelia, Imogen, Hermione, sufferers as they 
were, had no such suffering as this. For hers 
was the supreme anguish of dying, while the 
one in whose regard she desired to stand highest 
believed her tainted and impure! To a loving, 
noble woman, what fate could be more terrible 
than this ? 

Of course, I did not know in those days that 


Desdemona is usually considered a merely ami- 
able, simple, yielding creature, and is also gener- 
ally so represented on the stage. This is the 
last idea that would have entered my mind. To 
me she was in all things worthy to be a hero’s 
bride, and deserving the highest love, reverence, 
and gratitude from the noble Moor. “Gentle” 
she was, no doubt (the strong are naturally gen- 
tle)—and Othello in one place calls her so. But 
he uses the epithet in the Italian and old English 
sense, implying that union of nobility of person 
and of disposition which speaks in an uncon- 
scious grace of movement and of outward look. 
This was what I imagine was in Wordsworth’s 
mind when speaking of “the gentle lady married 
to the Moor’; and, when he discoursed on that 
favorite theme on which, he says, “ right voluble 
Iam,” I can fancy that he drew his heroine in 
much the same lines as those in which she pre- 
sented herself to my young imagination. I can 
not think he would have singled her out in his 
famous sonnet as he does, had he not thought 
her as brave as she was generous, as high of 
heart as she was sweet of nature, or had he re- 
garded her as a soft, insipid, plastic creature, 
ready to do any one’s bidding, and take placidly 
any ill-usage from mere weakness and general 
characterless docility. Oh, no! Such creatures 
do not win the love of the purest and noblest, 
and the attachment and admiration of all. 

It was well for me that I’ never saw Desde- 
mona, or indeed any of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
on the stage, before I had to impersonate them 
myself. I was thus hampered by no traditions, 
and my ideals were not interfered with by recol- 
lections of what others had done. I struggled, 
as best I could, to give expression to the charac- 
ters, as I had thought them out for myself, look- 
ing only at the text, and ignoring all commenta- 
tors and critics, for they perplexed but did not 
help me. Crude and imperfect as my concep- 
tions were—and no one found this out sooner 
than myself, as time and experience widened 
them—yet they seemed to make themselves felt 
by my audiences, who, to my surprise and de- 
light, were always most kind and indulgent to me. 

Very often I meet people now who tell me 
they saw my first performances, and speak of 
them as though they were great things. (You 
ask me to talk of myself, so you see I do.) They 
~were better satisfied than I was, because I knew 
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that I could do far better with encouragement 
and practice. 

But ah, how my heart ached when the critics 
flung great names at me! A Siddons, an O'Neill 
—what could I know of them? How they 
thought about my heroines—for they were mine, 
a part of me—I could not tell. Did they look 
at them with the same eyes, think the same 
thoughts about them, as I did? No one could 
tell me that. I was only told with what grand 
effect one spoke certain lines, how another looked 
and sobbed and fainted in a certain situation. 
Fortunately for me, the critics then, as now, did 
not all agree. I was not allowed to see news- 
papers ; but somehow unkind criticisms are sure 
to find their way through one channel or an- 
other, and to make their bark felt. A critic, to 
do good, and give a lesson worth learning, should 
find out first what is good—for no work worth 
speaking of at all can be without some good— 
and then the faults can be told and listened to in 
a proper and patient spirit. 

Happily, however, I found not a few who did 
not daunt me with tales of my predecessors, but 
encouraged me to persevere in my own course, 
to trust to my own conceptions, and to believe 
that these would work out a more adequate ex- 
pression as I gained a greater mastery of my art. 
Among such, my Desdemona was peculiarly wel- 
comed as rescuing the character, as I was told, 
out of the commonplace, and lifting her into her 
true position in the tragedy. This view was es- 
pecially pressed upon me by Mr. Elton, the gen- 
tleman who acted Brabantio—an excellent actor 
in Mr. Macready’s picked company, who, alas! 
was drowned in a shipwreck a year or two later. 
He told me that my Desdemona was a new cre- 
ation for him ; that, to use his own phrase—and 
I remember it well—it restored the balance of 
the play by giving her character its due weight 
in the action, and thus for the first time was the 
chtaro-oscuro of the tragedy, as he said, seen by 
him. Words no less encouraging fell from Mr. 
Macready, my Othello. He told me my bright- 
ness and gayety in the happy early scenes at Cy- 
prus helped him greatly, and that, when sadder, 
I was not lachrymose; and, above all, that I 
added intensity to the last act by “being so diffi- 
cult to kill.” Indeed, I felt that last scene as if 
it were a very struggle for my own life. I would 
not die with my honor tarnished, without the 
chance of disabusing my husband’s mind of the 
vile thoughts that tore it. I felt for 42m as well 
as for myself, for I knew what remorse and mis- 
ery would overwhelm him when he should come 
to know how cruelly he had wronged me; and 
therefore I threw into my remonstrance all the 
powers of passionate appeal that I could com- 
mand, 
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I recall with gratitude the comfort and in- 
struction for which I was indebted to my good 
friend Brabantio—my “cruel father,’’ as I used 
to call him. He was the kindest and gentlest 
of men; thoroughly well read, of fine tastes, and 
an accomplished rather than a powerful actor. 
It seems but yesterday that I sat by his side in 
the green-room at the reading of Robert Brown- 
ing’s beautiful drama, “The Blot in the Scut- 
cheon.” As a rule, Mr. Macready always read 
the new plays. But, owing, I suppose, to some 
press of business, the task was intrusted on this 
occasion to the head prompter—a clever man in 
his way, but wholly unfitted to bring out, or even 
to understand, Mr. Browning’s meaning. Con- 
sequently, the delicate, subtile lines were twisted, 
perverted, and sometimes even made ridiculous in 
hishands. My “cruel father” was a warm ad- 
mirer of the poet. He sat writhing and indignant, 
and tried by gentle asides to make me sée the real 
meaning of the verse. But somehow the mischief 
proved irreparable, for a few of the actors dur- 
ing the rehearsals chose to continue to misun- 
derstand the text, and never took the interest in 
the play which they must have done had Mr. 
Macready read it—for he had great power as a 
reader. I always thought it was chiefly because 
of this contretemps that a play, so thoroughly 
dramatic, failed, despite its painful story, to make 
the great success which was justly its due. 

Kind Mr. Elton! In those cold, cheerless, 
wintry days, his salutation was always the same: 
“Well, how does Spring Morning?” And, if 
my eyes and heart were heavy from having heard 
my faults too harshly censured, he would say— 
noticing, I suppose, my depressed manner—“ So 
April showers have been falling!” When I 
asked him to watch and check my faults, he 
positively refused, saying: “I heard already too 
much of them. I must remember I was passing 
through my novitiate—not, like most others, be- 
fore a provincial, but before a London audience, 
and that I must expect to have much to learn. 
But if I kept always thinking of myself and my 
shortcomings, I should spoil my style, the charm 
of which was my self-forgetfulness and power 
of identifying myself with the character I was 
acting. How was I to be.a real Juliet or Des- 
demona if I had my defects uppermost in my 
mind? I must trust to their falling away from 
me by practice in my art.” He was the more 
tender, I can now see, partly in consequence of 
my extreme sensitiveness and my dissatisfaction 
with my own efforts, and partly from seeing too 
strong a disposition in Mr. Macready to take ex- 
ception to everything I did which was not exactly 
in accordance with his own notions. “ My dear, 
you are entirely wrong in this conception,” was 
a phrase constantly in his mouth. The young 
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girl was expected to take the same view as the 
ripe artist, who had had great experience, no 
doubt, but who had also confirmed habits, and 
whose strong masculine mind had in it but little 
of the feminine element. I believed in him, and 
could not act by his side without being moved 
and influenced by his intense earnestness and 
power. I tried hard to do what he advised—too 
much so; for, perhaps you remember, I was 
accused of having caught his manner and ex- 
pression. It was almost impossible to do other- 
wise, considering the many hours one had to 
pass under his direction. Rehearsals began at 
ten in the morning, and usually went on until 
three or four. In the revival of an old, or the 
bringing out of a new play, these rehearsals were 
continued daily for three weeks at least, some- 
times four or five. 

Still, unflinching disciplinarian as he was, Mr. 
Macready was not always stern. He could joke 
and had “pretty things to say” upon occasion. 
I always did my best to be punctual; but I had 
to drive three miles to the theatre—a distance 
which, if I had acted the previous night, I found 
rather trying in the early winter mornings. I 
remember well one morning when I was a little 
late, I found that I had been already “called” 
for the stage. On reaching it, I made my apol- 
ogies, but said that if they looked at the time 
they would find I was but ten minutes after the 
hour, and I understood that ten minutes’ grace 
was always given. ‘“ Ah,” said Mr. Macready, 
turning gravely to me, “not to you! We all 
agree that you do not require it: you have 
enough already.” In the general laugh I was, 
of course, forgiven. Then with all his sternness, 
how tender-hearted he was when illness was 
present! All knew that, for the great exertion 
of the lungs in this my first girlhood, Nature’ re- 
venged herself by inflicting on me a cough which 
_harassed and distressed me night and day. Often, 
often has Mr. Macready said to me: “ My poor 
child, your cough goes to my heart. How I wish 
I could spare you!’’ And when at last, after 
my third winter, I. had to give up and go to a 
milder climate for a year, he never omitted writ- 
ing to me every week, advising me what books 
to read, and encouraging and expecting me to 
write and give him my criticisms upon them; 
sending me news of the theatre; and, best of all, 
bidding me get well soon, as I was greatly asked 
for and missed, and he could not revive or bring 
forward certain plays without my help. This 
was my only drop of comfort; for, despite the 
love and care of a dear friend who left her home 
to tend and watch over me, it was a weary time 
this banishment—this separation from the art 
which was all in all to me; for from it I had 
derived almost my only happiness in a hitherto 
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lonely, little-cared-for life. I could not but see, 
too, that my friends did not expect I should 
grow better. I do not think I very much cared. 
By the very young I believe life is not highly 
prized. But oh, the inaction, the enforced care 
and thought for myself, the wearing cough by 
night, the sameness of the dreary days! Had 
my life not been just before so different, so full 
of work, of imaginative excitement, doubtless my 
spirits would not have sunk so low. But hap- 
pily, the dreary winter and trying spring gave 
way at last to summer: summer and youth tri- 
umphed over my illness, and before another win- 
ter I was well again. 

I have wandered far from my text. “Old 
memories, they cling, they cling!” But as my 
thoughts travel back to these well-remembered 
days, and the 


“* Manche liebe Schatten steigen auf,” 


of which Goethe speaks, my pen runs on with a 
freedom which I feel sure your friendship will 
forgive. You see, with encouragement, how 
conceited and “self-imbued ” I can become. 

Now let me go back to Desdemona, as I 
dreamed of her in those. days, and as I think of 
her still. As in the case of Ophelia and Portia, 
so her mother has obviously been long dead be- 
fore Shakespeare takes up the story. Desde- 
mona only once alludes to her mother, and that 
is in her hour of deepest bewilderment and sor- 
row; then she simply says, “ My mother had a 
maid called Barbara,” whose lover had “‘ proved 
mad, and did forsake her.” Like Portia, she 
was a noble Venetian lady, but there was a whole 
world of difference between their homes and their 
bringing up. No proud indulgent father watched 
the training of Desdemona’s youth, and studied 
the progress of her heart and mind. Absorbed 
in state affairs, he seems to have been at no 
pains to read his daughter's nature, to engage 
her affections or her confidence. Thus, a crea- 
ture, loving, generous, imaginative, was thrown 
back upon herself, and left to dream over char- 
acters more noble, and lives more checkered with 
adventure, than those she was in the habit of 
seeing in her father’s luxurious home. Making 
so small a part of her father’s life, and missing 
the love, or the display of it, which would have 
been so precious to her, she finds her happiness 
in dreams of worth more exalted than any she 
has seen, but which she has heard and read of 
in the poets and romancers of her own and other 
times. Supreme mistress of her father’s house, 
she receives his guests, dispenses his hospitali- 
ties; and, except that she has never felt the as- 
surance of that father’s love, she yet “hath felt 
no age nor known no sorrow,” and is “a child 
to chiding.” 
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Her father finds her obedient to his every 
wish, a most diligent mistress of his house affairs 
—“a maiden never bold”; of “spirit still and 
quiet.”” He never thinks of the depths that may 
lie under this unruffled surface—not only hidden 
from his sight, but unknown to his child herself. 
He has found her “opposite to marriage”’ with 
the “curled darlings” of Venice, who had soli- 
cited her. As these have never moved her quiet, 
her love for what he imagines she feared to look 
on is, to his thinking, “against all rules of na- 
ture,’ and could only be brought about “by 
spells and medicines bought of mountebanks.” 
The enchantment, the witchcraft with which love 
fills the heart, Brabantio has never felt or be- 
lieved in. All must be magic which is not cus- 
tomary. 

Shakespeare carefully shows, in Desdemona’s 
address to the senate, how matters stood between 
her father and herself. “Do you know in all 
this noble company,” he asks her, “‘ where most 
you owe obedience?” Obedience, observe, not 
affection. And what is her reply? Not that of 
a shrinking, timid girl, but that of a thoughtful 
woman; one whose mind and heart went with 
her love, whose courage is as great and as high 
as she thinks the object of it worthy—ready to 
meet the consequences, and, above all, to trans- 
fer to her own shoulders from Othello’s the 
blame of her abduction : 


‘* That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world; .. . 


And to his honors, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate.” 


Of her father she says he “is the lord of duty.” 
To him she is bound for “life and education ”’ ; 
these teach her “how to respect him.” Just as 
he has not asked, so not a word does she say 
about love and affection toward him. He is 
silenced. She owns freely all she owes him for 
“life and education.” Up to the time of her 
marriage he is first; she owes and pays him all 
obedience, all respect : 


‘*. . . But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.” 


From all we see of Desdemona’s readiness to 
give more than is expected from her of love and 
service, even to those who had much slighter 
claims upon her, I can not think she would have 
been wanting in these to her father, had he not 
chilled her girlhood’s natural demonstrations of 
affection. There is a kind of proud frowardness 
in some natures which, even while loving dearly, 
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will yet hold aloof from, keep at a distance, the 
objects of their love. They claim as a right that 
which will not grow without some care and fos- 
tering, some responsive look, some tender words. 

It is hardly conceivable that Brabantio should 
not have been proud of this daughter, of whose 
beauty and fascination he must have heard all 
tongues speak in praise. What pains has not 
Shakespeare taken to tell us over and over again 
what this gracious creature was! As she moved 
among her father’s guests in his palace halls, or 
flashed in her gondola along the canals of Venice, 
what admiring eyes must have followed her! Of 
her serene grace and womanly gentleness Bra- 
bantio’s words have informed us. Cassio, the 
gentleman and scholar of high blood and breed- 
ing, speaks of her as 


Shes toa is ALR 
That paragons description and wild fame.” 


When she lands in Cyprus it is 


‘“‘ The riches of the ship is come on shore.” 


High as Othello stands in his regard, yet she is 
above even him in excellence. She is “ our great 
captain’s captain.” Though dead to belief in all 
human excellence, even Iago is not blind either 
to her virtues or her beauty. Although to Ro- 
derigo he calls her “a super-subtile Venetian,” 
yet to Cassio he says, “She is of so free, so kind, 
so apt, so blessed a disposition, she holds it a 
vice in her goodness not to do more than is re- 
quested.” But if she is such as this to the gen- 
eral eye, what is she to Othello’s? To him she 
is “the cunning’st pattern of excelling nature. 
. . . The world hath not a sweeter creature.” 
And then her sweet, womanly graces! “So deli- 
cate with her needle: an admirable musician : 
Oh, she will sing the savageness out of a bear; of 
so high and plenteous wit and invention! And 
then of so gentle a condition!” She is pictured 
to us, in short, as possessed of every quality 
which could lay hold of a hero’s heart, and bring 
joy into his home: 
‘* If Heaven could make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I’d not have sold her for it !” 


What imagination would not kindle at the 
images thus set before it! Who would be con- 
tent to see in this exquisite woman, as so many 
do, only a pretty piece of yielding amiability ! 

As with Imogen, so with Desdemona, Shake- 
speare has, in the passages cited, and in many 
others throughout the play, taken infinite pains 
to show how these his favorite heroines excelled 
in every accomplishment—how the grace, the 
purity, the dignity of their minds gave added 
charm to the fascination of their beauty and 
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their manners. And this woman, this “divine 
Desdemona,” whose mind has been fed, as in 
those stirring times of war it was sure to be, 
with “tales of high emprise and chivalry,” and 
whose heart is ready for the inspiring touch 
which was to kindle it—is placed by her father 
under the influence which was above all others 
likely to captivate her fancy—that of the great 
general, of Moorish but royal blood, whose name 
was in every mouth, on whose valor and general- 
ship the state had leaned, and was leaning still, 
as its chief stay. Long before she saw Othello, 
Desdemona must have pictured to herself this 
remarkable man, about whose almost fabulous 
history the world’s talk had been so loud, and 
whose valorous deeds were in every mouth. 
How dull must Brabantio have been, when he 
so oft invited the great hero of the day to his 
house! If he found pleasure in “ questioning ” 
the story of Othello’s life, why did he not cast a 
thought upon the still greater charm that story 
might have for his daughter’s ear? Dull and 
_blind indeed must the old man have been, not to 
see that the blunt soldier tells it “ o’er and o’er”’ 
because of the sweet listener at his side; not to 
see how quickly, when called away by house 
affairs, she steals back, sinking quietly into her 
seat so as not to interrupt the tale. The tremor 
in Desdemona’s manner, which her father mis- 
took for fear, had quite another origin. She felt 
frightened, not at Othello, but at herself—at the 
novel, bewildering, absorbing feeling that, hour 
by hour, was overmastering her. 

The rapt attention—the eager, tender eyes— 
often suffused with tears—when Othello spoke of 
“being taken by the insolent foe, and sold to 
slavery ’’-—the parted lips and shortened breath 
—if these were noted by Brabantio, it would 
seem that he thought of them as of no more 
moment than if his daughter had been listening 
to some skilled zzProvdsatore. That her being 
could be moved, her heart touched, by this stran- 
ger to her race and country— 


‘ The extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere.” 


as Roderigo calls him, whose complexion was 
like “ the shadowed livery of the burnished sun” 
—had never crossed his mind. He would as 
soon have thought of her being attracted by her 
torch-bearer or her gondolier, as by one whom 
he classes with “bond slaves and pagans.” 

This wide difference of feeling could not have 
existed between father and child had there been 
any living sympathy between them. He would 
have foreseen the danger of exposing a girl 
dawning into womanhood, and of sensibilities so 
deep, to such an unusual fascination, and she 
would have turned to him when she found her- 
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self in danger of being overmastered by a feel- 
ing, the indulgence in which might wreck his 
peace or her own. But the father, who is only 
the “lord of duty,” has established no claim up- 
on her heart; and that heart, hitherto untouched, 
is stolen from her during these long interviews, 
insensibly but for ever. 

We are not to think that all this happens 
suddenly. The father is not surprised into los- 
ing his child. If he has been deceived it is by 
himself, and not by her. Othello speaks of hav- 
ing “some nine moons wasted ” away from the 
tented field. Many of these may have been 
passed in Venice. Much time, therefore, may 
have flitted happily away in these interrupted 
recitals, before Othello found “good means to 
draw ” from Desdemona 


‘*. . . a prayer of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively.” 


When the story has been told from first to 
last, she gives him “for his pains a world of 
sighs.” 


‘«’T was pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ; 
She wished she had not heard it. Yet she wished 
That Heaven had made her such a man,” 


so noble, so self-devoting, so grandly-enduring— 
so altogether spotless and heroic. Here comes 
out the warrior spirit which I have ascribed to 
her—the power of kindling, of understanding 
and rising up to, heroic deeds. We feel, even 
apart from Othello’s words and her own subse- 
quent avowal, that “her heart’s subdued even to 
the very quality ” of her lord. henceforth she 
is his own, in war or peace, in life and death, for 
evermore. The accident of the difference in 
Othello’s complexion, which operates against him 
in other eyes, endears him to hers. It touches 
her generosity. “I saw Othello’s visage in his 
mind,” and “ to his honors and his valiant parts ” 
she consecrates her soul and fortunes from that 
moment. 

Thus, under his very eyes, was Brabantio’s 
daughter wooed and won; for he does not ven- 
ture to gainsay this, after Othello has delivered 
his “round unvarnished ,tale’’ to the Venetian 
Council. But his very blindness—indifference it 
could not be—must have shown the lovers the 
impossibility of gaining his consent to their 
union. 

Therefore did the “ maiden never bold” take 
courage to leave her father’s home, and give her- 
self in marriage to the Moor. She had also the 
true, quiet courage, when sent for to the senate- 
house, to appeal directly to the Duke, begging 
him to hear her story, and to let her find a “ char- 
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ter in his voice to assist her simpleness.”” When 
her “ unfolding ”’ is ended, there is but one feel- 
ing in the council—to “let her will have free 
way.” The Duke, in bidding “good-night to 
every one,’ adds to Brabantio : 
‘¢. . . And, noble signior, 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black.” 


The first senator says: “ Adieu, brave Moor ; 
use Desdemona well.” Then does Brabantio let 
out the cold malignity of his natural disposition 
—the unforgiving cruelty which he keeps to the 
last, so that it may sting and wound more sure- 


ly: 
‘* Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Othello responds, “ My life upon her faith !”" 

How vain, how futile are his words! Desde- 
mona never forgot them. But how was it with 
Othello? Although at the time cast aside, de- 
fied, yet they struck home as they were intended ; 
and with such a listener as Iago, intent, as we 
know beforehand, on revenge, and caring not by 
what means he brings it about, Brabantio puts 
the weapon into his hands, which, adroitly wield- 
ed by this subtle fiend, leads on to the fearful 
climax—‘“ the tragic loading ’”’ of Desdemona’s 
bed! These fatal words open up to him the 
whole devilish scheme on which the play turns, 
and he closes the scene saying : 


‘* T have it; ’tis engendered. Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light!” 


Well might Othello say, “ My life upon her 
faith!’’ How valiantly has she—his few hours’ 
wife—stood by him before these haughty sena- 
tors and her much-dreaded father! how sur- 
prised him with delight, begging, this delicately 
nurtured lady, to be allowed to share with him 
the hardships and perils of the impending cam- 
paign—to live with him in the “tented field!” 
Had she been one who loved her ease and pleas- 
ure, such a one as lago chooses to describe 
Venetian women in general to have been, was 
she likely to make such a request? Who can 
not see that this woman was of the true heroic 
mold, fearless as she was gentle? At the time 
her request appears to have gone to Othello’s 
heart—to have moved him to endless gratitude, 
as well it might. When they meet at Cyprus, the 
first words on his lips are, “Oh, my fair war- 
rior!” The phrase, doubtless, afterward be- 
came a favorite one with them; and it is touch- 
ing to find Desdemona using it after Othello’s to 
her incomprehensible frenzy concerning the hand- 
kerchief, when she rebukes herself for her mo- 
mentary harsh thought of him: 
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‘« |. . Beshrew me much, Emilia, 

I was, unhandsome warrior as I am, 
Arraigning his unkindness with my sou!; 
But now I find I had suborned the witness, 


And he’s indicted falsely.” 


“My life upon her faith!” Yes, whatever 
these words were for Othello, they were ever 
dear to her, believing, as she does almost to the 
last, that her noble Moor’s love and trust were 
as absolute as her own. In this her very inno- 
cence, in her loyalty to her husband, and to his 
friend Michael Cassio, Iago finds the easy means 
to accomplish his fiendish purpose. 

It is the highest tribute to Desdemona that 
she alone is unbeguiled by Iago’s subtlety. Othel- 
lo, Roderigo, Cassio, Emilia, he plays upon them 
all—uses them, gets them within his fatal grasp 


—makes of them his tools or his dupes—leads 


them on blindly to their own undoing. Not so 
Desdemona. 
«« |, . Oh, she was innocent ! 

And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom ! 

Oh, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart, 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 
Reveals the approach of evil!” 


Iago, conscious of this, makes no attempt to 
deceive her. His victim she may be, but he 
feels she will never be his dupe. After the first 
meeting in Cyprus, he appears never to have 
come into contact with her, until she sends for 
him, to see if he can throw light upon the unac- 
countable change that has come over her hus- 
band. Had he dared to approach her with the 
faintest suggestion that Othello was untrue, she 
would have treated him as Nina Sforza, another 
noble Venetian lady, treated a similar traducer in 
Zouch Troughton’s fine modern tragedy which 
bears her name: 


. My Doria false ! 
Oh, I could strike thee, liar!” 


Except to illustrate the truth that no man 
knows himself, I marvel why Shakespeare makes 
Othello speak of himself as ‘not easily jealous.” 
It seems to me that the spark scarcely touches 
the tinder before it is aflame. A few words 
dropped by the tempter take hold of him even 
when his happiness is at the fullest ; when he has 
just parted from Desdemona in a transport of 
content, which finds vent in the words— 


“ Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee! And when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again!” 


Chaos fas come! An artfully muttered “ In- 
deed !”’—a question about Cassio’s previous ac- 
quaintance with his wife, and his suspicion is at 
once aroused. Othello insists upon knowing 
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lago’s “thinkings,” on wringing from him the 
meanings of his “ stops,” gives admission to the 
idea that he may be wronged; and when lago, 
by way of seeming warning, bids him beware of 
“jealousy,” you see, from his agonized exclama- 
tion, “O misery!” that the word has sunk into 
the very depths of his being. All the love, all 
the devoted self-sacrifice of Desdemona, all sense 
of what is due to her and to himself, are forgot- 
ten. He suffers Iago to remind him of her fa- 
ther’s parting words, and so to pour his enven- 
omed slime upon this fair creature, to whom he 
owes so much, that her name and fame can never 
again in life show fair in his eyes: 


“‘ She’s gone ; I am abused, and my relief 
Must be to loathe her.” 


And thus, because of the foul words, the vile 
suggestion of this base Machiavellian trickster, 
the life of these two noble beings is turned from 
paradise to hell, and there is no more peace nor 
joy for either of them. 

Othello is right, when he says of Iago that he 


“« Knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings.” 


But that he should think him “honest,” this is 
.the marvel. Nor less marvel is it that, knowing 


him to be but a “rough soldier;” and, as lago . 


says of himself, by nature apt “to spy into abuses,” 
and to “ shape things that are not,” he can allow 
him, even distantly, to approach the sanctuary of 
his wife’s virtue. Men, as we know, may possess 
all manly gifts, and be as decorous and moral in 
their conduct as need be, yet, through some de- 
fect of nature or of training, or of both, may be 
quite incapable of conceiving the noblest qualities 
of womanhood. To understand these, there must 
be some sympathy, some affinity. Therefore Iago 
might be in a sense “ honest,” yet totally unfit to 
speak or be listened to on such a subject. Had 
Othello been really the “noble Moor,” as “ true 
of mind” as Desdemona thought him, he would, 
at the lightest aspersion of his wife, have recoiled 
from Iago as from a serpent. He would have 
crushed the insolent traducer and his vile sugges- 
tions beneath his heel in bitterest contempt. 
“Not easily jealous”! Of all men, Othello 
had cause not to be jealous. 
proved himself of admiring Desdemona’s trust- 
ful, reverential love, of appreciating her graceful, 
playful fondness—new as it was to him, and 
touching, as it did, chords which had never vi- 
brated during a life spent hitherto among men in 
the rough scenes of war, his senses fascinated by 
her beauty, as his mind was by the purity and 
sympathy of hers—how could he fall away from 
his allegiance so soon? Was such a woman as 
Desdemona likely to become untrue because he 


Capable as he had 


had not a fair skin or silky manners? “She had 
eyes, and chose me!” Or why should he think 
he had been displaced in her affections by Cassio ? 
Cassio was obviously an older friend of Desde- 
mona than himself—a welcome visitor at Bra- 
bantio’s house; for in their wooing he “ went 
between them very oft.”” He makes no secret of 
his admiration of Desdemona; and we may be 
sure that, had she shown him the slightest favor, 
he would have been among her suitors. But no. 
All his advantages of person, of mind and man- 
ners, had given him no hold even upon her fancy. 
His best recommendation to her had been, that 
he was ever eloquent in Othello’s praise : 


“. . . What! Michael Cassio, 
That came a-wooing with you, and so many a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part!” 


As if she had ever spoken of him dispraisingly— 
except, perhaps, for the pleasure of having her 
ears filled with his praises by one who “had 
known him long”! Yet not a thought of this 
crosses Othello’s mind; and he leaps at once to 
the conclusion that both the tried friend and the 
wife who had forsworn for his sake “ country, 
credit, everything,” were false to him. And this 
he does upon the mere suggestion of a villain 
whom he absurdly believes to be “ of exceeding 
honesty.’’ Truly had Iago gauged him when he 
said : 
‘““The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 


And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are !” 


But Iago could neither see nor feel that his na- 
ture, free and open as it might be, lacked that 
true nobility which, being itself incapable of base- 
ness, is resolutely closed to innuendoes against 
those it loves. Alas the while! But for this fatal 
defect, how could Othello have fallen so easy a 
prey to his malignant tempter—how could he 
have come so readily to believe that he had been 
discarded there, where, as he says, he had “ gar- 
nered up his heart ”— 


“ Where either I must live or have no life ; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up” ? 


We feel with him when he exclaims, “ Oh, the 
pity of it, the pity of it!” but we feel, too, that 
had he but possessed some of Desdemona’s loy- 
alty, some grains of common sense, all Jago’s 
snares might have been set for him in vain. 

For, after all, Iago, as I have said, seems to 
me but a poor trickster at the best. He acts 
from the basest motives, and works by artifices 
the shallowest as well as the most vile—artifices 
liable to be upset at any moment by the merest 
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casualty. He hates Othello mortally for having, 
as he thinks, unfairly kept him out of his lieuten- 
ancy. If Othello erred in this, his injustice is paid 
for bya fearful penalty. Iago’s jealousy of Othel- 
lo with his wife is but one of those conscious 
sacrifices to what he himself calls the “ divinity 
of hell,” which he resorts to as juggles with his 
own conscience. He hates Cassio for the same 
cause, and for supplanting him in his office. He 
hates his wife, as such creatures hate the wives 
that have “ outlived their liking.” He is brutish 
in mind as, when he dare be, he is in manners, 
and he is as sordid as he is vindictive—using 
Roderigo, that “poor trash of Venice,” as a 
sponge to squeeze ducats from. Above all, he 
hates Desdemona, because she is impervious to 
his arts. Cunning as he is, yet he is in hourly 
terror that the net he has woven to ensnare others 
may enmesh himself. One word of frank expla- 
nation between Othello and Desdemona, a whis- 
per from Emilia that the handkerchief was given 
by herself to her husband, a hint from Roderigo 
to Desdemona of the lies with which Iago has 
fooled him, and all his fine-spun web would have 
fallen to pieces. He knows this well, and sees 
no way of escape but in the murder of his dupes. 
Roderigo and Cassio must be “removed,” and 


the Moor goaded on to murder his wife. To 
murder her—and how? Othello would have 
made her death swift and easy by poison. But 


this is not torture enough to satisfy lago. “ Stran- 
gle her in her bed—even the bed she hath con- 
taminated!” When we think of all that has gone 
before—when, with this suggestion still recent on 
his lips, we see him afterward by the side of Des- 
demona, summoned by her in her trouble, as her 
“good friend,” we feel inclined to echo his own 
words: “There is no such man; it is impos- 
sible.” 

Iago has wit enough to see some of the good 
qualities of his victims, and, judging of other 
men by himself—for he knows no other standard 
—he acts with full reliance on the vices and the 
weaknesses of mankind. But he has not wit 
enough to see that he is playing a game in which 
he must lose in the end, for all the odds are 
against the chance of his victims being swept 
away so completely that his villainy can never 
come to light. I see no grandeur in a “demi- 
devil” of this type; and I think the judgment 
misplaced which can find it in his expressed 
determination to answer no questions, even upon 
the rack. He had already said too much in his 
garrulous boast of having tricked his victims by 
dropping Desdemona’s handkerchief in Cassio’s 
chamber. A cleverer villain would have held his 
peace. Woful indeed it is, that a creature so 
despicable should have power to hurt Othello’s 
mind past curing, to drag it down into the very 


mire—that he should have made him think base 
thoughts, and stain his soul so deeply that no 
years of penitential grief could wash it clean 
again. History has not on record such another 
inhuman villain. In my young dreams I never 
could quite decide into which of the circles of 
the Inferno he should be cast; even the worst 
seemed too good for him. 

Is not my view of both Othello and Iago 
borne out by the brief, sad story, that rushes on 
so swiftly to its ghastly climax? We see little 
of the blissful‘life which Othello and Desdemona 
lived after their happy union as married lovers 
at Cyprus. After all his terrors for her safety, 
that he should find Desdemona safely landed 
there before him is a relief and a joy past all 
expressing. With a foreboding of evil he fears 
that— 


‘¢ ), . Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


Indeed, troubles begin early to press upon them. 
Cassio, their friend, endeared to them by the 
closest ties, so unaccountably forgets himself 
that his general has at once to strip him of his 
lieutenancy. This must be a great sorrow to 
them both. Still, the rent is not irreparable ; 
and we learn that Othello would have been glad 
of a fair excuse to reinstate his friend. When 
Desdemona first speaks for Cassio, we see that 
she knew Othello’s mind. He pretends— but 
only pretends—to be absorbed in other matters, 
for the pleasure of hearing her plead as a peti- 
tioner. He puts her off only to hear her urge 
her suit again : 


**. . . Good my lord, 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take ; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honest face. 
. . . Good love, call him back. 

Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona ; some other 

time. 
But shall’t be shortly ? 
The sooner, sweet, for you. 
Shall’t be to-night at supper ? 
No, not to-night. 
To-morrow dinner, then ? 
I shall not dine at home. 
Why, then, to-morrow night, or Tuesday 
morn ; 
Or Tuesday noon, or night, or Wednesday morn ; 
I pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days; in faith he’s penitent. 
. . . | wonder in my soul 
What you would ask of me I should deny, 
Or stand so mammering on. What! Michael 
Cassio, 

That came a-wooing with you,” etc. 


Des. 
Oth. 
Des. 
Oth. 
Des. 
Oth. 
Des. 
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When Othello sees that Desdemona is hurt at 
his silence, he breaks in with— 


‘* Prithee, no more: let him come when he will: 
I will deny thee nothing.” 


But she thinks this so small a favor to be granted 
to a friend who had done so much for them, that 
she will hardly accept it as such. The “great 
captain’s captain” will not have it called a 
“boon.” ’Tis only so slight a service as she 
would “ entreat him wear his ae or feed on 
nourishing dishes ” 


«¢ 


2 ce when I have a suit 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poise and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted.” 


He repeats his former words : 


. I will deny thee nothing; 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself.” 


How sweet is her rejoinder !— 
“Shall I deny you? no: farewell, my lord.” 
He replies : 


“* Farewell, my Desdemona: I’ll come to thee 


straight ’— 


which draws from her the winning assurance 
of her full faith in him : 


‘*. . . Be as your fancies teach you ; 


Whate’er you be, I am obedient.” 


And at this point ends the happiness, which is 
as perfect now as it well could be. 

In the mean time, and while the adder’s tongue 
is busy at its work, arrive the leading personages 
in Cyprus invited by Othello to a banquet. Des- 
demona receives them, and plays the part of 
gracious hostess, so natural to her. To her sur- 
prise Othello, who said he would “come to her 
straight,” does not appear. She fears his guests 
will think him discourteous in this prolonged ab- 
sence, and hastens herself to remind him of their 
visitors. She enters gayly, ready with a pretty 
chiding : 

‘* How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 
Oth. I am to blame.” 


The coldness and reserve of his speech startle 
her: 


‘« Why do you speak so faint? Are you not well? 
Oth. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Des. Faith, that’s with watching; ’twill away 

again : 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 
Oth. 
Let it alone.” 


Your napkin is too little ; 


The anger and abruptness shown in this re- 
ply to her offer to relieve his pain must have 
come indeed as a shock to Desdemona, contrast- 
ing strangely as it did with the tone of their last 
parting so short a time before. Yet she sweetly 
adds, without noticing his rudeness : 

“T am very sorry that you are not well.” 


No wonder, finding things so changed, and 
with no apparent cause, that she forgets the 
handkerchief, dear as it was to her, with which 
she had offered to bind his forehead. She is “a 
child to chiding,” and no doubt feels these first 
harsh words very keenly. They go out together, 
and we may suppose that her frank, innocent 
demeanor and fond words reassure him for the 
time. JI remember so well Mr. Macready’s man- 
ner as we left the scene. He took my face in 
both his hands, looked long into my eyes, and 
then the old look came into his, and it spoke as 
plainly as possible, “ My life upon her faith!” 

What happens at the banquet we can not tell. 
It can not be the presence of Cassio which in- 
flames Othello, for, being in disgrace, he would 
hardly be there. It may be that the free, loyal 
homage which he sees paid to his wife, not only 
because of her position as his wife, but still more 
on account of her beauty and sweet courtesy to 
his guests, makes her still more precious in his 
eyes, so that the bare thought of not standing 
alone in her affections maddens him. But cer- 
tainly he returns shortly after in a paroxysm of 
rage and grief, and salutes Iago with “ Avaunt ! 
begone! thou hast set me on the rack.” Then 
follows that exquisite speech in which he bids 
farewell to everything in life most dear—to “the 
tranquil mind !”’—to “ content! ’’—to all “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 


“Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 


To direct the fury of Othello’s ‘“ waked 
wrath ” into the desired channel, Iago has ready 
a whole catalogue of reasons to prove Desde- 
mona and Cassio’s disloyalty. Othello accepts 
them readily, as though they were “ proofs of 
Holy Writ”: 

‘* Now I do see ’tis true. Look here, Iago ; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 
’Tis gone. . . . Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of aspics’ tongues !” i 


These “aspics’ tongues ” have been hissing out — 
their venom to deadly purpose. These are the 
drugs which Iago uses, and to which he again 
appeals : 
** Work on— 
My medicine, work ! 
caught.” 


Thus credulous fools are 


Desdemona has made so sure of winning 
Othello’s consent to receive Cassio into favor 
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again, that she sends for him to tell him the 
good news: “ Tell him I have moved my lord 
on his behalf, and hope all will be well.” But 
before they meet occurs the scene with the hand- 
kerchief, and Othello’s violence at the supposed 
loss of it. Still Desdemona, who knows nothing 
of its whereabouts, believing it to be only mis- 
laid, and hoping to have it to show him when it 
has been properly searched for, thinks his vehe- 
mence on the subject a little overstrained—put 
upon her, indeed, “as a trick to drive her from 
her suit.’ Therefore she still repeats it, urging 
Cassio’s claims upon him with the words: 


‘* You'll never meet a more sufficient man. 


A man that, all his time, 
Hath founded his good fortunes on your love ; 
Shared dangers with you—” 


It is only when Othello breaks angrily from her 
that she realizes there may be “ some wonder in 
this handkerchief; I am most unhappy in the 
loss of it.” 

Emilia, instead of being, as her husband fan- 
cies, inclined favorably toward Othello, appears 
to me to have the dislike, common to her class, of 
anything unusual, and looks all along upon the 
Moor with unfriendly, suspicious eyes. 


“’Tis not a year or two shows us a man.” 


She no doubt had found it to be so: even Iago 
might have appeared to her in different colors 
when they were first wedded. Her pent-up dis- 
like to the Moor adds fuel to her wrath, when 
she finds subsequently that he has been the easy 
dupe of her villainous husband. 

After the episode of the handkerchief, when 
Cassio appears, who had been sent for by Des- 
demona to hear, as she hoped, good news, Des- 
demona, ever unselfish, is as sorry for him as for 
herself : 


*«. . . Alas, thrice-gentle Cassio ! 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him 
Were he in favor as in humor altered.” 


She remembers that she has pledged herself to 
be his “ solicitor ” even to the death : 


ce 


. . . You must awhile be patient : 
_What I can do I will; and more I will 
Than for myself I dare: let that suffice you.” 


Cassio will surely think of this hereafter ! 

The next time we see Desdemona she comes 
with Lodovico, who has been sent to Cyprus 
from Venice, bearing to Othello the Duke’s let- 
ters and commands. Desdemona salutes Lodo- 
vico as “ cousin.’”” He may be so, or this may be 
only a phrase of courtesy in the way that royalty 
uses it. When speaking of him afterward to 
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Emilia, she says, “ This Lodovico is a proper 
man.” “A very handsome man,” says Emilia. 
Desdemona replies, ‘“ He speaks well.” See the 
difference in the women—how finely marked in 
these comments! While Othello reads his pa- 
pers, Lodovico inquires after his friend, Lieuten- 
ant Cassio. Upon this Desdemona, who never 
loses sight of her promise, says : “ Cousin, there’s 
fallen between him and my lord an unkind 
breach ’”’; and, beginning to fear that her own 
influence will not be sufficient, she adds, “ But 
you shall make all well.” ‘Is there division,” 
Lodovico says, with evident surprise, “ between 
my lord and Cassio ? ” 


‘* A most unhappy one: I would do much 
To atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio.” 


This public declaration of her good-will—which 
appears, what in truth it is, nothing to those 
around but simply the natural feeling for a friend 
in trouble—all but maddens Othello; and when 
Desdemona expresses her gladness that they are 
commanded home, and that Cassio is to be gov- 
ernor of Cyprus in his place, Othello breaks out, 
“T am glad to see you mad,” AND STRIKES HER. 
All must think 4277 mad : 


““ My lord, this would not be believed in Venice, 
Though I should swear I saw’t ; ’tis very much : 
Make her amends ; she weeps.” 


Her tears, Othello says, are but those of a croco- 
dile. To his fiercer injunction, “Out of my 
sight!” her only answer is, “I will not stay to 
offend you.” Then she is called back, and comes 
upon the instant, true to her former words— 
“ Whate’er you be, I am obedient.” Untouched 
by her gentleness, Othello continues : 


‘* |. . Proceed you in your tears: 
Concerning this, sir—O well-painted passion !— 
.. . Get you away ; 
I’ll send for you anon. . 


. . Hence—avaunt !” 
No wonder that Lodovico, when Othello quits 
the scene, exclaims in amazement : 


‘“ Ts this the noble Moor whom our full senate 
Call all-in-all sufficient? This the nature 
Whom passion could not shake? ... 

Are his wits safe? Is he not light of brain? 


What! strike his wife!” 


Iago prepares Lodovico for what he knows is 
to follow, by replying: ‘“ Would I knew that 
stroke would prove the worst!” “I am sorry 
that I have been deceived in him,” is Lodovico’s 
answer. He will remember afterward that he 
has been deceived in more than in Othello. 

Next come the Moor’s interrogations of Emi- 
lia, and her replies : 
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** I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at stake: .. . 
For if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 
There’s no man happy.” 


But she may as well speak to the winds. If 
Othello had spoken here of having seen the hand- 
kerchief in Cassio’s hand, I believe, despite the 
terror of her husband, Emilia would have ex- 
plained how she had herself found and given it to 
Jago; but he does not. He sends her to fetch 
Desdemona, and then rudely dismisses her. 

The poor dove is now in the falcon’s grasp, 
but not quite yet to be torn to pieces. One won- 
ders why Othello sends for her, for he will be- 
lieve nothing she says or swears : 

‘** Oth. Swear thou art honest. 

Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art false as 
hell ! 

Des. To whom, my lord? With whom? How 

am I false ? 


Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ? 
Oth. . . . What committed ! 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modesty, 

Did I but speak thy deeds. What committed ! 


Des. By Heaven, you do me wrong!” 


When in the coarsest terms he asks her if she is 
not unfaithful, she exclaims: “No, as I am a 
Christian ; no, as I shall be saved!” 

Emilia finds her on the floor, to which she 
has sunk after making oath, on her knees, of her 
being to Othello “a true and loyal wife.” Think 
how stunned and bewildered she must be! She 
is accused of a crime beyond all others most 
foreign to her nature. She can imagine no mo- 
tive for the accusation—has no clew to the “ With 
whom? Howam I false?” Itis like a hideous 
dream; and, with a pathos unsurpassed, to my 
thinking, in poetry, she answers Emilia’s “How 
do you, my good lady?” with— 

‘* Faith half asleep. 
Lmil. Good madam, what’s the matter with my 
lord ? 


Des. Who is thy lord? 
Emil, He that is yours, sweet lady. 
Des. I have none: do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I can not weep. ... 
. . . Prithee to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding-sheets—remember ; 
And call thy husband hither.” 


Then follows that most pathetic scene, in 
which she so touchingly appeals for help to her 
destroyer, and asks, “Am I that name, Iago?” 
““What name, fair lady?” Not being able to 
utter the foul word herself, she answers: 


‘* Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 


O good Iago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again? 

Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him.” 


She fears that in his anger he may shake her off 
“to beggarly divorcement.” Yet as she ever 
did, so she ever will, “love him dearly.” 


cc 


. . . Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


She has to put up with the cold comfort which 
Iago gives—pretending to know nothing: 
‘* I pray you, be content ; ’tis but his humor: 


The business of the state does him offense, 
And he does chide with you.” 


At this she catches with trembling eagerness : 


‘‘ Tf ’twere no other— 
fago. It is but so, I warrant. 


1 be well.” 


How sad it is that the exigencies of our stage 
require the omission of the exquisite scene which 
follows (Act iv, sc. 3) in the anteroom to Des- 
demona’s chamber—a scene so important for 
the development of her character, and affording 
such fine opportunity for the highest powers of 
pathos in the actress!* Othello, says Emilia, 
“looks gentler’’; but he has commanded her to 
be dismissed. ‘‘ Dismiss me!” “So he says.” 
“TI would you had never seen him!” “So would 
not I,’’ Desdemona rejoins : 


Go in, and weep not ; all things shal 


* T never saw this scene acted but once, and that was 
in Dresden. Certainly the Germans prove their high 
admiration and respect for our great poet. They give 
his plays in their integrity, never dreaming of cutting 
out the very scenes that are most necessary for the devel- 
opment of plot and character. Their scenery is good, 
appropriate, harmonious—and stands, as it always should, 
in subservience to the plot and human interest in the 
play : it is so good that you never think of it. So of the 
costumes: you think you see the person represented. As 
all is in keeping, so you never criticise what the characters 
wear. You feel at once, they looked or did not look as 
they should, and give this subject no further heed. All 
these matters are deeply studied, but not so deeply talked 
about as they are here. They are but accessories, and 
only considered as such. 

I feel very grateful for the draped curtain which 
drops down from the sides after a scene. While it is 
closed, such furniture as has been necessary for the scene 
is quietly withdrawn (no sofas pushed on and pulled off 
by very visible ropes)—and the next scene appears in a 
few minutes, on the withdrawal of the curtain, quite com- 
plete. In this way one of the great difficulties in pre- 
senting Shakespeare’s plays, arising from the frequent 
changes of the scene, is got over. In Germany, a play 
of Shakespeare takes a whole evening ; and the Germans 
will sit four or five hours listening patiently and delight- 
edly to all he has to teach them. 
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“. . . My love doth so approve him, 
His very stubbornness, his checks, and frowns— 
Prithee, unpin me—have grace and favor in them.” 


She had before, when most unhappy, bidden 
Emilia lay her wedding-sheets that night upon 
her bed. Emilia now tells her she has done so. 
She replies : 


“ All’s one. Good faith, how foolish are our minds! 
If I do die before thee, prithee shroud me 
In one of these same sheets ”"— 


little thinking how soon that shroud would be 
required. In what follows, what might not be 
done by that silent acting—that eloquence not of 
words but of look and gesture—which is the 
great test of the actor’s powers! While Emilia 
is “unpinning ” her mistress, I picture to myself 
Desdemona seated, her sad thoughts wandering 
far away, gently taking the jewels from her throat, 
her ears, her fingers; while Emilia uncoils the 
pearls from her hair, untwists its long plaits, and 
gathers them for the night in a loose coil at the 
back of her head. Then, as Emilia kneels at her 
feet to unfasten the embroidered shoes, Desde- 
mona may put her hand admiringly on Emilia’s 
head and smooth her fine hair. Meanwhile her 
thoughts are traveling back to her childhood— 
perhaps to that mother whose caresses she so 
early lost and missed, for she had known but 
few from her cold father: in imagination she 
may again feelthem. Then she remembers Bar- 
bara, her mother’s maid, who loved and was 


_ forsaken, and who died singing the sad old ditty 


that “expressed her fortune ”—an incident likely 
to stamp itself deeply in Desdemona’s memory. 
Little had she thought it was to be her death- 
song too !— 
“*.. . That song to-night 

Will not go from my head. I have much to do, 
_ But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. 


«6 (.Stmgs) ‘ The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore- 


tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; 


Her salt tears fell from her, and softened the 
stones’ ; ‘ 
Lay by these : 
‘Sing willow, willow, willow’ ; 
Prithee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. 
‘Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approve ’— 
Nay, that’s not next. Hark ! who is’t that knocks? 
Lmil, It’s the wind. 
Des, ‘I called on my false love ; but what said 
he then ? 
. Sing willow, willow, willow.’ 


. . . Good night. Mine eyes do itch: 
Doth not that bode weeping ? 


Emil. ’Tis neither here nor there. 

Des, I have heard it said so. ... 
Dost thou in conscience think—tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? 

Lmil, There be some such, no question. 


Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
For the whole world. 


I do not think there is any such woman.” 


After listening to some of Emilia’s worldly max- 
ims, she breaks away from the subject by say- 
ing : 

“Good night, good night: Heaven me such uses 


send, 
Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend!” 


Although such heavy clouds had passed over 
her happiness, yet Desdemona still loved and 
trusted, and was not, therefore, altogether sad. 
To the last she shows herself to be of a hope- 
ful, generous disposition. She knows how to 
forgive—hopes that what has been the mystery 
of Othello’s unkindness is perhaps to be ex- 
plained in the privacy of their chamber, when a 
word of regret, of remorse from him, will win 
her fullest pardon. There is something almost 
sublime in this unshaken love and trust. She 
falls asleep in it—for oh, such a rude awaken- 
ing! The swan had sung her song, and so sinks 
into her death-bed, although she knew it not. 

It is, as we have seen, with some presenti- 
ment of sorrow before her that Desdemona goes 
to bed. The shock of Othello’s accusation has 
struck to her soul, and shaken her whole being. 
She will not accuse or hear him acccused of in- 
justice by Emilia, but her idol can not stand in 
her imagination where he did. He has human 
infirmities, and these far greater than she could 
have looked for. She can think of no indiscre- 
tion of her own, except perhaps suing for their 
old friend Cassio, at a time when Othello was 
not in the mood to listen—when state affairs dis- 
turbed him. Yet how could he, for so slight a 
cause, strike her—disgrace himself and her be- 
fore the gentlemen who came with dispatches 
from Venice, and afterward shock her ears with 
names not to be uttered !—and 


“ Throw such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts can not bear!” 


Is this her noble Moor, “so true of mind, and 
made of no such baseness as jealous creatures 
are cig, 

Sad, disappointed as she is at his unkindness, _ 
yet her conscience is at rest. Besides, the fit 
seemed past: he had “looked gentler ”’ ; so, try- 
ing for more hopeful thoughts, and praying for 
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the help she needed—worn out, too, as she was 
by unusual and unexpected trouble — she falls 
asleep. 

It is strange it never occurs to Othello that if 
Desdemona had really been the “ cunning” Ve- 
netian he thought her, knowing her vileness dis- 
covered, she might have found means easily to 
bribe those who would have hidden her from his 
just wrath. Emilia was not so scrupulous a wo- 
man as to have refused her assistance. Besides, 
had not the Moor insulted her also, in language 
the most gross? And would she not have been, 
at a word from her mistress, glad enough to 
thwart him, and help her? But he sees this 
cunning, past all expressing “ vile one” obey his 
will without a murmur, go quietly to bed, and 
finds her, with this load of guilt, as he believes, 
upon her heart, sleeping the sweet sleep of a 
child. Well may Emilia exclaim of him, “O 
gull! O dolt!”” He sees nothing but what he is 
primed to see; in all things else “as ignorant as 
dirt.” He may have “looked gentler,” but the 
poison has done its work; and nothing but the 
life’s blood of his victim can, as he says, “re- 
move nor choke the strong conception which I 
do groan withal.” The very serenity of her 
guileless soul makes against her. “She must 
die, or she’ll betray more men.” What a scene 
is this! The powers of good and evil have met 
in mortal strife ! 

My friends used to say, as Mr. Macready did, 
that in Desdemona I was “very hard to kill.” 
How could I be otherwise? I would not die 
dishonored in Othello’s esteem. This was bit- 
terer than fifty thousand deaths. Then I thought 
of all his after-suffering, when he should come 
to know how he had mistaken me! The agony 
for him which filled my heart, as well as the 
mortal agony of death, which I felt in imagina- 
tion, made my cries and struggles no doubt very 
‘vehement and very real. My whole soul was 
flung into the entreaty, but for “half an hour!” 
“but while I say one prayer !’’"—which prayer 
would have been for him. Then, when she 
hears, for the first time, that Cassio is the sup- 
posed accomplice in her guilt, it was as though I 
spoke for myself in the swift rejoinder—“ Send 
for the man and ask him!” * 

Oh that Othello had been so true a friend and 


* It was a great pleasure to me, when, talking with 
Mr. Carlyle in 1873 about Mr. Macready’s revivals, which 
he spoke of very warmly, he referred in very glowing 
terms to my Desdemona. Amid much else, he said he 
had never felt the play so deeply before. One phrase 
especially struck me—‘‘ It quite hurt him to see the fair, 
delicate creature so brutally used.” Wouid that I could 
give an idea of his tone and accent, gentle and tremu- 
lous, as if a suffering, living creature were there before 
him! I quote from my Diary, November 24, 1873. 
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husband as to do this before! But no; the poi- 
son still works, and all she says only serves to 
augment his fury. When Desdemona hears that 
Cassio has already lost his life, and that “his 
mouth is stopped,” she naturally weeps the loss 
of the innocent man, both for his own sake and 
because he could alone, she thinks, prove her 
guiltless. All things conspire against her—her 
very tears, her prayers, her asseverations give 
countenance to her guilt. She is hurled head- 
long down the precipice, but, alas! not killed at 
once. The strong young life wz// not leave its 
tenement—the mortal agony is prolonged—even 
the dagger’s thrust, which is meant in mercy that 
she may not “ linger in her pain,” is not enough. 
The soul wz// not away until it asserts the purity 
of the sweet casket in which it has been set. It 
lingers on in pain until the poor body can speak, 
not, as before, to deaf ears that will not listen, 
but to those of a sympathizing woman. Then, 
with bitter moans and broken breath, she stam- 
mers out with her last gasp of life—< A guiltless 
death I die!” 

When asked who has done this deed, she 
says, “ Nobody, I myself.” As in the senate- 
house, before the council, she took all the blame 
upon herself, so here, once more, and with her 
dying breath, she does the same. I did it all— 
“T myself.” Blame no one else. ‘Commend 
me to my kind lord. Farewell!” 

Commend me to my brave warrior! Of wha 





higher heroism than this—of what nobler love— his 


has history or romance any record ? Re : ree 

Mr. Macready was very fine in this scene. a 
There was an impressive grandeur, an elevation — 
even, in his ravings : | 


. Whip me, ye devils, 
“From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire !— 
O Desdemona ! Desdemona !—dead ! dead! dead !” 


As I lay there and listened, he seemed to me a se 


to be like a soul in hell, whirling in the second 
circle of the Inferno. And there were a piteous- 
ness and a pathos in his reiteration of the loved 
one’s name that went to my very heart. Oh, how 
it ached, too, for Othello, when his eyes were 
opened, and he could see and trace the paltry 
threads by which his soul and body had been 
ensnared, and when I heard the broken accents 
of his shame at having sunk so low as to conspire 
in Cassio’s death ! 

And now the worst is past. The play begins 
in night with hurry and turmoil; in night, and 
what a night, it ends! There are glorious days 
of perfect happiness between, but they are few, 
and the last of them overshadowed with clouds 
“consulting for foul weather,” and giving por- 
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tentous presage of a terrible catastrophe. But 
not with storm and turmoil does the last night 
come. The deep blue sky is studded with “chaste 
stars,” not a breath is stirring, and the lapping of 
the Levant against the castle rock is alone heard 
through the stillness; while ‘‘ the sweetest inno- 
cent that e’er did lift up eye” is cruelly done to 
death by him that loved her best. 

As.we “look upon the tragic loading of that 
bed,” we are not without comfort. Truly it is 
best so. The wrench which had been given to 
the bond by which these two noble lovers were 
united could never be repaired on earth. Life 
could never again have been to them the same as 
in their brief days of happiness. The delusion 
which made Othello mad has been rent from his 
eyes. He must rejoin her who died with a mes- 
sage for him on her lips. No fear that when they 
“meet at compt” her look will “hurl his soul 
from heaven.” Her infinite love and pity will 
think but of his sufferings, and will plead for the 
forgiveness he dares not ask for himself. 

Another victim lies near them, and one who 
has become almost hallowed by her death. 

Whatever may have been Emilia’s life before, 
one can not but feel for her now. She has truly 
loved and honored Desdemona, all the more that, 
to her common nature, and with her rough expe- 
rience of the world, her mistress reveals a purity 
and elevation of spirit which she had never be- 
fore so much as dreamed of. We can not forgive 
the part she plays in giving the dropped hand- 
kerchief to her husband, instead of returning it 
to her lady, knowing how she values it—how she 
keeps it “ always by her to kiss and talk to.” Al- 
though she has misgivings as to the use her hus- 
band means to make of it, yet she gives it to 
“please his fantasy.” She hears Desdemona de- 
plore its loss—“ Where should I lose that hand- 
kerchief, Emilia?” Yet she can answer, “I 
know not, madam.” She hears the Moor’s wild 
burst of passion when Desdemona owns she “ has 
it not about her”; she sees that its absence has 
made him jealous; she sees her mistress plunged 
in grief for its loss, and yet keeps silence. No- 
thing can excuse that silence, not even her dread 
of her husband, brutal as she knew him to be— 
this “honest, honest Iago”! She could have 
told them of what metal he was made. 

Still, she expiates her wrong-doing with her 
life. With that last interview of an hour back in 
her thoughts, the old ballad still sounding in her 
ears, when she next sees her sweet mistress it is 
to find her breathless—dying from a violent and 
most unnatural death, Well may she say, “ Oh, 
this grief will kill me!” But she has yet to learn 
what hand she herself has had in this dismal 
tragedy—to learn that the handkerchief she stole 
and gave to her husband, Desdemona had been 
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accused of giving to Cassio, At last she speaks. 
‘Though late, she will make what reparation she 
can, and she does it unflinchingly. Her hus- 
band’s threats and his commands that she shall 
go home do not stop her. She entreats of the 
others leave to speak. “It is right that I obey 
him, but not now. Perchance, Iago, I shall ne’er 
go home.” No! there is no more home for any 
of them. What has she more to live for? Bet- 
ter die, as she does, by Iago’s sword, than drag 
out a life of remorse for disloyalty to her mistress. 
That mistress is to her the one sole creature of 
whom she can now think, and with her dying 
breath she reiterates to Othello the asseverations 
of her innocence. ‘‘ She loved thee, cruel Moor; 

. so speaking as IJ think, I die, I die’; and her 
last words are a prayer that she may be laid by 
her mistress’s side. 

We have learned from Gratiano that Braban- 
tio is dead. No doubt when he returned to his 
desolate home, Brabantio would become alive to 
the reality that his daughter had been its very | 
light and life. Self-reproaches would rise to fill 
her place and embitter his loneliness, reminding 
him of all he might have been, but had not been, 
to her. The maiden, so tender, so unobtrusive, 
had a magic in her presence not consciously 
known or felt until lost, but which filled his home 
and life with blessings, and without which their 
charm was gone, and so the old senator died 
quickly ——“ pure grief shore his old thread in 
twain.” 

Of Cassio what shall be said? The two 
creatures he most admired and loved have been 
brought to ruin, and chiefly through him! By 
his own folly in the brawl with Roderigo he will 
be apt to think he laid the groundwork for Iago’s 
plot. He will remember that it was Iago who 
first urged him to appeal to Desdemona to get 
him reinstated. Nor can he fail to learn how his 
importunity and her kindness—*“ Your solicitor 
shall rather die than give your cause away !”— 
helped to bring about the woful catastrophe. 
If so, what unhappiness is before him! It will 
take long years to deaden the thought that, but 
for his fatal weakness, no intercession would have 
been necessary, and all might have gone well. A 
great gap has been made in his life. He will 
never be quite the same man again, though he 
may be a better and a wiser one. Neither Cyprus 
nor Venice will hold him long. He will get back, 
I think, to the books and studies of his youth. 
Ever present with him will be the image of the 
victims of the “ misadventured piteous over- 
throw” in which he had unwittingly played so 
prominent a part. But for him there will be one 
“enskyed and sainted” above all her sex—one 
who will keep alive for him his faith in woman, 
his hopes of the hereafter, when the mysteries of 
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this “ all-unintelligible world” shall be solved; 
and that one will be—“ the divine Desdemona.” 

Adieu, my friend. I have told you, as you 
wished me, what I thought about the three im- 
portant female characters in Shakespeare to which 
you believed the least justice had been done. 
Would I had held your pen to write with! 
Adieu !—Ever affectionately yours, 

HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 
To Miss GERALDINE E, JEWSBURY. 
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[Before this letter was dispatched, I learned 
that the dear friend for whom it was intended 
had sunk into a state of unconsciousness. As it 
was written, however, so I leave it, again praying 
forbearance for what in it is merely personal—the 
trifles which would have given it a special value 


in her eyes. Hii hi 
31 ONSLow Square, Lonpon, S. W., 
February 12, 1881.] 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





BYRON. 


HEN at last I held in my hand the volume 
of poems which I had chosen from Words- 
worth, and began to turn over its pages, there 
arose in me almost immediately the desire to see 
beside it, as a companion volume, a like collec- 
tion of the best poetry of Byron. Alone among 
our poets of the earlier part of this century, 
Byron and Wordsworth not only furnish material 
enough for a volume of this kind, but also, as it 
seems to me, they both of them gain considerably 
by being thus exhibited. There are poems of 
Coleridge and of Keats equal, if not superior, to 
anything of Byron or Wordsworth ; but a dozen 
pages or two will contain them, and the remain- 
ing poetry is of a quality much inferior. Scott 
never, I think, rises as a poet to the level of 
Byron and Wordsworth at all. On the other 
hand, he never falls below his own usual level 
very far; and by a volume of selections from 
him, therefore, his effectiveness is not increased. 
As to Shelley there will be more question; and, 
indeed, Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose accomplish- 
ments, eloquence, and love of poetry we must all 
recognize and admire, has actually given us Shel- 
ley in such a volume. But for my own part I 
can not think that Shelley’s poetry, except by 
snatches and fragments, has the value of the 
good work of Wordsworth or Byron; or that it 
is possible for even Mr. Stopford Brooke to make 
up a volume of selections from him which, for 
real substance, power, and worth, can at all take 
rank with a like volume from Byron or Words- 
worth. 

Shelley knew quite well the difference be- 
tween the achievement of such a poet as Byron 
and his own. He praises Byron too unreservedly, 
but he sincerely felt, and he was right in feeling, 
that Byron was a greater poetical power than 
himself. At a thousand points Shelley was im- 
measurably Byron’s superior; he is a beautiful 
and enchanting spirit, whose vision, when we call 
it up, has far more loveliness, more charm for 


our soul, than the vision of Byron. But all the 
personal charm of Shelley can not hinder us from 
at last discovering in his poetry the incurable 
want, in general, of a sound subject-matter, and 
the incurable fault, in consequence, of unsub- 
stantiality.. Those who extol him as the poet of 
clouds, the poet of sunsets, are only saying that 
he did not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet’s right 
subject-matter; and in honest truth, with all his 
charm of soul and spirit, and with all his gift of 
musical diction and movement, he never, or hardly 
ever, did. Except, as I have said, for a few short 
things and single stanzas, his original poetry is 
less satisfactory than his translations, for in these 
the subject-matter was found for him. Nay, I 
doubt whether his delightful essays and letters, 
which deserve to be far more read than they are 
now, will not resist the wear and tear of time 
better, and finally come to stand higher, than his 
poetry. 

There remain to be considered Byron and 
Wordsworth: That Wordsworth affords good 
material for a volume of selections, and that he 
gains by having his poetry thus presented, is a 
belief of mine which led me lately to make up a 
volume of poems chosen out of Wordsworth, and 
to bring it before the public. By its kind recep- 
tion of the volume, the public seems to show it- 
self a partaker in my belief. Now, Byron also 
supplies plenty of material for a like volume, and 
he too gains, I think, by being so presented. Mr. 
Swinburne urges, indeed, that ‘‘ Byron, who rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless, can 
only be judged or appreciated in the mass; the 
greatest of his works was ‘his whole work taken 
together.” It is quite true that Byron rarely 
wrote anything either worthless or faultless; it 
is quite true, also, that in the appreciation of 
Byron’s power a sense of the amount and variety 
of his work, defective though much of his work 
is, enters justly into our estimate. But, although 
there may be little in Byron’s poetry which can 
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be pronounced either worthless or faultless, there 
are portions of it which are far higher in worth 
and far more free from fault than others. And 
although, again, the abundance and variety of 
his production are undoubtedly a proof of his 
power, yet I question whether by reading every- 
thing which he gives us we are so likely to ac- 
quire an admiring sense even of his variety and 
abundance, as by reading what he gives us at 
his happier moments. Varied and abundant he 
amply proves himself even by this taken alone. 
Receive him absolutely without omission or com- 
pression, follow his whole outpouring stanza by 
stanza and verse by verse from the very com- 
mencement to the very end, and he is capable of 
being tiresome. 

Byron has told us himself that the “ Giaour” 
“is but a string of passages.” He has made full 
confession of his own negligence. “No one,” 
says he, “has done more through negligence to 
corrupt the language.” This accusation brought 
by himself against his poems is not just; but 
when he goes on to say of them, that “their 
faults, whatever they may be, are those of negli- 
gence and not of labor,” he says what is per- 
fectly true. ‘‘Lara,’” he declares, “I wrote 
while undressing after coming home from balls 
and masquerades, in the year of revelry, 1814. 
The ‘Bride’ was written in four, the ‘Corsair’ 
in ten days.” He calls this “a humiliating con- 
fession, as it proves my own want of judgment 
in publishing, and the public’s in reading, things 
which can not have stamina for permanence.” 
Again, he does his poems injustice; the producer 
of such poems could not but publish them, the 
public could not but read them. Nor could Byron 
have produced his work in any other fashion; 
his poetic work could not have first grown and 
matured in his own mind, and then come forth 
as an organic whole; Byron had not enough of 
the artist in him for this, nor enough of self- 
command. He wrote, as he truly tells us, to 
relieve himself, and he went on writing because 
he found the relief become indispensable. But 
it was inevitable that works so produced should 
be, in general, “a string of passages,” poured 
out, as he describes them, with rapidity and ex- 
citement, and with new passages constantly sug- 
gesting themselves, and added while his work 
was going through the press. It is evident that 
we have here neither deliberate scientific con- 
struction, nor yet the instinctive artistic creation 
of poetic wholes; and that to take passages from 
work produced as Byron’s was is a very different 
thing from taking passages out of the “ CEdipus ” 
or “The Tempest,” and deprives the poetry far 
less of its advantage. 

Nay, it gives advantage to the poetry, instead 
of depriving it of any. ’ Byron, I said, has not a 


great artist’s profound and patient skill in com- 
bining an action or in developing a character—a 
skill which we must watch and follow if we are 
to do justice to it. But he has a wonderful 
power of vividly conceiving a single incident, a 
single situation; of throwing himself upon it, 
grasping it as if it were real, and he saw and felt 
it, and of making us see and feel it too. The 
“Giaour”’ is, as he truly called it, “a string of 
passages,” not a work moving by a deep internal 
law of development to a necessary end; and our 
total impression from it can not but receive from 
this, its inherent defect, a certain dimness and 
indistinctness. But the incidents of the journey 
and death of Hassan, in that poem, are conceived 
and presented with a vividness not to be sur- 
passed ; and our impression from them is cor- 
respondingly clear and powerful. In “ Lara,” 
again, there is no adequate development either 
of the character of the chief personage or of the 
action of the poem; our total impression from 
the work is a confused one. Yet such an inci- 
dent as the disposal of the slain Ezzelin’s body 
passes before our eyes as if we actually saw it. 
And in the same way as these bursts of incident, 
bursts of sentiment also, living and vigorous, 
often occur in the midst of poems which must 
be admitted to be but weakly-conceived and 
loosely-combined wholes. Byron can not but 
be a gainer by having attention concentrated 
upon what is vivid, powerful, effective in his 
work, and withdrawn from what is not so. 
Byron, I say, can not but be a gainer by this, 
just as Wordsworth is a gainer by a like pro- 
ceeding. I esteem Wordsworth’s poetry so high- 
ly, and the world, in my opinion, has done it such 
scant justice, that I could not rest until I had 
fulfilled, on Wordsworth’s behalf, a long-cher- 
ished desire—had disengaged, to the best of my 
power, his good work from the inferior work 
joined with it, and had placed before the public 
the body of his good work by itself. To the 
poetry of Byron the world has ardently paid 
homage; full justice from his contemporaries, 
perhaps even more than justice, his torrent of 
poetry received. His poetry was admired, adored, 
“with all its imperfections on its head ”—in spite 
of negligence, in spite of diffuseness, in spite of 
repetitions, in spite of whatever faults it pos- 
sessed. His name is still great and brilliant. 
Nevertheless the hour of irresistible vogue has 
passed away for him; even for Byron it could 
not but pass away. The time has come for him, 
as it comes for all poets, when he must take his 
real and permanent place, no longer depending 
upon the vogue of his own day and upon the en- 
thusiasm of his contemporaries. Whatever we 
may think of him, we shall not be subjugated by 
him as they were; for, as he can not. be for us 
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what he was for them, we can not admire him so 
hotly and indiscriminately as they. His faults of 
negligence, of diffuseness, of repetition, his faults 
of whatever kind, we shall abundantly feel and 
unsparingly criticise ; the mere interval of time 
between us and him makes disillusion of this 
kind inevitable. But how, then, will Byron stand, 
if we relieve him too, so far as we can, of the 
incumbrance of his inferior and weakest work, 
and if we bring before us his best and strongest 
work in one body together? That is the ques- 
tion which I, who can even remember the latter 
years of Byron’s vogue, and have myself felt the 
expiring wave of that mighty influence, but who 
certainly also regard him, and have long regarded 
him, without illusion, can not but ask myself, can 
not but seek to answer. 

Byron has been overpraised, no doubt. “ By- 
ron is one of our French superstitions,” says 
M. Edmond Scherer; but where has Byron not 
been a superstition? He pays now the penalty 
of this exaggerated worship. “ Alone among 
the English poets his contemporaries, Byron,” 
said M. Taine, “ atteznt a la cime—gets to the 
top of the poetic mountain.” But the idol which 
M. Taine had thus adored M. Scherer is almost 
for burning. “In Byron,” he declares, “ there is 
a remarkable inability ever to lift himself into 
the region of real poetic art—art impersonal and 
disinterested — at all. He has fecundity, elo- 
quence, wit, but even these qualities them- 
selves are confined within somewhat narrow 
limits. He has treated hardly any subject but 
one—himself; now the man, in Byron, is of 
a nature even less sincere than the poet. This 
beau ténébreux hides a coxcomb. He posed all 
his life long.” 

Our poet could not well meet with more se- 
vere and unsympathetic criticism. However, the 
praise often given to Byron has been so exagger- 
ated as to provoke, perhaps, a reaction in which 
he is unduly disparaged. “As various in com- 
position as Shakespeare himself, Lord Byron has 
embraced,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ every topic 
of human life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest to its most power- 
ful and heart-astounding tones.” It is not sur- 
prising that some one with a cool head should 
retaliate, on such provocation as this, by saying : 
“He has treated hardly any subject but one, 
himself.” In “the very grand and tremendous 
drama of ‘ Cain,’”’ says Scott, “ Lord Byron has 
certainly matched Milton on his own ground.” 
And Lord Byron has done all this, Scott adds, 
“while managing his pen with the careless and 
negligent ease of a man of quality.” Alas! 
“managing his pen with the careless and negli- 
gent ease of a man of quality,” Byron wrote in 
his “Cain”: 
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‘* Souls that dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good” ; 


or he wrote: 
“. , . and thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the two Princi- 
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One has only to repeat to one’s self a line from 
“ Paradise Lost ” in order to feel the difference. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of that exquisite mas- 
ter of language, the Italian poet Leopardi, re- 
marks how often ‘ve see the alliance, singular 
though it may at first sight appear, of the poeti- 
cal genius with the genius for scholarship and 
philology. Dante and Milton are instances that 
will occur to every one’s mind. Byron is so neg- 
ligent in his poetical style, he is often, to say the 
truth, so slovenly, slipshod, and infelicitous, he is 
so little haunted by the true artist’s fine passion 
for the correct use and consummate manage- 
ment of words, that he may be described as hav- 
ing for this artistic gift the insensibility of the 
barbarian ; which is perhaps only another and a 
less flattering way of saying, with Scott, that he 
“manages his pen with the careless and negli- 
gent ease of a man of quality.” Just of a piece 
with the rhythm of 


“Dare you await the event of a few minutes’ delib- 
eration ?” 
or of . 
“ All shall be void— 
Destroyed !” 


is the diction of 


““ Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun to rise” ; 


or of 
“she there let himelay 1 


or of the famous passage beginning— 
“He who hath bent him o’er the dead ”’; 


with those trailing relatives, that crying gram- 
matical solecism, that inextricable anacolouthon ! 
To class the work of the author of such things 
with the work of the authors of such verse as 


‘In the dark backward and abysm of time—” 


OYr as 


“Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine—” 


is ridiculous. These poets, with their secret of 
consummate felicity in diction and movement, 
are of another and an altogether higher order 
from Byron, nay, for that matter, from Words- 
worth also; from the author of such verse as 





* The italics are in the original, 
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‘“‘Sol hath dropped into his harbor—’’ 
or (if Mr. Ruskin pleases) as 
“ Parching summer hath no warrant—” 


as from the author of 


*€ All shall be void— 
Destroyed !” 


With a poetical gift and a poetical performance 
of the very highest order, the slovenliness and 
tunelessness of much of Byron’s production, the 
pompousness and ponderousness of much of 
Wordsworth’s, are incompatible. Let us admit 
this to the full. 

Moreover, while we are hearkening to M. 
Scherer, and going along with him in his fault- 
finding, let us admit, too, that the man in Byron 
is in many respects as unsatisfactory as the poet. 
And, putting aside all direct moral criticism of 
him—with which we need not concern ourselves 
here—we shall find that he is unsatisfactory in 
the same way. Some of Byron’s most crying 
faults as a man, his vulgarity, his affectation, are 
really akin to the faults of commonness, of want 
of art, in his workmanship as a poet. The ideal 
nature for the poet and artist is that of the finely 
touched and finely gifted man, the evgufe of the 
Greeks ; now, Byron’s nature was in substance 
not that of the etre at all, but rather, as I have 
said, of the barbarian. The want of fine per- 
ception which made it possible for him to formu- 
late either the comparison between himself and 
Rousseau, or his reason for getting Lord Dela- 
warr excused from a “licking” at Harrow, is 
exactly what made possible for him, also, his 
terrible dealings in, 4z ye wool, I have redde 
thee; Sunburn me, Oons, and tt zs excellent 
well, It is exactly, again, what made possible 
for him his precious dictum that Pope is a Greek 
temple, and a string of other criticisms of the 
like force ; it is exactly, in fine, what deteriorated 
the quality of his poetic production. If we think 
of a good representative of that finely touched 
and exquisitely gifted nature which is the ideal 
nature for the poet and artist—if we think of 
Raphael, for instance, who truly is ev¢u%¢ just as 
Byron is not—we shall bring into clearer light 
the connection in Byron between the faults of the 
man and the faults of the poet. With Raphael’s 
character Byron’s sins of vulgarity and false 
criticism would have been impossible, just as 
with Raphael’s art Byron’s sins of common and 
bad workmanship. ~ 

Yes, all this is true, but it is not the whole 
truth about Byron nevertheless; very far from it. 
The severe criticism of M. Scherer by no means 
gives us the whole truth about Byron, and we 
have not yet got it in what has been added to 
that criticism here. The negative part of the 
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true criticism of him we perhaps have; the posi- 
tive part, by far the more important, we have not. 
His admirers appeal eagerly to foreign testimonies 
in his favor. Some of these testimonies do not 
much move me; but one testimony there is 
among them which will always carry, with me at 
any rate, very great weight—the testimony of 
Goethe. Goethe’s sayings about Byron were ut- 
tered, it must, however, be remembered, at the 
height of Byron’s vogue, when that puissant and 
splendid personality was exercising its full power 
of attraction. In Goethe’s own household there 
was an atmosphere of glowing Byron-worship ; 
his daughter-in-law was a passionate admirer of 
Byron, nay, she enjoyed and prized his poetry, as 
did Tieck and so many others in Germany at that 
time, much above the poetry of Goethe himself. 
Instead of being irritated and rendered jealous 
by this, a nature like Goethe’s was inevitably led 
by it to heighten, not lower, the note of his praise. 
The Time-Spirit, or Zezt-Gez's¢,* he would him- 
self have said, was working just then for Byron. 
This working of the Zezt-Gezs¢t in his favor was 
an advantage added to Byron’s other advantages, 
an advantage of which he had a right to get the 
benefit. This is what Goethe would have thought 
and said to himself, and so he would have been 
led even to heighten somewhat his estimate of 
Byron, and to accentuate the emphasis of praise. 
Goethe, speaking of Byron at that moment, was 
not and could not be quite the same cool eritic as 
Goethe speaking of Dante, or Moliére, or Milton. 
This, I say, we ought to remember in reading 
Goethe’s judgments on: Byron and his poetry. 
Still, if we are careful to bear this in mind, and 
if we quote Goethe’s praise correctly—which is 
not always done by those who in this country 
quote it—and if we add to it that great and due 
qualification added to it by Goethe himself— 
which, so far as I have seen, has never yet been 
done by his quoters in this country at all—then 
we shall have a judgment on Byron which comes, 
I think, very near to the truth, and which may 
well command our adherence. 

In his judicious and interesting “ Life of By- 
ron,” Professor Nichol quotes Goethe as saying 
that Byron “is undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
greatest genius of our century.” What Goethe 
did really say was “ the greatest Za/ent,”’ not “the 
greatest genzus.”’ The difference is important, 
because, while talent gives the notion of power 
in a man’s performance, genius gives rather the 
notion of felicity and perfection in it; and this 
divine gift of consummate felicity by no means, 
as we have seen, belongs to Byron and to his 
poetry. Goethe said that Byron “ must unques- 
tionably be regarded as the greatest talent of the 





* “Der ohne Frage als das grésste Talert des Jahr- 
hunderts anzusehen ist.” 
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century.” He said of him, moreover: “The 
English may think of Byron what they please, 
but it is certain that they can point to no poet 
who is his like. He is different from all the rest, 
and, in the main, greater.” Here, again, Pro- 
fessor Nichol translates: “They can show no 
(living) poet who is to be compared to him ”— 
inserting the word /¢vzzg, I suppose, to prevent 
its being thought that Goethe would have ranked 
Byron, as a poet, above Shakespeare and Milton. 
But Goethe did not use, or, I think, mean to im- 
ply, any limitation such as is added by Professor 
Nichol. Goethe said simply, and he meant to 
say, “zo poet.” Only the words which follow * 
ought not, I think, to be rendered, “ who is to be 
compared to him,” that is to say, “who zs hzs 
egual as a poet.” They mean rather, “ who may 
properly be compared with him,” “who zs his 
parallel.” And, when Goethe said that Byron 
was “in the main greater” than all the rest of 
the English poets, he was not so much thinking 
of the strict rank, as poetry, of Byron’s produc- 
tion; he was thinking of that wonderful person- 
ality of Byron which so enters into his poetry, 
and which Goethe called “a personality such, for 
its eminence, as has never been yet, and such as 
is not likely to come again.” He was thinking 
of that “daring, dash, and grandiosity,” t of By- 
ron, which are indeed so splendid; and which 
were, so Goethe maintained, of a character to do 
good, because “everything great is formative,” 
and what is thus formative does us good. 

The faults which went with this greatness, 
and which impaired Byron’s poetical work, Goethe 
saw very well. He saw the constant state of 
warfare and combat, the “ negative and polemi- 
cal working,’ which makes Byron’s poetry a po- 
etry in which we can so little find rest; he saw 
the Hang zum Unbegrenzten, the straining after 
the unlimited, which made it impossible for By- 
ron to produce poetic wholes such as “ The Tem- 
pest’ or “ Lear’; he saw the zu viel Empire, 
the promiscuous adoption of all the matter offered 
to the poet by life, just as it was offered, without 
thought or patience for the mysterious transmu- 
tation to be operated on this matter by poetic 
form. But, in a sentence which I can not, as I 
say, remember to have yet seen quoted any where 
in English words, Goethe lays his finger on the 
cause of all these defects in Byron, and on his 
real source of weakness both as a man and asa 
poet. “The moment he reflects, he is a child,” 
says Goethe—“ sobald er reflectirt, tst er ein 
Kind.” 

Now, if we take the two parts of Goethe’s 





* “ Der ihm zu vergleichen ware.” 

t ‘* Byron’s Kthnheit, Keckheit und Grandiositat, ist 
das nicht alles bildend ?—Alles Grosse bildet, sobald wir 
es gewahr werden.” 
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criticism of Byron, the favorable and the unfavor- 
able, and put them together, we shall have, I 
think, the truth. On the one hand a splendid 
and puissant personality, a personality “in emi- 
nence such as has never been yet, and is not likely 
to come again”; of which the like, therefore, is 
not to be found among the poets of our nation, 
by which Byron “is different from all the rest, 
and, in the main, greater.” Byron is, moreover, 
“the greatest talent of our century.” On the 
other hand, this splendid personality and un- 
matched talent, this unique Byron, “is quite too 
much in the dark about himself” ;* nay, “the 
moment he begins to reflect he is a child.” There 
we have, I think, Byron complete; and, in esti- 
mating him and ranking him, we have to strike a 
balance between the gain which accrues to his 
poetry, as compared with the productions of other 
poets, from his superiority, and the loss which 
accrues to it from his defects. 

A balance of this kind has to be struck in 
the case of all poets except the few supreme 
masters in whom a profound criticism of life 
exhibits itself in indissoluble connection with the 
laws of poetic truth and beauty. I have seen it 
said that I allege poetry to have for its charac- 
teristic this: that it is a criticism of life; and 
that I make it to be thereby distinguished from 
prose, which is something else. So far from it, 
that when I first used this expression, @ c¢rz¢z- 
cism of léfe, now many years ago, it was to lit- 
erature in general that I applied it, and not to 
poetry in especial. ‘The end and aim of all 
literature,” I said, “is, if one considers it atten- 
tively, nothing but that—a crztécism of life.” 
And so it surely is; the main end and aim of all 
our utterance, whether in prose or in verse, is 
surely a criticism of life. We are not brought 
much on our way, I admit, toward an adequate 
definition of poetry as distinguished from prose 
by that truth; still a truth it is, and poetry can 
never prosper if it is forgotten. In poetry, how- 
ever, the criticism of life has to be made con- 
formably to the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty. Truth and seriousness of substance and 
matter, felicity and perfection of diction and 
manner, as these are exhibited in the best poets, 
are what constitute a criticism of life made in 
conformity with the laws of poetic truth and po- 
etic beauty; and it is by knowing and feeling 
the work of those poets, that we learn to recog- 
nize the fulfillment and non-fulfillment of such 
conditions. 

The moment, however, that we leave the 
small band of the very best poets, the true clas- 
sics, and deal with poets of the next rank, we 
shall find that perfect truth and seriousness of 
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matter, in close alliance with perfect truth and 
felicity of manner, is the rule no longer. We 
have now to take what we can get, to forego 
something here, to admit compensation for it 
there, to strike a balance, and to see how our 
poets stand in respect to one another when that 
balance has been struck. Let us observe how 
this is so. 

We will take three poets, among the most 
considerable of our century: Leopardi, Byron, 
Wordsworth. Giacomo Leopardi was ten years 
younger than Byron, and. he died thirteen years 
after him ; both of them, therefore, died young— 
Byron at the age of thirty-six, Leopardi at the 
age of thirty-nine. Both of them were of noble 
birth, both of them suffered from physical de- 
fect, both of them were in revolt against the es- 
tablished facts and beliefs of their age; but here 
the likeness between them ends. The stricken 
poet of Recanati had no country, for an Italy in 
his day did not exist; he had no audience, no 
celebrity. The volume of his poems, published 
in the very year of Byron’s death, hardly sold, I 
suppose, its tens, while the volumes of Byron’s 
poetry were selling their tens of thousands. And 
yet Leopardi has the very qualities which we 
have found wanting to Byron; he has the sense 
for form and style, the passion for just expres- 
sion, the sure and firm touch of the true artist. 
Nay, more, he has a grave fullness of knowledge, 
an insight into the real bearings of the questions 
which as a skeptical poet he raises, a power of 
seizing the real point, a lucidity, with which the 
author of “Cain” has nothing to compare. I 
can hardly imagine Leopardi reading the 


“. . . And ¢how wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the two Princt- 
ples!” 


or following Byron in his theological controversy 
with Dr. Kennedy, without having his features 
overspread by a calm and fine smile, and remark- 
ing of his brilliant contemporary, as Goethe did, 
that ‘the moment he begins to reflect, he is a 
child.” But indeed whoever wishes to feel the 
full superiority of Leopardi over Byron in philo- 
sophic thought and in the expression of it, has 
only to read one paragraph of one poem, the 
paragraph of “ La Ginestra”’ beginning 


“ Sovente in queste piagge,” 
_ and ending 
‘Non so se il riso o la pieta prevale.” 
In like manner, Leopardi is at many points 
the poetic superior of Wordsworth too. He has 
a far wider culture than Wordsworth, more men- 


tal lucidity, more freedom from illusions as to 
the real character of the established fact and of 


reigning conventions; above all, this Italian, with 
his pure and sure touch, with his fineness of per- 
ception, is far more of the artist. Such a piece 
of pompous dullness as 


‘*O for the coming of that glorious time,” 


and all the rest of it, or such lumbering verse as 
Mr. Ruskin’s enemy— 


“Parching summer hath no warrant,” 


would have been as impossible to Leopardi as to 
Dante. Where, then, is Wordsworth’s superi- 
ority p—for the worth of what he has given us in 
poetry I hold to be greater, on the whole, than 
the worth of what Leopardi has given us. It is 
in Wordsworth’s sound and profound sense 


‘‘Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” ; 


whereas Leopardi remains with his thoughts ever 
fixed upon the essenza znsanadzle, upon the acer- 
bo, indegno mistero delle cose. It is in the power 
with which Wordsworth feels the resources of 
joy offered to us in nature, offered to us in the 
primary human affections and duties, and in the 
power with which in his moments of inspiration 
he renders this joy and makes us, too, feel it, a 
force greater than himself seeming to lift him 
and to prompt his tongue, so that he speaks in a 
style far above any style of which he has the 
constant command, and with a truth far beyond 
any philosophic truth of which he has the con- 
scious and assured possession. Neither Leopardi 
nor Wordsworth is of the same order with the 
great poets who made such verse as 


‘In la sua volontade e nostra pace”’ ; 


or as 
‘*. . . Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 


Ripeness is all.” 


But, as compared with Leopardi, Wordsworth, 
though at many points less lucid, though far less 
a master of style, far less of an artist, gains so 
much by his criticism of life being, in certain 
matters of profound importance, healthful and 
true, whereas Leopardi’s pessimism is not, that 
the value of Wordsworth’s poetry, on the whole, 
stands higher for us than that of Leopardi’s, as 
it stands higher for us, I think, than that of any 
modern poetry except Goethe's. 

Byron’s poetic value is also greater, on the 
whole, than Leopardi’s ; and his superiority turns, 
in the same way, upon the surpassing worth of 
something which he had and was, after all de- 
duction has been made for his shortcomings. 
We talk of Byron’s personality, “a personality 
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in eminence such as has ‘never been yet, and is 
not likely to come again,” and we say that by 
this personality he is “ different from all the rest 
of English poets, and in the main greater.” But 
can we not be a little more circumstantial, and 
name that in which the wonderful power of this 
personality consisted ? We can; with the in- 
stinct of a poet Mr. Swinburne has seized upon 
it and named it for us. The power of Byron’s 
personality lies in “the splendid and imperish- 
able excellence which covers all his offenses and 
outweighs all his defects: the excellence of sin- 
cerity and strength.” 

Byron found our nation, after its long and 
victorious struggle with revolutionary France, 
fixed in a system of established facts and domi- 
nant ideas which revolted him. The mental 
bondage of the most powerful part of our na- 
tion, of its strong middle class, to a narrow and 
false system of this kind, is what we call British 
Philistinism. That bondage is unbroken to this 
hour, but in Byron’s time it was even far more 
deep and dark than it is now. Byron was an 
aristocrat, and it is not difficult for an aristocrat 
to look on the prejudices and habits of the British 
Philistine with skepticism and disdain. Plenty 
of young men of his own class Byron met at 
Almack’s or at Lady Jersey’s, who regarded the 
established facts and reigning beliefs of the Eng- 
land of that day with as little reverence as he 
did. But these men, disbelievers in British Phi- 
listinism in private, entered English public life, 
the most conventional in the world, and at once 
they saluted with respect the habits and ideas of 
British Philistinism as if they were a part of the 
order of creation, and as if in public no sane 
man would think of warring against them. With 
Byron it was different. What he called the cant 
of the great middle part of the English nation, 
what we call its Philistinism, revolted him; but 
the cant of his own class, deferring to this Phi- 
listinism and profiting by it while they disbelieved 
in it, revolted him even more. “Come what 
may,’ are his own words, “I will never flatter 
the million’s canting in any shape.’ His class 
in general, on the other hand, shrugged their 
shoulders at this cant, laughed at it, pandered 
to it, and ruled by it. The falsehood, cynicism, 
insolence, misgovernment, oppression, with their 
consequent unfailing crop of human misery, which 
were produced by this state of things, roused 
Byron to irreconcilable revolt and battle. They 
made him indignant, they infuriated him; they 
were so strong, so defiant, so maleficent—and 
yet he felt that they were doomed. “You have 
seen every trampler down in turn,” he comforts 
himself with saying, “from Bonaparte to the 
simplest individuals.’’ The old order, as after 
1815 it stood victorious, with its ignorance and 
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misery below, its cant, selfishness, and cynicism 
above, was at home and abroad equally hateful 
to him. “I have simplified my politics,” he 
writes, “into an utter detestation of all existing 
governments.” And again: “Give me a repub- 
lic. The king-times are fast finishing ; there will 
be blood shed like water and tears like mist, bu 
the peoples will conquer in the end. I shall not 
live to see it, but I foresee it.” This is not the 
sort of Liberal peer to move the Address in the 
House of Lords, to pay compliments to the energy 
and self-reliance of British middle-class Liberal- 
ism, and to adapt his politics to suit it. Byron 
threw himself upon poetry as his organ; and in 
poetry his topics were not Queen Mab, and the 
Witch of Atlas, and the Sensitive-Plant, they 
were the upholders of the old order, George III, 
and Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Southey, and they were the canters and 
tramplers of the great world, and they were his 
enemies and himself. 

Such was Byron’s personality, by which “he 
is different from all the rest of English poets, 
and, in the main, greater.’’ But he posed all his 
life, says M.Scherer. Let us distinguish. There 
is the Byron who posed, there is the Byron with 
his affectations and silliness, the Byron whose 
weakness Lady Blessington, with a woman’s 
acuteness, so admirably seized: “ His great de- 
fect is flippancy and a total want of self-posses- 
sion.” But when this theatrical and easily criti- 
cised personage betook himself to poetry, and 
when he had fairly warmed to his work, then he 
became another man; then the theatrical per- 
sonage passed away; then a higher power took 
possession of him and filled him; then at last 
came forth into light that true and puissant per- 
sonality, with its direct strokes, its ever-welling 
force, its satire, its energy, and its agony. This 
is the real Byron; whoever stops at the theatrical 
preludings does not know him. And this real 
Byron may well be superior to the stricken Leo- 
pardi, may well be declared “ different from all 
the rest of English poets, and, in the main, 
greater,” in so far as it is true of him, as M. 
Taine well says, that “all other souls, in com- 
parison with his, seem inert”; in so far as it is 
true of him that with superb, exhaustless energy 
he maintained, as Professor Nichol well says, 
“the struggle that keeps alive, if it does not save, 
the soul”: in so far, finally, as he deserves (and 
he does deserve) the noble praise of him which I 
have already quoted from Mr. Swinburne; the 
praise for “the splendid and imperishable excel- 
lence which covers all his offenses and outweighs 
all his defects: the excellence of sincerity and 
strength.” 

True, as a man, Byron could not manage 
himself, could not guide his ways aright, but 
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was all astray. True, he has no light, can not 
lead us from the past to the future; “the mo- 
ment he reflects, he is a child.” True, as a poet, 
he has no fine and exact sense for word, and 
structure, and rhythm; he has not the artist’s 
nature and gifts. Yet a personality of Byron’s 
force counts for so much in life, and a rhetorician 
of Byron’s force counts for so much in literature ! 
But it would be most unjust to label Byron, as 
M. Scherer is disposed to label him, as a rhetori- 
cian only. Along with his astounding power 
and passion, he had a strong and deep sense for 
what is beautiful in nature, and for what is beau- 
tiful in human action and suffering. When he 
warms to his work, when he is inspired, Nature 
herself seems to take the pen from him, as she 
took it from Wordsworth, and to write for him 
as she wrote for Wordsworth, though in a differ- 
ent fashion, with her own penetrating simplicity. 
Goethe has well observed of Byron, that when 
he is at his happiest his representation of things 
is as easy and real as if he were improvising. It 
is so; and his verse then exhibits quite another 
and a higher quality from the rhetorical quality 
—admirable as this also in its own kind of merit 
is—of such verse as— 


‘Minions of splendor shrinking from distress,” 


and of so much more verse of Byron’s of that 
stamp. Nature takes the pen for him; and then, 
assured master of a true poetic style though he 
is not, any more than Wordsworth, yet as from 
Wordsworth at his best there will come such 
verse as— 


‘** And never lifted up a single stone,” 


so from Byron, too, at his best, there will come 
such verse as— 
‘* He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away.” 


Of verse of this high quality, Byron has much; 
of verse of a quality lower than this, of a quality 
rather rhetorical than truly poetic, yet still of ex- 
traordinary power and merit, he has still more. 
To separate, from the mass of poetry which 
Byron poured forth, all this higher portion, so 
superior to the mass, and still so considerable in 
quantity, and to present it in one body by itself, 
would be to do a service, I believe, to Byron’s 
reputation, and to the poetic glory of our coun- 
try. Surely the critic who does most for his 
author is the critic who gains readers for his 
- author himself, not for any lucubrations on his 
author; gains more readers for him, and enables 
those readers to read him with more admiration. 

And in spite of his prodigious vogue, Byron 
has never yet, perhaps, had the serious admira- 
tion which he deserves, Society read him and 
talked about him, as it reads and talks about 
“Endymion ” to-day; and with the same sort of 


result. It looked in Byron’s glass as it looks in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s, and sees, or fancies that it 
sees, its own face there; and then it goes its 
way, and straightway forgets what manner of 
man it saw. Even of his passionate admirers, 
how many never got beyond the theatrical Byron, 
from whom they caught the fashion of deranging 
their hair, or of knotting their neck-handkerchief, 
or of leaving their shirt-collar unbuttoned ; how 
few profoundly felt his vital influence, the in- 
fluence of his splendid and imperishable excel- 
lence of sincerity and strength ! 

His own aristocratic class, whose cynical 
make-believe drove him to fury; the great mid- 
dle class, on whose impregnable Philistinism he 
shattered himself to pieces—how little has either 
of these felt Byron’s vital influence! As the in- 
evitable break-up of the old order comes, as the 
English middle class slowly awakens from its 
intellectual sleep of two centuries, as our actual 
present world, to which this sleep has condemned 
us, shows itself more clearly—our world of an 
aristocracy materialized and null, a middle class 
purblind and hideous, a lower class crude and 
brutal—we shall turn our eyes again, and to more 
purpose, upon this passionate and dauntless sol- 
dier of a forlorn hope, who, ignorant of the future 
and unconsoled by its promises, nevertheless 
waged against the conservation of the old im- 
possible world so fiery battle; waged it till he 
fell—waged it with such splendid and imperish- 
able excellence of sincerity and strength. 

Wordsworth’s value is of another kind. 
Wordsworth has an insight into permanent 
sources of joy and consolation for mankind which 
Byron has not; his poetry gives us more which 
Wwe may rest upon than Byron’s, more which we 
can rest upon now, and which men may. rest 
upon always. I place his poetry, therefore, above 
Byron’s on the whole, although in some points 
he was greatly Byron’s inferior. But these two, 
Wordsworth and Byron, stand, it seems to me, 
first and preéminent in actual performance, a 
glorious pair, among the English poets of this 
century. Keats had probably, indeed, a more 
consummate poetic gift than either of them; but 
he died having produced too little and being as 
yet too immature to rival them. I for my part 
can never even think of equaling with them any 
other of their contemporaries ; either Coleridge, 
poet and philosopher wrecked in a mist of opium ; 
or Shelley, beautiful and ineffectual angel, beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain. 
Wordsworth and Byron stand out by themselves. 
When the year 1900 is turned, and our nation 
comes to recount her poetic glories in the cen- 
tury which has then just ended, the first names 
with her will be these. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD (Macmillan’s Magazine). 
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EAR SIR: It is, indeed, well for the wo- 
men of England without employment, or 
who, when employed, are only half paid, that 
public attention should be claimed for the ques- 
tion of their right to live, and their means for ob- 
taining a maintenance according to their abilities. 
If a woman is not strong enough to be a maid- 
of-all-work, if she is not smart enough to wait 
behind a counter, nor ingenious enough to make 
bonnets, nor clever enough to keep a lodging- 
house, nor sufficiently educated to be a governess, 
nor sufficiently intellectual to translate foreign 
books into moderately good English, nor yet 
strong-minded enough to write novels that will 
sell, what is she to do? In each of these occu- 
pations the struggle “ for the survival of the fit- 
test ’’ is most severe, and those whom nature and 
education have not made strong enough to suc- 
ceed must starve, or be supported by private 
charity, which is degradation, or by public char- 
ity, which means the workhouse. It. has been 
said, and echoes through all time, that a woman’s 
proper avocation is to “suckle fools,” etc, But 
many more women are born than are needed for 
this laudable purpose ; and so Providence has ar- 
ranged that there should be a good many to spare 
for inferior uses. If the laws of marriage should 
be revolutionized (and the deceased wife’s sister 
would be the thin end of the wedge), perhaps 
a moderate bigamy might be legalized, and so 
more fools would be the consequence, and more 
women would find occupation. Meanwhile, the 
wisdom of ages only suggests one other alterna- 
ive—“ Go spin, you jades.” 

Women did spin, and they wove and worked, 
too, within the last fifty years, till steam, and the 
power-loom, and machine embroidery, wrested 
from them their “‘ woman’s work,” and gave it to 
the strong man, that thenceforth all textile inven- 
tions should be manufactured by thousands of 
yards, to be paid for cheaply, and sold only a 
little less cheaply. From that time women have 
mostly served in herds, as “hands ”’ in the crowd- 
ed manufactories. I remember when I was young, 
more than half a century ago, seeing a beautiful 
girl at Tivoli, who was much courted by the 
youth of the place, as being industrious and ca- 
pable, and likely to make an excellent wife. She 





* This paper was written in reply to a letter asking 
information, and stating that a series of articles upon 
the remunerative employment of gentlewomen was con- 
templated for this Review.—£astor Nineteenth Century. 


sat at her loom weaving from daylight till mid- 
day, and then embroidered till sunset, when she 
arrayed herself in some of her own work, and 
went to enjoy the public walk in all the bravery 
of her picturesque costume and the acknowl- 
edged supremacy of her loveliness, till the stars 
announced supper-time, after which she spun till 
midnight. Her name was Rosa Dante ; and she 
enjoyed her own creations in colored worsteds 
on linen she had herself woven, more than her 
great namesake ever enjoyed the creations of his 
own sad and majestic genius. Wecan not dwell 
on these pleasant pictures of the past without 
wishing to revive them, as far as we may, for the 
benefit of at least some of our countrywomen. 
But English girls are mostly ambitious. They 
are the boys’ equals at the board-school classes, 
and help to cram their little brothers for the ex- 
aminations, and, though helping also the drudg- 
ing mother at home, they despise her sordid life, 
and emulate for themselves a higher future. Some 
who, though very poor, belong to the better class, 
work at night in the art-school of their district, 
or they read for diplomas, and strive for college 
honors, admitted, though not yet awarded. They 
try to become doctors, and, failing in that, they 
fight the doctors on their common platform, the 
hospital ward, a melancholy sight for gods and 
men ; they are all seeking to do good, but they 
are not yet entirely educated to the sense of what 
their position must be ; and, if we believe all that 
is said, it appears that there is none that doeth 
good—no, not one. Yet surely, if there is one 
thing that a woman ought to be fit for, it is the 
nursing of the sick, also the teaching of little 
children ; but the schoolmaster is abroad every- 
where, and the village schoolmistresses are few 
and far between. In both these professions the 
ranks are filled. There are already too many 
nurses and teachers; and the pretty and inno- 
cent crowd of girls, who are still young enough 
to hope, are pressing forward. They crush, many 
fall, and their cry is still for bread, and for the 
work to show for it. The strong man emigrates, 
but there is no phase of life in the Bush for wo- 
men yet, though some of the colonies are begin- 
ning to send for domestic servants and wives. 
Why repeat all this? The grievance is not 
new. It has been the subject of much eloquence 
and much nonsense, and of a little practical help. 
In your letter you inquire how far the Royal 
School of Art Needlework has advanced toward 
a partial solution of this problem, “ How to em- 
ploy gentlewomen far removed from indepen- 
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dence.” We may truly answer, that it has set a 
fashion: and that is the first step toward creat- 
ing an industry. 

It is now only eight years since the school 
made a modest beginning in a small room in 
Sloane Street with twenty workers, all taught by 
Lady Welby, with the assistance of Mrs. Dolby, 
who was already known as the authoress of a 
practical book on ecclesiastical embroidery. It 
was the urgent need for employment for women 
of education, born ladies, and reduced to poverty 
by the misfortunes or mistakes of their parents, 
that suggested this revival of decorative needle- 
work. There was a blank also in the idle occu- 
pation of the rich woman who, nauseated with 
German patterns of Berlin wool-work, had fallen 
back, like Queen Anne, to knitting and crochet. 
No wonder that the revival of ‘‘ crewels on linen,” 
and other more splendid material and work- 
stitches, should have been hailed with delight, 
and that every woman embarked in a piece of 
so-called “art needlework.” The name was new, 
the coloring and the stitches were old, and the 
style elastic enough to admit any degree of ori- 
ginality for the ambitious, or servile copying for 
the humble. 

The little school grew so fast under the fos- 
tering care of its active president, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Christian, that in the 
course of three years it had to be removed twice 
to more roomy quarters; and in 1875 it was 
finally settled in the Belgian Annexe in Exhibi- 
tion Road, when the Queen graciously became 
the patron ; and in 1878 it was formed into an in- 
corporated association under the Board of Trade, 
with a president and vice-president, a manager 
and staff, and a council of management, a finance 
committee, and a fine-art sub-committee. No 
trouble has been spared to make it a permanent 
institution, as a school and as a center for the 
recognized auxiliary art of decorative needlework 
in the United Kingdom. 

Including the Branch School at Glasgow, the 
Royal School of Art Needlework gives perma- 
nent employment to about one hundred and thirty- 
five ladies, of whom ninety are needlewomen ; 
and these are always busy executing orders, and 
preparing work for amateurs or specimens for 
the show-room. 

The studio employs about eighteen young 
artists, some of them pupils of the South Ken- 
sington School of Design. These leave the school 
when they find that they can obtain more satis- 
factory work elsewhere. 

The very large correspondence and the neces- 
sarily somewhat intricate book-keeping are, under 
the manager, carried out by the assistant secre- 
tary, the accountant, and their assistants, seven in 
all. The actual embroidery is superintended by 
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a most competent head, who has learned her 
craft in foreign schools; under her are teachers 
in different styles ; and lessons are given in private 
houses as well as in classes at the Royal School 
itself, 

There is not space to enter into further de- 
tails, but in answer to one of your questions I 
would state that an average worker earns about 
twenty-five shillings a week, a very good one 
about two pounds, and the lowest, slowest, or 
least able worker no more than fifteen shillings. 
This can hardly be called a living, but it is better 
than no occupation at all. 

The Royal School of Art Needlework claims 
to be in every sense the mother school of the nu- 
merous branches, sale-rooms, and societies which 
have followed its lead. It preceded them all; it 
aroused the taste and style of the day, and con- 
tinues to originate and to teach.* The school 
has published this year a ‘‘ Handbook of the Art 
of Embroidery,” and lectures have been promised 
to be given at the school in the course of the 
coming season. 

The school is an association, self-supporting 
and solvent, in spite of the general depression in 
trade of the last two years, which sensibly affected 
its financial prosperity, though the council was 
never forced to diminish the number of workers. 
It courts publicity as to the working of its organ- 
ization, and the council are always grateful for 
intelligent criticism. The financial department 
has received much generous help in gifts, and 
loans from members of the council and other 
friends, and these form the working fund; the 
loans will be eventually repaid, and we hope re- 
placed by gradually accumulating working profits 
which, by the laws of the association, must be > 
entirely placed to the benefit of the school itself, 
or the objects it had in view at its foundation. 

I hope that this necessarily short, and there- 
fore imperfect, statement may yet answer your 
questions, and justify the claim of the Royal 
School of Art Needlework to be a teacher and 
promoter of remunerative women’s work, and to 
be the authority on the art of decorative needle- 
work in the United Kingdom, as successors to 
the “Broiderers’ Company” incorporated and 
patronized by Queen Elizabeth in 1561. 

I am tempted to say something as to the 
claims of needlework to be considered as art. 
The fact is, that so much weight and interest are 
now attached to all decorative art that hardly a 
review or a periodical appears that does not con- 
tain an article in which it is discussed. In Ger- 
many it has been most learnedly and fully treated 
by such men as Semper, Bock, and others. They 

* With what measure of artistic success the subjoined 


letter from Mr. Watts will testify better than any evi- 
dence from those connected with the school could do. 
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have removed the study of archeology in art 
from the regions of frivolity and superficiality. 

The study of style in even the smaller arts is 
no longer intended only to help graceful design, 
and please the eye and protect us from what is 
ugly or unbecoming. It is forced into the ser- 
vice of the scientific history of civilization. And 
style as fully asserts itself in embroidery as in 
architecture or painting. If I may be allowed 
here to make a few remarks on the embroiderers 
of the past, I shall perhaps be able to strengthen 
my plea for the respect due to the efforts we are 
making to-day. 

I have sought for information regarding our 
own art of embroidery, and I find that Semper 
gives it high preéminence as to antiquity, making 
it the foundation and starting-point of all art. 
He clothes not only maz, but architecture with 
the products of the loom and the needle, and de- 
duces from them in succession painting, bas- 
relief, and sculpture. 

In the earliest dawn of civilization the arts 
were the repositories of the myths and mysteries 
of national faiths. Embroidery was one of them, 
and the border which edged the garment of a 
divinity, and the veil which covered the grave of 
a loved one, or the flower-buds and fruit which 
fringed the hangings and curtains in the sanctu- 
ary, each had a meaning, and therefore a use. 
These symbolical designs and forms were con- 
stantly reproduced, and all human ingenuity was 
exercised in reforming, remodeling, and adding 
perfect grace to the expression of the same idea. 

Let us give some instances of symbolical pat- 
terns < 

The cross was a sign and a pattern in pre- 
historic art. It was the double of the Tau, the 
Egyptian emblem of life; and, while the Jews 
reject the Christian cross, they still claim to have 
warned off the destroying angel by this sign in 
‘blood over the lintels of their doors in the first 
Passover. The Gamma was the sacred letter of 
the Greeks, and arranged in different forms had 
different meanings. In the second form it was 
called the Gammadion, and under this name was 
woven into stuffs for ecclesiastical use, as late as 
the thirteenth century. 

Can any invention of man show more inten- 
tion than the wave-pattern? The airy leap drawn 
downward by the force of gravitation ; controlled, 
and again made to return, but strong to insist on 
its own curve of predilection, rushing back under 
the same circle; strengthened by the downward 
movement to spring again from its original plane ; 
beginning afresh its Sisyphus labor, and facing 
the next effort with the same grace and agility. 
‘Undying force, and eternal flowing unrest—these 
are the evident intention of the wave-pattern. 
There is, near Bologna, an ancient Phoenician 
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burial-place. Many of the strangely formed 
tombstones have the wave-pattern roughly carved 
upon them. It is to be found wherever their 
universal commercial activity led them. Perhaps 
the pattern was sacred to the Phoenicians, who 
were always being borne over the sea, and to 
whom the wave must have been most familiar 
and significant. 

Needlework has passed through many phases 
since the aboriginal prehistoric woman with the 
bone needle, to which we have already alluded, 
drew together the edges of the skins of animals 
she had prepared for food. 

For absolute necessity, in forming the gar- 
ment and covering the tent, work need go no 
further than the seam. This, however, in the 
woven or plaited material must fray where it is 
shaped, and become fringed at the edges. Every 
long seam is a suggestion and every shaped edge 
a snare. The fringe lends itself to the tassel, 
and the shaped seam suggests a pattern; up- 
stitches are needful for binding the web, and, be- 
fore she is aware of it, the worker finds herself 
adorning, embroidering. . 

The style of decoration called by the French 
“primitive” is the earliest known and classed, 
and is found in all savage attempts at ornament. 
It consists mainly of straight lines, zigzags, wavy 
lines, dots, and little disks. 

Gold disks of many sizes, and worked with a 
variety of patterns, are found both in the tombs 
of Agamemnon at Mycenz and in Ashantee, and 
the buttons remind one of those found in Etrus- 
can tombs in design, though the execution is far 
more advanced and finer. They appear to be 
the origin of the clavis or nail-headed pattern 
woven into silks with gold in the palace of the 
Cesars. The last survival of this pattern re- 
corded is in materials woven for ecclesiastical 
purposes in the middle ages. 

Of very early art we can only obtain here and 
there a glimpse by passing allusions in early po- 
etry, illustrated by fragments of early art. 

We know not what the actual heroes of the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey ” wore; but we do know 
that what Homer describes he must have seen. 
Was Homer, therefore, the contemporary of the 
siege of Troy? or does he describe the customs 
and costumes of his own time, and apply them 
to the traditions of the heroic ages of Greece? 
Of the uncertain date of. Homer himself we can 
reconstruct the house and the hall, and even fur- 
nish them: and clothe the women and_ the 
princes, the beggars and the herdsmen, with help 
from contemporary art. 

From the remains of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian art, we can guess at their different 
styles, and perceive their affinities. Of these it 
would be difficult to date any very ancient frag- 
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ments, as there was probably but little change of 
style in an art which in the East was essentially 
consecutive and imitative. 

The Babylonian and Ninevite embroideries 
have a masculine look, which suggests the de- 
sign of an artist and the work of slaves. There 
is no following out of vague fancies ; one set of 
selected forms, each probably with a symbolical 
intention, following another. The effect, as seen 
on the bas-reliefs in the British Museum, is roy- 
ally gorgeous, and one feels that creatures infe- 
rior to monarchs and satraps could never have 
aspired to such splendors. Probably the em- 
broideries on their garments were executed in 
gold wire, treated as thread, and taken through 
the linen, and the same system was carried out 
in adorning the trappings of the horses and char- 
iots. The solid masses of embroidery may have 
been afterward subjected to the action of the 
hammer, which would account for their appear- 
ing like jeweler’s work in the bas-reliefs. 

The corselet given by Amasis, King of Egypt 
(according to Herodotus), to the temple of Mi- 
nerva, at Rhodes, was probably worked in this 
style, for Babylonian embroidery was greatly 
prized in Egypt, and imitated. The second 
corselet given by Amasis to the Lacedemonians 
was worked in gold and colors, with animals and 
other decorations. This was in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. Among the arms painted in the tombs 
of Rameses at Thebes (in Egypt) is a corselet 
apparently of rich stuff embroidered in colors 
with lions and other devices. 

The fine linens which the Jews, more than a 
thousand years before this date, carried with 
them from Egypt are all gone to decay. We 
can only judge of this wonderful material from a 
very few fragments of the wrappings of mummy- 
cloths, and of their embroidery from some mor- 
sels in the museum of Turin and the Louvre; 
but the hangings of the tabernacle are so care- 
fully described in the book of Exodus that we 
can see in fancy the linen curtains, blue or white, 
embroidered in scarlet, blue, purple, and gold; 
the cherubim in the woven material ; the fringes 
enriched with flowers, buds, fruit, and golden 
bells, 

Deborah sings of “divers colors of needle- 
work on both sides, fit for the necks of those 
that divide the spoil,” as being part of the antici- 
pated plunder which Sisera was to bring home. 
It is curious that this work, “ the same on both 
sides,” still prevails in that part of the East. 

It is touching to read of the Babylonian em- 
broidered garment which tempted Achan at the 
fall of Jericho, and brought such a terrible ex- 
piation on himself and all that belonged to him. 

David describes the bride as the “king’s 
daughter all glorious within. Her clothing is of 
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wrought gold. She shall be brought before the 
king in raiment of needlework.” If the bride is 
really the prophetic type of the visible Church, 
how truly has she appeared for many centuries 
adorned with needlework and cloth of gold! 
Greek embroideries we can perfectly appreci- 
ate by studying Hope’s “ Costumes of the An- 
cients,” Millingen’s works, etc., also the Greek 
fictile vases in the British Museum. On these 
are depicted their gods, their heroes, their wars, 
and their home-life. The worked or woven pat- 
terns on their draperies are infinitely varied, and 


range over several centuries of design—and they 


are almost always beautiful. It is melancholy to 
have to confess that in this, as in all their art, 
the Greek taste is inimitable ; yet we may profit 
by the lessons it teaches us. These are variety 
without redundancy ; grace without affectation ; 
simplicity without poverty ; the appropriate, the 
harmonious, and the serene; rather than that 
which is painful, astonishing, or awful. These 
principles were carried into the smallest arts, and 
we can trace them in the shaping of a cup or 
the decoration of a mantle as in the frieze of the 
Parthenon itself. 

Homer makes constant mention of the wo- 
men’s work; Penelope’s web is oftenest quoted. 
This was a shroud for her absent lord. Ulysses, 
however, brought home a large collection of fine 
embroidered dresses, contributed by his different 
fair hostesses during his travels. 

Pallas Athene, who patronized the craft of 
the embroiderers in Athens, appeared to Ulysses 
in the steading of Eumzus the swineherd as “a 
woman fair and tall, and skillful in splendid hand- 
iwork,” and Helen gave of her own needlework 
to Telemachus. “ Helen, the fair lady, stood by 
the coffer wherein were her robes of curious 
needlework, which she herself had wrought. 
Then Helen, the fair lady, lifted one, and brought 
it out ; the widest aud most beautifully embroid- 
ered of all, and it shone like a star,” and this she 
sent as a marriage-gift to his future wife. 

The great ladies in Persia did not work them- 
selves, but left it to their slaves— witness the 
pretty story of Alexander’s gift to the family of 
Darius, with the advice that they should em- 
broider the mantles of Grecian materials. They 
were much hurt, feeling that it was a suggestion 
of slavery. When he was aware of this, he said 
he had intended to do them honor, as the mate- 
rials had been woven by the women of his own 
family. We may here mention, while on the 
subject of Persia, that Lucullus brought back 
thence, as a part of his pillage, five thousand suits 
of embroidered and other clothes. Horace says 
that he gave them to the theatrical wardrobes 
of Rome. 

I suppose there is little doubt that all the 
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Romans knew or felt of art was borrowed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from Greece, first through 
Etruscan and Phoenician sources, and finally by 
conquest. Everything we have of their art shows 
their imitation of Grecian models. Had we any 
of their embroideries, they would assuredly have 
shown the same impress. 

Greece, herself crushed and demoralized, had 
to send her artists, as well as her accumulated 
treasures of art, to Rome; and, even so late as 
the Eastern Empire, gave her the fashion of the 
Byzantine taste, which she at once adopted, and 
called it the Romanesque. This style, which 
was partly Arab, became European, and still 
prevails in Russian art, having clung to the 
Greek Church, 

At Ravenna one learns much of the dress 
of this early Christian period from the mosaics 
in the churches. The Empress Theodora and 
her ladies appear to be clothed in Indian mate- 
rials. These had long been drifting into Europe 
by the Red Sea. Ezekiel mentions the Indian 
trade through Aden (500 B.C.). Theodora’s 
dress has a deep border of gold embroidered 
with Roman warriors pursuing each other with 
drawn swords. Works enriched with precious 
stones now appear for the first time, and testify 
to their Oriental origin. 

The next European phase was the Gothic; 
this is Arab and Moresque, steeped in North- 
ern ideas; and, finding its congenial soil, it 
grew into the most splendid, thoughtful, and fin- 
ished style—far transcending anything that it 
borrowed originally from Eastern or Southern 
sources. 

All these transitions were accompanied by 
the service of the smaller decorative arts, mosaics, 
ivories, and jeweler’s and smith’s work in metals; 
and last, and not least, splendid embroideries to 
adorn the altars and vestments of the priests, 
and the dresses of monarchs and nobles. 

When taste was imperfect or declined, then 
the carvings were rude, and the embroideries 
likewise ; but when all these crafts rose again 
and added to themselves grace and beauty, by 
study and by experience, then needlework in 
England, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, 
grew and flourished. 

Then came the Reformation, which in Ger- 
many and England gave a sad blow to the arts 
which had reserved their best efforts for the 
Church; and the change of style effected by the 
Renaissance was not suited to the solemnity of 
ecclesiastical decoration. The styles of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century embroideries adapt 
themselves better for secular purposes; though 
their extreme beauty as architectural ornament 
in Italy reconciles one to their want of religious 
character, on the principle that it was allowable 
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to give to the Church all that in its day was 
brightest and most precious. 

The style of those centuries was called some- 
times the Arabesque, and sometimes the Gro- 
tesque. The fashion was really copied from the 
excavated palaces and tombs of the best Roman 
era. Raphael admired them, and caused his 
pupils to imitate and copy them, and they influ- 
enced all decorative art for a considerable period. 

Spanish and Portuguese embroideries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are especially 
fine. Their Renaissance, which went by the 
name of the Plateresque, is a style apart. The 
reason of its name is that it seems to have been 
originally intended for, and is best suited to, the 
shapes and decoration of gold and silver plate. 
It is extremely rich and ornate, not so appro- 
priate to architecture as to the smaller arts, and 
wanting, perhaps, in the simplicity which gives 
dignity. The style called Louis-Quatorze, fol- 
lowing on the Renaissance in Germany, England, 
Spain, Italy, and France, assumed modifications 
which served to distinguish them, byt into which 
we have not time to enter now. In this style 
France took the lead, and appropriated it, and 
rightly named it after the magnificent monarch 
who fostered it. This was a splendid era, and 
its furniture and wall-decorations, dress, plate, 
and books, shine in all the fertile richness and 
grace of French artistic ingenuity. The new 
style asserted itself everywhere and remodeled 
every art, but the long reign of Louis Quatorze 
gave the fashion time to wane and change. 
Under Louis XV the defects increased and the 
beauties diminished. The fine, heavy borders 
were broken up into fragmentary forms. All 
flow and strength were eliminated, and what re- 
mained of the Louis-Quatorze style became, under 
its next phase, only remarkable for the sparkling 
prettiness which is inherent in all French art. 

In Italy this sixteenth-century style became 
what is called the ‘“ Sefte-cento,’ and was a 
chastened imitation or appropriation of the Span- 
ish Plateresque and the French Louis-Quatorze. 
In Germany it was a decided heavy copy of both, 
of which there are splendid examples in the adorn- 
ment of the German palaces, royal and episcopal. 
In England was faintly reflected the Continental 
taste during the reign of Queen Anne and the 
first Georges, but, except in the upholstery of the 
family of Chippendale, and one or two palaces, 
such as Blenheim and Castle Howard, we did 
not produce much that was original in the style 
of that day. 

Under Louis XV, Boucher and Watteau, in 
France, produced designs that were well suited 
to tapestries and embroideries. All the heathen 
gods, with Cupids, garlands, floating ribbons, 
crowns, and ciphers, were everywhere carved, 
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gilded, and worked. It was the visible tide of 
the frivolity in which poor Marie Antoinette was 
drowned ; though before the Revolution she had 
somewhat simplified the forms of decoration ; 
and straight lines instead of curves, and delicacy 
rather than splendor, had superseded, at least at 
court, the last efforts of royal palatial furnishing 
and taste. 

This was followed by the Revolution, and 
then came the attempt at classical severity (so 
contrary to the French nature) which the Repub- 
lic affected. Dress was adorned with embroidered 
spots and Etruscan borders, and the ladies wore 
diadems, and tried to be as like as possible to the 
Greek women painted in fictile art. Napoleon 
attempted a dress which was supposed to be 
Roman, at his coronation. ‘Trophies were woven 
and embroidered ; and the honeysuckle, key, and 
egg-and-anchor patterns were everywhere. With 
the Empire the classical taste collapsed, and the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman furniture and ma- 
terials fell to hotels and lodging-houses. In most 
of the palaces on the Continent an apartment is 
still to be seen furnished in this style. It was 
the necessary tribute of flattery to the great con- 
queror, who in that character inhabited so many 
of them for a short space. But there was no 
sign of the style being taken up cox amore any- 
where out of France. 

We have reached the middle of the second 
decade of our own century, and we can not now 
enter into all the causes that have led to the re- 
vival of embroidery in England, and of art in 
general in its present phase. 

It is really a conglomerate of preceding styles, 
suited to our new archzological tastes and ideas, 
in which the antique, the baroc, and the rococo 
each have a share, and are harmonized appar- 
ently by careful colors and neutral forms, which 
do not assert any especial date of design. But 
out of these elements possibly a real and accent- 
uated style may be crystallizing around us, with- 
out our being conscious of its existence, so that 
a hundred years hence a genuine work of to-day 
may be recognizable by an absolute “cachet” 
of its own. 

The Art Committee of the Royal Society of 
Art Needlework is fully aware of its own respon- 
sibilities, and strives to keep and raise a standard 
which shall assist to guide and inform the deco- 
rative tendency of our day. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Yours truly obliged, 
MARIAN ALFORD, 
Vice-President of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 


If. 


DEAR LADY MARIAN: I have been much 
gratified, and indeed surprised, by what I saw in 
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your school of needlework at South Kensington. 
An amount of perfection has been reached which 
I was by no means prepared for; indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine how anything of the kind can 
be better than some representations of plumage 
and of leafage I saw worked in silk, and in what 
I think is called crewel. 

Needlework, which has been woman’s occu- 
pation since the days of Penelope, is worthy on 
its own account of vigorous efforts to preserve 
its vitality. As one of the best means of carry- 
ing taste into household surroundings, it can not 
be too highly prized ; as affording honorable em- 
ployment to many, whose condition must be a 
source of great pain to all but the most thought- 
less, it takes a place among the important con- 
siderations of the time. The necessity to work 
is far more widely extended than formerly, and 
every lady knows with what peculiar hardship it 
falls in many cases. A wide employment in use 
of needlework would supply a means of relieving 
pressing need, in a better manner than anything 
that could be invented. Having executive skill 
at command, two other things only are wanted— 
designs and purchasers. Beautiful designs you 
can always get for money, but it is not so easy 
to create a demand. It can hardly be expected 
that an age, which sets so little store by the 
charm of beauty for its own sake, and fails to 
perceive practical value in art of any kind, will 
take much interest in your school, until its prac- 
tical value can be demonstrated and general- 
ly felt. And this will take time: the impulse 
that will carry you through, and establish your 
position, must come from the sympathy of those 
who may be expected, meanwhile, to thoroughly 
appreciate your objects. 

It seems to me that, as it has been, it must 
be, for at least some time, woman’s work: a 
word of more limited signification may be used 
—ladies’ work, and a work that every lady in the 
land should take up. All honor to those who 
have worked so hard, and created a school of 
such ability ! 

And now the ladies of England should make 
it a point of honor to carry the work through. 
An effort on their part might well be made, and 
something spared out of what is not seldom em- 
ployed on things that yield but little real satisfac- 
tion—something spared, and devoted in order to 
encourage a fashion that might become an im- 
portant agent in our real civilization, while hold- 
ing out a hand of help to some, among others 
(though sisters all), whose position in the social 
scale places them literally within such hand’s 
reach. 

This real sympathy is not too much to ask 
for or expect. Our little life is poor, indeed, if 
bounded by our own personal requirements and 
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fancied requirements ; and serious reflection en- 
forces the conclusion that, perhaps, what we leave 
undone is a more weighty matter than what we 
do. What we do is often the result of miscon- 
ception, of pressure, of the insanity of excitement, 
of haste; what we leave undone we have had 
time to think over and reject. Habitual indiffer- 
ence to the right may be more culpable than 
hurried plunges into wrong. There are few who 
would not shrink awe-struck from the certainty of 
witnessing the end of the world by physical con- 
vulsion ; few, if it befell, standing on sucha brink, 
who would not regret their best feelings had not 
been more active; yet, to each the end of the 
world will surely come: every tick of the clock 
may be counted as an audible footfall, as step by 
step we pass on the road. And if, at the end, it 
should be asked not only what active evil we 
have done, but whether we have seen any fallen 
by the way, or drowning, without extending our 
hands to save, will it go well with us? And be- 
fore this, if the end of the world come not while 
we are young, are there not two ways of growing 
old? Equally inevitable the end: tottering and 
stumbling, still groping in the ground till we mix 
with it in the darkness, or rising, as some aéro- 
naut, the world sliding gradually away, leaving 
us as we still rise with more extended view, while 
in the grand space the things that seemed so 
mighty take their relative proportions — towns 
and cities lose their individuality, and become 
part of the great whole, and the contention of 
life, better understood, comes with a confused 
hum, not altogether unmusical, up in the tran- 
quil atmosphere, free from the impurities of the 
lower air. Such is the evening of a noble life, 
like mercy, “ twice blessed ”—blessed by its own 
good works, and blessed by the affectionate loy- 
alty of the benefited. 

It seems to me not seldom that the evening 
- of our life as a powerful nation comes on apace, 
and I would that the eyes of younger nations 
should follow our progress with admiration. This 
will be, if a great national spirit can be encour- 
aged to animate us all. 

In the case of your school, I should have an ap- 
peal made to the ladies of England, some earnest 
reminder how many anxieties may be relieved, 
how much taste diffused, by a little active but 
widely-spread codperation on their part. If the 
queens of fashion would (as they could do) make 
the practice of needlework fashionable, every- 
_ thing you strive for would be attained. Of course, 
you must have the best designs the most accom- 
plished masters can give you; that alone will 
keep up the character and extend the influence 
of your institution as a school of art ; and it is of 
paramount importance that your school should 
be able to show examples of the best that can be 
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done. But I should like to make a step in a side- 
direction. 

Art, and especially such art, to fulfill its mis- 
sion, should have a thoroughly natural and home 
side. She must not always be introduced with a 
flourish of trumpets by a professor, not always 


sit in a chair of state, or be treated like a visitor 
for whom we put on our sedate manners and 
ceremonious apparel; she must be one of the 
ordinary household, consulted upon domestic 
matters, with her sleeves tucked up, busied in 
the kitchen, and very much at home in the nurs- 
ery, not merely a friend of the family, but one 
of the family. This can not be if Puritanic sever- 
ity be at all times insisted on: a thing may be 


“ , . . too great and good 
For human nature’s daily food” ; 


and we no more at all times want the perfection 
of professional art than we at all times want pro- 
fessional music, professional billiards, or profes- 
sional lawn-tennis. ‘The standard may be raised 
so high as to render endeavor hopeless, and in 
this way much of the healthy and recreative es- 
sence of art dissipated. 

The best, and that which will remain as a 
landmark for all time, in art and music, must 
surely be professional, for such production is the 
work of a life. But taste may be too fastidious 
and exacting, making at all times demands which 
should be reserved for certain occasions. To. 
sing and play out of time and tune should not be 
tolerated, but singing and playing with but little 
voice and execution will, on fit occasions, and if 
in good taste, often give very great pleasure. 

There is no interest like personal interest, and 
I should like to see ladies sending, for ¢hezr owze 
special use, their own designs to be worked— 
‘ladies’ own (intellectual) materials made up ”"— 
not in competition with professional art. Many 
a lady whose interest is too languid to feel more 
than a passing pleasure, even in the very best 
specimens of beautiful work, would find much 
natural gratification in having her own room 
beautified by her own designs produced in nee- 
dlework. If such a fashion could be stimulated, 
the best results might be expected. Attempts 
to produce designs with this object, while they 
would excite liveliness of interest in art-work, 
would at the same time sharpen observation of 
natural beauty and variety ; and intellectual, in- 
terested observation of natural beauty in curves, 
of graceful combinations of line, which might often 
be copied without,change, might be expected te 
go far toward correcting errant taste in dress, and 
supplying for it some definite principles. And, 
indeed, in designing for needlework, the amateur 
might often successfully compete with the pro- 
fessor, as in the lighter branches of literature ; 
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the technical knowledge and acquired skill of the 
painter are not necessary, and taste and fancy 
have not to contend hopelessly with the difficul- 
ties of execution. 

In decoration, especially needlework decora- 
tion, a moderate amount of artistic acquirement, 
assisting natural sensibility, might often achieve 
very satisfactory results. Guided by a few sim- 
ple rules, many a lady with but the ordinary 
habit of drawing might find herself producing 
very graceful designs, which, if not possessing 
sufficient fiber to bear public criticism, would be 
very pleasant in her own house. Professors of 
all kinds incline to look coldly on the amateur 
element, dreading it as antagonistic to true and 
severe study. I think, on the contrary, in art 
especially, it is to be encouraged, creating as it 
does a lively interest in many, in addition to and 
not diminishing the earnestness that can only be 
felt by few. 

Before the art of writing was commonly prac- 
ticed, people went to a professional letter-writer 
to convey what they had to say. Here I think I 
perceive some resemblance. ‘The general habit 
of writing one’s own letters has not struck at the 
root of literature. 

A few simple principles may be laid down, 
such as avoidance of all forms that will not adapt 
themselves to undulations of surface and change 
of direction of plane, also all forms that suggest 
decay, all that makes an appeal to the emotional 
and intellectual side of our impressions. Such 
things are out of place on furniture, drapery, etc. ; 
the graceful alone is desirable—those things which 
are suggestive of youth, and light, and enjoy- 
ment. Representations of creations that are 
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beautiful in form and gorgeous in color, birds, 
butterflies, beetles, etc., can be worked with very 
great perfection, and may be rendered with as 
much or as little actual truth as the occasion 
may require, to be used in furniture, decoration, 
or in dress; and it is but reasonable to expect 
that such application of design and industry 
would bring about the abolition of the barbarous 
and abominable practice of destroying myriads 
of exquisite birds. A whole creation of loveli- 
ness is in danger of being swept from off the 
face of the earth, for the object of sticking stuffed © 
specimens about wearing-apparel, where they 
are, notwithstanding their supreme beauty, wholly 
in bad taste, the extreme improbability of the 
real creature’s presence in such places making 
the effect more grotesque than charming. But, 
while the appearance of the stuffed bird perched 
on a lady’s muff or entangled in her skirts is ab- 
surd or disagreeable, the beautiful and acknowl- 
edged imitation could be worn with perfectly 
good taste, and here should be a most lucrative 
source of employment, not demanding expensive 
outlay for designs—shining and beautiful things 
in thousands which, as acknowledged imitations, 
would work into dress-ornaments with great 
effect, and with how much gain! First, the 
study of the exquisite creation and consequent 
artistic improvement; secondly, employment 
given; thirdly, improvement in ornamentation 
and effect in dress; fourthly, a right direction of 
expenditure in such matters; and, fifthly Gf but 
occasionally), awakened conscience as to right 
direction of such expenditure. All this, and 
more; for, evermore does one habit lead to an- 
other, and shape us body and soul. 


G. F. WATTS (Vineteenth Century). 





POLE Pelee HAs Ea 


ae was something strange and illogical 
in the friendship that grew up between these 
two men, something unconformable to known 
law or principle, if friendships are supposed to 
conform to laws and principles. It was not 
similarity of tastes: from the cigar that the one 
smoked and the other changed sides of the walk 
to escape its odor, to the masterpiece before 


which the one shrugged his shoulders and laughed 


while the other stood in spellbound admiration, 
there was scarcely an object that called out mu- 
tual appreciation. It was not sympathy in expe- 
rience: from the physical conditions that con- 
structed one man of blood and muscle and the 


other of nerves and sensibilities, to the financial 
conditions that placed the one in idleness and 
luxury and the other in a precarious struggle for 
daily bread, there was not a circumstance of life 
common to both. It was not conformity of opin- 
ions: religiously, socially, politically, every idea 
was antipodal; and yet, from the day when 
Ralph Inglehart sauntered into the village church 
—because it rained and he had no umbrella— 
and, leaning back in the uncushioned pew, had 
let his eyes turn, at first indifferently, then curi- 
ously, upon the face of the young minister in the 
pulpit, then fell to listening, carelessly, to the 
sermon in progress, then with growing interest, 
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till, with fixed eyes and erect in his seat, he was 
fighting, inch by inch, the argument that struck 
at the very roots of his complacently established 
ideas and theories; and from this day, when 
Robert Wyeth, in the midst of his theme, found 
his thoughts branching off into a speculative in- 
terest in the stranger who had entered his church, 
and grew conscious, not of embarrassment, but 
of something like inspiration drawn from the 
magnetic influence of the darkening gray eyes 
fixed upon him, from this day a friendship had 
come between them as a spontaneous existence, 
entirely rational, as viewed by each, and readily 
reducible to the comprehensive formula, “I like 
the man.” 

Inglehart walked straight up the aisle, while 
the congregation hurried out, or stopped to gos- 
sip, aS concern about dinner or interest in ac- 
quaintances ruled the hour, and, with extended 
hand, met the speaker at the foot of the pulpit- 
steps. 

‘T like that sermon,” was his straightforward, 
unconventional address. “I dispute every word 
of it, but it has stirred up more of latent interest 
in me than I had supposed I possessed. It is 
good, nowadays, to find a man speaking hon- 
estly from his own convictions.” 

“T consider truth the appropriate article for 
the pulpit, at least,” the other replied, with a half 
smile, as he accepted the hearty hand-grasp, and 
let his eyes pass, wonderingly, over the tall, hand- 
some, elegantly dressed stranger standing before 
him—a man whose years could hardly have 
equaled his own. 

“Truth has to do with fundamental princi- 
ples; when it comes to the theory of application, 
opinion is the proper term. You accept the fact 
and have the mental scope to recognize the exist- 
ence of other minds. Come and dine with me 
to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you. Where, and with whom ?” the 
young minister replied, again half smiling, and 
regarding curiously this stranger, whose abrupt, 
unconventional speech contrasted queerly with 
the easy manner, the pleasant voice, and the 
puzzling smile lurking in the handsome gray eyes. 

“JT beg pardon,” said Inglehart, taking a loose 
card from his vest-pocket; then, noticing the 
slight flush with which it was read, he added: 
“ My family will be glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. Half-past seven is our hour. Come early. 
I shall expect you. Excuse me; I’m keeping 
you from your friends. Good-by.” 

And, giving his hand the second time, Ralph 
Inglehart turned and walked down the aisle with 
his quick, easy step, and disappeared from the 
church-door. 

The group waiting consisted of a middle-aged 
woman, an invalid, apparently, and unmistakably 
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the minister’s mother, two little girls, and a young 
lady, whom Inglehart only saw at the back, as 
his eye rested a moment upon the party observ- 
ingly. The three latter went out while he was 
yet speaking. 

After pausing to speak a word to the few of 
the congregation who were waiting, Mr. Wyeth 
joined his mother, and the two proceeded from 
the church. 

“Who was that gentleman, Robert?” the 
mother asked, when they had gained the street. 

“Tt was Mr. Inglehart.” 

“ Mr. Inglehart, of Riverside! What led him 
to speak to you?” 

“T have no idea, He spoke a good word for 
my sermon, and invited me to dine with him to- 
morrow.” 

The woman’s pale and rather discontented 
face lighted up with interest. 

“Tt must be, then, that they are intending to 
patronize our church. You must not neglect this 
opportunity, Robert; their favor will be well 
worth the gaining, especially to you,” she said, in 
a half-dictatory, half-anxious tone. 

The color came again into the young man’s 
face, as it had come when he read the name on 
the card, only deeper. 

“TI do not like that word patronage, mother. 
If the Ingleharts can gather any good to them- 
selves, ever so little, from coming there, I shall 
gladly welcome them to receive it ; and, if I can 
say, do, or be anything worthy of their apprecia- 
tion, I shall be proud to gain it; but I do not 
want their patronage.” 

The rain had been but a passing shower. 
The fresh-washed verdure was brilliant with 
hanging moisture in the yellow sunlight; then 
all suddenly darkened. A detached cloud had 
cast its shadow. The mother, at the moment, 
had cast a shadow as quick and dark over her 
son’s mental landscape. His theme in the pulpit 
had carried him with it, away from his own indi- 
viduality, as it were. Ralph Inglehart had puz- 
zled but not annoyed him ; there had been some- 
thing in the magnetism of the friendly hand-grasp 
that had drawn him away from the narrowing 
influence of self-consciousness. He had received 
the invitation, with no passing thought that it 
might be intended as a condescending favor to 
the poor preacher. Perhaps ministers are not 
expected to think and feel about such things, and 
of a Sunday ; but ministers are human in their 
pride, unfortunately, as they are fortunately hu- 
man in their feelings—at least, some are, and 
Robert Wyeth belonged to the class. His moth- 
er did not approve. 

“This is a false pride, my son, and you let it 
stand in the way of your own interest. Of what 
value is appreciation when it yields you but a beg- 
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garly stipend that leaves you to be looked down 
upon for your poverty, even by your own congre- 
gation? The family are wealthy, liberal, and re- 
fined; at least, this has been said in regard to 
them; they are not church-people, I dare say, 
but you need not refuse their influence, so long 
as it works for good. You should remember our 
needs, Robert.” 

She spoke half querulously. Mr. Wyeth’s 
mother was sound in her religious principles, or 
believed herself to be, but there were plenty of 
men in the world to become ministers, and she 
had never been satisfied that her son had not 
chosen a vocation more lucrative. 

“You will not refuse the invitation?” she 
asked, as her son made no reply. 

“No, I have virtually accepted it,” was the 
brief response. Then he began talking of other 
things, as they walked slowly down the village 
street. 

He never argued with his mother, nor made 
complaint. She neither understood his feelings 
nor could sympathize with them, and he did not 
wish to hurt hers. He had inherited much from 
this parent—the same nervous, self-conscious 
disposition that was more the result of a faulty 
physical organization than of mental weakness. 
She had yielded to it without effort, and lived an 
exacting, morbid invalid ; he had kept it under 
subjugation by the stern force of will, and lived 
a life of self-suppression, and, perhaps, suffered 
the most. 

Ralph Inglehart passed down the street, with 
his brisk, easy step, then slackened it suddenly, 
as a thought struck him. 

“T’ve invited a man to dinner, and forgotten 
to ask his name. The ladies do not approve of 
my careless habits,” he mentally soliloquized, and 
cast his eye along the peopled sidewalk in search 
of some pregnable point from which the informa- 
tion might be gained. 

The mingled congregations of the three 
churches of the village were upon the street be- 
fore him—ladies and children mostly, and heads 
of families, in company with their wives and little 
ones. Nearest in advance were two irrepressible 
youngsters, whom he had wanted to shake a 
dozen times during the sermon, and who, with 
their respective volumes of Sunday-school litera- 
ture converted into weapons offensive and de- 
_ fensive, were engaged in punching and giggling, 
as only the species can. He was upon the point 
of interrupting their fun by his question, when a 
plethoric-looking, red-bearded individual overtook 
him and fell into his step, at a slight backward 
diagonal, to take a broad survey before passing. 

Inglehart with his genuine good-nature and 
supreme self-complacency was seldom annoyed 
by a trifling rudeness. He turned and gave the 
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man a careless glance, recognized him as the re- 
cent occupant of an adjoining pew, and let him 
come alongside, as the other showed no hesita- 
tion in doing. 

“‘ A fine shower we’ve been having,” said the 
man, entering into conversation. 

Inglehart admitted all points concerning the 
weather, then opened his subject of inquiry : 

“ Your church is fortunate in the possession 
of no ordinary minister, I infer from the sermon 
I have just heard.” 

“Well—yes,” the other replied slowly, as if 
weighing the value of mental reservations. ‘“ But 
it’s not my opinion that he will ever come up to 
his father. John Wyeth was a preacher worth 
the hearing ; though it is to be admitted that the 
son has disadvantages to work against. Being a 
new-comer, I suppose you don’t know much- 
about the matter, but, you see, his mother mar- 
ried a second time while he was in college—her 
name is Rayton. The man was somebody she 
got acquainted with while traveling for her health, 
as she did most of the time, in those days, and 
about as worthless an individual as you can well 
imagine—though the wife never saw a fault in 
him. They managed, between them, to run 
through with what property John Wyeth had 
left, and the result of it is the son has on his 
hands not only his mother and a pair of twin 
half-sisters, but also a daughter of his step-father 
by a first wife. He has supported and educated 
the girl, and now they say he is going to marry 
her; which will be a foolish move if he does. 
You see, the family have always lived hereabout ; 
John Wyeth’s charge was at Livingston, a richer 
congregation than this.” 

“T struck a lead that time!” was Inglehart’s 
mental comment, as he made the plank crossing 
an excuse to leave his loquacious companion, not 
altogether approving of himself for listening to 
the family matters of the man he had admired. 
Perhaps curiosity had something to do with his 
changing sides of the street, inasmuch as it 
brought the minister’s Drotéeée and his two half- 
sisters just in advance of him. 

The sisters, a pair of vivacious little creatures, 
golden-haired, white-robed, as alike as two dai- 
sies, turned and looked up at him with the 
unconcealed curiosity of childhood. Inglehart 
would have stopped and made their acquaint- 
ance if they had been alone; as it was, he 
looked at their companion with interest. A 
slender, girlish form, a gray dress, long, jetty | 
curls tied back carelessly with a blue ribbon, 
were the results of his observations as he ap- 
proached. His downward glance in passing took 
in a small, piquant face and a pair of sparkling 
black eyes that returned no glance in his direc- 
tion. There was no need. Josie Rayton al- 
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ready held an inventory of him, exact and com- 
plete, from the shade of his eyes to the shape of 
his city-made boots. 

Robert Wyeth had accepted the invitation 
without realizing what an innovation it was go- 
ing to be upon the settled course of his daily 
life. The Ingleharts were entire strangers to 
him; he barely knew that the family consisted of 
a mother, son, and daughter, and this was his 
first meeting with any of the members. River- 
side was more than a mile from the village. The 
location and scenery had, some years before, 
tempted a gentleman of wealth to purchase a 
tract of land as a country-seat ; but, although the 
buildings had been completed and the grounds 
expensively laid out, the place, for some reason, 
had never been occupied until the year previ- 
ous to its purchase by the Ingleharts, and this 
was their first summer there. The village had 
been pregnant with stories of their wealth and 
high social standing, and, for once, village rumor 
had not been without foundation. The family 
lived mostly within themselves, entertaining 
their own company, but seemed friendlily dis- 
posed so far as they came in contact with the 
village people; and the few more aristocratic 
families—not Mr. Wyeth’s parishioners—who had 
ventured to call upon them were duly honored 
and gratified by having their calls returned. But, 
so far as Robert Wyeth was concerned, up to 
the moment when Ralph Inglehart met him at 
the pulpit steps, the family had entered no more 
into his life, nor had disturbing influence upon 
thought or feeling, than the social paragons of 
the few novels he had read. 

He thought a good deal about the matter 
during the following day—thought about it in 
his study while preparing, as was his wont, the 
next Sabbath’s sermon — always finishing this 
duty, first and thoroughly, then employing what- 
ever remained of the week to carry on a desul- 
tory literary labor that eked out his insufficient 
income. He thought about it, and, as the after- 
noon waned, grew to dreading the visit to such a 
degree that, had his own self-respect not been 
at stake, he would have gladly found an excuse 
for remaining away. 

Mr. Wyeth held no power to conquer the 
self-conscious sensitiveness of his nature, but he 
had the power to prevent it conquering him. 
He could not govern his own feelings, but he 
could govern his own conduct. His judgment 
was established supreme dictator over the least 
and the greatest of the acts of his life, and his 
stern, unyielding will lashed every reluctant, 
cringing impulse into obedience. 

He had accepted the invitation under a full 
conviction that it was intended as a genuine 
tribute of appreciation, and the conviction stood 
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the test of his after-judgment in spite of the in- 
rush of morbid doubts that had followed. He 
could not banish the doubts, but he could be 
guided by the impression which his reason pro- 
nounced correct. Morally and intellectually he 
recognized his own equality, and in teaching and 
belief he held these qualities as the true govern- 
ing principles of social distinction. His man- 
hood and self-respect demanded that he should 
go and meet these people in the independent 
strength of his own individual worth ; his pride 
dwelt insistently upon the facts that he was ac- 
cepting a favor for which he could return no 
corresponding equivalent; that he must meet 
wealthy hosts, in the elegance of dinner toi- 
lets, in his poverty and overworn clerical suit. 
He condemned the pride as the unworthy im- 
pulse, brushed the suit scrupulously, made the 
best of such appointments of dress as he pos- 
sessed, and when the hour approached went 
straight on his way to meet his engagement. 
But it was with a marked sense of relief that he 
met Ralph Inglehart at the entrance of the pri- 
vate drive leading to the grounds. 

“T estimated you as a man to be relied upon 
— thought I would stroll down this way and 
make an early verification of my adeptness at 
reading character,” the young man said, as he 
approached and shook hands with frank friendli- 
ness. 

Robert Wyeth instinctively comprehended the 
action as a piece of tact on the part of his new 
friend, to save him from the embarrassment of 
making a formal entrance at the house, and, 
strange to say, recognized the motive with a 
sense of gratefulness alloyed by no shade of an- 
noyance that Inglehart should have considered 
the tact necessary. There was something in 
the very presence of the young man that carried 
with it an impression of genuineness that left no 
room for the feeling. The two walked on to- 
gether slowly. Conversation came without effort, 
and with as little mental constraint as if they 
had grown up from boyhood together—perhaps 
less; for there were no buried subjects between 
them. 

A party, ladies and gentlemen, were upon 
the lawn, before the house, engaged in croquet, 
and Inglehart led the way in that direction. Mr. 
Wyeth’s angle of vision took in the whole group ; 
he saw but one—a lady, taller than the others, 
and possessing a perfection of form, poise, and 
movement, that would have distinguished her 
among hundreds. Mr. Wyeth’s eye took in this, 
took in the sweep and undulations of the rich 
blue silk, the coiled wealth of blonde hair, and 
then she turned and came forward to meet them. 
There was no mistaking her as Ralph Ingle- 
hart’s sister. The brother was darker, but there 
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were the same darkening gray eye, the same at- 
tractive mouth and smile, and the same ease and 
elegance in every manner and gesture. 

“I have the pleasure, Floy, of making you 
acquainted with a person of whom you have 
heard much during the past twenty-four hours.— 
My sister Florence, Mr. Wyeth,” was the broth- 
er’s introduction. 

Miss Inglehart smiled, and gave her hand 
without reserve. 

“Our friendships always go together, Mr. 
Wyeth. You can not accept the brother’s with- 
out accepting the sister’s,” she said. 

Mr. Wyeth took the hand without external 
embarrassment. His inherent self-consciousness 
had the effect of producing reserve rather than 
awkwardness ; when he spoke or acted at all, he 
spoke and acted well. 

“T trust, Mr. Wyeth, that you do not con- 
sider croquet inconsistent with ministerial dig- 
nity,” she said, after the other introductions had 
been given. 

“Not at all. My little sisters do me the 
honor to consider me quite an expert,” he said, 
with a smile. 

He was not a handsome man—excepting his 


eyes—but his smile had a radiating effect, as is. 


often the case with one who smiles rarely. She 
seemed struck by it, and turned to look at him, 
studyingly, as they went to take their places at 
the game. 

Mr. Wyeth was introduced to Mrs. Ingle- 
hart in the parlor, half an hour later. Her chil- 
dren resembled her in form and feature, but 
there was more of stateliness and less of the 
unconventional freedom that characterized both 
son and daughter; and there was a suspicion of 
a more defined pride of caste. But her hospi- 
tality was genuine and Arabic. The fact that 
a person was her guest elevated that person to 
a dignity worthy of the highest consideration. 
Whatever distinctions she saw in the world at 
large, there were no distinctions at her table. 
Mr. Wyeth’s social importance was as great as 
the young millionaire at his right. 

Mr. Wyeth’s nature was too keenly suscep- 
tible not to feel the influence, but he did not 
reflect upon it. There was no ostentation, no 
show of preconsideration to call out thought. 
He simply forgot himself, almost for the first 
time in his life. From the moment when he met 
Ralph Inglehart at the gate to the moment 
when he made his adieus, the idea of patronage 
did not once intrude its shadow. The first re- 
curring sense of social disadvantage was when 
he parted with his friend at the door. 

“You will return this favor,” he said, but 
there was a slight hesitancy and a marked in- 
terrogation. 
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“Of course. I shall expect an early invita- 
tion. I tell you, man, I’ve attached myself to 
you as a friend and brother, and you’re not go- 
ing to find it so easy to shake me off,” was the 
hearty reply that dispelled encroaching doubts. 

He did come. At first it was a state affair 
wrought out through much labor, tribulation, and 
anxiety of forethought, on the part of the expect- 
ant household ; then the minister’s family grew as 
accustomed to the informal in-droppings of this 
self-appointed friend as if he had not belonged 
to a race looked up to and set apart. He seemed 
to fit everywhere. The twins appropriated him 
as their especial property and companion; beat 
him at croquet, interested him in their dolls, 
played, rambled, and rode with him, confided to 
him their thoughts and their secrets, and the 
family secrets, so far as they were initiated. In- 
glehart entered entirely into the spirit of their 
companionship, filled their minds with new ideas 
and their stomachs with indigestibles, called them 
Maud and Madge, indiscriminately, with no power 
of telling which was which, and enjoyed their 
society quite as much as they did his. 

Mrs. Rayton, after the first one or two spe- 
cial efforts, received him languidly in the little 
darkened parlor, where the most of her waking 
hours were passed. She found him considerate 
and sympathetic in speech, manner, and action, 
but, somehow, forgot to make her headaches, 
nervous affections, and her specials trials, the 
topic of conversation to the extent that she was 
in the habit of doing. She did not altogether 
approve of herself for forgetting. 

“T think, every time he comes, that I will say 
something to interest him in our cause, but some 
topic of conversation always seems to intrude 
and absorb my entire thoughts,” she said to her 
step-daughter one day. 

“ Our cause,” ostensibly, meant the church 
over which her son presided ; impliedly, it meant 
her son’s salary; absolutely, it meant her own 
private comfort. 

“ The family are Episcopalians, Robert says,” 
said Josie Rayton, suggestively. 

“ T know it; but the denomination is not rep- 
resented in our village, and the spirit of common 
Christianity should prompt them to give their 
patronage to a church that needs it,” she said, 
with the querulous accent that her family had 
learned not to contend against. 

The friendship of Robert Wyeth and Ralph 
Inglehart was independent of church, creed, or 
condition ; independent of everything but their 
own individualities. Inglehart felt a certain inter- 
est in the lethargic little congregation, because 
it was his friend’s congregation. He came in 
sometimes to listen to the sermons he preached 
to these people, but, as a usual thing, preferred 
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to take the man’s ideas fresh and spontaneous, 
as suggested by conversation. They talked of 
everything, from their own experiences to the 
destiny of the universe; receiving each other’s 
thoughts with keen relish, disagreeing candidly, 
laughing at each other sometimes, but never 
arguing. Neither would have eradicated or al- 
tered an opinion in the other if he could. 

They stood together one evening on the high 
veranda at Riverside, watching the grandeur of 
a stormy sunset. The heavy, deep-tinted clouds 
piled themselves magnificently. The view, more 
than ordinarily fine at all times, lay before them 
bathed in floating mists and the golden flood of 
level sunlight, while opposite, a rainbow, so bright 
that the woods between were touched by its pris- 
matic tints, spanned the somber mass of rain- 
charged clouds in the east. The broad, marble- 
paved hall was flooded by the cross of lights, and 
the two men had come out more fully to enjoy 
the scene. 

“I wonder, Wyeth, that you did not take to 
painting instead of preaching,” said Inglehart, as 
his companion drew a deep, quivering sigh of 
appreciation. . 

“T have not the genius. Some natures are 
made to receive, and others to give. Beauty like 
that seems to touch and permeate every element 
of my being, but I hold no power to describe or 
reproduce it—no more than I hold the power of 
converting into music the principles of sound, 
though melodies to which I have never listened 
lie as wholly within my mental conception, as 
present to my mind’s ear, as perhaps they ever 
were to a Beethoven.” 

“ Have you ever tested the value of educa- 
tion ?”’ 

“Ts there any aéronaut extant that can teach 
you to fly?” 

_ The other laughed. 

“ True, one usually holds a fair estimation of 
his own powers. Well, I don’t know but you 
derive a more perfect enjoyment from it all than 
if you were endowed with a faculty for laying on 
pigment and oil in conformity to the fixed laws 
of light and vision, or of vibrating taut wires ac- 
cording to given rules and principles. You are, 
at least, saved from the annoying disparity be- 
tween conception and results.” 

“That may be; but in one sense the enjoy- 
ment embodies only selfishness. It is not my 
own power of enjoying that I value most, but the 
power of sharing with others. Nature has but 
light and vapor wherewith to create the glory 
of that sunset; but she has created it, and the 
world can look thereupon and imbibe the inspi- 
ration.” 

“ But the world does not look thereupon. 
The household is devoting itself to dominoes in 
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the parlor, with no higher idea of Nature’s grand 
effort and achievement than that she has made 
the grass wet and interfered with croquet. I am 
in search of a more appreciative community,” 
said Florence Inglehart, who at that moment 
came to join them. 

Robert Wyeth turned and looked at her for a 
moment, almost as absorbed as he had been in 
the scene before him. His eye was keenly sus- 
ceptible to perfection of effects, wherever pro- 
duced. There were other women—a great many 
—who possessed more actual beauty, as esti- 
mated according to accepted types, than did 
Florence Inglehart ; but there was a grace—a 
brilliancy and expressiveness—that left no room 
for the analysis of feature; a grace that com- 
municated itself to every gesture and every ap- 
pointment of her person—to the floating folds of 
her gauzy white dress, the fleecy wrap thrown 
artistically about her shoulders, the spray of flow- 
ers at her throat and in her hair; to the simple 
movement of laying her hand upon the railing 
before her. 

“ Speaking of music,” said Ralph, after a mo- 
ment, “ Floy hit upon a fragment the other day. 
Never heard of the composer, but he’s gifted with 


the divine inspiration, whoever he may be. I 
can’t say that the style is to my liking—has a ~ 


tendency to give one the blues—but Floy was 
delighted, and I thought of you while she was 
playing. — Will you not let us have it again, 
Floy?” 

“Tf Mr. Wyeth desires it, certainly,” Miss In- 
glehart replied, readily, and led the way to a little 
room — semi-boudoir, semi-conservatory — that 
held a favorite piano. 

The music was a unique combination, wild, 
sweet, and simple, and Florence Inglehart im- 
bibed the very spirit of it. Words had been set 
to it, and it seemed especially created for her 
mellow mezzo-soprano. 

Robert Wyeth listened, his eyes fixed upon 
the singer, and every nerve vibrating. He caught 
no meaning from the words, he held no power of 
conscious thought; he simply felt. The woman 
and the music seemed to blend in working the 
spell. 

“T like to play for you, Mr. Wyeth. It is not 
enough that one understands music, and can 
judge correctly of the mechanical execution; I 
want a listener who can appreciate from my own 
standpoint of feeling,” Miss Inglehart said, as 
her hand still lingered on the keys. She spoke 
simply what she thought and felt, with no idea 
of flattery. 

Mr. Wyeth did not speak, he did not dare to 
trust his voice at the moment. He stood me- 
chanically turning the leaves of her music. His 
friend glanced at him and came to his rescue. 
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“There is where I fall short in my sister’s 
sight. It takes a great deal of imagination to 
get up the proper amount of enthusiasm over 
these things, and I’m not especially gifted in that 
direction. She brings her flowers to me: their 
form and color produce a pleasing picture upon 
my retina, and their fragrance is gratifying to my 
olfactive sense; but I don’t seem to get hold of 
the special inflatus that Floy experiences from 
them.” 

““O my brother! You have no poetry in your 
soul.” 

“TI know it ; and for that reason I value high- 
er the poetry in other souls. Two transcenden- 
talists never get along well together, unless you 
and Mr. Wyeth prove the exceptions.” 

“You disparage us both. Mr. Wyeth and I 
each lay claim to a large amount of practicality ; 
the only difference is, that he employs his talents 
and I bury mine.—I heard you just now, Mr. 
Wyeth, pronounce exclusive enjoyment as selfish. 
Do you know that touches the source of the one 
grand dissatisfaction of my life? Some people 
are circumstanced and endowed to gather the 
best from life ; I feel that it should be transmit- 
ted. The diamond is better than the lump of 
coal only in its power of yielding up that which 
it has received.” F 

“Do we value ourselves as the precious stones 
of this earth?” asked Inglehart, eying his sister, 
half in affection and half in amusement. 

“Nonsense, Ralph! I merely introduced a 
far-fetched illustration. I appeal to Mr. Wyeth 
for protection from the imputation, and for an 
elucidation of my sentiment,” Florence replied, 
laughing, and yet with a half-eager look in her 
eyes. 

“T understand and appreciate your feeling, 
Miss Inglehart; it needs no elucidation,” said 
Mr. Wyeth, gravely. ‘The nature is narrow 
that does not feel this need of making its own 
special endowments a largess to others.” 

“Yes; but, specifically, what can a woman 
do? I do not want to peddle tracts, nor go 
about telling people that they are more wicked or 
more ignorant than myself. There are plenty to 
do this, if it needs being done; at least, no such 
work comprehends my idea.” 

‘“‘ Nor the standing in the pulpit and preaching 
at people. I can not instruct another, Miss Ingle- 
hart, in those things which I have failed to learn 
for myself,” the minister replied, with his pecul- 
iar half-smile. ; 

She turned toward him to utter some protest, 
but one of her guests came in at the moment to 
seek her, and the talk was ended. 

“T don’t want to discourage you, Wyeth. I 
dare say you two idealists will hit upon some new 
order of dispensation, between you, wherein fine 
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arts and religion shall form a new unity; but, in 
the mean time, let’s try the fresh air and take a 
smoke—I mean, you take the windward side and 
let me smoke. The rainbow has been true to 
its purpose this time,” Inglehart added, glancing 
upward at the widening stretch of softly tinted 
sky. “The evening is going to be fine; we'll 
take a boat on the river. You think too much 
and breathe too little, Wyeth.” 

One who is on the alert for opportunity gener- 
ally finds it or makes it. Mrs. Rayton attached 
a value to the friendship between her son and the 
Ingleharts, which had extended itself to an ac- 
quaintance between the families; it brought di- 
version, and pleased her social pride. But social 
pride was not the controlling motive of her in- 
valid life ; self-ease stood paramount. She had 
looked to this acquaintance for something more 
tangible in the way of benefit, and was fully de- 
termined to exert her influence toward the bring- 
ing of it into effect. She knew her son well 
enough to make no further suggestions to him 
upon the subject; but she did not hesitate to 
speak her thoughts to her step-daughter. 

“Robert holds too exalted ideas of duty; 
he overlooks those things nearest to him. I be- 
lieve he would nurse a scruple, and see all of us 
starve and in tatters.’’ She said this one morn- 
ing while sitting at her late breakfast, with Josie 
standing near to wait upon her wants. 

“We are living very cozily, mother, neither 
starving nor in tatters. Robert works late into 
the nights to buy us more comforts, and sees to 
everything, and teaches me how to manage, as 
if he were a woman. You do not appreciate 
your son,” Josie replied, glancing reprovingly at 
the dainty breakfast, daintily served, the basket 
of fruit that had been this son’s morning present, 
the luxurious easy-chair that had been purchased 
in place of the suit of clothes needed. 

“ J appreciate his disinterestedness, but I can 
not approve of his persistence in making his life 
thus hard for himself. It ‘is not his motives that 
I complain of, but his insistent blindness to the 
proper means of carrying them into effect,’ the 
mother replied, assuming the irritated tone that 
she always did when opposed. 

She did not explain what these proper means 
were. The door opened at the moment, and 
Ralph Inglehart was ushered in, each hand ap- 
propriated by a laughing, chattering twin sister. 

“O mamma !—Josie! Mr. Inglehart has come 
to take Brother Robert and us to ride, if Brother 
Robert says yes,” was the simultaneous an- 
nouncement. Then, as the brother entered to 
welcome his friend, they turned to him for the 
desired sanction. 

Mr. Wyeth placed a hand on each golden 
head and looked down at them in his quiet, kind- 
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ly way. He cared for these child sisters with a 
genuine brotherly affection that never regarded 
them as burdens upon his generosity ; and they 
returned this affection warmly, with that implicit 
faith that brought with it something of awe. 
They never showed the freedom of demonstra- 
tion in his presence that they did in the presence 
of his friend, who, only lately, had been a stran- 
ger to them. 

‘ Happened in last Sunday, and fancied I de- 
tected a trace of morbidness—somewhere about 
the ‘thirdly,’ I believe. Thought a ride would do 
you good,” was Inglehart’s explanation, speaking 
with a freedom of jest that always was accepted 
between the two. 

“ My state of health, unfortunately, permits 
me to hear my son but seldom, but I have al- 
ways apprehended that he would fall into the 
tendency of which you speak. He gives himself 
too little rest and recreation to sustain a healthy 
tone of body or mind,” said Mrs. Rayton, setting 
down her cup and turning toward their visitor. 

“1 beg pardon—it was not exactly my inten- 
tion to disparage him to you,” said Inglehart, a 
little taken aback at this literal construction of his 
speech. “Your son is an honor to the pulpit, 
Mrs. Rayton, and [ hold his talent in high ap- 
preciation.”’ 

«A man in my son’s position can neither do 
justice to himself nor to others,” continued Mrs. 
Rayton, not allowing Mr. Inglehart’s protest to 
interrupt the thread of her remark. “ His con- 
gregation not only lack wealth and influence, but 
are blind to the need of placing a minister inde- 
pendent of the daily burden of living, that he 
may think and work well for the good of his 
charge. You can not have failed to observe this, 
Mr. Inglehart, and my interest in the good of the 
church, as well as a mother’s concern, has led 
me to hope that you would not refuse to exert a 
friendly influence in this matter.” 

Mrs. Rayton was more outspoken in her re- 
quest, perhaps, than she had intended. With the 
morbidness of an invalid, she had been dwell- 
ing a good deal, of late, upon the circumstances 
that would not permit of her seeking the benefit 
of some watering-place, as she had once been 
in the habit of doing, and her thoughts were 
already excited upon the subject by the speech 
between herself and her step-daughter. She had 
spoken without pausing to consider the inadvisa- 
bility of introducing the subject in the presence 
of her son. The look in his eyes and pained 
flush ought to have arrested her words ; but Mrs. 
Rayton was too self-absorbed in her thoughts 
and feelings to be sensitive in respect to the feel- 
ings of others. 

“You are speaking against my wishes and 
without authority, mother. My church is not a 
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mission-church, and because I am a minister it 
does not essentially follow that I am a beggar,” 
Mr. Wyeth said, in a low, stern voice. Then, 
conscious that he had spoken to his mother in 
anger, almost for the first time in his life, and 
conscious of being annoyed beyond the power of 
concealing it, he turned and left the room and 
the house, and walked with rapid step down the 
garden-path. 

His mother’s only feeling was one of irrita- 
tion. | 

“ Robert is morbidly sensitive. He encour- 
ages in himself an entirely false pride, and a 
feeling inconsistent with his ministerial position. 
I trust you will not take exceptions to his words, 
Mr. Inglehart,” she said, by way of apology. 

“ Most certainly not. But, while I appreciate 
your anxiety as a mother, Mrs. Rayton, I value 
your son’s friendship too highly to presume to 
interfere with his pecuniary affairs.” Inglehart 
spoke respectfully and kindly, but yet with a tone 
and manner that brought to Mrs. Rayton’s mind 
the first doubt concerning the propriety of her 
speech. 

Mr. Inglehart followed his friend from the 
room, but stopped on the porch, where Josie 
Rayton was standing. With her quick sensitive- 
ness, and a pride that was not altogether inde- 
pendent of her own special regard for their vis- 
itor, she had left the room with burning cheeks, 
and with tears in her eyes stood picking the con- 
volvulus-blossoms and tearing them into pieces. 

“T have a message for you, Miss Rayton—or 
rather, an invitation,’ Inglehart said, as he stopped 
near her. ‘ My sister wishes you to come to- 
morrow and spend the day with her. There are 
no guests at the house just at present, and a nice, 
cozy visit is the special inducement I’m instruct- 
ed to offer.” 

Josie turned to him with a quick smile. 
nature was one to change its mood easily. 

“T shall be glad to make your sister’s ac- 
quaintance,” she said. “I was out when she 
called upon us, and have only seen her at the 
two dinners, and was too afraid of all the people 
at the one, and too anxious about the pudding at 
the other, to remember much about anything 
else.” 

The speech was neither affectation nor sim- 
plicity, but a candid statement, with a sense of 
the humor in it. 

Ralph laughed appreciatively. It could be 
read in his eyes that this young lady was a good 
deal of a favorite with him. 

“You and my sister are destined to become 
good friends, I think,’ he said. “Florence is 
enthusiastic over you already, and I trust that 
Mr. Wyeth has instructed you to look with favor 
upon his friends.” 


Her 
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“ Robert is very ungallant. He is so absorbed 
in the greater importance of his masculine friends 
that he has little room for the consideration of 
ladies. He never talks about your sister to me,” 
Josie said, as she stooped to tie the sashes of the 
two little girls, who, with their dolls in their 
arms, had made their reappearance in readiness 
for their ride. 

Ralph Inglehart looked at her closely—there 
was an underlying tone that made him do so; 
but she glanced up at him, at the moment, with 
a smile, and a remark entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject. Josie Rayton’s face seldom held an expres- 
sion long enough to be read. 

He left her a moment after, and went to seek 
his friend. Robert Wyeth was standing, lean- 
ing upon the garden-gate, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground before him. He did not look 
up as Inglehart approached. 

Another man, perhaps, would have sought 
to save his friend’s feelings by ignoring what had 
occurred; but that was not Ralph Inglehart’s 
way. His nature was too genuine to admit of 
proscribed subjects. He laid his hand upon 
the other’s shoulder as he came and stood by 
him. 

“You do wrong to feel hurt about this, 
Wyeth. We know and understand each other 
too well to be sensitive in respect to each other. 
Your mother has but imbibed the common spirit 
of church management—in small places, at least 
—and the annoyance is peculiar to your posi- 
tion. I would as soon think of the propriety of 
interfering in your affairs as I would think of the 
propriety of teaching you the catechism.” 

Mr. Wyeth laughed—rather nervously. 

“I should hardly expect you to misunder- 
stand the nature of our friendship to that extent. 
But I had rather you would not mention this 
circumstance to your sister—or any one,” he 
added, speaking from the impulse of the thought 
that was in him, and pronouncing himself a fool 
the instant he had spoken. 

“Of course not. I hope you do not think 
I’m habitually in such dearth of conversational 
material as to repeat such a matter,” Inglehart 
replied ; but he scanned his friend’s face curi- 
ously. ‘“ The indistinguishables are eager to be 
off; are we to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany?” he asked, after a moment. 

“T shall have to be excused this morning. I 
have some matters to attend to that can not well 
be set aside. Take Josie and the children,” Mr. 
Wyeth replied, speaking for Josie as if she were 
a child with the others. 

“If you must refuse I shall be most happy 
to take your substitute, if your sister will consent 
to the arrangement. I beg your pardon—rela- 
tionship is confusing in this family. Doesn’t it 
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ever appear to you that you are going to marry 
your sister, Wyeth?” 

“No,” the other replied, gravely; “‘we have 
never regarded each other in that light. I was 
a man, and she no longer a child, when we first 
met. Her father and I were barely acquainted, 
nothing more. Our common interests and com- 
mon duties have indicated our marriage rather 
than an existing relationship.” 

“ Wyeth, you are not a man to marry a wife 
as a matter of expediency,” Inglehart said, with 
a look in his eyes that was seldom seen there. 

“You have no reason to apprehend such a 
thing, Ralph. I place a high estimation upon 
Josie’s character; I believe that it possesses the 
elements of true womanhood, and I believe I 
can do much to promote its growth and develop- 
ment. I look upon our marriage as my best 
means of securing her future good and happi- 
ness, and the future good and happiness of those 
mutually dependent upon us.” 

“Well, that sounds sufficient. I’m afraid I 
shall never be able to find so many good reasons 
for my matrimonial choice, when the time comes 
that I shall need them. They will all have to 
be comprehended under the generalized formula 
—‘I love her,’”’ was Inglehart’s comment, as they 
turned and walked toward the house. 

Josie’s day at Riverside proved a day of rare 
enjoyment. Hers was a nature to enjoy. Her 
quick perceptions, her easy adaptiveness, her 
habit of acting true to her own instincts, yield- 
ed to her the rare quality of nativeness to any 
surroundings. She could not-do as Florence 
Inglehart did, and she made no attempt, nor 
was in any manner troubled. There was an in- 
nate, intelligent independence to her character 
that estimated its own individuality at as high a 
value as Florence Inglehart could place upon her 
own. The one would as soon thought of imita- 
tion as the other, and would have found it as 
impossible. Each attracted and interested the 
other, and, as Ralph Inglehart predicted, they 
were destined to be good friends. 

Mr. Wyeth came after dinner to spend the 
evening, and with him seemed to come the per- © 
vading influence of a different mental atmos- 
phere. When he entered the parlor, the ladies, 
seated together upon the sofa, and Ralph, taking 
his comfort in a capacious easy-chair before 
them, were repeating experiences, and talking 
vivacious nonsense in highest merriment and 
abandonment; when conversation again became 
current it involved, as the somewhat remotely 
fetched topic, pre-Raphaelite art — suggested 
naturally enough, it was true, by a work on the 
subject that Mr. Wyeth had brought, according 
to promise, for Miss Inglehart’s perusal. 

Mr. Wyeth possessed no tinge of pedantry, 
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nor yet a mind exalted above the consideration 
of minor things, but he was little at home with 
the small talk and repartee that go to make up 
the bulk of drawing-room conversation. His 
mind worked regularly, and to the production 
of definite ideas ; he was silent when among peo- 
ple, or talked on a definite subject. 

Ralph, after getting himself into discredit by 
advancing certain opinions, strikingly peculiar to 
himself, upon the subject of art in general, with- 
drew from the room for the declared purpose of 
smoking a cigar. He returned to find the sub- 
ject carried into a discussion on the growth of 
ideas, his sister and friend oblivious in their ear-~ 
nestness, and Josie Rayton seated apart, her eyes 
fixed upon them, with an intent interest that the 
topic was hardly calculated to excite. 

With a disapproving glance at the absorbed 
couple, he went over and joined her. 

“TI suggest that we leave those two enthusi- 
asts to metaphysics, and betake ourselves to the 
more substantial element of moonshine,” was his 
proposition. “The evening is suited to the su- 
perlatives of the poets : suppose we run away to 
the river. Florence is too afraid of the water to 
appreciate my new boat to my satisfaction.” 

Josie looked up at him with a quick, pleased 
interest, calculated to dispel any present conclu- 
sion being formed in her mind, and accepted the 
invitation without hesitation. Two hours later, 
when Mr. Wyeth bethought himself that it was 
getting late, and went out on the veranda in 
search of the truants, he heard their voices, in 
Jaughter and lively talking, as they came up the 
pathway. 

“ You should have worn your shawl, child.— 
Josie is very thoughtless ; I can not trust her to 
your care, Ralph, unless you look after her bet- 
ter,” was his remark, as they joined him. Then, 
with a smile, he said to Florence, as they entered 
the room : 

“Josie and my little sisters find your brother 
a very entertaining companion. I am unfortu- 
nately deficient in his faculty of adaptiveness.”’ 

And, in his own mind, the circumstance was 
placed in precisely the same category as if it had 
been Maud and Madge that Ralph Inglehart had 
taken it upon himself to amuse. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Wyeth and Josie 
were walking home together, along the shadowy, 
hedge-lined roadway leading from Riverside to 
the village. It was a pleasant walk in the day- 
time, and pleasant at night when the moon was 
high to light it. Josie’s habit was, not to intrude 
remarks upon her companion’s thoughts, and 
they went some portion of the way in silence. 
When Mr. Wyeth came to speak, he disproved 
the charge of not talking to her of his friend’s 
sister. 


WYETH. 
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“Miss Inglehart played while you were out. 
I regretted your absence. You could not have 
understood the music, perhaps, but its influence 
would have done you good,” he said ; then added : 
“The companionship of such a person as Miss 
Inglehart is a rare opportunity for you, Josie ; 
you can hardly fail to be instructed and elevated 
by it.” 

Josie broke a branch from the hedge, and de- 
prived it of its leaves before she replied. 

“T like Mr. Inglehart’s sister—I think I love 
her; but I do not want to look upon her as an 
instructor. She is too superior and inapproach- 
able ; I should grow discouraged and jealous, if 
I tried to imitate her.” 

“ Jealousy is a narrowing feeling, my child,” 
Mr. Wyeth said, gravely but kindly. 

“T know it,” Josie replied, laconically, as she 
broke a second branch and picked its leaves 
slowly. 
“Tam afraid, Josie, that you find me a tire- 
some mentor, at times ; but you must remember 
that growth and development are incumbent up- 
on us as a duty, and essential to our best useful- 
ness and our best happiness,” Mr. Wyeth said, 
in his earnest, kindly way. 

Josie dropped the branch, and seemed to 
stand taller by his side. 

“TI do not question your judgment, Robert, 
and I am grateful for all that you have done and 
will do for me—so grateful, that I would coin 
every effort of my life into an act for your happi- 
ness; but you must not expect me to become as 
Florence Inglehart. Nature has different types 
for women, as she has different types for those 
superb calla lilies by the fountain and my laugh- 
ing pansies in the garden; and I do not despise 
my pansies because there are lilies at Riverside,” 
she said, speaking in a slow, quiet tone that was 
new and strange to her. 

Mr. Wyeth looked at her, but did not speak. 

“Have I offended you, Robert ?”’ 

“ Offended me? No, child, you have instruct- 
ed me, rather. Speak and act according to your 
best thoughts and impulses, and results will take 
care of themselves. I did wrong and unkindly 
to suggest a comparison between you and Miss 
Inglehart,” he replied, with a slight quiver in his 
tone, that always came if he suspected himself 
of hurting the feelings of another. And then, as 
if to make amends, he began to talk of home 
matters, and of those things wherein Josie had 
filled a place right well and nobly. 

Mr. Wyeth drew no more comparisons; he 
recognized the difference and accepted it, as he 
accepted every condition which destiny and duty, 
or his conception of duty, had shaped for him. 
He made no attempt to blind himself to the in- 
fluence that another woman was exerting over 
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him, nor to the fact that this influence had be- 
come the incentive to every new thought, plan, 
and action, that entered into his daily life. He 
exalted it, rather, to the highest worth and purity. 

“JT shall be a better, and possibly a greater, 
man for having known your sister,” he said to 
Inglehart, one day. “It is human nature to 
need human appreciation, and it is well for the 
individual who comes into contact with another 
who offers a higher standard.”’ 

He recognized no injustice to the woman he 
was to marry. Josie was not set aside. She 
was the embodiment of his highest duty and 
obligation, and grew in importance to him, as 


every obligation grew in importance to him, un- 


der the influence of this new motive. He studied 
harder, worked harder, and tried harder in all 
things, and, as was naturally to be expected, 
grew dissatisfied with himself and impatient of 
results. True to himself, he did not complain of 
the conditions that restricted his field of action, 
but complained of himself for not doing better 
work therein. 

It was not his nature to complain or to ask 
sympathy, and there was but one person in the 
world of whom he would have asked it. He 
spoke to Ralph Inglehart one day, walking a 
part of the way with him in the twilight, for the 
sake of speaking. 

“Ralph, does it never occur to you that I 
have mistaken my vocation ?”’ 

“Well—no. Excepting that you put all of 
your vitality into your sermons and save little for 
your personal use,” the other said, smiling at the 
serious tone of the question. 

“There is the trouble, Ralph; my sermons 
and the few special duties commonly set off to 
ministers, comprise the sum and substance of 
my whole work. I can preach to people, but I 
can not lead them. Society is lethargic, selfish, 
and clannish, and lethargic, selfish, and clannish 
it remains. I can point neither to influence nor 
results.” 

“You expect to accomplish too much, for one 
thing, Wyeth; for another, you depend too. much 
upon the force of abstract teaching. Motive, 
example, and emulation enter largely into these 
things. A man must become, in a certain sense, 
a social as well as a moral leader, to attain the 
end that lies in your view.” 

“That may be. But you know how I am 
situated, Ralph. I feel at disadvantage with 
people.” 

“The disadvantage lies in your own sensi- 
tiveness, pride, and egotism, not in the situation.” 

“‘T own to everything but the egotism. But 
it is not criticism that I want to-night, Ralph. I 
seldom ask human advice or sympathy, but I feel 
the need of it now ; and you are the only person 


“Josie shall never know it.” 
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to whom’ I care to come. Your sympathy I 
know I have without the asking, but, in the way 
of advice, can’t you suggest something spe- 
cific 2” 

“ Ask my sister to marry you.” 

Robert Wyeth stopped so short in his walk 
that Inglehart stopped to look at him, and met a 
face white in the twilight, and a pair of burning 
eyes. 

“ Why, man, what is there so terrible about 
it?” Ralph asked, half laughing, and a good 
deal disconcerted. 

“You have no right to say that to me, Ralph,” 
Mr. Wyeth said, in a low, stern voice, still stand- 
ing. 
“Why have I not?” Ralph asked, quietly, 
stepping from the path and leaning an arm upon 
the fence, as his friend showed no disposition to 
walk farther with him. 

“Your sister and I occupy different spheres 
of existence. I have felt that I would devote 
the best efforts of my life to gaining her appre- 
ciation, but I have never held the shadow of 
such a thought.” 

« «Spheres of existence’ !—Rubbish! whatev- 
er you may mean. Listen to me, Wyeth. I know 
that you are high-strung, transcendental, dyspep- 
tic—or whatever it may be—and I know that 
pride is the dominant, all-besetting weakness of 
your nature ; and I know, also, that when a man 
has wrought himself up to meet a life af sacri- 
fice it is hard to cut the tension; but you are 
not the man, Wyeth, to be governed by these 
things. My sister comes as near being your 
ideal woman as any person you will ever be like- 
ly to find, and you are the chief among men 
created, in her eyes—you have my word for that 
as a friend and gentleman. You are my choice © 
as a brother-in-law, and our mother has spoken 
of you with favor. You have heard my best ad- 
vice: I shall expect you to follow it.” 

“You seem strangely to have forgotten one 
thing, Ralph. I shall marry Josie Rayton next 
Christmas,” Mr. Wyeth said, crushing the flower 
he had plucked as he was crushing the tempta- 
tion rising up within him. 

“T object to your marrying Josie Rayton.” 

“ Upon what grounds ?” 

“Upon the grounds that you love another 
woman, for one thing.” 

“Tf it is love, God knows I am not guilty. 


“Josie does know it. Do you think, Robert 
Wyeth, that you are the only person born to the 
power of vision—or that others are equally 
blind with yourself?” 

Mr. Wyeth stood, for a moment, silent. 

“Then I am more wicked than I ever sup- 
posed I should be. I will make my kindness to 
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Josie my expiation. I will be a good husband to 
her,” he said, with quivering earnestness. 

“Robert Wyeth, you will not. You could 
not have done it, had you never seen my sister. 
Josie would have married you and devoted her 
life to you so long as she believed it was for 
your happiness, but she will not marry you now, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“She shall know that it is still for my happi- 
ness. Say no more, Ralph. I appreciate your 
friendship and interest in me, but you can not 
lead me away from duty,” was said, in a low, 
firm voice. 

“You have not listened to my second objec- 
tion, Wyeth,” Inglehart said, quietly. 

a Welle 

“T shall ask Josie Rayton to marry me next 
Christmas.” 

Mr. Wyeth looked at him for a moment 
steadily. 

“To save me Ralph ?”’ 
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“No, sir. Because I love her; because she 
is good enough for me without growth or devel- 
opment; and because she loves me—not with 
the sisterly affection, gratitude, and reverence 
that she gives to you, but with the all-excusing 
love that a wife gives to a husband. I know it 
looks badly to appropriate the afhanced wife of 
one’s best friend, and I would not do it without 
speaking to you about it; but I have spoken, 
Wyeth, and I give, in her place, as good a sister 
as a man ever had, and the woman who loves 
you, and whom you love. Shall we shake hands, 
and bid each other God-speed ?” 

Ralph Inglehart was right. Pride was the 
all-dominant element of Robert Wyeth’s nature. 
He stood, for one moment, with his eyes fixed 
upon the eastern gloaming, struggling against it 
fiercely ; the next he turned and extended his 
hand. 

“God bless you, Ralph !”’ 

“ God bless you, my brother!” 


E. A. REVORG. 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


HE present position of Madame de Staél is 
by no means what it was a generation 
ago, and it is not likely that her fame will escape 
that slow process of obscuration by which time 
quenches so many stars ; yet for upward of three 
quarters of a century she has been accepted as 
the greatest of literary women, and in her own 
lifetime she was regarded with a sort of idolatry. 
The foremost writers of France, Germany, and 
England were among the warmest of her friends, 
and there was no one of them who would not 
have been proud to link his name with hers in 
the memory of posterity; while the period in 
which she lived and in which she played a sig- 
nificant and conspicuous part was one of the 
most interesting in the annals of mankind. In 
view of these facts, it is in the highest degree 
surprising that no real biography of this extraor- 
dinary woman has ever been written; and still 
more surprising, perhaps, that the first serious 
attempt at it has been made by an American.* 
We speak of Dr. Stevens’s work as an at- 
tempt rather than an achievement, because, 
though vastly superior to anything that has pre- 
ceded it, it is not the sort of record that we 
should expect after the lapse of a generation, 


* Madame de Staé]. A Study of her Life and Times: 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By Abel 
Stevens, LL. D. In two volumes, with Portraits. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


when time has already settled many things that 
might well seem doubtful to a contemporary, and 
when the public looks for temperateness of judg- 
ment as well as for thoroughness of treatment. 
Dr. Stevens’s idea of the function of a biographer 
is very simple. Wherever any one has said or 
written anything in praise or excuse of Madame 
de Staél, or in denunciation of her critics, he 
carefully marks it for citation ; and his only fur- 
ther interest in the passage, when he comes to 
incorporate it with his narrative, is to refute any 
expressed or implied strictures that it may con- 
tain upon her character or work. Not even those 
who were exposed to the full battery of her fas- 
cinations were quite so completely enthralled as 
this fost-mortem admirer: and in the hasty 
communications of mutual friends we find great- 
er sanity and reserve of judgment than in the 
matured opinions of one whose circumstances 
would seem to have freed him from the shackles 
of illusion. We tire at length of the vociferous 
chorus of adulation, and the mistake of such 
demands as Dr. Stevens makes upon us is that 
they defeat their own object. The mind of the 
reader, repelled by the magnitude of the pro- 
posed exactions, refuses even the penny of trib- 
ute that is justly due. 

In spite of the defect of his point of view, 
however, the public is indebted to Dr. Stevens 
for a very readable and instructive work, and for 
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such a sifting of materials as will greatly sim- 
plify the task of any future biographer or critic. 
It is much more than a mere life of Madame de 
Staél or survey of her writings. Aside from the 
strictly biographical facts, it is interesting for its 
copious personal details about the numerous ce- 
lebrities that thronged Madame de Staél’s salon 
both in Paris and at Coppet. It is a picture of 
the times in which she lived, with her figure 
placed, as it should be, in the foreground ; and it 
may be said that, on the whole, few pictures of 
that stormy and yet brilliant period are more 
vivid and impressive. Madame de Staél was a 
“queen of society,” as well as the most success- 
ful author of her time, and she was involved 
more or less in all the political turmoils of the 
epoch; and it required no little skill to do justice 
to the period without dwarfing the individual 
actor. Here Dr. Stevens’s attitude of adoration 
was perhaps an advantage—he regards Madame 
de Staél as a not less noteworthy phenomenon 
than the French Revolution itself. 

This “ greatest woman yet produced by Eu- 
rope’ was born at Paris on the 22d of April, 
1766, and her parents were worthy of such off- 
spring. Her father, M. Necker, a native of Ge- 
neva, was the ablest financier of his time, and 
might have saved the French monarchy but for 
the infatuated hostility of the Court to anything 
like reform until it was thrust upon them by the 
relentless hand of revolution. Her mother, also 
of Swiss nativity, is known to us as she whom 
Gibbon sighed for as a lover but relinquished as 
a son, and as one of the most cultivated women 
of a period when women fairly contested with 
men the palm of intellectual supremacy. At the 
time of the birth of Anne Louise Germaine 
Necker (afterward Baronne de Staél-Holstein), 
her father had about completed the acquisition of 
his vast private fortune, and was devoting him- 
self to those general financial inquiries which 
speedily brought upon him the responsibilities of 
public station. ‘ His accomplished wife,’ says 
Dr. Stevens, “ shared his ambition, for she could 
appreciate his competence for its highest aims. 
Soon after their marriage she opened her house 
for the reception of the leaders of opinion and 
society in the capital, proud to have her husband 
known and tested among them. She became 
the presiding genius of one of the most influen- 
tial salons at a period when the Parisian salon 
was still a center of power, social, political, and 
literary—when Madame Geoffrin’s circle shone 


as a constellation of the highest intellects of the. 


metropolis ; when the Marquise du Deffand was 
reigning, imperially, in her parties on the Rue 
Saint-Dominique ; and Mademoiselle de Lespi- 
nasse had just revolted from the tyranny of the 
blind old marquise, and had set up her rival sa- 
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fon, under the auspices of D’Alembert, drawing 
with her, by the fascination of her versatile ac- 
complishments and her sapphic enthusiasm, the 
savants and lttérateurs of the city. The com- 
pany of Madame Necker’s mansion soon in- 
cluded many of the most noted writers of the 
day—Buffon, Marmontel, Saint-Lambert, Tho- 
mas, Duclos, Diderot, La Harpe, D’Alembert, 
Grimm, Raynal, Delille, Morellet, Gibbon, Hume, 
not to name a host of marshals, dukes, mar- 
quises, and counts. Madame du Deffand her- 
self frequented the sa/om of her new rival, and 
has left many allusions to it in her letters to 
Walpole. . . . It was in such times, amid the 
intellectual provocations and moral perils of the 
salon life of Paris, and the alarming presages of 
the Revolution, that Madame de Staél spent her 
girlhood and received her education. ‘She was,’ 
as Sainte-Beuve says, ‘a daughter of the Revo- 
lution.’ It made her heroic in character, and 
left her liberal in her political opinions, and un- 
changed in her moral convictions.” 

One of the most interesting chapters of Dr. 
Stevens’s book is that in which he describes the 
childhood and education of Mademoiselle Necker. 
She was never sent to school, but was trained 
under the eye and in accordance with the ideas 
of her mother, whose former experience as a 
teacher in Switzerland had given her especial 
qualifications for such a task. Madame Necker 
early perceived the extraordinary mental capacity 
of her daughter, but she could not so readily 
appreciate those anomalous sensibilities which 
distinguished her from other children; and she 
set herself to work, not merely to subdue but 
to extinguish them, as dangerous indications. 
Rejecting Rousseau’s educational system as ma- 
terialistic, she “ believed it necessary,” says Ma- 
dame Necker de Saussure, ‘“‘to fill the young 
head with a great quantity of ideas, persuaded 
that the intellect becomes indolent without this 
labor of the memory”; and adopted that “ cram- 
ming system” which is perhaps least adapted 
for a child of strong native originality of mind. 
Says Dr. Stevens : 


‘* Madame Necker’s rigor oppressed her daugh- 
ter. Her daily, her hourly life was under rule, her 
sports were restrained, her attitudes regulated, her 
studies severely mechanical. But her ardent nature 
was ever spontaneously breaking away from this 
bondage, so foreign to its instincts. She was full 
of gayety, of abandon, of frankness, of affectionate 
impulses, of the love of dramatic effects—not to say 
dramatic tricks. Marmontel says that ‘she was at 
times an amiable little mischief-maker.’ Bonstetten, 
in later years her admiring correspondent, says that, 
as he was walking alone in Necker’s garden, he was 
rudely struck from behind a tree with a switch ; 
turning to resent the blow, he saw the child, then 
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five or six years old, gleefully wielding the stick. 
‘Mamma,’ she exclaimed, ‘ wishes me to learn to use 
my left hand, and you see I am trying to do so.’ 
‘She stood in great awe of her mother,’ writes Si- 
mond, the traveler, who knew her from her infancy, 
“but was exceedingly familiar with and extravagantly 
fond of her father. Madame Necker had no sooner 
left the room, one day, after dinner, than the young 
girl, till then timidly decorous, suddenly seized her 
napkin, and threw it across the table at the head of 
her father, and then, flying round to him, hung upon 
his neck, suffocating all his reproofs by her kisses.’ 
This was nature, rude yet rudely beautiful. Bon- 
stetten tells the story with some variations. <Ac- 


cording to him, she fairly drew Necker into a dance: 


around the table, and was arrested only by sounds 
of the returning steps of her mother, when they re- 
sumed their seats at the board with the utmost so- 
briety.” 


These freaks would seem to indicate that the 
native propensities of childhood had triumphed 
over the rigid discipline to which she was sub- 
jected; but one who knew her well in later life 
tells us that she could remember but one trait 
which bears the character of childhood, and even 
this showed the dawn of intellect. “She amused 
herself by making paper kings and queens, and 
setting them to act scenes of an improvised 
tragedy. When this entertainment was pro- 
hibited by her scrupulous mother, she would 
conceal herself in order to enjoy it.” Quoting 
again from Dr. Stevens’s narrative : 


“In her tenth year she was exceedingly attrac- 
tive. Her natural gayety was extreme, though at 
times touched by that poetic melancholy which ever 
after tinged her soul. Her manners, especially when 
relieved of the restraints of her mother’s presence, 
were the simple outbursts of her natural sensibilities 
and frankness. She was fascinating to many of the 
thinkers who frequented her mother’s salon and 
could foresee the luxuriant genius and beauty with 
which her nature was already unfolding. The Abbé 
Raynal, the ‘Historian of the Indies,’ holding her 
little hand in both of his, would prolong her conver- 
sation with wondering interest. Her impromptu 
remarks already flashed with somewhat of the light 
with which her conversation, in later years, illu- 
minated the best circles of Paris, Coppet, Weimar, 
Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London.” 


A further glimpse of this interesting period 
is afforded us by Mademoiselle Huber, who was 
long a member of the Necker household, and 
who thus describes her first meeting with the 
brilliant young girl : 


‘‘We did not play as children; she immediately 
asked what were my lessons? If I knew any foreign 
languages? If I ever went to the theatre? When 
I replied that I had been there three or four times, 
she broke forth in exclamations of delight, and prom- 
ised me that we should frequently go there together, 
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adding that, on our return, it would be necessary to 
write out the subjects of the pieces, especially those 
parts which had most interested us ; that this was her 
habit. ‘And then,’ she exclaimed, ‘we shall write 
every morning.’ We entered the salon ,; by the side 
of the arm-chair of Madame Necker was a little 
wooden seat, where she had to sit, obliged to hold 
herself erect, without support. Scarcely had she 
taken her place when three or four venerable per- 
sonages approached her, speaking to her with the 
kindliest interest. One of them, who wore a small 
round peruke, detained her in a long conversation, 
talking with her as to a person of twenty-five years, 
This was the Abbé Raynal; the others were, Mar- 
montel, Thomas, the Marquis of Pesay, and Baron 
Grimm. We were called to the table; it was a 
wonder to see how she listened there. She spoke 
not a word, but seemed to share in all the discus- 
sions by the vivid and varying expression of her 
features. Her eyes followed the looks and move- 
ments of each speaker. You could see that she 
anticipated his ideas. All topics were familiar to 
her, even those of politics, which were already among 
the chief subjects of interest in the Parisian salons. 
After dinner many more guests arrived. Each, in 
approaching Madame Necker, had something to say 
to her daughter—a compliment or a pleasantry. She 
always responded, not only with ease, but with grace. 
Some would entertain themselves in trying to em- 
barrass her, or to excite the young imagination which 
already displayed so much brilliancy. ‘The men who 
were most distinguished by their talents were those 
who hovered most about her, prompting her conver- 
sation. They inquired about the books she was 
reading, reported new ones to her, and inspired her 
love of study by discussing with her what she knew 
and what she did not know.” 


The first symptoms of literary talent exhibited 
by the young genius were in the composition of 
those portraits, characters, and éloges which 
were a sort of social literary recreation of the 
day; and her dramatic tastes were indulged by 
amateur or “domestic theatricals,’ which re- 
mained with her a life-long passion. In her 
twelfth year she produced a drama of her own, 
which was acted by herself and her young com- 
panions in the drawing-room at St. Ouen, and 
which Grimm declared to be superior to many 
that were actually exhibited upon the stage at 
the time. At fifteen years of age her faculties 
showed the maturity usual with cultivated minds 
at twenty-five ; and in 1781, when her father was 
compelled by court intrigues to retire from office, 
she wrote him an anonymous letter of such re- 
markable ability that he detected its authorship 
by its talent. 

Such “mental excesses,’’ however, were not 
indulged without incurring the natural penalty ; 
and not only was her health seriously impaired, 
but “her sensibilities began to suffer by this un- 
intermitted tension of her intellect, and we may 
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trace to this period that poignant sensitiveness to 
the miseries of human life, that ever-recurring 
strain of sadness, which characterize nearly all 
her writings, and which, in spite of wealth, fame, 
talent, travel, ‘troops of friends,’ and a career 
splendidly successful in most respects, rendered 
her life a continuous scene of restlessness, if not of 
melancholy, and led her to say, on her death-bed, 
that but one of the capabilities of her nature had 
been developed to its utmost—the capability of 
suffering.” Her faculties, of mind as well as 
body, began to yield under the excessive stimu- 
lation to which she was subjected; but, fortu- 
nately, the great physician Tronchin was con- 
sulted in time, and he prescribed life in the open 
air, and ordered the immediate and total suspen- 
sion of all serious studies. Under this regimen, 
her naturally vigorous constitution speedily reas- 
serted itself, “ her native vivacity burst into full 
liberty”; roaming the woods from morning till 
night, her remarkable faculty of picturesque de- 
scription was fed and developed, “and her im- 
agination, so splendid in its later disciplined power, 
and one of the richest charms of her works, now 
flowered healthfully amid natural scenes.” 

The cure was perfected, and her emancipa- 
tion rendered complete, by a season of travel 
which M. Necker, released from the cares of 
office, entered upon in 1784, and which gave his 
daughter her first glimpse of that Switzerland 
which was thereafter a sort of native country to 
her. Returning to Paris in 1785, after a tour 
through southern France, Mademoiselle Necker 
began to turn her attention more seriously to 
literature, and in 1786 she completed a drama in 
verse, in three acts, entitled “Sophia, or Secret 
Sentiments.” The next year she attempted a 
more ambitious flight, and composed her tragedy 
of ‘‘ Jane Grey,” in the customary five acts, a few 
copies of which were printed, three years later, 
for private distribution. Before she was twenty 
she had also written three tales; and, in her 
twenty-third year, she wrote a “ Eulogy on M. 
de Guibert,” which was regarded as a conclusive 
evidence of her genius for literature. 

The early womanhood of such a character 
must necessarily possess a peculiar attraction, 
and Dr. Stevens lingers over it in a chapter which 
he has evidently written com amore. Of her per- 
sonal appearance he says : 


“In her eighteenth year she is described as ‘so 
mature a woman that they could justly pronounce 
her to be one of the most luminous spirits of the 
times; she eclipsed all who came near her, and 
seemed rightfully the mistress of the house.’ The 
same authority, speaking of her appearance in her 
twentieth year, says: ‘Her figure was admirable ; 
her shoulders, her bust, her arms and hands, were 
of rare beauty ; she had in her mien and her feat- 
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ures all that poetry of soul which she afterward 
displayed in her writings. Without being beautiful, 
she was already the model after which Gerard paint- 
ed his Corinne twenty years later, having the same 
richness of form and health, the same purity of lines 
—those contours, powerfully rounded, which express 
a poetic organization.’ Young as she was (in 1788), 
‘she had a very powerful fascination, felt by all who 
approached her.’ Her cousin says that she was 
graceful in all her movements; her countenance, 
without entirely satisfying the eye at first, attracted 
it, and then retained it, by a rare charm, for it quick- 
ly displayed a sort of ideal or intellectual beauty. 
No one feature was salient enough to determine, in 
advance, her character or mood, except her eyes, 
which were truly magnificent; but her varying 
thoughts painted themselves in ever-varying expres- 
sion on her face. It had, therefore, no one perma- 
nent expression ; her physiognomy was, so to speak, 
created by the emotion of the moment. In repose, 
her eyelids had something like languor, but a flash 
of thought would illuminate her glances with a sud- 
den fire, a sort of lightning forerunning her words. 
There was, however, no unquiet mobility about her 
features ; a kind of exterior indolence characterized 
her ; but her vigorous frame, her firm and well-ad- 
justed attitudes, added to the great force and singu- 
lar directness of her discourse. There was, mean- 
while, something dramatic in her bearing ; and even 
her toilet, though exempt from all exaggerations, 
gave an idea of the picturesque more than of the 
mode or fashion. 

“‘ Some of those negligent caprices, or eccentrici- 
ties, usually attributed to persons of genius, were re- 
ported of her about this period. It is said that, at 
her presentation at court, the courtiers, who were 
familiar with her reputation, amused themselves over 
a fault in her ‘courtesy and a slight derangement of 
her robe’; and, in a visit a few days later, to the 
Duchesse de Polignac, a confidant of the Queen, 
‘she forgot her bonnet, leaving it in the carriage.’ 
The feminine gentlemen and masculine ladies of the 
court, envious of her rising fame, found occasion for 
self-complacent criticism, for rebuke and sarcasm, in 
such barbarous defects. She herself repeated these 
reports to her friends with equal self-complacency.” 


Throughout her life, her liking for conversa- 
tion was one of her most characteristic traits, 
and her preéminence in it was quite as marked 
as in literature : 


‘‘ Society, conversation, were a necessity of her 
nature ; she needed distraction, for a certain pen- 
siveness, not to say melancholy, hung continually 
about her ; it was mitigated by years, but was never 
totally dispelled. It was a powerful element of her 
genius, and gave rich poetic coloring to her writings. 
She usually retired from company, in which she had 
conversed much, with sensible relief. ‘ This relief,’ 
says her cousin, ‘was necessary to her very being. 
The conservative instinct of her talents repelled 
dullness or depression. Perhaps her constitution, 
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more sensitive than was supposed, required the stim- 


ulus of diversion ; for a sort of terror seized her at 
the thought of the stagnation of existence. In her 
youth she could not endure solitude ; and the mel- 
ancholy impressions, which are painted with so much 
beauty in her works, were with her formidable reali- 
ties. It was only very late in life, when she was 
able to hold in abeyance the phantoms created by 
her imagination, that she could, according to her 
own expression, ‘live in society with nature’; con- 
sequently ez, which in society or elsewhere is a 
solitude in which one has not even his normal self 
for company, was extremely dreaded by her. It 
sufficed not that her associates were intellectual, they 
must be animated. She could not be content if they 
spoke without interest. ‘ How can they expect me 
to listen,’ she said, ‘if they do not themselves the 
honor to listen to themselves?’ She could endure 
better certain defects of character or manner, than 
heartlessness, or a lack of interest in the speaker. 
She said, one day, of an egotist, ‘He speaks indeed 
only of himself, but this does not oppress me, for I 
_am sure that he is at least interested in what he says.’ 
She delighted in humor, though there is hardly a 
trace of it in her own writings, except one or two of 
her domestic dramas. She showed a sort of tender- 
ness, a lively gratitude, for those who cheered her by 
their conversation. <A 402 mot, a comic story, a bril- 
liant epigram, charmed her. Piquancy, originality, 
imagination—these pleased her above all else ; they 
gave spring to her mind, wings to her genius. A 
single marked trait or talent was more valued by her 
than any combination of mediocre qualities, however 
numerous. 

“Talent in others always prompted her own. 
She was never dispirited in conversation by the bril- 
liancy of competitors ; but, with a simple candor, a 
charming adandon, she gave herself up to the inspi- 
ration of their powers, and shone the brighter for 
the combination of their light with hers. This sim- 
plicity, this utter frankness, was an infinite charm ; 
never has the etymological significance of the word 
sincerity had a finer exemplification. Hence her 
self-reliance never appeared like egotism; it was 
perfect, and yet apparently without self-conscious- 
ness, like that of the ascending lark, which doubts 
not its power of wing because it thinks not of it, 
She had no reason to fear rivals in conversation ; her 
superiority there was supreme. ‘ This illustrious 
woman,’ says a good authority, ‘ personified the elo- 
quence of conversation in the country where that 
brilliant gift was the most fully appreciated.’ ” 

Of course, in a country like France, the mar- 
riage of one of the richest heiresses of Europe, 
the daughter of a minister of state, was a mat- 
ter of some consequence and no little difficulty. 
The difficulty in Mademoiselle Necker’s case was 
increased by her mother’s determination that she 
should not marry a Roman Catholic, and by her 
own determination not to marry any one who 
would separate her from her parents, to whom 
she was passionately attached. The difficulties 
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were compromised at last by their acceptance of 
Eric Magnus, Baron de Staél-Holstein, a Swede 
and a Protestant, a favorite at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, a man of polished manners and of good 
official prospects. The alliance was not a pre- 
cipitate one: the negotiations for it extended 
through several years. Through the personal 
intervention of Queen Marie Antoinette, the King 
of Sweden was induced to appoint Staél am- 
bassador at the Court of France, and to guaran- 
tee the position to him for twelve years, with a 
pension of twenty-five thousand livres per annum 
in case, “ by circumstances unforeseen, M. de 
Staél should lose his ambassadorship.” The 
marriage took place on the 14th of January, 
1786, Staél being in his thirty-seventh and his 
bride in her twentieth year. It appears to have 
been purely an affair of the convenances, with no 
pretension to love on either ‘side; and, as the 
Baron scarcely figures at all in any record of 
Madame de Staél’s life, we may close our account 
with him here. After living with him until about 
1799, during which time three children were born, 
she separated herself from him “ in order to save 
the fortune of her children,” and in 1802 he died, 
while she was conveying him to Coppet to nurse 
him in his illness. 

Under the auspices of the new ambassadress 
the salon of the Swedish legation became the 
most brilliant of all the diplomatic salons of 
Paris, and the relations of Madame de Staél with 
the court were of the most intimate and cordial 
character. In 1788 her “ Letters on the Writings 
and Character of Rousseau” were printed for 
private circulation, and in the following year 
were published to the world, achieving a success 
that seemed to settle the fact of her vocation to 
literature. This vocation she was prepared to 
enter upon with eagerness, but the opening 
scenes of that great catastrophe, the French 
Revolution, were now at hand, and she took a 
peculiar interest in them because of the promi- 
nent part played by her father, M. Necker. His 
dismissal ‘“ overwhelmed her with agitation and 
dismay,” and his triumphant return, when the 
King discovered that he could not get along with- 
out him, was described by herself long afterward 
as the most vivid impression of her life. His 
final retirement, after failing in his attempt to 
stem the torrent of revolution, left her with no 
desire but to escape from Paris and accompany 
him to his retreat at Coppet. 

Dr. Stevens’s pictures of the revolutionary 
period are remarkably vivid, and are painted 
from a point of view at once novel and sugges- 
tive; but we have not time to pause over them. 
Madame de Staél entered with considerable ar- 
dor into the popular aspirations for liberty, and 
ever afterward declared herself a republican ; 
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but as the Terror approached, she, like every one 
else who had had the misfortune to achieve emi- 
nence, was compelled to seek safety in flight. 
Her position as ambassadress would have pro- 
tected her, but she had made such heroic efforts 
to shield and rescue her friends that she had 
become “suspect,” and finally, in attempting to 
leave Paris, very nearly lost her life. ‘She es- 
caped,” says Dr. Stevens, “out of the very vor- 
tex of the revolution”; and few even among 
those who weathered the storms of that fright- 
ful period had a narrower or more fortunate 
escape. 

Peacefully sheltered in the chateau at Coppet, 
Madame de Staél became the “priestess of its 
abundant hospitalities,” and watched from afar 
the tempest of revolution that was sweeping over 
France, anxious only to mitigate its horrors, so 
far as lay in her: power. From Lacretelle, the 
historian, Dr. Stevens quotes the following fine 
tribute : 


‘*While blood flowed in torrents in Paris and 
other cities, who dared to gather and conceal for 
long periods the innumerable proscribed persons of 
the roth of August, and associated themselves with 
their fate?—-Never is woman more beautiful than 
when she accomplishes a good and great action. 
Behold Madame de Staél watching, from the roth 
of August even to the days of September, over the 
illustrious men, conquered on the 1oth—Narbonne, 
Montmorency, Jaucourt, and many others. Both 
her genius and her fortune are consecrated to friend- 
ship and pity. Even in the chateau at Coppet, 
crowded by the friends whom she has saved, she 
watches still over those who remain in the gulf. 
She knows certain asylums for them, and sends 
guides to lead them across France, through the con- 
tinuous lines of the revolutionary committees. She, 
who had elevated herself to an intellectual height 
known to few men, studied now but one art—that of 
achieving, against crime, the most noble and most 
salutary of contraband acts. Coppet becomes a com- 
mon asylum for é#igrés, voluntary and involuntary. 
Neither she nor her father cares for opinions in the 
presence of misfortune. Ah! history is not large 
enough for the full commemoration of such hospi- 
table devotion.” 


Early in 1793 Madame de Staél made a visit 
to England, and, taking an elegant house called 
Juniper Hall, at Mickleham, Surrey, gathered 
around her a congenial circle of friends from 
among the refugees who had fled from the Ter- 
ror, including Talleyrand, Montmorency, Nar- 
bonne, Lally-Tollendal, the Duke de Guignes, 
the Princesse de Poix, and others. They formed 
a circle distinguished by culture as well as social 
rank, and contrived to alleviate their exile, by 
dramatic readings and other literary entertain- 
ments, by their brilliant conversations, by rides 
amid the scenery of the vicinity, and by visits to 
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and from the neighboring gentry. One of the 
most interesting passages in Dr. Stevens’s book 
refers to this episode in his heroine’s life: 


‘* Madame de Staél is the cynosure of these coz- 
versaztont. If Talleyrand excels all in bonus mots 
and epigrams, she dazzles all by the splendid variety 
and happy pertinence of her ideas, the richness of 
her style, and the generous enthusiasm of her senti- 
ments. At one time she thrills the company by her 
passionate recitation of a tragedy; at another she 
entertains them, and particularly commands the ap- 
plause of Talleyrand, by reading the first chapter of 
her work on the ‘Influence of the Passions on the 
Happiness of Individuals and of Nations,’ one of 
her most elaborate productions, to which she now 
devoted occasional hours, but which was not pub- 
lished till 1796. ‘She read,’ writes Mrs. Phillips, 
‘the noble tragedy of ‘“ Tancréde,” till she blinded 
us all around. She is the most charming person, to 
use her own phrase, that never I saw.’ Though 
usually a very effective reader, she could not escape 
occasional criticism from Talleyrand. ‘ Madame de 
Staél was very gay and Talleyrand very comic this 
evening ; he criticised, among other things, her read- 
ing of prose, with great sang-froid. ‘‘ You read prose 
very badly,” he said ; ‘“‘ you have a sing-song tone in 
reading—a cadence, and also a monotony which is 
not good at all; one always believes that you are 
reading verse, and that has a very bad effect.” They 
talked over a number of their friends and acquaint- 
ances with the utmost unreserve, and sometimes with 
the most comic humor imaginable—Lally, Lafayette, 
the Princesse d’Henin, the Princesse de Poix, and 
Guibert, who was, Madame de Staél told me, pas- 
sionately in love with her before she married—and 
innumerable others.’ D’Arblay employs his leisure 
in copying, for her, her essay on the passions. Lally 
reads to them his own tragedy on the ‘ Death of 
Strafford’; but the company, though they have come 
from actual scenes the most tragic in the history of 
the world, are not predisposed to melancholy senti- 
mentality ; they amuse themselves at the contrast 
between the lachrymose style of the drama and the 
violent gesticulation and Falstaffan corpulence of its 
author. French gayety predominates in their circle. 
Poverty itself can not damp their national vivacity. 

“They are compelled to economize; most of 
them have lost their all in the wreck of their coun- 
try ; and those who, like Narbonne and Madame de 
Staél, retain ample resources, are embarrassed by 
the difficulties which attend the remittance of their 
funds. The few that have any means share them 
with the many who have none. They are content 
with one small carriage, which they have bought for 
their drives in the beautiful scenery of Surrey. It 
can hold but two persons. Telleyrand and Nar- 
bonne gayly take their turns to ride behind as foot- 
men; and, breaking the glass from the back of the 
vehicle, keep up the liveliest conversation with its 
inmates. Madame de Staél assures us that she never 
heard more brilliant talk than in these gay excur- 
sions. Penury had become honorable among the 
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émigrés, not only at Mickleham, but in all their 
English resorts ; for many of them who had been in 
the highest social positions of France were its vic- 
tims abroad. Dutens, who, by his long connection 
with the diplomatic service of England, was more an 
Englishman than a Frenchman, witnessed their ex- 
emplary sufferings with admiration. ‘They were 
not ashamed,’ he says, ‘ to be poor, though they had 
to do their utmost to save themselves from want. I 
saw women of the highest condition and greatest 
name submit to their necessary work, and gentle- 
men devote themselves to various labors, and never 
thereby lose the elevation of their sentiments.’ ” 


In the summer of 1793, Madame de Staél re- 
turned to Coppet, in time to close the eyes of 
her dying mother, and then proceeded to Paris. 
After the fall of Robespierre, in spite of the 
agitations that continued to be rife there, the 
metropolis had irresistible attractions for her; 
and, her husband having been reinstated in his 
official position, he could guarantee her safety. 
The reopening of her sa/oz was a restoration of 
the best ante-revolutionary society; one of the 
highest authorities says that “she reappeared in 
France and founded there anew the spirit of 
society.’ With characteristic magnanimity, her 
earliest efforts were directed to securing the re- 
moval of proscriptions from her emigrant friends, 
and among others Talleyrand, then in America, 
owed his recall to her. So zealous and success- 
ful were her solicitations in this regard that at 
length a “man of the people” denounced her 
from the tribune; she was accused of sympathy 
with conspirators, and had to seek safety in 
flight and temporary concealment. ‘“ While de- 
voting herself,” says Dr. Stevens, “to beneficent 
and hazardous services for her friends in Paris, 
two important tasks occupied her leisure: one 
was the education of her son, the other the com- 
position of her work on ‘The Influence of the 
Passions.’” ‘This treatise, prompted by the ter- 
rors of the Revolution, appeared in 1796, and, 
though now forgotten, was at the time considered 
a remarkable production to have come from the 
pen of a woman. 

In Dr. Stevens’s work, as well as in all other 
biographies of Madame de Staél, much attention 
is given to her relations to Napoleon, whom she 
began by admiring, and ended by defying. It is 
customary to represent her as a heroine anda 
martyr, the victim of a ruthless oppressor, and 
the solitary witness for liberty in a prostrate and 
humbled Europe; and from Dr. Stevens one 
would get the impression that, amid the cares of 
empire and the tragedy of battle, Napoleon de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time and in- 
genuity to alternately conciliating and persecuting 
this “ helpless” and “ anguished”” woman. Now, 
there is something noble, no doubt, in the refusal 


of Madame de Staél to join the throng engaged 
in offering incense at the conqueror’s shrine, and 
something at once touching and impressive in 
the fortitude with which, through long years, she 
maintained her attitude of resistance ; but it must 
be remembered that very few women or men 
have ever been placed by circumstances in so 
independent a position, and that, after all, her 
“ sufferings ” were of a highly sentimental char- 
acter. It needs to be pointed out, moreover, that 
the constant talk about Napoleon’s “ persecu- 
tion’ of Madame de Staél is simply absurd. Wo- 
men, like men, must accept the consequences of 
the position they have made for themselves ; and 
the “ prodigious ” influence upon opinion, which 
Madame de Staél’s biographers unite in claiming 
for her, constitutes the excuse, if not the vindi- 
cation, of Napoleon’s conduct toward her. It 
should be said, too, that her own work (‘* Ten 
Years of Exile ’”) shows plainly that the wounded 
vanity which produced the early antagonism be- 
tween her and Bonaparte was on her side rather 
than on his. Dr. Stevens selects only such pas- 
sages as tend to confirm his view ; but even these 
can not disguise the chagrin with which the 
queen of society ’’ saw the “ conqueror of Italy” 
declining to render that “homage to genius” 
which she had been accustomed to receive from 
all who approached her. In one of the most 
characteristic passages of the book we have men- 
tioned, she tells how, “ when invited to a party at 
General Berthier’s, where the First Consul was to 
be, I wrote down a number of tart and poignant 
replies to what he might have to say. Had he 
chosen to insult me, it would have shown a want 
both of character and understanding to have been 
taken by surprise; and, as no one could be sure 
of being unembarrassed in the presence of such 
a man, I prepared myself to brave him. Fortu- 
nately, the precaution was unnecessary ; he only 
addressed the most common questions to me.” 
It is hard to resist a smile at this ; and Napoleon 
himself has enlightened us as to what she prob- 
ably regarded as “insults.’’ While at St. Helena, 
he told Las Cases that, “ prompted by her vanity, 
and expecting a flattering answer, Madame de 
Staél once asked him ‘whom he considered the 
greatest woman in the world, living or dead?’ 
‘Her, madame,’ I replied, ‘who has borne the 
most children.’ She was disconcerted, and re- 
marked that I ‘was reported not to be a great 
admirer of the fair sex.’ ‘I am very fond of my 
wife,’ I replied, and abruptly turned away.” 

The truth is that Madame de Staél confront- 
ed Napoleon with a vanity and self-esteem equal 
to his own, and it was unbecoming in either to 
complain of the natural consequences. Napoleon 
contented himself, in general, with protecting his 
schemes against the possible results of her con- 
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versational eloquence and social influence; but 
Madame de Staél made Europe resound with the 
story of her wrongs—deriving, we can not help 
thinking, a good deal of satisfaction from the 
éclat which Napoleon’s “ persecution ” gave her. 
Byron seldom exhibited his insight into character 
more strikingly than when he wrote of her (in a 
passage whose cynicism shocks Dr. Stevens), 
“She can not exist without a grievance, and 
somebody to see or read how much grief be- 
comes her.” 

Whatever its origin, however, it can not be 
denied that Napoleon’s hostility toward Madame 
de Staél profoundly influenced her destiny. For 
a time there was almost a rivalry between them, 
and she became the social leader of the Consti- 
tutional party, whose chief purpose was to thwart 
the ambitious designs of the First Consul. Says 
Dr. Stevens : 


‘“ The salon of Madame de Staél was thronged 
by the best intellects of Paris—by men of letters, by 
foreign diplomatists, by members of the Legislature ; 
even the brothers of Napoleon were among her habit- 
ual guests, for Lucien and Joseph were proud of her 
friendship. The brilliant Sophie Gay, her literary 
contemporary, but never her rival, has given the first 
place to her reunions, in a work on the ‘ Salons Cé- 
lébres,’ devoting forty pages to her. ‘ Garat, Andri- 
eux, Daunon, and Constant, inspired by her enthu- 
siasm, endeavored to save liberty in the Legislature. 
The most eloquent of the republican orators were 


those who borrowed from her most of their ideas and 


telling phrases. Most of them went forth from her 
door with speeches ready for the next day, and with 
resolution to pronounce them—a courage which was 
also derived from her.’ ‘Her salon, at this period, 
was composed not only of the chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion, but one saw there many persons who were at- 
tached to the Government—the brothers of the First 
Consul, the ministers, etc. Journalists were there to 
find news; Talma and Gerard sought inspiration 
there; returned émigrés bore there the exquisite po- 
liteness of the ancicn régime » the Duke Mathieu de 
Montmorency could utter there the religious senti- 
ments which characterized his pure and charitable 
soul; the Duke Adrien de Laval could maintain 
there his fine esprit, the delicacy and grace of his 
noble and simple manners ; the Count Louis de Nar- 
bonne, the courtly traditions and flatteries which, 
later, endeared him so much to Napoleon; the 
Chevalier de Boufflers enchanted the company by his 
piquant recitals, his fine sarcasm, seconded by the 
brilliant repartees of M. de Chauvelin ; the Count 
de Sabran gave there proof of that eminent intellect 
and generous heart by which he afterward consoled 
the exile of Madame de Staél. These remnants of 
the ancien régime mingled there freely with the best 
minds born of the Revolution—Ducis, Chenier, Le- 
mercier, Arnaud, Legouvé, Talleyrand, Regnault de 
Saint Jean d’Angely, Camille Jordan, Andrieux, Con- 
stant, etc, Their differences of opinion gave way to 
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the necessity felt for conversation and mutual sym- 
pathy.’ ” 

At length her sa/oz became so obviously the 
headquarters of the disaffected as to excite Bo- 
naparte’s suspicions, and she received intimations 
which caused her to retire to Coppet, where her 
father was about to publish a work (“ Last 
Views,” etc.) which still further aroused the ire 
of the First Consul, whose projects it exposed. 
Here she composed her story of ‘“ Delphine” 
(published in 1802); and about the same time 
she began that study of German literature which 
afterward culminated in her greatest work, the 
“ Allemagne.” Publishing her book at Geneva, 
she remained there and at Coppet during the 
winter of 1802-3, gathering around her a soci- 
ety which surpassed both in numbers and ce- 
lebrity the famous circle which in the previous 
generation had clustered around Voltaire in his 
neighboring retreat of Ferney. “Its greatest 
days,” says Dr. Stevens, “were yet to come; 
but Coppet was already rising before the eyes of 
all Europe, not only as a refuge for the perse- 
cuted, but as an intellectual Pharos. Its discus- 
sions, political, philosophic, literary, conducted 
with the highest conversational talent of the 
times, began usually before eleven o’clock in the 
morning, at the breakfast-table, were resumed at 
dinner, were continued till supper at eleven o’clock 
at night, and often did not end till after midnight. 
Manuscript works were read, and the best poems 
of various languages recited, as well as dramas 
acted by the guests.” 

The chateau, indeed, became a little world of 
its own; but the chdzelazne still longed for the 
great world of Paris, and in the autumn of 1803, 
thinking that Napoleon was too much absorbed 
in his preparations against England to notice her 
movements, she ventured to the vicinity of the 
capital and hired a small house, hoping to be 
able to spend the winter there. But it happened 
to be especially important to Napoleon at this 
time that there should be no rallying-point for 
the disaffected at the capital; and, as soon as he 
was apprised of her return, he wrote her a letter 
exiling her to forty leagues from Paris, and re- 
quiring her to depart within twenty-four hours. 

A partial mitigation of this order was ob- 
tained; but on the question of her residence in 
Paris Napoleon was inexorable, and, reluctant to 
return at once to Coppet, she determined ona 
visit to Germany. ‘There her tour was almost a 
triumphal progress. At Weimar she formed the 
acquaintance of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, the 
Schlegels, and others, and at Berlin of the royal 
family, who treated her with distinguished honor. 
Before leaving Weimar she had conceived the 
design of her “‘ Allemagne,” and immediately be- 
gan to study “ the new philosophical and esthetic 
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systems of Kant, Schelling, Schlegel, etc.” From 
Berlin she went to Vienna, but in the spring of 
1804 she was recalled to Coppet by the illness 
of her father, whom she passionately loved, and 
whose death so depressed her health and spirits 
that in the following winter she sought relief in 
that memorable journey to Italy which resulted 
in her most popular and best-known work, the 
story of “ Corinne.” 

The death of M. Necker left Madame de 
Staél sole mistress of an immense fortune, which 
she used in dispensing a truly regal hospitality. 
Never, perhaps, has a more brilliant circle been 
brought together than that which “Corinne” (as 
she was now called) gathered around her year 
after year at Coppet; and the most interesting 
chapters in Dr. Stevens s book are those in which 
he describes the life there. 


““Tts attractions were now greater than ever. Its 
hostess was in improved health and spirits ; her fame 
was European ; her sa/on was crowded ; the highest 
subjects were discussed there daily ; and music and 
dramatic performances relieved the graver occupa- 
tions of the company. In a letter to the Duchess 
Louise of Weimar, she writes (October 13, 1807), ‘I 
shall remain here a month longer; the Prince Au- 
gustus of Prussia is still with us. He is about to 
leave, after spending six weeks here. We have acted 
tragedies during this period — Madame Récamier, 
Benjamin Constant, and M. de Sabran taking parts. 
Benjamin is preparing a piece for the Théatre Fran- 
cais, on the death of Wallenstein ; he has written 
three admirable acts. We wish to play it on our 
theatre before our company disperses ; then I will 
depart. Constant will go to Paris to try his drama. 
It is possible I may commence my journey by the 
south of Germany, and not reach you till spring.’ 
The niece and adopted daughter of Madame Réca- 
mier tells us that Madame de Staél had a passion for 
the drama, and could throw into her performance 
‘soul and fire.’ ‘Though not beautiful, she had a 
good figure, beautiful arms and hands and magnifi- 
cent eyes; these were advantages on the stage.’ 
They played Racine’s ‘ Phédre.’ ‘The illustrious 
ch&ételaine herself took the part of the heroine ; she 
claimed her beautiful and timid friend, Madame Ré- 
camier, for that of Arzcte, Benjamin Constant was 
Theseus, and Count Sabran was Hippolytus. These 
amusements attracted to Coppet a crowd of curious, 
critical, and satirical spectators. Imagine Benjamin 
Constant, with his red hair, his. pale blue eyes im- 
paired by his use of glasses, and his gawky German- 
student appearance, personating the heroic vanquisher 
of the Minotaur! The Count de Sabran was equally 
inapt. But these representations amused Madame 
de Staél.” 


Madame le Brun, the artist, traveled in Switz- 
erland in 1808 and 1809, and spent some time 
at Coppet, greatly enjoying its society, and mak- 
ing one of the most noted portraits of the au- 


thoress. In a letter to the Countess Potocka, 
she writes : 


‘““*T have passed a week with Madame de Staél, 
and have read her last romance, “ Corinne, ou Ita- 
lie.” Her face so animated and so full of genius 
has given me the idea of representing her as Corinne 
seated on a rock with a lyre in her hand. I paint 
her in antique costume. She is not beautiful, but 
the animation of her visage takes the place of beau- 
ty. To aid the expression I wished to give her, I 
entreated her to recite tragic verses while I painted. 
She declaimed passages from Corneille and Racine. 
I propose to take the portrait to Paris and there give 
it the last touches. I find many persons established 
at Coppet: the beautiful Madame Recamier, the 
Count de Sabran, a young Englishwoman, Benjamin 
Constant, etc. Its society is continually renewed. 
They come to visit the illustrious exile who is pur- 
sued by the rancor of the emperor. Her two sons 
are now with her under the instruction of the Ger- 
man scholar Schlegel ; her daughter is very beauti- 
ful, and has a passionate love of study. Madame 
de Staél receives with grace and without affectation ; 
she leaves her company free all the morning; but 
they unite in the evening. It is only after dinner 
that they can converse with her. She then walks in 
her salon, holding in her hand a little green branch ; 
and her words have an ardor quite peculiar to her ; 
it is impossible to interrupt her. At these times she 
produces on one the effect of an improvisatrice. I 
have seen “Semiramis” played at Coppet. Madame 
de Staél acted as Azema , she was very successful in 
some passages of this vé/e, but her acting was un- 
equal. Madame Récamier, her friend, nearly died 
with fear in her part of Semzramzs ; M. de Sabran 
was not too much at home in his véle of Arsace, I 
have always observed that comedies and proverbs 
can be tolerably well played in society, but never 
tragedies,’ ” 


Still another characteristic glimpse is afforded 
us by Baron Voght, who visited Coppet in the 
autumn of 1810. Writing to Madame Réca- 
mier, he says : 


“The life which is led at Coppet agrees per- 
fectly with me; its society still more. I love the 
wit of Constant, the erudition of Schlegel, the amia- 
bility of Sabran, the talent and character of Sismondi, 
the simplicity, truthfulness, and intellectual sound- 
ness of Auguste the son, and the sfirituelle gentle- 
ness of Albertine the daughter. I must not forget 
Bonstetten ; good, excellent, full of varied knowl- 
edge—so facile in mind and character, so rich in all 
that inspires esteem and confidence. Your great 
friend animates and enlivens all around her, and im- 
parts mind to all. In every corner some one is at 
work on some intellectual task. Corinne herself 
writes her delicious ‘ Letters on Germany’; this 
will doubtless be her best work. She is also finish- 
ing her ‘Shunamite,’ an Oriental melodrama, which 
will be played in October, and is charming. Coppet 
will weep at the representation of it. Constant and 
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Auguste are each writing a tragedy, Sabran a comic 
opera, Sismondi his history, Bonstetten his philoso- 
phy, and I my letter to Juliette. Madame de Staél 
has read us many chapters of her work. It every- 
where bears the marks of her talent. I wish you 
could induce her to omit politics; she ought not to 
obtrude her republicanism. Mademoiselle Jenner 
has played a part in a tragedy of Werner which was 
acted before twenty persons on Friday. She, Wer- 
ner, and Schlegel acted to perfection. I was ex- 
ceedingly affected. You will not be curious, how- 
ever, to hear more about a piece in which there were 
distributed, among the three actors, three murders 
and one assassination. We were allowed to breathe 
a little between the acts, when Sabran and Auguste 
were admirable in some proverbs of M. de Chateau- 
vieux. The arrival of Cuvier has been a happy dis- 
traction for Madame de Staél ; they have been well 
pleased with each other, Werner is about to leave 
us for Rome. There is a singular kind of folly and 
inaptitude in one so swayed by the imagination ; it 
is paying too much even for genius. I accompanied 
Corinne to Massat, the portrait-painter. To relieve 
the tediousness of the sitting, a beautiful musical 
performance had been planned. A Mademoiselle 
Romilly performed very agreeably on the harp; the 
atelier was a temple of the Muses.” 


These passages afford a pleasing and faithful 
idea of the life led by Madame de Staél at Cop- 
pet during the ten years of her exile. It was a 
life without those salient incidents which give 
variety to a narrative, but full of activity and 
animation. In 1807 she ventured once more to 
the vicinity of Paris, in order to arrange for the 
publication of “Corinne”; but, though her pres- 
ence was ignored for a time, she was finally 
ordered to retire to a distance of thirty leagues 
from the capital, and returned to her asylum at 
Coppet. In the winter of 1807-’8 she again 
visited Germany, intent upon acquiring material 
for her book; and, in the spring, went a second 
time to Vienna. Six years were spent upon the 
composition and revision of the “Allemagne,” 
which, as we have seen, was read by installments 
to her guests at Coppet. When, at length, in 
1810, it was completed, she again entered France, 
in order to superintend its publication at Paris; 
but, though its first two volumes had been li- 
censed by the censor, Napoleon appears to have 
taken offense at something which it contained 
(or did not contain), had the ten thousand copies 
of the edition cut in pieces by the police, and 
ordered her to leave France in three days. 

At this time, fretted by the restraints of her 
position, Madame de Staél seriously contemplated 
emigrating to America; and Dr. Stevens thinks 
she would certainly have come but for a domes- 
tic incident which dispelled her restlessness and 
turned the current of her thoughts. She fell in 
love with and secretly married M. Rocca, a young 


French officer, of Italian descent and Swiss na- 
tivity, who had lately returned to Geneva dis- 
abled by wounds which he had received in Spain. 
At the time of the marriage she was just twice 
the age of her husband; yet it appears to have 
been a genuine love-match on both sides, and 
the rest of Madame de Staél’s life was a period 
of domestic happiness, such as she had not pre- 
viously known, and such as her previous relations 
with sundry “adorers”’ had hardly justified her 
in expecting. 

In 1811 the Emperor’s exasperation against 
the illustrious authoress appears to have become 
intensified, and her asylum at Coppet was con- 
verted into something like a prison. She herself 
was forbidden to go beyond two leagues from 
Coppet and Geneva; and her friends were exiled 
to points which rendered impossible the old solace 
of social intercourse. Unable to endure this, she 
conceived the idea of escaping to England; but, 
in order to do so, she had to make a journey of 
three thousand leagues through Austria, Poland, 
and Russia, to Sweden, where Bernadotte had 
offered her protection. She set out in disguise 
in May, 1812; barely escaped Napoleon’s armies 
which were then ex route for Moscow; reached 
St. Petersburg in August, and was received at 
court with distinguished attentions, forming a 
warm friendship with the Emperor Alexander ; 
crossed in September to Stockholm, where she 
remained during the winter; and in May, 1813, 
arrived in England, where she published her 
“ Allemagne,” thereby establishing her preémi- 
nence as an author, and became for a season the 
lion par excellence of London society. Encour- 
aged by the success of the “ Allemagne,” and 
surrendering herself once more to the impulses. 
of authorship, she wrote her “ Considérations sur 
la Révolution Frangaise,” which did not appear 
until after her death, and which is at once a vindi- 
cation of her father’s political life and a penetrat- 
ing discussion of English institutions and society. 

The overthrow of Napoleon in 1814 once 
more rendered accessible her beloved Paris, and 
her return thither was among the greatest of her 
social triumphs. Says Dr. Stevens (and this 
must be our last quotation) : 


“The King delighted in her company, and es- 
teemed her a powerful support of the government, 
an ‘ally to his crown, because she represented the 
European spirit. . . . Louis XVIII, by the elevation 
of his mind, by his literary tastes, by his graceful 
admiration, consoled her for the disdain and brutali- 
ties of Napoleon. Her sa/on in Paris became one 
of the forces of the Restoration.’ ... Its highest 
society gathered around her, and her sa/on was again 
the intellectual center of the capital. Her two dear- 
est friends hastened from their exile to join her: 
Mathieu de Montmorency returned to occupy an 
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honorable place at court; Madame Récamier came 
from Italy, to embellish, with her undiminished 
beauty, the renewed circle. ‘I passed last evening 
at Madame de Staél’s,’ wrote Pictet de Rochemont, 
‘for the Emperor Alexander was to be there, and I 
wished to speak to him in behalf of Geneva; he has 
the best inclination toward us. I found there also 
Talleyrand, Lafayette, Lally-Tollendal, the two 
Montmorencys, M. de Sabran, the Duchess of Cour- 
land, and a crowd of princes and ambassadors. It 
was a true triumph for the mistress of the house, a 
triumph of high interest, and one which was pro- 
longed until three o’clock in the morning with con- 
tinually increasing é/at” ‘She is crowned with suc- 
cess,’ wrote Bonstetten; ‘the Emperor of Russia, 
kings, generals, all who have a name, frequent her 
mansion in Paris !’” 


The dramatic episode of the “ Hundred Days ” 
caused but a brief interruption to this brilliant 
carnival of the Restoration; but declining health 
could less easily be struggled against, and Ma- 
dame de Staél was compelled to relinquish her 
beloved society and seek retirement at Coppet. 
Even there her health continued to fail, as did 


that of M. Rocca, and the winter of 1815-"16 
was passed in Italy. In Paris, during the winter 
of 1816-17 her sa/om was again thronged with 
the ézte of its cosmopolitan society; but the 
honors were now devolved upon her daughter 
(the Duchess de Broglie), and Madame de Stael 
was confined to her bed, stricken with a mortal 
disease. Even there, troops of friends and vis- 
itors admitted her influence and did homage to 
her fame; and her last days were the most bril- 
liant, perhaps, of a strangely brilliant life. She 
died without pain, on the 14th of July, 1817, and 
rests at Coppet, amid the scenes consecrated by 
her genius. 

“The old chateau,” says our author at the 
close of his work, “the forest cemetery, the whole 
of Coppet, remain as her monument; her native 
country has, as yet, given her none; but she 
needs no local memorial. Pericles said, over the 
heroic dead of Athens, that the whole earth is 
the monument of great characters. Such a life 
is still effectively extant in the intellectual world. 
Her ashes are on the shores of Lake Leman; 
her spirit is everywhere.” 
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“thot theatrical wardrobe of Edward Alleyn, 

Elizabethan actor and manager, and the 
founder of Dulwich College, included “a scarlet 
cloak with two broad gold-laces, with gold but- 
tons down the sides for Leir.” It is believed, 
however, that this Leir was not the Lear of 
Shakespeare, but the hero of an older drama, 
“The Most Famous Chronicle History of Leire, 
King of England, and his Three Daughters,” 
first performed about 1593. Shakespeare’s “ King 
Ledr” came upon the stage probably in 1605, 
and was first printed in 1608, “as it was played 
before the King’s Majesty at Whitehall, upon St. 
Stephen’s night in the Christmas holydays, by 
his Majesty’s Servants, playing usually at the 
Globe on the Bankside.” 

The fable of King Lear and his daughters 
belongs to the popular literature of Europe. The 
same story is related of Theodosius, “a wise 
Emperor in the City of Rome,” in that old col- 
lection of romances, legends, and apologues 
called the “ Gesta Romanorum,” written or com- 
piled about 1340, and “a fashionable work,” as 
Dunlop describes it, in 1358. King Lear’s his- 
tory is also contained in the “ Chronicle” of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and in the old novel of 
“ Perceforest,” which comprehends the fabulous 
account of Britain previous to the age of Ar- 
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thur, and is accounted the longest and _ best- 
known romance of its class. From “ Percefor- 
est”’ the story found its way into Fabian’s “ Con- 
cordance of Stories,” written in the time of Hen- 
ry VII, into Warner’s “ Albion’s England,” and 
into the “ Faerie Queen”’ of Spenser. The “la- 
mentable ballads ” dealing with the subject are 
supposed to be of later date, for these present a 
tragical catastrophe in correspondence with the 
Shakespearean tragedy; whereas all the other 
versions of the story terminate comfortably. 

No doubt Shakespeare had before him the 
“Chronicle History of Leire,” and borrowed 
something from its method of conducting the 
story. In the old play the daughters are named 
Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella. The faithful fool 
does not appear, and there are no such charac- 
ters as Gloucester, Edgar, and Edmund; the epi- 
sode of Gloucester and his sons being borrowed, 
as Steevens alleges, from Sidney’s “ Arcadia.” 
A character called Perillus corresponds in some 
degree with the Kent of Shakespeare, and at- 
tends upon Lear in his misfortunes ; but Perillus 
has not been previously banished, and is, as Mr. 
Collier says of him, “a poor spiritless lamenter 
over the injuries of Cordella,” affording no con- 
trast to Lear. Gonorill and Ragan are not mar- 
ried until their husbands have been bribed by 
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the offer of the division of the kingdom. Ragan 
engages a ruffian to murder Lear and Perillus in 
a wood; an affecting scene ensues, when the 
two old men so plead for their lives that the as- 
sassin shrinks from the accomplishment of his 
task, and they escape to France. The King of 
France, visiting England in the disguise of a pil- 
grim, encounters Cordella, who has been driven 
from her father’s court. Each falls in love with 
the other; he does not know that she is a prin- 
cess, nor does she know that he is a king. They 
subsequently become man and wife. There is 
no trace of the madness of Lear in the old play. 
Cordella and her husband, the King of France, 
invade England, and restore Lear to the throne ; 
Gonorill and Ragan are defeated and exiled; 
Cordella and the King of France, after reposing 
awhile with Lear, return to their own dominions. 
A character called Mumford, a French nobleman, 
who is at times of comical disposition, does not 
appear in Shakespeare’s tragedy. 

It is probable that Burbadge, the leading 
player of the time, was the original representa- 
tive of Lear. Davies, in his “ Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies,” suggests that Joseph Taylor was proba- 
bly the original Edgar; but the suggestion has 
no authority. After the Restoration the tragedy 
was reproduced, some time about 1663, at the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the principal 
character being no doubt sustained by the great 
Mr. Betterton. ‘In all probability,’ writes Da- 
vies, ‘‘ Nokes, whose face was a comedy, acted 
the Fool with Betterton’s Lear; if so, we may 
guess the consequence.” For Davies was one of 
those who held that the pathos of Lear was like- 
ly to be endangered by the presence of his poor 
fool upon the scene. 

It has been conjectured that the tragedy, for 
all its nobility and greatness, fell short as an act- 
ing play of the popularity enjoyed by other of the 
poet’s works. His contemporaries make no men- 
tion of “ King Lear,” and but two quarto editions 
of the work were issued prior to the folio of 1623. 
Nothing is known of Burbadge’s Lear; nor does 
Betterton’s representation of the character appear 
to have received attention from the critics of his 
time. Much was written of his portrayal of Ham- 
let, Othello, Macbeth, and other Shakespearean 
creations; but of his Lear no account has come 
down to us. Apparently the tragedy was not 
represented between 1663 and 1681. When it 
was brought upon the stage of the Dorset Gar- 
dens Theatre in 1681, it was found to have been 
grievously altered, disguised, and maimed. It 
had undergone merciless adaptation at the hands 
of Nahum Tate, who subsequently, upon the death 
of Shadwell, became poet laureate ; and who, in 
combination with Dr. Nicholas Brady, perpe- 
trated a metrical version of the Psalms of David. 
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In his dedication of the mangled edition, Tate 
speaks of the original as ‘an obscure piece rec- 
ommended to his notice by a friend.” Having 
thus accidentally become acquainted with the 


‘Lear of Shakespeare, he discovered it to be a 


“heap of jewels unstrung and unpolished, yet so 
dazzling in their disorder that I soon perceived I 
had seized a treasure.” He resolved forthwith, 
“out of zeal for all the remains of Shakespeare,” 
to remodel the story. He proceeds: “It was 
my good fortune to light on one expedient to 
rectify what was wanting in the regularity and 
probability of the tale, which was, to run through 
the whole a love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia, 
that never changed word with each other in the 
original,” etc. 

George Colman, who in 1768 produced his 
acting edition of ‘‘ Lear,” denounces, as a capital 
objection to Tate’s alteration, the introduction 
of the love-scenes between Edgar and Cordelia. 
He asserts that this episodical love, so far from 
heightening the distress of the story, has rather 
diffused a languor over all the scenes of the play 
from which Lear is absent; “the embraces of 
Cordelia and the ragged Edgar would have ap- 
peared too ridiculous for representation, had they 
not been mixed and incorporated with some of 
the finest scenes of Shakespeare.” 

Tate mangles the text incessantly, interpolates 
much trash of his own, and entirely rewrites the 
last act, supplying it with a cheerful termination. 
“ They are all as happy and jolly as heart could 
wish,” writes Mr. Genest of the surviving char- 
acters. Edmund dies while Regan and Goneril 
are “pulling caps” for him; in his last moments 
he consoles himself with reflecting on his suc- 
cess in love: 


“ Who would not choose like me to yield his breath, 
T’have rival queens contend for him in death?” 


Lear is permitted a combat with four murderegs ; 
he is turned of fourscore and unarmed ; but he 
snatches a partisan and disposes of two of his 
assailants. Further of Tate’s alterations may 
be noted his total suppression of the Fool. 
Oswald, the steward, is changed into a gentle- 
man usher. A grand scene is introduced, in | 
which Cordelia is attacked by two ruffians in the 
pay of Edmund, and is gallantly rescued by 
Edgar. There is also a grotto scene in which 
Edmund and Regan are described as “ amor- 
ously seated listening to music.” When Gloster’s 
eyes are put out, Regan says: 


‘* Read and save the Cambrian prince a labor ; 
If thy eyes fail thee, call for spectacles !” 


And here are certain of Tate’s own lines tacked 
on to Lear’s grand speech in the second act : 
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“* Blood ! Fire ! here—Leprosies and bluest plagues ! 
Room, room for Hell to belch her horrors up, 
And drench the Circes in a stream of fire ; 

Hark, how the Infernals echo to my rage 
Their whips and snakes !” 


Betterton was the original Lear of Tate’s 
version, the great Mrs. Barry appeared as Cor- 
delia, and Regan was impersonated by a titled 
actress, Lady Slingsby, of whom little is known 
but that she played many characters of impor- 
tance late in the seventeenth century. We read, 
however, that “ Dame Mary Slingsby, widow, 
from St. James’s parish, was buried in St. Pan- 
cras parish, March 1, 1694.” 

On the title-page of his play of ‘Injured 
Love; or, the Cruel Husband,” published in 
1707, Tate coolly describes himself as the “au- 
thor of the tragedy called King Lear.’ His 
adaptation had secured firm possession of the 
stage. De Quincey, disputing the assertions of 
Steevens and Malone as to the neglect of Shake- 
speare that prevailed for many years after the 
Restoration, maintains that the general public 
were not in fault, they were without choice in 
the matter; “the degenerate taste which sub- 
stituted the caprices of Davenant, the rants of 
Dryden, or the filth of Tate, for the jewelery of 
Shakespeare,” should, as he urges, be charged 
exclusively against the managers and not against 
the public, not one in a thousand of whom was 
furnished with any means of comparing the ori- 
ginal text with the spurious, or of distinguishing 
the one from the other. Addison entered a soli- 
tary protest against Tate’s edition. “‘ King 
Lear’ is an admirable tragedy as Shakespeare 
wrote it,” he says in the “Spectator ” (No. 40) ; 
* but as it is reformed according to the chimeri- 
cal notion of poetical justice, in my humble opin- 
ion it has lost half its beauty.” Davies probably 
represented general opinion when, condemning 
Tate for his vanity in pretending to mend Shake- 
speare, and for claiming the play as his own, he 
asserts that Tate “rescued the play from that 
oblivion to which the actors had consigned it,” 
and that in the conduct of certain scenes, “ whether 
contrived by himself or hinted to him by his friend 
Dryden, he is not unhappy.” Moreover, Davies 
is of opinion that the loves of Edgar and Cordelia 
are happily imagined, strongly connecting the 
main plot of the play, and enhancing its interest. 
“T have seen this play represented twenty or 
thirty times,” he writes in his ‘“ Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies”; ‘yet I can truly affirm that the specta- 
tors always dismissed the two lovers with the 
most rapturous applause. ... It is a gleam of 
sunshine, and a promise of fair weather in the 
midst of storm and tempest. . . . Successive 
audiences by their persevering approbation have 
justified the happy ending of this tragedy, with 


the restoration of Lear, and the marriage of Cor- 
delia and Edgar.” Dr. Johnson seems also to 
have approved a happy ending to Lear, and holds 
that “if other excellences are equal, the audience 
will always rise better pleased from the final tri- 
umph of persecuted virtue.” In the present case 
he proceeds to say the public had decided : “ Cor- 
delia from the time of Tate has always retired 
with victory and felicity.” As Steevens urged, 
he should rather have said that managers had so 
decided, and the public had been obliged to ac- 
quiesce. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle followed Mrs. Barry in the 
character of Cordelia, and, after the death of Bet- 
terton, Booth succeeded to the part of Lear. 
Booth’s performance was much admired ; he was 
“inimitably expressive,’ from the full tones of 
his voice and his mannér of harmonizing his 
words. Davies says that “Booth rendered the 
character more amiable, or, to speak critically, 
less terrible than Garrick.” He was supported 
by the Cordelia of Mrs. Booth, formerly Miss 
Santlow, a beautiful woman and a graceful dancer, 
but rather a cold actress in tragedy. After Booth 
came Antony Boheme, who gave to his Lear “a 
trait of the antique.” Originally a performer in 
a booth at Bartholomew or Southwark Fair, Bo- 
heme had risen to high rank in his profession. 
He was of noble presence, tall, with expressive 
features and a powerful and harmonious voice. 
In 1731, Quin, who had been wont to appear as 
Gloucester to the Lear of Boheme, attempted the 
part of Lear. He had been negligent in attend- 
ing the rehearsals of the tragedy, and is said to 
have fallen infinitely short of his predecessor in 
almost every scene. ‘“ However, as he was a 
man of undeniable merit, and an excellent speak- 
er, he did not so entirely offend as to throw him- 
self out of public favor.” On the 18th of March, 
1742, at the Goodman’s Fields Theatre, on the 
occasion of his benefit, Garrick appeared as King 
Lear, and, by way of exhibiting his versatility, 
afterward personated the hero of the farce of 
“The Schoolboy ”’: thus portraying on the same 
night fourscore and fourteen. 

At this time Garrick was content to appear in 
the “ King Lear” of Nahum Tate. But, in 1756, 
he ventured upon the production at Drury Lane 
of “ King Lear,” “with restorations from the text 
of Shakespeare.” Garrick was but a timid re- 
former, however. He was careful to preserve at 
least half of the alterations of Tate. He had 
contemplated restoring the Fool to the repre- 
sentation ; Woodward had undertaken the part, 
and “ promised to be very chaste in his coloring, 
and not to counteract the agonies of Lear”; but 
Garrick’s heart failed him. Some years before, 
in a spirited pamphlet entitled “ An Examen of 
the Suspicious Husband, with a Word of Advice 
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to Garrick,’”’ an appeal had been made to him to 
restore the original text. ‘Why will you do so 
great an injury to Shakespeare as to perform 
Tate’s execrable alteration of him? Read and 
consider the two plays seriously, and then make 
the public and the memory of the authors some 
amends by giving us Lear in the original, Fool 
and all... . How can you keep your counte- 
nance in the fifth act, when you come to ‘the 
spheres stopping their courses, the sun making 
halt, and the winds bearing on their rosy wings 
that Cordelia is a queen?’” “King Lear” was 
also performed at this time at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and society was much divided as to 
whether it should the more admire Garrick or 
Barry in the part. Various epigrams were pub- 
lished ; Barry was said to be “ every inch a king,” 
while Garrick was “every inch King Lear”; 
Barry, it was alleged, was rewarded with loud 
huzzas—to Garrick were given only tears! The 
fact that Barry was tall, and that Garrick was 
short, furnished great opportunity to the wits. 
Among other verses current at the time was the 
following : 


‘* When kingly Barry acts, the boxes ring 
With echoing praise, ‘Ay, every inch a king!’ 
When Garrick dwindling whines, the assenting 
house 
Rewhispers aptly back, ‘A mouse ! a mouse !’” 


It seems to have been agreed on the whole, how- 
ever, that Garrick’s performance was the more 
perfect. Barry was majestic and venerable—he 
was an impressive elocutionist, and he had great 
power of pathetic expression ; but his silver-toned 
voice lacked force and variety, and he could not 
display the passionate emotion which distin- 
guished the representation of Garrick. Murphy 
describes Garrick in Lear as transformed into a 
weak old man still retaining an air of royalty. 
In the mad scenes his genius was specially de- 
monstrated ; there were no sudden starts, no 
violent gestures ; his movements were slow and 
feeble; misery was depicted upon his counte- 
nance; he moved his head in the most deliberate 
manner, his eyes were fixed; during the whole 
time he presented a scene of woe and misery, 
and a total alienation of mind from every idea 
but that of his unkind daughters. Davies writes 
of the extraordinary effect upon the audience of 
Garrick’s delivery of the curse: “ They seemed 
to shrink from it as from a blast of lightning.” 
His preparation for it is described as extremely 
affecting: “‘ His throwing away his crutch, kneel- 
ing on one knee, clasping his hands together, 
and lifting his eyes toward heaven, presented a 
picture worthy the pencil of a Raphael.” Hazlitt 
records certain traditions of Garrick’s Lear. 
Once, in the middle of the mad scene, “ his 
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crown of straw came off, which circumstance, 
though it would have been fatal to a common 
actor, did not produce the smallest interruption 
or even notice in the house. On another occa- 
sion, while he was kneeling to repeat the curse, 
the first row in the pit stood up in order to see 
him better; the second row, not willing to lose 
the precious moments by remonstrating, stood 
up too; and so, by a tacit movement, the entire 
pit rose to hear the withering imprecation, while 
the whole passed in such cautious silence that 
you might have heard a pin drop.” 

It may be noted that Garrick’s Cordelia in 
1756 was Mrs. Davies, whose good looks Churchill 
observed upon in “The Rosciad.” An earlier 
Cordelia was the pathetic Mrs. Cibber. Garrick 
and Mrs, Cibber are said to have “ worked them- 
selves up to the shedding of tears” in the parts 
of Lear and Cordelia. Gloucester was played at 
this time by an actor known as Ned Berry, said 
to be “a man of very considerable abilities in a 
great variety of parts.” Upon the retirement of 
Berry, Garrick called upon his future biographer, 
the useful Tom Davies, to undertake the part, 
who has related that “the candor of the audience 
gave him much more encouragement than he ex- 
pected) 

George Colman’s alteration of ‘ Lear” appears 
to have been accomplished for the sake of Wil- 
liam Powell, a young actor who, during Garrick’s 
absence in Italy, won great applause. His genius 
was unquestionable, but his career as an actor 
was prematurely closed. ‘“‘ Powell’s ‘ King Lear,’’”’ 
writes Davies, “ought not to be forgotten; it 
was a fair promise of something great in future. 
He had about him the blossoms of an excellent 
actor. Had he lived we should not have re- 
gretted quite so much the loss of our great tragic 
actors, Garrick and Barry.” Colman’s acting 
edition of the play, produced at Covent Garden 
in 1768, enjoyed little success. In the first four 
acts, great part of the original text was restored, 
if something too much of Tate was retained. 
The love-scenes between Edgar and Cordelia 
were suppressed, not, it would appear, to the 
gratification of the house. “I heartily wish,” 
writes Davies, “ he had not taken such a dislike 
to the passion of Edgar for Cordelia; he would 
have rescued that love-plan, which I think a 
good one, from meaner hands, and given a new 
luster to the play.” The love-scenes were cer- 
tainly prized by both actors and audience. “It 
may be questioned,” writes Genest, “ whether 
the generality of performers would not rather act 
Edgar and Cordelia, as altered by Tate, than as 
written by Shakespeare; though certainly an 


-actor can hardly be condemned to pronounce 


more insipid lines than those of Tate.” Colman 
preserved the happy ending invented by Tate, 
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while announcing that he had endeavored to 
purge the tragedy of the alloy which had so long 
been suffered to debase it. The character of the 
Fool he reluctantly suppressed: “ After the most 
serious consideration, I was convinced that such 
a character in a tragedy would not be endured 
on the modern stage.”” Genest clearly approves 
of the omission. 

Mrs. Siddons, who first played Cordelia for 
her benefit in 1788, was content with Tate’s 
mangled edition of “ Lear,” as modified by Gar- 
rick. John Kemble, for all his zeal on behalf of 
Shakespeare, even went out of his way to restore 
certain of Tate’s interpolations which Garrick 
had sensibly suppressed. The play-bill enu- 
merated five characters which did not belong to 
Shakespeare ; among these were included two 
pages, who bore the trains of Regan and Gone- 
ril, and Aranthe, the confidante of Cordelia, who 
attended her and listened to her with patient de- 
votion. Kemble was said to have been “ very 
great in the curse’; but his Lear was scarcely 
counted among his most admired impersona~ 
tions. . 

On the roth of February, 1823, the play-bill 
of Drury Lane Theatre contained this notifica- 
tion: “In obedience to the suggestions of men 
of literary eminence, from the time of Addison, 
that the original fifth act of this tragedy should 
be restored, the proprietor deems it his duty to 
pay deference to such opinion; and on this even- 
ing Mr. Kean will conclude the character of 
Lear, as originally written by Shakespeare.” 
Lear was understood to be Kean’s favorite part. 
He had said that he was much obliged to the 
London public for the good opinion they had ex- 
pressed of him, but that, when they came to see 
him over the dead body of Cordelia, they would 
have quite a different notion of the matter. “He 
promised to make the audience as mad as him- 
self.” The result was unfortunate. Kean had 
some difficulty in carrying his Cordelia, Mrs. 
West, and the audience were moved to laugh- 
ter, which did not cease until the curtain fell. 
In other respects, Tate was preserved; the Fool 
did not appear, and Edgar made love to Cordelia 
as usual. Hazlitt, writing of Kean’s Lear in 
1820, when the play ended happily, found grave 
fault with the impersonation ; it was “altogether 
inferior” to his performance of Othello. “He 
failed, either from insurmountable difficulties, or 
from his own sense of the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking. . . . He was too violent at first, and 
too tame afterward... . He made the well- 
known curse a piece of downright rant... . He 
tore it to tatters, to very rags.” Altogether 
Hazlitt seems to have preferred the Lear of 
Junius Brutus Booth, who had assumed the part 
at Covent Garden in 1820, when Charles Kemble 


appeared as Edgar, and Macready as Edmund. 
“Kean, with all his powers, failed in the part as 
a whole,” writes Campbell the poet. ‘He abso- 
lutely lowered the tone of it, at times, to the 
whine of an ancient beggar.” 

In January, 1783, a French version of “ King 
Lear ” was presented in Paris, after performances 
before the court at Versailles. M. Ducis, the 
translator or adapter, had considerably altered 
the original in his endeavors to invest it with 
more classicality of form. The first act of the 
tragedy was suppressed. Cordelia’s name is 
changed to Elmonde, and-+a new character, a 
certain Ulric, King of Denmark, appears upon 
the scene. Before the curtain rises, Lear has 
divided his kingdom between Regan and Goneril ; 
Cordelia has been disinherited, and has taken 
refuge in the cave of a hermit. She is accused 
of carrying on a secret and traitorous correspon- 
dence with Ulric, who is threatening to invade 
England. This calumny serves as a pretext for 
her banishment, and is the cause of all her mis- 
fortunes. Baron Grimm charged M. Ducis with 
perplexing a narrative which already, without an 
uncommon degree of attention, could not be un- 
derstood. It was agreed, however, that M. Ducis 
had given the injustice of Lear a motive “less 
frivolous and puerile” than was contained in the 
original play. There were but two characters of 
importance, Lear and Elmonde. These were 
admirably supported by Sieur Brizard and Ma- 
dame Vestris. The French “Lear’’ was well 
received, both by the court and city. The au- 
thor, M. Ducis, was called for, “but not ear- 
nestly, as the last act did not succeed so well as 
the preceding ones.” When he overcame his 
reluctance to appear, the moment was ill-chosen 
for his entry upon the scene. One of the per- 
formers had just announced the second repre- 
sentation of the tragedy, and had made, in addi- 
tion, the important statement that a treaty of 
peace had been signed with England. This was, 
of course, the treaty which secured the indepen- 
dence of America. 

It was not until Mr. Macready undertook the 
cares of management, and obtained absolute 
power at Covent Garden Theatre, that the pure 
text of “Lear” was restored to the stage, and an 
end was made of Nahum Tate’s interpolations. 
The tragedy no longer ended happily, and the 
Fool, whom Tate had banished — possibly, as 
Campbell suggests, “‘ because he wished to have 
no other fool than himself concerned with the 
tragedy ’— now returned to the scene, to find 
admirable representation at the hands of the ac- 
tress since known as Mrs. German Reed. This 
important restoration was not effected, however, 
without much anxiety and misgiving on Macrea- 
dy’s part. At one time, indeed, as his journal 
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testifies, he viewed the proposed change with 
something of despair. He writes, under date of 
the 4th of January, 1838: “ Went to the theatre, 
where I went on a first rehearsal of ‘ King Lear.’ 
My opinion of the introduction of the Fool is 
that, like many such terrible contrasts in poetry 
and painting, in acting representation it will fail 
of effect ; it will either weary and annoy or dis- 
tract the spectator. I have no hope of it, and 
think that at the last we shall be obliged to dis- 
pense with it. Settled the scenery, which will be 
very striking.” At this time it was arranged 
that the part of the Fool should be intrusted to 
Meadows, an excellent artist, whose fame, how- 
ever, was due to his performances of low com- 
edy. On the 5th of January, Macready notes a 
conversation with Messrs. Wilmott and Bartley, 
his prompter and stage-manager, officials of 
sound judgment and long experience: “ Men- 
tioning my apprehensions that, with Meadows, 
we should be obliged to omit the part, I de- 
scribed the sort of fragile, hectic, beautiful-faced 
boy that he should be, and stated my belief that 
it never could be acted. Bartley observed that 
a woman should play it. I caught at the idea, 
and instantly exclaimed, ‘ Miss P. Horton is the 
person!’ I was delighted at the thought.” The 
success of the performance was very great. Lear 
long continued to be one of Macready’s finest 
and most esteemed impersonations. ‘I must 
own,” writes Campbell, after seeing for the first 
time Macready as Lear, “I missed the splendid 
eyes of Kemble in the old king’s appearance ; 
but still, Macready’s performance is that of a 
masterly actor.” 

Elaborate revivals of “ King Lear” distin- 
guished the managements of Mr. Phelps at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and of Mr. Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s. The text was, of course, respected, 
and the tragedy was liberally provided with stage 
fittings and scenic decorations. Mr. Phelps’s 
Lear was a heedful following in the footsteps of 
Mr. Macready. Mr. Kean’s performance won 
general approval. Mr. Cole, in his biography of 
the tragedian, writes : “Mr. Kean’s attitude and 
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expression when he flung down his hunting- 
spear, and fell on his knees before he uttered the 
celebrated curse on Goneril, presented a picture 
worthy of the pencil of a Raphael.” It is clear 
that Mr. Cole had been reading Davies’s account 
of the Lear of Garrick. The hunting-spear up- 
on which Lear supports himself was first intro- 
duced by Edmund Kean; earlier Lears had 
leaned upon a walking-stick with a crooked han- 
dle, such as various characters employ upon the 
stage—Shylock, for instance, Sir Giles Overreach, 
the Mothers Bunch and Goose, and the panta- 
loons of pantomime. 

The costume of Lear had long been left to 
the taste or the fancy of the performers, Gar- 
rick’s aspect in the part was unpicturesque 
enough. He wore a court-dress with silk stock- 
ings, buckled shoes, and ruffled wrists ; his pow- 
dered wig was disheveled and his lace-cravat 
was disarranged. Royal robes dangled from his 
shoulders ; but, indeed, he looked more like Lord 
Ogleby than King Lear. Macready is said to 
have been the first Lear who wore a beard ; Gar- 
rick was smooth-shaven, as was John Kemble. 
Macready wore robes of ermine and velvet, such 
as theatrical antiquarianism could not approve. 
Mr. C. Kean, in his selection of dresses, arms, 
and implements, and in the pictural accompani- 
ments, whether architectural or sylvan, sought to 
present “an original picture of early Saxon Eng- 
land, at a time when the land was peopled with 
rude heathens, and the minds and hearts of men, 
as yet unreclaimed by the softening influences of 
Christianity, were barbarous and cruel.” He 
ascribed the action of the drama to the eighth 
century; a period sufficiently remote to accord 
with the subject, but still within the scope of au- 
thority in regard to manners, customs, and cos- 
tumes. 

The present performance of the tragedy at 
the Princess’s Theatre shows a capable Lear in 
Mr. Edwin Booth, who, however, has received 
little assistance from the efforts of the manage- 
ment. 

All The Year Round. 
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N our notice of the first installment of these 
memoirs, we remarked that they are “ neither 

a history nor a biography, but a mass of raw 
material out of which, if it were copious enough, 
history and biography might be made.” The 
same remark applies to the present installment, 
which consists of two volumes, and covers the 
period between 1815 and 1829. The arrange- 
ment, indeed, is somewhat better than in the 
earlier volumes, for the chronological order is 
more strictly observed; but, on the other hand, 
there is in the present installment no broad gen- 
eral outline such as the Autobiographical Memoir 
of the first part furnished, and the state-paper 
element is rather more obtrusive. Moreover, the 
reader will look in vain for anything so striking 
as “A Gallery of Celebrated Contemporaries,” 
which followed the autobiography, and which 
contained the famous “ portrait’”’ of Napoleon ; 
or for anything so valuable in itself as the chap- 
ters “On the History of the Alliances of 1813- 
1814’ and on the Congress of Vienna. Of 
course, in a period of general peace, the work of 
a diplomatist will be apt to be less generally in- 
teresting than when it deals with such events as 
those that were crowded into the momentous 
epoch between 1795 and 1815; but the editor of 
the “ memoirs ” appears to have acted upon the 
theory that any state-paper which is valuable as 
a part of the public archives is also interesting 
when inserted in a biography, and he has ac- 
cordingly inserted many whose very titles will 
serve as a notification to the general reader to 
skip them. Dealing for the most part with past 
and moribund politics, or with transient misun- 
derstandings between courts, they possess none 
of that intrinsic interest which pertains to even 
the driest discussion of general principles, but 
are in the main the mere routine work of a min- 
ister of state. No intelligible system of selec- 
tion appears to have been applied to them, and 
in many instances purely formal and utterly un- 
important memoranda, such as a request for 
leave of absence and the Emperor’s comment 
thereon, are duly numbered and inserted. ‘“ My 
life may be unpleasant for me to experience,” 
Metternich is represented as saying, “but my 
biography will certainly not be tedious.” Even 
this conviction, we fear, would have been shaken 
by the perusal of these memoirs; for at least 
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half the contents of the present volumes are 
scarcely more interesting than those “ public 
documents ’”’ with which Congressmen are wont 
to favor their constituents, and with which these 
constituents are wont to favor the rag- picker. 

What redeems them from downright and un- 
qualified dullness are the private letters of Met- 
ternich, which are unexpectedly copious both in 
numbers and in length. These letters would be 
profoundly interesting if they did nothing more 
than reveal to us the private life and interior sen- 
timents of a great minister, whose finger is really 
on the very pulse of the machine; but they are 
interesting in themselves merely as letters, and 
exhibit much higher literary talent than any of 
the author’s more formal compositions. It must 
be said, too, that they portray Metternich in what 
is by far the most attractive aspect of his char- 
acter. The greater number of them were writ- 
ten to his wife and children, during temporary 
absences on official business; and it is very 
pleasing to observe how anxious he is that they 
shall share in any sight-seeing or experiences 
that he has himself enjoyed, and how promptly 
and regularly, amid the overwhelming pressure 
of state-cares, he performs a task which, under 
such circumstances, one is apt to feel absolved 
from. Over and over again he declares that his 
only genuine satisfactions in life are derived from 
its domestic side; and though, in general, for 
Metternich to say a thing of this kind constitutes 
presumptive evidence against its truth, these in- 
timate private letters seem to show that in this 
case he was giving utterance to the genuine sen- 
timents of his heart. On such occasions as the 
death of his young daughter in the first bloom of 
her womanhood, and of the son whom he had 
trained to take his own place, the real man comes 
unmistakably through the thick veil behind which 
the diplomatist usually hides himself, and we feel 
for him sympathy as well as respect—a rare atti- 
tude for the reader to take toward a man of the 
Metternichian type. 

The most interesting consecutive series of the 
letters is that written from Italy during a journey 
which he made in the year 1817 in order to trans- 
fer the Archduchess Leopoldine, the newly-mar- 
ried Crown Princess of Portugal, to the envoy of 
her royal husband, who had been dispatched 
with a fleet to receive her at Leghorn. He is 
enchanted with Venice, appropriately enthusi- 
astic over the artistic riches of Florence, pro- 
foundly moved by the historic memories and ec- 
clesiastical pageantries of Rome, charmed with 
the situation and surroundings of Naples, and in 
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love with the country and climate. He writes 
more frankly of his impressions, and is more mi- 
nute in his descriptions, than a similar visitor 
would be now; but one must recollect in reading 
them that these descriptions were written before 
the age of guide-books and scribbling tourists. 
Moreover, in spite of the torrent of descriptive 
literature that has since submerged the country 
under what Carlyle calls “a sedimentary deposit 
of words,” many of them still possess a certain 
freshness and interest. This, for example, bears 
the stamp of genuine, and not merely conven- 
tional or simulated, feeling : 


‘““ROME, April 2d.—Here we are, my dear. I 
shall not undertake to tell you what we find in 
Rome: I leave that to Marie. Do not think, how- 
ever, that she is exaggerating, for that is simply im- 
possible. Imagination attains to what has been pre- 
sented by the senses ; in vain we delude ourselves: 
that circle is never left. Rome must be seen to be 
believed in. All that the most beautiful cities in the 
world can show of magnificence of detail is gathered 
together here, and certainly surpassed. 

‘““Rome has been to me like a person I tried to 
imagine without having seen ; such calculations are 
always deceptive. I have found everything differ- 
ent from what I supposed ; I expected Rome would 
be old and somber—it is antique and superb, bril- 
liant and new. I do not know what I would give to 
take you for a single instant to the window of my 
drawing-room ; and this window is nothing com- 
pared to one in a dressing-room which is prepared 
for the Empress! Picture to yourself the most 
splendid view, so rich that one would accuse of ex- 
cessive exaggeration the painter of such a scene. 
Opposite and beneath me I have St. Peter’s, the 
Castle of St. Angelo, the Column of Antoninus, in- 
numerable obelisks and palaces, each one more mag- 
nificent than the other; fountains throwing up an 
enormous volume of water ; to the left the Coliseum, 
and St. John Lateran ; opposite, the Vatican, etc., 
etc. These, indeed, are a number of names, but 
they give no idea of the objects. St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican together are as large as the city of Tu- 
rin, which contains sixty thousand souls. The square 
of St. Peter’s alone would contain two hundred thou- 
sand. The only thing which could give any idea of 
these spaces are the Tuileries, the Square of Louis 
XV, and the Champs-Elysées. The garde-meubles 
are, taken separately, miserable hovels compared to 
twenty private houses which count for nothing in 
Rome. The Farnese Palace is one of the largest 
and most lofty—well, the high-altar of St. Peter’s is 
six feet higher than the palace, and it is in bronze.” 


It strikes us, too, that we have read no more 
animated description of the ceremonies of Holy 
Week at Rome than the following : 


““April 10th.—We live in the midst of pagan 
temples and Christian basilicas ; the last three days 
we have alternated between the Sistine Chapel, the 


museums of the Vatican, and the Church of St. 
Peter’s. The last of the grand religious ceremonies 
will take place to-morrow ; the place alone would 
make it very beautiful, for it is to be at St. Peter’s. 
The functions on Holy Thursday and Good Friday 
were beneath my expectations. For one thing, the 
Holy Father did not officiate, so the high mass was 
reduced to the ordinary service ; besides, there is no 
doubt that what I have seen at the Sistine Chapel 
was not equal to the ceremonies which formerly took 
place at the electoral ecclesiastical courts ; and the 
washing of feet and the repast of the Apostles are in- 
finitely more imposing at Vienna. The ceremonies 
here take place in halls and chapels much too small, 
although in the largest palace in the world. These 
places are encumbered with strangers: for one Cath- 
olic you see eight or ten Protestants, for the most 
part English. The guards are obliged to use their 
halberds: the Pope, the apostles, the sovereigns— 
all is confusion. On Holy Thursday they pass from 
the Sistine Chapel to the Pauline Chapel; from 
thence to the hall where the apostles dine. There 
is a fight at each door, and generally blood flows. 
Yesterday, for example, an English lady, fancying 
herself stronger than a guard, had her cheek pierced 
by a halberd. One hears nothing but cries of ‘My 
shoe!’ ‘My veil!’ ‘You are crushing me!’ ‘ Your 
sword is running into my leg!’ ‘ Give way, please!’ 
and then knocks and blows in abundance. The 
noise ceases, and the ceremony is over. Last year 
an Englishman, determined to pass between two 
guards who were in line, forming a passage for the 
Pope, had his nose taken off between the shoulders 
of the two guards (they wear cuirasses on Holy 
Thursday). You may imagine that the holiness of 
the place and the unction of the services gain no- 
thing by these occurrences. 

“In my opinion the effect of the illuminated 
cross in St. Peter’s surpasses all description. This 
immense basilica, enveloped in darkness, is lighted 
from a single focus; the cross, about fifty feet in 
height, so suspended as to have the appearance of 
sustaining itself, is wonderfully beautiful. The effects 
of light in the side-chapels are marvelous—the tombs 
seem to be reanimated. On one of the pillars Pope 
Gregory XIII seems to be coming out of his niche. 
The magnificent lion on the tomb of Clement XIV, 
by Canova, has the appearance of springing to de- 
fend the approach to the tomb. Seen from the end 
of the church, the cross is framed by the four col- 
umns of the high altar; each step presents a new 
and magical effect. Picture to yourself all this space 
illumined by a single ray of light, this light losing 
itself in the vast space, and only reflected by the 
ceilings in gilding and mosaic ; this is the time to 
judge of the immensity of the edifice. The door is 
opened in the middle of the church, and thus the 
cross is seen from the other side of the Piazza of St. 
Peter's. At that distance it seems about the size of 
a bishop’s cross. The Piazza is dark, and the cross 
is the only light visible. 

“The Pope’s benediction has alsé a striking 
effect. The moment when the Holy Father, carried 
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in a chair, appears at the window in the front of the 
church, and rises to bless the people, all the people 
falling on their knees, is most solemn. But it seems 
as if bad luck attended all the religious ceremonies 
at Rome. After the benediction the Holy Father 
sits down; he remains at the window; a cardinal 
advances and throws to the people indulgences writ- 
ten on sheets of paper. All the ragamuffins assem- 
ble, struggling and fighting to get one of the papers. 
There are shouts and laughter, as when one throws 
money in the street ; the victors make off as fast as 
they can, and use—I know not how—their indul- 
gences.” 


There is a spirited description of the ascent 
of Vesuvius, then a much more unusual feat than 
now; but the following remarks upon the coun- 
try towns of Italy direct attention to a point 
which is commonly overlooked by travelers, and 
which is, perhaps, less striking since the Northern 
capitals of Europe have received such architec- 
tural embellishment : 


“‘ By comparing the country towns of Italy with 
those of any other country, one is able to form an 
idea of the intrinsic value of these places. Perugia 
is what Iglau is with us—a country town about fifty 
leagues from the capital. Here there are ten palaces, 
each of them larger than the old Liechtenstein palace. 
I occupy one which is certainly more than twice the 
size. These palaces are full of old but beautiful 
furniture. There are also splendid pictures, and a 
great number of marbles. The palace which the 
Emperor occupies would be the most beautiful house 
in Vienna. The proprietor is a young man who has 
married a sister of Prince Odescalchi, and he re- 
furnished it three years ago, at the time of his mar- 
riage. There are two theatres at Perugia going on 
at the same time ; an opera-house as large as that of 
the Kartnerthor, and one for comedy as large as the 
Wieden ; three large churches, magnificent, of which 
two are painted entirely in fresco by the best mas- 
ters, among others Pietro Perugino, Raphael’s mas- 
ter; a university in a magnificent situation ; and an 
Academy of Fine Arts, better appointed than that of 
Vienna. 

“In all these places, which are full of idlers, 
there are singers who would give great pleasure at 
Vienna, bad comedians playing detestable pieces, a 
crowd of mendicants too lazy to gather the fruits 
which fall into their mouths and the vegetables on 
which they walk. After all, out of a hundred of 
these sluggards, eighty of them are clever, and often 
not one who would be unbearably tiresome. There 
is not one who has not all the appearance of poverty, 
yet, nevertheless, has his purse well furnished.” 


While at Leghorn, awaiting the arrival of the 
Portuguese fleet, he visited the American squad- 
ron, then lying in the roadstead, and describes 
his visit in a passage which is hardly worth quot- 


ing, perhaps, but which is interesting as showing’ 


how much pains he took to acquaint those at 
home with every detail of his experiences: 
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“We dined at the principal hotel—which did not 
deserve that title—and at six in the evening we em- 
barked to pay a visit to the American Commodore. 
To avoid the firing of guns I would not be announced, 
and I remained on board till sunset, when they do 
not salute. The flag-ship has eighty-four guns, and 
is one of the most beautiful vessels I have ever seen. 
The Americans, who had a great rivalry with the 
English, owed their success in the last war to the 
new construction of their ships of the line, some of 
which carry as many as ninety guns. They are con- 
structed like frigates, but without quarter-decks, and 
are fast sailers like frigates, and can, consequently, 
overtake these vessels, which in England never carry 
more than eighty guns. . They can also avoid, with 
the same facility, vessels of the line of greater ton- 
nage. The Commodore received us with much dis- 
tinction ; he immediately placed the whole crew un- 
der arms, and showed me over every part of his ship. 
Its whole appearance and neatness are admirable. I 
do not know if, in these respects, it does not even 
surpass the English ships ; on the other hand, the style 
of the crew does not equal that of the latter. The 
Commodore is a great amateur of the fine arts and 
fine animals. He has pictures in his cabin, among 
others a copy of a portrait of Pope Julius II, after 
Raphael, and, between decks and on the upper deck, 
African gazelles and a great Canadian bear. Be- 
tween-decks, where the sailors dine, there is on each 
table a pyramid of very clean vessels, which contain 
the drink of the sailors, and a Bible distributed by 
the Bible Society of Boston. The maladie biblique f 
extends through both hemispheres.” 


A few days later he visited the Portuguese 
vessels, and thus describes them: 


‘““They are very fine. The Jean VI is pierced 
for ninety guns: it carries only thirty-six, for in every 
place where there should be one beyond that number 
they have made a cabin for one of the numerous 
ladies we are sending to Brazil. The Archduchess’s 
apartment is as well cared for as possible; it is spa- 
cious and furnished with much luxury. She hasa 
fine, grand dining-room, a bedroom, dressing-room, 
and bath. Besides all this, there is a great tent on 
the deck, which would easily hold three hundred 
people. The St. Sebastian is of the same power, and 
Eltz will, consequently, find himself lodged as if he 
were the ambassador of Neptune himself. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine all the people that these vessels con- 
tain: besides the Austrian ladies, there is the Portu- 
guese Court—that is to say, three officials of the 
court. Each of these gentlemen has his wife and 
children with him, and they all have large families ; 
the Grand-Master, Castel-Melhor, has five children. 
The number of officers of every grade has been 
tripled. Above all, remember that a considerable 
number of cows, calves, pigs, sheep, four thousand 
fowls, some hundreds of ducks, and four to five hun- 
dred canaries, and large and small birds from Brazil, 
and you must see that the ark of old Noah was a 
child’s toy in comparison with the Jean VI.” 
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In general, the Prince preserves in his letters 
a certain diplomatic gravity and sedateness, but 
now and then he condescends to what, in others, 
might be called playfulness, but which in him, 
perhaps, attains the dignity of humor. Here is a 
letter written during a visit to Prague in the year 
1820: 


‘“*T live here at the Palais Fiirstenberg, the same 
Prince who married a Princess of Baden last year. 
He is having his house put in order, to settle here 
next August with his young wife. If the Prince 
comes, and is not beside himself with anger, he must 
be the most tasteless man that ever existed. His 
steward received me yesterday, and conducted me 
through an immense suite of rooms. When I saw 
the way they were decorated I did not know how to 
keep my countenance. Wherever the hand of the 
artist or artisan was busy, sculptures, pictures, furni- 
ture, hangings, and other works stare at the spectator 
like the phantasmagoria of a fever-dream. The great 
chairs in the chief saloon, of black, polished wood, 
stand on four gilded eagles’ claws, and at their backs, 
in the form of a shield, are different arrangements of 
Cupids and eagles in gilded wood. The furniture is 
of blue damask, ornamented with white muslin in 
great bunches, and edged with gold and silver, inter- 
mixed with green and red colors. All the rooms are 
alike. The two beds in the principal bedroom are 
hung with what represents shell-work and rock-work 
—on which are squirrels (as thick as your fist), toads, 
and bats of gilded wood—and stand in an alcove, at 
the entrance of which hangs a lamp in the shape of 
colossal owl, which draws a globe out of the satin 
hangings ; if the globe is covered, the light shines 
from the eyes of the owl. This horrible steward 
wished to hear my opinion of all these arrangements. 
I asked him whether his master had sent him the 
designs for everything. He assured me, with an 
expression of the greatest self-satisfaction, that this 
was not the case—he and the upholsterer had pre- 
pared all these things as surprises for the good Prince. 
‘ How delighted the Prince will be,’ said he, ‘ when 
he learns that all these beautiful things have only 
cost eighty thousand gulden !’ 

“The steward wished me to sleep opposite this 
owl. I answered him that I could not be the first to 
desecrate their Excellencies’ marriage-bed, and be- 
took myself to a room at the back, in which were 
neither owls nor Cupids. Hardly was I left alone in 
this room when a clock began to strike, which made 
as much noise asachurch-bell. I got up to search 
for the clock, but in vain. At last I found a small 
picture, representing a village with a church, on the 
tower of which was a clock, which struck so loudly 
that it could be heard four houses off. As I did not 
wish to lose my night’s rest, I had the unlucky pic- 
ture taken down and put away. I lay down, when 
just at midnight a flute began to play quite close to 
my bed. Looking about, I found it was my night- 
table which made this noise. After long search I 
found a knob, by pressing which the musical box 
close to my ear was temporarily silenced; but from 
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time to time it repeated its efforts to go off again, 
sounding something like suppressed groans. This 
morning, early, I sent for the steward and begged 
him to take away this piece of furniture, as I did not 
like to hear music at such unusual hours. ‘It is the 
somno, answered the good man, ‘ which I had made 
for the Princess ; the Prince’s night-table contains a 
trumpet.’ ‘Good Heavens!’ I cried, ‘then do not 
their Excellencies sleep at all?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ answered 
the steward ; ‘but young married people are easily 
tired, and that makes them sleep: besides, the music 
can be stopped.’ ‘ But why,’ asked I, ‘ should there 
be any music to be stopped?’ ‘ Well, now,’ answered 
he, with a self-satisfied air, ‘all sorts of pleasant 
things may happen to the Prince, and then he has 
always a trumpet ready.’ This is all like a dream; 
but I would not advise any lady to have a somno that 
plays like a flute, or to allow her husband a hidden 
trumpet. . .. I hope to sleep well to-night, for I 
have had the noisy contrivances one and all removed, 
to the great anger of the steward, I am certain the 
poor man despises me heartily for my stupidity and 
bad taste.” 


Besides the descriptions of scenes and the 
narrative of experiences, the letters contain a 
number of good anecdotes, for two or three of 
which we shall endeavor to make room. While 
in Italy in 1817, the Cardinal Legate of Bologna 
gave a breakfast in Metternich’s honor at the 
university ; and there he met the famous pundit, 
Mezzofanti, then librarian of the university. 


“He is worthy of his position” (writes Metter- 
nich). ‘‘ He speaks thirty languages, and as well as 
if he were a native of each of the thirty countries. 
I attacked him in German, and I defy any one not 
to take him for a Saxon. He has never been away 
from Bologna, and never had a master. I asked 
him how he got the right inflections of the language. 
‘The inflections,’ replied he, ‘all spring from the 
genius of language. I learned in the grammar that 
each letter is pronounced in a certain manner; I 
read and understood it in three months, I could 
speak it in six, and since then I have held conversa- 
tions with Germans of different countries. I have 
done the same with all languages. Indian and Chi- 
nese are the only ones that have embarrassed me a 
little, for I have never had an opportunity of talking 
with a mandarin or a Brahman, so that I am not sure 
if I have surmounted the vulgar pronunciation.’ I 
made an inward sign of humility, and thought my- 
self a perfect simpleton beside the Librarian of Bo- 
logna.” 


In another letter belonging to the same pe- 
riod he writes : 


“ Here is a charming anecdote of Charles Zichy, 
the younger. He was at Parma last spring. The 
Archduchess (Marie Louise) invited him to dinner. 
A famous improvisatore, Gricci, was to give a repre- 
sentation after dinner. Zichy took care to arrive 
first ; after him the Cardinal Archbishop of Parma. 





These two gentlemen did not know each other. 
Zichy, however, guessed by the red stockings of the 
Cardinal that he must be some one of importance, 
and ended by breaking the ice, and presenting him- 
self to the Cardinal, saying, ‘Zo sono Zichy. The 
Cardinal overwhelmed him with compliments, and 
would have embraced him : ‘ Signor Gricci, ah ! Sig- 
nor Gricct ; che piacere, che reputazione, che talento ! 
Avremmo il piacere di sentirla, d’ammirarla,’ Zichy, 
delighted to see that his name produced such an ex- 
traordinary effect, being pressed by the old Cardinal 
to give him a specimen of his savoir faire just to 
pass the time, hesitated, talked of his merits, his 
services, of the Chamber, of all he had done for 
twenty years without advancement! The arrival of 
Marie Louise alone put an end to the scene. She 
herself told me the story to-day.” 


Still better is an anecdote recorded in a letter 
from Vienna written in 1824 (September Ist) : 


“ Yesterday an amusing incident occurred, which 
I must not forget to mention. Tatistscheff got a 
picture from Italy, which he thinks a Domenichino ; 
whether it is so or not is immaterial. The picture 
represents a young John the Baptist ; the saint is 
slightly draped with a strip of red cloth, and much 
more resembles an Amor than the Preacher in the 
Wilderness. Yesterday evening Tatistscheff received 
company. A tolerably well-known Polish man of 
letters went up to the picture, and, looking at it very 
attentively, asked his neighbor, ‘ What is that?’ 
‘C'est un Dominiguin’ (French for Domenichino), 
‘What !’ cried he, ‘a Dominican never looked like 
that.’” 


As a matter of course, so many private let- 
ters could not be disclosed without throwing 
much light upon the character of their author, 
‘and these volumes will be indispensable to who- 
ever in the future would portray or estimate “ the 
man of the Reaction.” The quality which they 
tend most to emphasize is that inordinate ego- 
tism which we spoke of in our earlier notice as 
characterizing the Autobiographical Memoir, and, 
indeed, everything that Metternich has produced. 
“‘Self-conceit,” he says somewhere, in his oracular 
manner, “is the concomitant of a weak mind”; 
but, if this were literally so, Metternich would 
have to be regarded as the weakest-minded man 
of his generation. The manifestations of ego- 
tism, even in his family letters, are so incessant, 
that the reader is first repelled by them, then 
amused, then disgusted, and ends by ceasing to 
be aware of them. Differing on an important 
point from nearly every other member of the 
ministry, he refers to this, not as a difference of 
opinion, but says in his most characteristic man- 
ner (Vol. III, page 7, note), “In the upper de- 
partments of the Government I was alone on the 
stde of truth in this important question.” No 
occasion is too solemn, no topic too serious, for 
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such a display ; and, whenever he casts a back- 
ward glance over the momentous events in which 
he had borne a part, it is nearly always made to 
furnish an excuse for some present piece of self- 
gratulation. For example, writing from Teplitz, 
July 27, 1819: 

‘“‘ My dear, I am writing to you in the same room, 
and on the same table, where I signed the Quadruple 
Alliance six years ago. It is just about the same 
time of the year. Everything has changed since 
then, except myself. I have not revisited this place 
since 1813. It has been a long road to get here 
again. What events have happened since the day 
of my arrival here in that year of grace! Seated at 
the same desk, thinking over all which then occupied 
my mind, bringing before my mind’s eye what ex- 
isted then, and what exists no longer, I can not re- 
sist a slight sensation of vanity, and an immense 
feeling of contentment and satisfaction. But if I 
think over what is, if I compare it with what ought 
to be, and with that which so easily might have been, 
I deplore the fate of the world, ever given up to the 
gravest errors, and to great faults committed in con- 
sequence of petty calculations and great illusions, 
My mind conceives nothing narrow or limited ; I al- 
ways go, on every side, far beyond all that occupies the 
greater number of men of business ; I cover ground 
infinitely larger than they can see or wish to see. L£ 
can not help saying to myself twenty times a day: 
‘ Good God, how right I am, and how wrong they are ! 
And how easy the reason ts to see—tit ts so clear, so 
simple, and so natural!’ I shall repeat this till my 
last breath, and the world will go on in its own mis- 
erable way none the less.” 


Another quality which is quite as prominent 
in Metternich’s private letters as in his more for- 
mal compositions is the disposition to indulge on 
all occasions in that wretched political cant which 
formed the dialect of diplomacy to the time of 
Palmerston and Bismarck. When dust was to 
be thrown in the eyes of an antagonist—when 
anything was to be gained by it—one can under- 
stand why this dialect should have been resorted 
to; but, in the intimate interchanges of family 
correspondence, what object was to be gained 
by this ceaseless talk about “ principles,” ‘“ moral 
motives,” and “the always clear conscience ” ; 
and the repeated assurances that he is governed 
by “neither selfishness nor love of power,” but 
is “inaccessible to ambition ” of any kind? We 
are driven irresistibly to the conclusion that Met- 
ternich, in writing many of the letters, foresaw 
the precise use to which they have been put in 
these ‘memoirs’; and when we begin to sus- 
pect this, and find him declaring that throughout 
his life he was influenced only by “ the love of 
truth which predominated in his feelings,” we 
are tempted to revenge ourselves by recalling a 
couple of anecdotes, the memory of which has 
been recently revived by Karl Hillebrand: “ M. 
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von Metternich is on the best road to being a 
statesman: he already lies quite beautifully,” 
said Napoleon to Madame de Rémusat, respect- 
ing the young man of thirty ; and Macaulay men- 
tions, a generation later, that when some one at 


Lady Holland’s compared the Chancellor with 
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Mazarin—whom by the way he profoundly de- 
spised — old Talleyrand wittily protested that 
“there was much to be said against that: in 
particular, the Cardinal deceived, but never lied ; 
M. de Metternich always lies, and deceives no- 
body.” 
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HE Tractarians’ object, so far as they un- 
derstood themselves, was to raise up the 
Church to resist the revolutionary tendency which 
they conceived to have set in with the Reform 
Bill; the effect of their work was to break the 
back of the resisting power which the Church 
already possessed, and to feed the fire which 
they hoped to extinguish. I go on to explain in 
detail what I mean. 

When I went into residence at Oxford my 
brother was no longer alive. He had been abroad 
almost entirely for three or four years before his 
death; and although the atmosphere at home 
was full of the new opinions, and I heard star- 
tling things from time to time on transubstanti- 
ation, and such like, he had little to do with my 
direct education. I had read at my own discre- 
tion in my father’s library. My own small judg- 
ment had been satisfied by Newton that the Pope 
was the Man of Sin; and Davison, -to whom I 
was sent for a correction, had not removed the 
impression. I knew the “ Faerie Queene ” pretty 
well, and had understood who and what was 
meant by the False Duessa. I read Sharon 
Turner carefully, and also Gibbon, and had thus 
unconsciously been swallowing antidotes to Cath- 
olic doctrine. Of evangelical books, properly so 
called, I had seen nothing. Dissent in all its 
forms was a crime in our house. My father was 
too solid a man to be carried off his feet by the 
Oxford enthusiasm, but he was a High Church- 
man of the old school. The Church itself he 
regarded as part of the constitution; and the 
Prayer-book as an act of Parliament which only 
folly or disloyalty could quarrel with. My broth- 
er’s notion of the evangelical clergy in the estab- 
lishment must have been taken from some un- 
fortunate specimens. He used to speak to them 
as “fellows who turned up the whites of their 
eyes, and said Lawd.” We had no copy of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress”’ in the house. I never read 
it till after I had grown up, and I am sorry that 
I did not make earlier acquaintance with it. 
Speculations about the Churchand the sacra- 


ments went into my head, but never much into 
my heart; and I fancy, perhaps idly, that I might 
have escaped some trials and some misfortunes 
if my spiritual imagination had been allowed food 
which would have agreed with it. 

In my first term at the university, the contro- 
versial fires were beginning to blaze, but not as 
yet hotly. The authorities had not taken the 
alarm, but there was much talk and excitement, 
and neither the education nor the discipline of 
the place was benefited by it. 


The triumvirs who became a national force, 
and gave its real character to the Oxford move- 
ment, were Keble, Pusey, and John Henry New- 
man. Newman himself was the moving power ; 
the two others were powers also, but of inferior 
mental strength. Without the third, they would 
have been known as men of genius and learning. 
But their personal influence would have been 
limited to and have ended with themselves. Of 
Pusey I knew but little, and need not do more 
than mention him. Of Keble I can only venture 
to say a few words. 

He had left residence at the time I speak of, 
but “ The Christian Year” had made him famous. 
He was often in Oxford as Professor of Poetry, 
and I was allowed to see him. Cardinal New- 
man has alluded in his “ Apologia” to the rever- 
ence which was felt for Keble. He is now an 
acknowledged saint of the English Church, ad- 
mired and respected even by those who disagree 
with his theology. A college has been founded 
in commemoration of him, which bears his name; 
and “The Christian Year” itself has passed 
through more than a hundred editions, and is a 
household word in every family of the Anglican 
Episcopal communion, both at home and in 
America. It seems presumptuous to raise a 
doubt about the fitness of a recognition so marked 
and so universal. But the question is not of 
Keble’s piety or genuineness of character. Both 
are established beyond the reach of cavil, and it 
would be absurd and ungracious to depreciate 
them. The intellectual and literary quality of his 
work, however, is a fair subject of criticism ; and 
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I am heretical enough to believe that, although 
“The Christian Year” will always hold a high 
place in religious poetry, it owes its extraordinary 
popularity to temporary and accidental causes. 
Books which are immediately successful are those 
which catch and reflect the passing tones of opin- 
ion—all-absorbing while they last, but from their 
nature subject to change. The mass of men 
know little of other times or other ways of think- 
ing than their own. Their minds are formed by 
the conditions of the present hour. Their great- 
est man is he who for the moment expresses 
most completely their own sentiments, and rep- 
resents human life to them from their own point 
of view. The point of view shifts, conditions 
alter, fashions succeed fashions, and opinions 
opinions ; and, having ourselves lost the clew, we 
read the writings which delighted our great- 
grandfathers with wonder at their taste. Each 
generation produces its own prophets, and great 
contemporary fame, except in a few extraordinary 
instances, is revenged by an undeserved com- 
pleteness of neglect. 

Very different in general is the reception of 
the works of true genius. A few persons appre- 
ciate them from the first. To the many they 
seem flavorless and colorless, deficient in all the 
qualities which for the moment are most admired. 
They pass unnoticed amid the meteors by which 
they are surrounded and eclipsed. But the me- 
teors pass and they remain, and are seen gradu- 
ally to be no vanishing coruscations, but new 
fixed stars, sources of genuine light, shining 
serenely for ever in the intellectual sky. They 
link the ages one to another in a common hu- 
manity. Virgil and Horace lived nearly two 
thousand years ago, and belonged to a society 
of which the outward form and fashion have 
utterly perished. But Virgil and Horace do not 
' grow old, because while society changes men 
continue, and we recognize in reading them that 
the same heart beat under the toga which we 
feel in our own breasts. In the Roman Empire, 
too, there were contemporary popularities ; men 
who were worshiped as gods, whose lightest word 
was treasured as a precious jewel—on whose 
breath millions hung expectant, who had temples 
built in their honor, who in their day were a 
power in the world. These are gone, while 
Horace remains—gone, dwindled into shadows. 
They were men, perhaps, of real worth, though 
of less than their admirers supposed, and they 
are now laughed at and moralized over in his- 
tory as detected idols. As it was then, so it is 
now, and always will be. More copies of “ Pick- 
wick”’ were sold in five years than of “ Hamlet” 
intwo hundred. Yet “ Hamlet” will last as long 
as the “Iliad”; ‘“ Pickwick,” delightful as it is to 
us, will be unreadable to our great-grandchildren. 
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The most genial caricature ceases to interest 
when the thing caricatured has ceased to be. 

I am not comparing ‘“‘ The Christian Year ” to 
“ Pickwick,” but there are fashions in religion as 
there are fashions in other things. The Puritans 
would have found in it the savor of the mystic 
Babylon. We can not tell what English thought 
will be on these subjects in another century, but 
we may know if we are modest that it will not 
be identical with ours. Keble has made him- 
self a name in history which will not be for- 
gotten, and he will be remembered always as a 
person of singular piety, of inflexible integrity, 
and entire indifference to what is called fame or 
worldly advantages. He possessed besides, in 
an exceptional degree, the gift of expressing 
himself in the musical form which is called 
poetical. It is a form into which human thought 
naturally throws itself when it becomes emo- 
tional. It is the only form adequate to the ex- 
pression of high intellectual passions. However 
powerful the intellect, however generous the 
heart, this particular faculty can alone convey to 
others what is passing in them, or give to spirit- 
ual beauty a body which is beautiful also. The 
poetic faculty thus secures to those who have it 
the admiration of every person; but it is to be 
remembered also that if the highest things can 
alone be fitly spoken of in poetry, all poetry is 
not necessarily of the highest things; and, if it — 
can rise to the grandest subjects, it can lend its 
beauty also to the most commonplace. The 
prima donna wields the spell of an enchantress, 
though the words which she utters are non- 
sense; and poetry can make diamonds out of 
glass and gold out of ordinary metal. Keble 
was a representative of the devout mind of Eng- 
land. Religion as he grew to manhood was be- 
coming self-conscious. It was passing out of its 
normal and healthy condition as the authoritative 
teacher of obedience to the commandments, into 
active anxiety about the speculative doctrines on 
which its graces were held to depend. Here, as 
in all other directions, the mental activity of the 
age was making itself felt. The evangelical 
movement was one symptom of it. The revival 
of sacramentalism was another, and found a 
voice in Keble. But this is all. We look in 
vain to him for any insight into the complicated 
problems of humanity, or for any sympathy with 
the passions which are the pulses of human life. 
With the Prayer-book for his guide, he has pro- 
vided us with a manual of religious sentiment 
corresponding to the Christian theory as taught 
by the Church of England Prayer-book, beauti- 
fully expressed in language which every one can 
understand and remember. High Churchman- 
ship had been hitherto dry and formal; Keble 
carried into it the emotions of evangelicalism, 
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while he avoided angry collision with evangelical 
opinions. Thus all parties could find much to 
adinire in him, and little to suspect. English 
religious poetry was generaily weak—was not, 
indeed, poetry at all) Here was something which 
in its kind was excellent; and every one who 
was really religious, or wished to be religious, 
or even outwardly and from habit professed 
himself and believed himself to be a Christian, 
found Keble’s verses chime in his heart like 
church-bells. 

‘‘The Christian Year,” however, could be all 
this, and yet notwithstanding it could be poetry 
of a particular period, and not for all time. Hu- 
man nature remains the same; but religion alters. 
Christianity has taken many forms. In the early 
Church it had the hues of a hundred heresies. 
It developed in the successive councils. It has 
been Roman, it has been Greek, it has been An- 
glican, Lutheran, Calvinist, Arminian. It has 
adjusted itself to national characteristics ; it has 
grown with the growth of general knowledge. 
Keble himself in his latest edition is found keep- 
ing pace with the progress of the times, and an- 
nouncing that the hand as well as the heart 
receives the mystic presence in the Eucharist. 
He began to write for Church people as they 
were sixty years ago. The Church of England 
has traveled far since 1820. The “Highest” 
rector then alive would have gone into convul- 
sions if his curate had spoken to him about 
“celebrating”? mass. The most advanced Bibli- 
cal critic would have closed the Speaker’s com- 
mentary with dismay or indignation. Changed 
opinions will bring change of feelings, and fresh 
poets to set the feelings to music. ‘The Chris- 
tian Year” has reigned without a rival through 
two generations, but “the rhymes” are not of 
the powerful sort which will “ outlive the pyra- 
mids,” and the qualities which have given them 
their immediate influence will equally forbid their 
immortality. 

The limitations of Keble’s poetry were visi- 
ble in a still higher degree in himself. He was 
not far-seeing, his mind moved in the groove of 
a single order of ideas. He could not place him- 
self in the position of persons who disagreed 
with him, and thus he could never see the strong 
points of their arguments. Particular ways of 
thinking he dismissed as wicked, although in his 
summary condemnation he might be striking 
some of the ablest and most honest men in Eu- 
rope. If he had not been Keble he would have 
been called (treason though it be to write the 
words) narrow-minded. Circumstances inde- 
pendent of himself could alone have raised him 
into a leader of a party. For the more delicate 
functions of such an office he was constitutionally 
unfit, and when appealed to for advice and assist- 
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ance by disciples who were in difficulties his an- 
swers were beside the purpose. He could not 
give to others what he did not himself possess, 
Plato, in the “‘ Dialogue of the Io,” describes an 
ingenious young Athenian searching desperately 
for some one who would teach him to be wise. 
Failing elsewhere, he goes to the poets. Those 
he thought who could say such fine things in 
their verses would be able to tell him in prose 
what wisdom consisted in. Their conversation 
unfortunately proved as profitless as that of the 
philosophers; and the youth concluded that the. 
poetry came from divine inspiration, and that 
when off the sacred tripod they were but com- 
mon men. Disappointment could not chill the 
admiration which the inquirer would continue to 
feel for so venerable a teacher as Keble, but of 
practical light that would be useful to him he 
often gathered as little as the Athenian. Even 
as a poet Keble was subjective only. He had 
no variety of note, and nothing which was not in 
harmony with his own theological school had in- 
tellectual interest for him. 

To his immediate friends he was genial, affec- 
tionate, and possibly instructive, but he had no 
faculty for winning the unconverted. If he was 
not bigoted, he was intensely prejudiced. If you 
did not agree with him, there was something 
morally wrong with you, and your “natural man” 
was provoked into resistance. To speak habitu- 
ally with authority does not necessarily indicate 
an absence of humility, but does not encourage 
the growth of that quality. If there had been 
no “movement,” as it was called, if Keble had 
remained a quiet country clergyman, unconscious 
that he was a great man, and uncalled on to 
guide the opinions of his age, he would have 
commanded perhaps more enduring admiration. 
The knot of followers who specially attached 
themselves to him show traces of his influence 
in a disposition not only to think the views which 
they hold sound in themselves, but to regard 
those who think differently as their intellectual 
inferiors. Keble was incapable of vanity in the - 
vulgar sense. But there was a subtile self-suffi- 
ciency in him which has come out more distinctly 
in his school. 

I remember an instance of Keble’s narrow- 
ness extremely characteristic of him. A member 
of a family with which he had been intimate had 
adopted liberal opinions in theology. Keble 
probably did not know what those opinions were, 
but regarded this person as an apostate who had 
sinned against light. He came to call one day 
when the erring brother happened to be at home; 
and, learning that he was in the house, he re- 
fused to enter, and remained sitting in the porch. 
St. John is reported to have fled out of a bath at 
Ephesus on hearing that the heretic Cerinthus 
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was under the roof. Keble, I presume, remem- 
bered the story, and acted like the apostle. 

The inability to appreciate the form of argu- 
ments which he did not like saved him from 
Rome, but did not save him from Roman doc- 
trine. It would, perhaps, have been better if he 
had left the Church of England, instead of re- 
maining there to shelter behind his high authority 
a revolution in its teaching. The mass has crept 
back among us, with which we thought we had 
done for ever, and the honorable name of Prot- 
estant, once our proudest distinction, has been 
made over to the Church of Scotland and the 
Dissenters. 

Far different from Keble, from my brother, 
from Dr. Pusey, from all the rest, was the true 
chief of the Catholic revival—John Henry New- 
man. Compared with him, they all were but as 
ciphers, and he the indicating number. The 
times I speak of are far distant; the actors and 
the stormy passions which bubbled round them 
are long dead and forgotten among new excite- 
ments. Newman, too, for many years had 
dropped silent, and disappeared from the world’s 
eyes. He came out again in a conflict with a 
dear friend of mine, who, on my account partly 
(at least, in reviewing a book which I had writ- 
ten), provoked a contest with him, and zwar 
congressus Achille seemed to have been foiled. 
Charles Kingsley is gone from us. English 
readers know now what he was, and from me 
or from any one he needs no further panegyric. 
In that one instance he conducted his case un- 
skillfully. He was wrong in his estimate of the 
character of his antagonist, whose integrity was 
as unblemished as his own. But the last word 
has still to be spoken on the essential question 
which was at issue between them. The im- 
mediate result was the publication of the famous 
‘‘ Apologia,” a defense personally of Newman’s 
own life and actions, and next of the Catholic 
cause. The writer of it is again a power in 
modern society, a prince of the Church; sur- 
rounded, if he appears in public, with adoring 
crowds, fine ladies going on their knees before 
him, in London saloms. Himself of most modest 
nature, he never sought greatness, but greatness 
found him in spite of himself. To him, if to any 
one man, the world owes the intellectual recovery 
of Romanism. Fifty years ago it was in Eng- 
land a dying creed, lingering in retirement in the 
halls and chapels of a few half-forgotten fami- 
lies. A shy Oxford student has come out on its 
behalf into the field of controversy, armed with 
the keenest weapons of modern learning and 
philosophy, and wins illustrious converts, and 
has kindled hopes that England herself, the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth and Cromwell, will kneel for 
absolution again before the Father of Christen- 


dom. Mr. Buckle questioned whether any great 
work has ever been done in this world by an in- 
dividual man. Newman, by the solitary force of 
his own mind, has produced this extraordinary 
change. What he has done we all see; what 
will come of it our children will see. Of the 
magnitude of the phenomenon itself no reason- 
able person can doubt. Two writers have affected 
powerfully the present generation of Englishmen. 
Newman is one, Thomas Carlyle is the other. 
But Carlyle has been at issue with all the ten- 
dencies of his age. Like a John the Baptist, he 
has stood alone preaching repentance in a world 
which is to him a wilderness: Newman has been” 
the voice of the intellectual reaction of Europe, 
which was alarmed by an era of revolutions, 
and is looking for safety in the forsaken beliefs 
of the ages which it had been tempted to de- 
spise. 

The “ Apologia” is the most beautiful of 
autobiographies, but it tells us only how the 
writer appeared to himself. We who were his 
contemporaries can alone say how he appeared 
to us in the old days at Oxford. 


II. 


WHEN I entered at Oxford John Henry New- 
man was beginning to be famous. The respon- 
sible authorities were watching him with anxiety ; 
clever men were looking with interest and curi- 
osity on the apparition among them of one of 
those persons of indisputable genius who was 
likely to make a mark upon his time. His ap- 
pearance was striking. He was above the middle 
height, slight and spare. His head was large, 
his face remarkably like that of Julius Cesar. 
The forehead, the shape of the ears and nose 
were almost the same. The lines of the mouth 
were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the 
same. I have often thought of the resemblance, 
and believed that it extended to the temperament. 
In both there was an original force of character 
which refused to be molded by circumstances, 
which was to make its own way, and become a 
power in the world; a clearness of intellectual 
perception, a disdain for conventionalities, a tem- 
per imperious and willful, but along with it a most 
attaching gentleness, sweetness, singleness of 
heart and purpose. Both were formed by nature 
to command others, both had the faculty of at- 
tracting to themselves the passionate devotion of 
their friends and followers, and in both cases, 
too, perhaps the devotion was rather due to the 
personal ascendancy of the leader than to the 
cause which he represented. It was Cesar, not 
the principle of the empire, which overthrew 
Pompey and the constitution. Credo zu New- 
miannum was a common phrase at Oxford, and 
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is still unconsciously the faith of nine tenths of 
the English converts to Rome. 

When I first saw him he had written his book 
upon the Arians. An accidental application had 
set him upon it, at a time, I believe, when he had 
half resolved to give himself to science and mathe- 
matics, and had so determined him into a theo- 
logical career. He had published a volume or 
two of parochial sermons. A few short poems 
of his had also appeared in “ The British Maga- 
zine” under the signature of “ Delta,” which were 
reprinted in “The Lyra Apostolica.” They were 
unlike any other religious poetry which was then 
extant. It was hard to say why they were so 
fascinating. They had none of the musical grace 
of “ The Christian Year.” They were not har- 
monious; the meter halted, the rhymes were ir- 
regular, yet there was something in them which 
seized the attention, and would not let it go, 
Keble’s verses flowed in soft cadence over the 
mind, delightful, as sweet sounds are delightful, 
but are forgotten as the vibrations die away. 
Newman’s had pierced into the heart and mind, 
and there remained. The literary critics of the 
day were puzzled. They saw that he was not an 
ordinary man; what sort of an extraordinary man 
he was they could not tell. “The eye of Mel- 
pomene has been cast upon him,” said the omnis- 
cient (I think) “ Athenzeum’’;* “but the glance 
was not fixed or steady.” The eye of Melpomene 
had extremely little to do in the matter. Here 
were thoughts like no other man’s thoughts, and 
emotions like no other man’s emotions. Here 
was a man who really believed his creed, and let 
it follow him into all his observations upon out- 
ward things. He had been traveling in Greece ; 
he had carried with him his recollections of 
Thucydides, and, while his companions were 
sketching olive-gardens and old castles and pic- 
turesque harbors at Corfu, Newman was recalling 
the scenes which those harbors had witnessed 
thousands of years ago in the civil wars which 
the Greek historian has made immortal. There 
was nothing in this that was unusual. Any one 
with a well-stored memory is affected by histori- 
cal scenery. But Newman was oppressed with 
the sense that the men who had fallen in that 
desperate strife were still alive, as much as he 
and his friends were alive: 


“ Their spirits live in awful singleness,” 
he says, 


“ Each in its self-formed sphere of light or gloom.” 


We should all, perhaps, have acknowledged this 





* Perhaps it was not the ‘‘ Atheneum.” I quote from 

memory. I remember the passage from the amusement 

_ which it gave me ; but it was between forty and fifty years 
ago, and I have never seen it since. 
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in words. It is happy for us that we do not all 
realize what the words mean. The minds of most 
of us would break under the strain. 

Other conventional beliefs, too, were quickened 
into startling realities. We had been hearing 
much in those days about the benevolence of the 
Supreme Being, and our corresponding obligation 
to charity and philanthropy. If the received creed 
was true, benevolence was by no means the only 
characteristic of that Being. What God loved 
we might love; but there were things which God 
did not love; accordingly, we found Newman 
saying to us: 


“ Christian, wouldst thou learn to love ; 
First learn thee how to hate. 


“ Hatred of sin and zeal and fear 
Lead up the Holy Hill; 
Track them, till charity appear 
A self-denial still.” 


It was not austerity that made him speak so. 
No one was more essentially tender-hearted ; but 
he took the usually accepted Christian account of 
man and his destiny to be literally true, and the 
terrible character of it weighed upon him. 


“Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


He could be gentle enough in other moods, 
“ Lead, kindly Light,” is the most popular hymn 
in the language. All of us, Catholic, Protestant, 
or such as can see their way to no positive creed 
at all, can here meet on common ground and join 
in acommon prayer. Familiar as the lines are, 
they may here be written down once more: 


‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
Far distant scenes—one step enough for me. 


“‘T was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
T loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on. 
T loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years. 


“So long thy power hath blest us, sure it will 
Still lead us on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel-faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


It has been said. that men of letters are either 
much less or much greater than their writings. 
Cleverness and the skillful use of other people’s 
thoughts produce works which take us in till we 
see the authors, and then we are disenchanted. 
A man of genius, on the other hand, is a spring 
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in which there is always more behind than flows 
from it. The painting or the poem is but a part 
of him inadequately realized, and his nature ex- 
presses itself, with equal.or fuller completeness, 
in his life, his conversation, and personal presence. 
This was eminently true of Newman. Greatly 
as his poetry had struck me, he was himself all 
that the poetry was, and something far beyond. 
I had then never seen so impressive a person. I 
met him now and then in private; I attended his 
church and heard him preach Sunday after Sun- 
day; he is supposed to have been insidious, to 
have led his disciples on to conclusions to which 
he designed to bring them, while his purpose was 
carefully veiled. He was, on the contrary, the 
most transparent of men. He told us what he 
believed to be true. He did not know where it 
would carry him. No one who has ever risen to 
any great height in this world refuses to move till 
he knows where he is going. He is impelled in 
each step which he takes by a force within him- 
self. He satisfies himself only that the step is a 
right one, and he leaves the rest to Providence. 
Newman’s mind was world-wide. He was in- 
terested in everything which was going on in sci- 
ence, in politics, in literature. Nothing was too 
large for him, nothing too trivial, if it threw light 
upon the central question, what man really was, 
and what was his destiny. He was careless about 
his personal prospects. He had no ambition to 
make a career, or to rise to rank and power. Still 
less had pleasure any seductions for him. His 
natural temperament was bright and light; his 
senses, even the commonest, were exceptionally 
delicate. I was told that, though he rarely drank 
wine, he was trusted to choose the vintages for 
the college cellar. He could admire enthusiasti- 
cally any greatness of action and character, how- 
ever remote the sphere of it from hisown. Gur- 
weod’s “ Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington” 
came out just then. Newman had been reading 
the book, and a friend asked him what he thought 
of it. ‘ Think?” he said, “it makes one burn to 
have been a soldier.’”” But his own subject was 
the absorbing interest with him. Where Chris- 
tianity is a real belief, where there are distinct 
convictions that a man’s own self and the millions 
of human beings who are playing on the earth’s 
surface are the objects of a supernatural dispen- 
sation, and are on the road to heaven or hell, the 
most powerful mind may well be startled at the 
aspect of things. If Christianity was true, since 
Christianity was true (for Newman at no time 
doubted the reality of the revelation), then mod- 
ern England, modern Europe, with its march of 
intellect and its useful knowledge and its material 
progress, was advancing with a light heart into 
ominous conditions. Keble had looked into no 
lines of thought but hisown. Newman had read 
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omnivorously; he had studied modern thought 
and modern life in all its forms, and with all its 
many-colored passions. He knew, of course, that 
many men of learning and ability believed that 
Christianity was not a revelation at all, but had 
been thrown out, like other creeds, in the growth 
of the human mind. He knew that doubts of 
this kind were the inevitable results of free dis- 
cussion and free toleration of differences of opin- 
ion; and he was too candid to attribute such 
doubts, as others did, to wickedness of heart. 
He could not, being what he was, acquiesce in 
the established religion as he would acquiesce in 
the law of the land, because it was there, and be- 
cause the country had accepted it, and because 
good general reasons could be given for assuming 
it tobe right. The soundest arguments, even the 
arguments of Bishop Butler himself, went no fur- 
ther than to establish a probability. But religion 
with Newman was a personal thing between him- 
self and his Maker, and it was not possible to feel 
love and devotion to a Being whose existence was 
merely probable; as Carlyle says of himself when 
in a similar condition, a religion which was not a 
certainty was a mockery and a horror; and, un- 
shaken and unshakable as his own convictions 
were, Newman evidently was early at a loss for 
the intellectual grounds on which the claims of 
Christianity to abstract belief could be based. 
The Protestant was satisfied with the Bible, the 
original text of which, and perhaps the English 
translation, he regarded as inspired. But the 
inspiration itself was an assumption, and had to 
be proved ; and Newman, though he believed the 
inspiration, seems to have recognized earlier than 
most of his contemporaries that the Bible was 
not a single book, but a national literature, pro- 
duced at intervals, during many hundred years, 
and under endless varieties of circumstances. 
Protestant and Catholic alike appealed to it ; and 
they could not both be right. Yet, if the differ- 
ences between them were essential, there must 
be some authority capable of deciding between 
them. The Anglican Church had a special the- 
ology of its own, professing to be based on the 
Bible. Yet, to suppose that each individual, left 
to himself, would gather out of the Bible, if able 
and conscientious, exactly these opinions, and no 
others, was absurd and contrary to experience. 
There were the creeds; but on what authority 
did the creeds rest? On the four councils ? or 
on other councils, and, if other, on which? Was it 
on the Church, and, if so, on what Church? The 
Church of the fathers ? or the Church still present 
and alive and speaking ? If for living men, among 
whom new questions were perpetually rising, a 
Church which wasalso living couldnot be dispensed 
with, then what was that Church, and to what con- 
clusions would such an admission lead us ? 
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With us undergraduates Newman, of course, 
did not enter on such important questions, al- 
though they were in the air, and we talked about 
them among ourselves. He, when we met him, 
spoke to us about subjects of the day, of litera- 
ture, of public persons and incidents, of every- 
thing which was generally interesting. He seemed 
always to be better informed on common topics 
of conversation than any one else who was pres- 
ent. He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative ; but what he said carried 
conviction along with it. When we were wrong 
he knew why we were wrong, and excused our 
mistakes to ourselves while he set us right. Per- 
haps his supreme merit as a talker was that he 
never tried to be witty or to say striking things. 
Ironical he could be, but not ill natured. Nota 
malicious anecdote was ever heard from him. 
Prosy he could not be. He was lightness itself 
—the lightness of elastic strength—and he was 
interesting because he never talked for talking’s 
sake, but because he had something real to say. 

Thus it was that we, who had never seen such 
another man, and to whom he appeared, perhaps, 
at special advantage in contrast with the normal 
college don, came to regard Newman with the 
affection of pupils (though pupils, strictly speak- 
ing, he had none) for an idolized master. The 
simplest word which dropped from him was 
treasured as if it had been an intellectual dia- 
mond. For hundreds of young men Credo zn 
Newmannum was the genuine symbol of faith. 

Personal admiration, of course, inclined us to 
look to him as a guide in matters of religion. 
No one who heard his sermons in those days 
can ever forget them. They were seldom di- 
rectly theological. We had theology enough and 
to spare from the select preachers before the uni- 
versity. Newman, taking some Scripture char- 
acter for a text, spoke to us about ourselves, our 
temptations, our experiences. His illustrations 
were inexhaustible. He seemed to be address- 
ing the most secret consciousness of each of us 
—as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at 
every person ina room. He never exaggerated ; 
he was never unreal. A sermon from him was a 
poem, formed on a distinct idea, fascinating by 
its subtilty, welcome—how welcome !—from its 
sincerity, interesting from its originality, even to 
those who were careless of religion, and to oth- 
ers who wished to be religious, but had found 
religion dry and wearisome, it was like the spring- 
ing of a fountain out of the rock. 

The hearts of men vibrate in answer to one 
another like the strings of musical instruments. 
These sermons were, I suppose, the records of 
Newman’s own mental experience. They ap- 
pear to me to be the outcome of continued medi- 
tation upon his fellow-creatures and their posi- 


tion in this world; their awful responsibilities ; 
the mystery of their nature, strangely mixed of 
good and evil, of strength and weakness. A 
tone, not of fear, but of infinite pity, runs through 
them all, and along with it a resolution to look 
facts in the face; not to fly to evasive generali- 
ties about infinite mercy and benevolence, but to 
examine what revelation really has added to our 
knowledge, either of what we are or of what lies 
before us. We were met on all sides with diffi- 
culties ; for experience did not confirm, it rather 
contradicted, what revelation appeared distinctly 
to assert. I recollect a sermon from him—I 
think in the year 1839—I have never read it 
since; I may not now remember the exact words, 
but the impression left is ineffaceable. It was 
on the trials of faith, of which he gave different 
illustrations. He supposed, first, two children 
to be educated together, of similar temperament 
and under similar conditions, one of whom was 
baptized and the other unbaptized. He repre- 
sented them as growing up equally amiable, 
equally upright, equally reverent and God-fear- 
ing, with no outward evidence that one was ina 
different spiritual condition from the other; yet 
we were required to believe not only that their 
condition was totally different, but that one was 
a child of God, and his companion was not. 

Again, he drew a sketch of the average men 
and women who made up society, whom we our- 
selves encountered in daily life, or were connected 
with, or read about in newspapers. They were 
neither special saints nor special sinners, Re- 
ligious men had faults, and often serious ones. 
Men careless of religion were often amiable in 
private life, good husbands, good fathers, steady 
friends, in public honorable, brave, and patriotic. 
Even in the worst and wickedest, in a witch of 
Endor, there was a human heart and human 
tenderness. None seemed good enough for heav- 
en, none so bad as to deserve to be consigned 
to the company of evil spirits, and to remain in 
pain and misery for ever. Yet all these people 
were, in fact, divided one from the other by an 
invisible line of separation. If they were to die 
on the spot as they actually were, some would be 
saved, the rest would be lost—the saved to have 
eternity of happiness, the lost to be with the 
devils in hell. 

Again, I am not sure whether it was on the 
same occasion, but it was in following the same 
line of thought, Newman described closely some 
of the incidents of our Lord’s passion; he then 
paused. For a few moments there was a breath- 
less silence. Then, in a low, clear voice, of which 
the faintest vibration was audible in the farthest 
corner of St. Mary’s, he said, “ Now, I bid you 
recollect that he to whom these things were 
done was Almighty God.” It was as if an elec- 
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tric stroke had gone through the church, as if 
every person present understood for the first 
time the meaning of what he had all his life been 
saying. I suppose it was an epoch in the mental 
history of more than one of my Oxford contem- 
poraries. 

Another sermon left its mark upon me. It 
was upon evidence. I had supposed up to that 
time that the chief events related in the Gospels 
were as well authenticated as any other facts of 
history. I had read Paley and Grotius at school, 
and their arguments had been completely satis- 
factory to me. The Gospels had been written 
by apostles or companions of apostles. There 
was sufficient evidence, in Paley’s words, “ that 
many professing to be original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles had passed their lives in la- 
bors, dangers, and sufferings in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered.” St. Paul was a 
further and independent authority. It was not 
conceivable that such men as St. Paul and the 
other apostles evidently were should have con- 
spired to impose a falsehood upon the world, and 
should have succeeded in doing it undetected 
in an age exceptionally cultivated and skeptical. 
Gibbon I had studied also, and had thought 
about the five causes by which he explained how 
Christianity came to be believed; but they had 
seemed to me totally inadequate. I was some- 
thing more than surprised, therefore, when I heard 
Newman say that Hume’s argument against the 
credibility of miracles was logically sound. The 
laws of nature, so far as could be observed, were 
uniform, and in any given instance it was more 
likely as a mere matter of evidence that men 
should deceive or be deceived, than that those 
laws should have been deviated from. Of course, 
he did not leave the matter in this position. 
Hume goes on to say that he is speaking of evi- 
dence as addressed to the reason; the Christian 
religion addresses itself to faith, and the credi- 
bility of it is, therefore, unaffected by his objec- 
tion. What Hume said in irony Newman ac- 
cepted in earnest. Historically the proofs were 
insufficient, or sufficient only to create a sense of 
probability. Christianity was apprehended by a 
faculty essentially different. It was called faith. 
But what was faith, and on what did it rest? 
Was it as if mankind had been born with but 
four senses, by which to form their notions of 
things external to them, and that a fifth sense of 
sight was suddenly conferred on favored individ- 
uals, which converted conjecture into certainty ? 
I could not tell. For myself this way of putting 
the matter gave me no new sense at all, and only 
taught me to distrust my old ones. 

I say at once that I think it was injudicious 
of Newman to throw out before us thus abruptly 
an opinion so extremely agitating. I explain it 
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by supposing that here, as elsewhere, his ser- 
mons contained simply the workings of his own 
mind, and were a sort of public confession which 
he made as he went along. I suppose that some- 
thing of this kind had been passing through him. 
He was in advance of his time. He had studied 
the early fathers; he had studied Church his- 
tory, and the lives of the saints and martyrs. 
He knew that the hard and fast line which Prot- 
estants had drawn at which miracles had ceased. 
was one which no historical canon could reason- 
ably defend. Stories of the exercise of super- 
natural power ran steadily from the beginning to 
the latest period of the Church’s existence; many 
of them were as well supported by evidence as 
the miracles of the New Testament; and, if rea- 
son was to be the judge, no arbitrary separation 
of the age of the apostles from the age of their 
successors was possible. Some of these stories 
might be inventions, or had no adequate author- 
ity for them; but for others there was authority 
of eye-witnesses ; and, if these were to be set 
aside by a peremptory act of will as unworthy of 
credit, the Gospel miracles themselves might fall 
before the same methods. ‘The argument of 
Hume was already silently applied to the entire 
post-apostolic period. It had been checked by 
the traditionary reverence for the Bible. But 
this was not reason; it was faith. Perhaps, too, 
he saw that the alternative did not lie as sharply 
as Paley supposed, between authentic fact and 
deliberate fraud. Legends might grow; they 
grew every day, about common things and per- 
sons, without intention to deceive. Imagination, 
emotion, affection, or, on the other side, fear and 
animosity, are busy with the histories of men 
who have played a remarkable part in the world. 
Great historic figures—a William Tell, for in- 
stance—have probably had no historical existence 
at all, and yet are fastened indelibly into national 
traditions. Such reflections as these would make 
it evident that if the Christian miracles were to 
be believed, not as possibly or probably true, but 
as indisputably true—true in such a sense that a 
man’s life on earth, and his hope for the future, 
could be securely based upon them—the history 
must be guaranteed by authority different in kind 
from the mere testimony to be gathered out of 
books. I suppose every thinking person would 
now acknowledge this to be true. And we see, 
in fact, that Christians of various persuasions 
supplement the evidence in several ways. Some 
assume the verbal inspiration of the Bible; oth- 
ers are conscious of personal experiences which 
make doubt impossible, Others, again, appeal 
justly to the existence of Christianity as a fact, 
and to the power which it has exerted in elevat- 
ing and humanizing mankind. Newman found 
what he wanted in the living authority of the 
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Church, in the existence of an organized body 
which had been instituted by our Lord himself, 
and was still actively present among us as a liv-~ 
ing witness of the truth. Thus the imperfection 
of the outward evidence was itself an argument 
for the Catholic theory. All religious people 
were agreed that the facts of the Gospel narra- 
tive really happened as they were said to have 
happened, Proof there must be somewhere to 
justify the conviction ; and proof could only be 
found in the admission that the Church, the or- 
ganized Church with its bishops and priests, was 
not a human institution, but was the living body 
through which the Founder of Christianity him- 
self was speaking to us. 

Such, evidently, was one use to which Hume’s 
objection could be applied, and, to those who, 
like Newman, were provided with the antidote, 
there was no danger in admitting the force of it. 
Nor would the risk have been great with his 
hearers if they had been playing with the ques- 
tion as a dialectical exercise. But he had made 
them feel and think seriously about it by his own 
intense earnestness, and, brought up as most of 
them had been to believe that Christianity had 
sufficient historical evidence for it, to be sud- 
denly told that the famous argument against 
miracles was logically valid after all was at least 
startling. The Church theory, as making good 
a testimony otherwise defective, was new to most 
of us, and not very readily taken in. To remove 
the foundation of a belief, and to substitute an- 
other, is like putting new foundations to a house. 


The house itself may easily be overthrown in 
the process. I have said before that in a healthy 
state of things religion is considered too sacred 
to be argued about. It is believed as a matter 
of duty, and the why or the wherefore is not so 
much as thought about. Revolutions are not 
far off when men begin to ask whence the sov- 
ereign derives his authority. Skepticism is not 
far off when they ask why they believe their 
creed. We had all been satisfied about the 
Gospel history; not a shadow of doubt had 
crossed the minds of one of us; and, though we 
might not have been able to give a logical reason 
for our certitude, the certitude was in us, and 
might well have been let alone. I, for one, be- 
gan to read Hume attentively, and, though old 
associations prevented me from recognizing the 
full force of what he had to say, no doubt I was 
unconsciously affected by him. It must have 
been so, for I remember soon after insisting to a 
friend that the essential part of religion was 
morality. My friend replied that morality was 
only possible to persons who received power 
through faith to keep the commandments. But 
this did not satisfy me, for it seemed contrary to 
fact. There were persons of great excellence 
whose spiritual beliefs were utterly different. I 
could not bring myself to admit that the good- 
ness, for instance, of a Unitarian was only ap- 
parent. After all is said, the visible conduct of 
men is the best test that we can have of their 
inward condition. If not the best, where are we 
to find a better P 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE (Good Words). 
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u[tete arrival of a new poet who has something 
new to say, or who sets the discourse of 
old matters to new music, has not been a fre- 
quent thing of late—in English literature, at 
least—and we are ready to rub our eyes now, 
and look sharply at the first portent of this kind 
that makes its appearance. Without doubting 
that, out of the rich soil which has produced 
in recent times Wordsworth and Tennyson, there 
are many further fruitful poetic growths to arise, 
it must be confessed that the tendency of men- 
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tal activity, of late, has been most noticeable in 


the sphere of science, and is least prominent in 
the field of the imagination. A few of the English 
critical journals, however, profess lately to have 
found a real poet, and more ; and think they can 
discern him in Mr. Thomson, whose two books 
furnishing them their evidence have but just ap- 
peared—the first having been followed by the 
second within a very few weeks. But, though 
the books themselves are so new, the poems 
which distend their covers into only moderate 
dimensions have been.dropped from time to time 
into the various magazines from as far back as 
1857. 

_ We do not know, of course, who Mr. Thom- 
son is, except that he is the author of this body 
of verse—using when it was separately published 
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the signature of “ B. V.”—and that he is, on the 


probable supposition that his earliest effort here 
was produced no earlier than in his later teens, 
already over forty years of age. It is our pur- 
pose to emphasize this point; because, while 
some difference of literary quality in the various 
pieces is to be observed, the reader may, by 
keeping the foregoing fact in mind, take notice 
that the one chord of despair which began with 
the earliest poem is struck through them all to 
the very last. 

“The City of Dreadful Night,” which gives 
the title to the first volume, furnishes the key-note 
to all that Mr. Thomson has to offer. It shows 
our author to be a determined, if not a prede- 
termined, pessimist. The world which he de- 
picts, which is supposed to be the world we all 
live in, is one without faith, hope, or love, or any 
good thing. But let us quote from the poem, 
any part of which is as good as any other for 
this showing : 


‘* The City is of Night ; perchance of Death, 
But certainly of Night ; for never there 
Can come the lucid morning’s fragrant breath 
After the dewy dawning’s cold gray air ; 
The moon and stars may shine with scorn or pity ; 
The sun has never visited that city, 
For it dissolveth in the daylight fair.” 


The poem is allegorical, and much of its 
elaborate machinery of symbolism is distressing- 
ly vague and incoherent. The desert of hu- 
man misery is thus described in another place: 


‘* As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert: All was black, 
In heaven no single star, on earth no track ; 
_A brooding hush without a stir or note. 

The air so thick it clotted in my throat ; 

And thus for hours: then some enormous things 

Swooped past with savage cries and clanging wings : 
But I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear. 


“~ 
-~ 


As I came through the desert thus it was, 
As I came through the desert : Eyes of fire 
Glared at me throbbing with a starved desire ; 
The hoarse and heavy and carnivorous breath 
Was hot upon me from deep jaws of death ; 
Sharp claws, swift talons. Restless fingers cold 
Plucked at me from the bushes, tried to hold ; 
But I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear, 


As I came through the désert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert: Meteors ran 

And crossed their javelins on the black sky-span ; 

The zenith opened to a gulf of flame, 

The dreadful thunderbolts jarred earth’s fixed 
frame ; 


The ground all heaved in waves of fire that surged 
And weltered round me, sole there unsubmerged : 
Yet I strode on austere ; 
No hope could have no fear.” 


The poem ranges through several meters, but 
with one persistent monotone, and at last a sphinx 
and an angel come together—the former staring 
the latter out of existence —and we find the 
meaning of the poem to be— 


‘¢ The sense that every struggle brings defeat, 
Because Fate holds no prize to crown success ; 
That all the oracles are dumb or cheat, 
Because they have no secret to express ; 
That none can pierce the vast black veil uncertain 
Because there is no light beyond the curtain ; 
That all is vanity and nothingness,” 


And yet we dare to say Mr. Thomson is tol- 
erably well and hearty ; and, whether he lives in 
London or in the country, manages to dispose of 
good dinners, discerns at times some beauties in 
art or nature, nourishes some tender friendships, 
and is not worse off, perhaps, on the average, 
than the rest of us. In “ Two Sonnets,” printed 
in the second volume, he ventures to tell us why 
he sings so sadly : 


‘* A spirit lifts me where I lie alone, 
And thrills me into song by its own laws ; 
That which I feel but seldom know, indeed, 
Tempering the melody it could not cause. 


‘* Striving to sing glad songs, I but attain 
Wild discords sadder than grief’s saddest tune ; 
As if an owl with his harsh screech should strain 
To over-gfatulate a thrush of June: 


_ ** My mirth can laugh and talk, but can not sing ; 


My grief finds harmonies in everything.” 


The more important poems in the earlier vol- 
ume are “ To our Ladies of Death,” “ The Na- 
ked Goddess,” and “ The Lord of the Castle of 
Indolence.” The second of these has as little 
somberness, perhaps, as any of the three, and is 
clothed in graceful diction, and sparkles with 
some pleasant fancies. In “ Life’s Hebe” a very 
pretty conceit is quite prettily caught and carried 
out; and, though not without the costume of 
shadow, shows as “ Virtue and Vice’ and many 
of the briefer pieces do, that Mr. Thomson has 
the power to do good lyrical work if he chooses. 
In fact his longer pieces, with their fondness for 
allegory, are not without positive technical merit 
too, and poised beauty of expression. They give 
assurance that this writer might do something of 
real worth—something which sane minds could 
welcome, if it were possible for him to escape 
from the spiritual neurasthenia—the dumps and 
the dolors—in which he so delights to revel. 
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The rollicking poems of “ Sunday at Hamp- 
stead’ and ‘Sunday up the River” almost seem 
as if they wished to let in the sunlight ; but they 
appear to us a little too crude in form, and are 
grotesquely coarse in certain passages. This 
volume closes with some modestly titled “ At- 
tempts at Translation from Heine,” which, as we 
should easily have expected, are quite admirably 
done. The mocking sarcasm and light raillery 
of Heine are in close accordance with Mr. Thom- 
son’s own natural vein, and he has taken else- 
where no pains to conceal his sympathy with 
this genuine but morbid genius. He quotes from 
him in “ Vane’s Story,” in the second of these 
volumes, and absorbs his spirit in quite a con- 
siderable portion of his own original lines. He 
calls him 


“Our poor Saint Heinrich! So he was 
A saint here of the loftiest class, 
By martyrdom more dreadly solemn 
Than that of Simeon on the column.” 


“Vane’s Story” is the account of a nightmare 
or phantasmagorial dream introduced by a lady’s 
kiss. Before the dreamer wakes, he finds him- 
self taking part in a dance ata ball. The pleas- 
ant salutation as he lay on the sofa gives him a 
few pleasant thoughts ; for he says: 


‘* My partner was no icy corse, 
No phantom of a wild remorse, 
No Lamia of delicious dream, 
No nymph of forest, sea, or stream : 
A soul of fire, a lovely form 
Lithe to the dance and breathing warm ; 
A face that flushed with cordial pleasure, 
Dove-feet that flew in perfect measure ; 
A little hand so soft and fine, 
Whose touch electric thrilled through mine ; 
A heart that beat against my breast 
Full pulses of triumphant zest ; 
Deep eyes, pure eyes, as dark as night, 
Yet full of liquid love and light, 
Where their moon-soul came floating through 
The clouds of mystery into view, 
And myriad star-rays glittering keen 
Were tempered in its mystic sheen. 
The splendid beauty of her face, 
Her dancing’s proud and passionate grace, 
Her soul’s eternal life intense 
Lavishly poured through every sense, 
Intoxicated all the air, 
Inspiring every dancer there: 
Never again shall that old hall 
Stir round with such another ball. 


Our noble orchestra of four 

Played as they never played of yore, 
Played as they will play nevermore, 
As if the waking air were cloven 

By all the legions of Beethoven.” 


We have quoted this chiefly to give a sample 
of the construction of the poem which titles the 
second volume; but its moral purpose and its 
meaning are alike vague, and, to use the author’s 
favorite word, “tenebrous ” in the extreme. By 
far the most unobjectionable production, the 
most perfect, we may say, taking all points of 
view into consideration, in Mr. Thomson’s two 
books, is ‘‘ Weddah and Om-E]-Bonain.” This 
is an Arabic love-story, taken from the “ De 
l’Amour ” of De Stendhal (Henri Beyle), and by 
him taken from “ The Divan of Love,” compiled 
by Ebn-Abi-Hadglat. 

The argument runs somewhat like this: Two 
young persons, a boy and a girl, of that famous 
tribe of Azra, who are so tender in loving that 
the Arabic proverb says “they die when they 
love,” grew up together. They 


‘* Were known where’er the Azra tribe was known, 
Through Araby and all the neighboring lands ; 
Were chanted in the songs of sweetest tone 
Which sprang like fountains ’mid the desert 
sands, 
They were so beautiful that none who saw, 
But felt a rapture trembling into awe.” 


But, when they were almost man and woman, 
Walid, the Syrian chief, sees the maiden, and 
wins her away from Weddah after desperate 
pleading and struggle with her father, but against 
her will. Still, she yields a forced consent, and 
the Syrian chief takes her home. -Weddah and 
Walid both fight in battle, not against each 
other as they might have wished, but on the 
same side in the interest of the Azra tribe, and 
both win equal honors. Though Walid has taken 
the maiden away with him to his distant home, 
Weddah after a while follows and becomes a 
merchant — thoroughly disguised, however —in 
the town where Walid lives. A maid-servant 
of Om-E]l-Bonain brings the early lovers in due 
time together; they are discovered; and, of 
course, the death of both results. On this out- 
line, with its various episodes, Mr. Thomson has 
succeeded in making a poem of somewhat unique 
quality and indisputable power. It is sad, of 
course, with seething passion and bitter fate, or 
Mr. Thomson would not have chosen the theme; 
but the fixed limits of the Arabic original have 
served to give it a coherence, a want of which 
is one of the marked deficiencies in our author’s 
more exclusively original work. Delicate touches 
of fancy and verses of rare beauty are quite fre- 
quent in it, and the high plane of merit attained 
in the first stanza is well kept up to the end. 
Even Om-E]-Bonain’s maid-servant is described 
as 


‘* A frank-eyed girl, whose bosom was a wave 
Whereon love’s lotus lightly rose and fell.” 
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This maid-servant describes to her mistress 
her old lover Weddah, whom she has discovered, 
now playing the merchant, as follows: 


** IT saw a merchant : never chief or king 
Of form so noble visited our land ; 
He wore a little ring, a lady’s ring, 
On the last finger of a feared right hand ; 
Some woe enormous overshadowing 
Made beauty terrible that had been bland: 
He was convulsed when he would speak your 
name, 
From such abysses of his heart it came.” 


The following stanza, pointing a moral, is, 
perhaps, worth quoting, though not better than 
many others : 


** And would you know why empires break asunder, 

Why peoples perish and proud cities fall ? 

Seek not the captains where the steed-clouds 

thunder, 

Seek not the elders in the council-hall ; 

But seek the chamber where some shining wonder 
Of delicate beauty nestles, far from all 

The turmoil, toying with adornments queenly, 

And murmuring songs of tender love serenely.” 


In “L’Ancien Régime,” or, “The Good Old 
Rule,” a piece of moderate brevity, our author 
hits the character of the traditional and unbe- 
loved monarch—a hated kingly head—with no 
mean ability and with pungent force. It is a 
fairly striking production, and might cause the 
blood of liberty or reprobation to tingle in the 
most sluggish vein. The memorial verses on 
«‘E. B. B.” have also an appropriate significance 
(Elizabeth Barrett Browning is the subject); but 
here, as in frequent other instances, there is a 
certain realistic baldness in the verse that makes 
it just miss the requisite melody. In none of the 
poems, long or brief—and there are many we 
shall have no opportunity to even mention—do 
you find the luxuriant, airy wing-power of Swin- 
burne, the rich quality of Rossetti, or the capti- 
vating magic of Morris, when Morris is at his best. 
There are passages in all these writers we are 
sometimes compelled to remember and repeat ; 
but in Mr. Thomson it is not the phrase or the 
form or the meaning that stays by us, so much 
as the murky gloom and the dark and formless 
atmosphere. 
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Mr. Thomson dedicates “The City of Dread- 
ful Night” “to the memory of the younger 
brother of Dante, Giacomo Leopardi, a spirit as 
lofty, a genius as intense, with a yet more tragic 
doom’; and the newer volume he inscribes “to 
the memory of the poet of poets, and purest of 
men, Percy Bysshe Shelley, with the gratitude 
and love and reverence of the author.” 

It is not for us to say how far the picturesque 
apotheosis of melancholy is natural to this au- 
thor, or how much of it is affectation and posture. 
The problems of evil and human existence are 
as old as the world itself; and, long before Leo- 
pardi and Shelley and the whole weeping choir 
of modern times had uttered a wail or note, the 
sepulchral singer of grief and despair was a fre- 
quent and periodically recurring phenomenon. 
Omar Khayyam voiced this philosophy hundreds 
of years ago, and not one of his successors has 
done it with more touching pensiveness, or set 
its perspective in finer shades of gloom and dark- 
ness. We listen to his melody, but it passes like 
a ripple on the ocean; there is neither nutriment 
nor permanence in it. One passage from Shake- 
speare, or one breath from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,” or one of 
Milton’s best sonnets, is worth the whole body 
of this bibliography of. grief. It would bring 
Mr. Thomson untold benefits if he should read 
sympathetically Shakespeare’s matchless utter- 
ances upon the scheme of Nature and life which 
now so bewilders him, and imbibe their health 
and wholeness. Or he would gain immeasur- 
ably if he should take up the tone of his name- 
sake and brother bard of an older time, and go 
out from his own mephitic catacombs and char- 
nel-house into the bright sunshine with the au- 
thor of “The Seasons.” He has gifts and an 
ear for melody, and a strength of both fancy and 
imagination which could be made eminently ser- 
viceable, if he could be taught how to apply 
them. But a hundred years of this singing 
which he offers will never place him on any high 
or secure pedestal of the English Parnassus. 
Nothing is more inevitably true than the fact 
that moral as well as physical suicide ends in 
death, and that, as some writer has well said, 
the disparagement of and disbelief in immortality 
can not lead its advocate into the company of 


the immortals. 
JOEL BENTON, 
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BOOK, under the title of “ Progress and Pov- 

erty,” by Mr. Henry George, has recently at- 
tracted considerable attention among economists and 
all persons interested in questions of social science. 
Mr. George has a clear and forcible style, and the art 
of making abstruse questions interesting. Many of his 
theories seem to us almost conclusive ; at least he has 
thrown new light on questions of capital and wages, 
and contributed valuable suggestions toward a better 
understanding of kindred issues. But the burden of 
his theme is that, while wealth in the aggregate is 
increasing, the mass of mankind is becoming poorer, 
and that this unequal distribution is due to private 
ownership in land. The theory that land, being 
something not produced by labor or human effort, is 
a boon of Nature, to which every person has an in- 
alienable right equal to every other person, is not 
new. Herbert Spencer affirms this theory, and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill entertained it to the extent of as- 
serting that all increase in the value of land should 
accrue to the state for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. Mr. George strenuously asserts that indi- 
vidual ownership in land has its foundation in force 
or fraud ; that it promotes, more than any one thing, 
the centralization of wealth ; and that the state, with- 
out directly confiscating property thus owned, should 
tax it to the full extent of its rental value. Ina 
pamphlet just issued from the press, entitled ‘‘ The 
Trish Land Question : what it involves, and how alone 
it can be settled,” Mr. George sets forth his theory 
afresh, with a great deal of persuasive force. He 
declares that Irish tenants have no special cause of 
complaint ; that the laws in Ireland relating to land- 
lord and tenant are not different from those in Eng- 
land, nor a whit more oppressive and unjust than 
those in this country ; that the grievances of the Irish 
tenant are universal in their character, and rest whol- 
ly upon the elementary injustice of private ownership 
in land. 

It is impossible not to feel the force of Mr. 
George’s premises. His arguments are cogent, di- 
rect, and to acertain point fairly conclusive. The 
members of every community have, he says, “‘ equal 
rights to the elements which Nature has provided 
for the sustaining of life—to air, to water, and to 
land. The use and benefit of the land belong to the 
whole people ; to each one as much as to every other ; 
to no one more than to any other; not to some indi- 
viduals, to the exclusion of other individuals ; not to 
one class, to the exclusion of other classes; not to 
landlords, not to tenants, not to cultivators, but to 
the whole people.” This right, he declares, springs 
from the right to live. ‘No law, no covenant, no 
agreement can bar it. One generation can not stipu- 
late away the rights of another generation. If the 
new-born infant has an equal right to life, then it has 
an equal right toland, . . . Land does not belong to 


one individual more than to another individual, to 
one class more than to another class ; to one genera- 
tion more than to the generations that come after it. 
It belongs to the whole people who at the time exist 
upon it.” 

Having established, to his own satisfaction, that 
the right to land is a common right, Mr. George next 
proceeds to deplore the evils that arise from the cen- 
tralization of wealth—the injustice apparent every- 
where in the unequal distribution of the products of 
labor, which he argues is due to private ownership 
of land. Ifhis argument were limited to monopoly 
of land, to countries where the greater part of the 
land is owned by comparatively a few families, most 
people would be disposed to concede the likelihood 
of its truth. But he makes no exceptions, and ap- 
plies his theory as rigidly to America as to England 
or Ireland. Here, in these United States, poverty 
increases at the same time that wealth increases ; 
centralization is going on here as it does elsewhere; 
and the only way to prevent this centralization, and 
secure to labor its just reward, is to make land the 
common property of the community. This, as we 
have already said, Mr. George purposes to accom- 
plish not by a general confiscation of land, but by 
taxing land to the full extent of its rental value. 

There seems to us a great leap here from prem- 
ises to conclusion. Mr. George does not make clear 
how a practical confiscation of land by taxation is 
going to remedy the evils he describes, nor attempt 
to trace the operation of the measure he proposes. 
He finds that, in the midst of wealth, a large pro- 
portion of those who aid to produce wealth are im- 
poverished ; he sees that land is a great factor in the 
creation of this wealth ; he is convinced that, as an 
elementary principle, land is the common property 
of the whole community ; and he promptly assumes 
that, by restoring this fundamental law, a more equi- 
table distribution of wealth would necessarily follow. 
It is impossible for us to see that this conclusion is 
anything more than assumption. In countries where 
immense estates exist a breaking up of these vast de- 
mesnes into many minor freeholds would no doubt be 
a very great advantage; but a change of this kind 
would not affect the question of private ownership. 
Confining ourselves to the United States, we ask the 
attention of the reader while we endeavor to trace the 
practical operations of Mr. George’s plan of confisca- 
tion—for this is what taxation to full rental value 
would amount to. 

In the United States land is not owned by a few 
wealthy families, but by the people. We have here 
what may be called a landed democracy, and to this 
fact very much of our prosperity and happiness is 
due. There are some five or six millions of farmers 
who work their own land, and there are many more 
millions of people owning homesteads and small cot- 
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tages—village and suburban people who have man- 
aged to purchase little plots of ground and build 
home nests for themselves. It is the ambition of 
every American to secure for himself, and his family 
after his death, a homestead of some kind, and, out- 
side of the great cities, a large majority of respectable 
people manage, by industry and economy, to accom- 
plish this praiseworthy purpose. The very first effect 
of the George taxation plan would be destructive to 
the interests of this great multitude—it would im- 
poverish our innumerable farmers, it would confiscate 
the earnings of industrious tradesmen and artisans, it 
would paralyze the hopes of struggling millions ; it 
would, under the plea of securing a better distribu- 
tion of wealth, render a distribution of land impos- 
sible. Large capital always manages to make itself 
master of the situation ; it is the small capitalist and 
the small landholder that would suffer most under 
Mr. George’s plan. Men of wealth would simply 
find their country villas a little more costly than at 
present ; a fine estate would be more gratifying to 
their pride than ever, it would be less common, per- 
haps, and hence more exclusive ; and, just as diamonds 
are worn because they are costly, so would estates 
be more distinctly sought after as a sign of wealth. 
The rich man, so far as his domicile and pleasure- 
grounds pertain to the question, would have his ex- 
penditures increased somewhat (yet see further on), 
but not to his serious inconvenience, while the small 
farmer or cottage-owner would practically lose almost 
his entire property—be despoiled, in the name of 
justice, of the small reserve he had-accumulated, of 
the meager profit which strenuous labor had ccn- 
quered from the reluctant soil! 

Nor would Mr. George’s plan prove much less 
disastrous to people who rent either land or tene- 
ments. We should find one of two things—either 
capitalists would not invest in land or buildings, or 
they would devise some method to throw the burden 
of the increased tax on their tenants. It is an almost 
invariable rule that all taxes finally fall on consumers. 
It is customary to talk of tax-payers and non-tax- 
payers. There is no such classification, Always 
every man is a tax-payer to the extent that he isa 
consumer ; owners of real estate may settle with the 
tax-collector, but the tax is invariably included in 
the rent. It is fairly certain that the law referred to 
would operate in Mr. George’s plan; the tax would 
simply fall on the consumer. Rent would be divided 
into two factors—land-rent, which would cover the 
state tax, and domicile-rent, which would be placed 
at a rate sufficient to repay interest on the entire in- 
vestment. On no other conditions would capital re- 
tain land or erect buildings. Capital has always the 
choice of a wide field, and moves in those directions 
that promise the largest profit and which are attended 
with the fewest restrictions. Should capital be with- 
drawn, tenements would soon prove insufficient for 
the demand, and rents would rise. This, of course, 
would bring capital back again; but, the moment 
this form of investment ceased to be profitable, capi- 
tal would flow from it. Rents would be maintained 
at a price that would pay all taxes and yield as large 
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a profit to the capitalist as other forms of investment 
would. 


WHO, then, are to be benefited by the radical and 
sweeping plan proposed by Mr. George? We have 
seen that rich men would find their domiciles and 
grounds a little more costly, and men of small means 
their farms or homesteads heavily taxed. We have 
discovered that land and house rents would increase 
because buildings would not be erected unless they 
yielded profit to the capitalists, and that, inevitably, 
according to the operation of a uniform law, the in- 
crease of tax would not fall upon the owners of land, 
but upon the occupants thereof. Who, then, are to 
be benefited? The public generally, is Mr. George’s 
answer; and this is to be accomplished by a reduc- 
tion of all other kinds of taxes, and by a more equal- 
ized distribution of wealth. How this more equal- 
ized distribution is to come about, Mr. George does 
not tell us, and we, for our part, can not surmise. 
As to a reduction of other taxes, taxes with us are 
collected nearly solely from real and personal estate. 
An increase of tax on land would, therefore, permit 
a reduction of taxes on stocks, bonds, plate, furniture, 
and valuables of all kinds. Now, it so happens that 
this tax falls almost exclusively upon the wealthier 
classes, as very few of our small freeholders possess 
personal property sufficient for taxation. Men of 
wealth, therefore, would find their Fifth Avenue 
mansions and their summer villas a little more bur- 
dened with taxes, but with this increase happily bal- 
anced by the exemption of their bonds and mortgages, 
their plate and furniture. But no such restoring 
balance would compensate the farmer or the cottage- 
owner. And yet this scheme is a device to relieve 
the poor, to equalize the distribution of wealth, to 
secure to the laborer a just share of that which he 
produces ! 

But what is to be done with the large fund ac- 
cumulated by this appropriation of the entire rent- 
value of land? We could divide it, Mr. George says, 
among the people (including tramps, vagabonds, and 
idlers generally), or give every boy a small capital for 
a start and every girl a dower ; or the State could es- 
tablish free libraries, lectures, museums, art-galleries, 
observatories, gymnasiums, baths, theatres, etc., etc. 
This is very fine and Utopian. Having despoiled a 
farmer of his earnings because they have come from 
land, we would throw a trifle back to his sons,and 
daughters, and entertain the old man with a play 
gratis when he goes to town! If anybody likes this 
picture of a government plundering with one hand 
that it may bestow with the other, he must be per- 
mitted to indulge his notion ; but men generally who 
watch the dispensations of government would be in- 
clined to laugh at the idea of intrusting the modern 
politician with such gigantic opportunities for enrich- 
ing his favorites. 

There are still other considerations. The value 
of wild land, in an unsettled country, is almost no- 
thing. Two things alone make land valuable: one 
is, its proximity to populous centers; the other, the 
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labor that has been bestowed upon it in clearing it, 
inclosing it, and fertilizing it or planting it with 
orchards, Assuredly, the value of land that has ac- 
crued from labor is not, according to the most radical 
opinion, a just object for confiscation! The element 
that we inherit from Nature, that which every man 
owns in common with every other man, is land in its 
native state, and this wild land is worth—well, the 
Government price of Western prairie-land is a dollar 
and a quarter an acre, but, in wholly primitive con- 
ditions, itis worth zothing. If the original value of 
wild land were confiscated to the community, there 
would be very little loss on one hand or gain on the 
other. Throughout the country generally, pretty 
nearly the entire accretion in the value of land is due 
to labor put upon the land. Roads and bridges, with- 
out which the products of the land could not be 
sent to market, have increased its value; but these 
have been paid for by current taxes on the land. 
Sometimes they are the direct result of labor given 
by the landowner, and at all times are either paid for 
in this way or by liens in the way of taxes. To con- 
fiscate these farm-lands would, in nine cases out of 
ten, confiscate not land but the product of labor, for 
it is labor alone that gives them their value. 

But near populous centers there is an increase of 
value not bestowed by the owner, an increase con- 
ferred by other activities—by new railways, new 
factories, and extended industries of all kinds. It is 
this accretion that John Stuart Mill thinks should 
come to the state, in the name.and behalf of the 
community ; and here we find some show of justice 
in the attitude of Mr. George and other thinkers of 
his class. The increase of the value of land in towns 
and cities is due to conditions that spring from the 
whole community, and yet it becomes the foundation 
of a tax paid by one part of the community to the 
other. Abstract justice is right in declaring that this 
should not be so; but whether practical justice can 
find any adequate right-working remedy for it is 
much to be doubted. If the state attempts to con- 
fiscate this increase by means of taxes, either rentals 
will increase correspondingly, or such a check be put 
upon the growth of each place and all the enterprises 
connected with it that greater injury would be done 
than if things had been left untouched. One indis- 
pensable element of success in all enterprises is abso- 
lute freedom of operation. It is to the recognition of 
this more than to any other one thing that the pros- 
perity of America is due. If we begin a system of 
interference, regulating men’s gains, bolstering:here 
in order to strengthen this interest, repressing else- 
where in order to equalize wealth, we shall do an 
immense deal of mischief, and, without bringing 
about a more equable condition of things than now, 
shall simply discourage enterprise, repress industry, 
and check material growth in all directions. 

And yet the great centralization of wealth is one 
of the evils of the day. All that Mr, George utters 
upon this point is forcible and just. This centraliza- 
tion is due to the enormous reproductive power of 
capital, to the immense advantage that costly and 
complicated machinery gives to great establishments, 


and to the marked difference of personal force among 
men. The latter will always remain a fixed equation 
in the problem. A great deal can be said in illustra- 
tion of how much poverty is due to incapacity and 
helplessness, but we can not dwell upon this part of 
the subject now. To our mind but one indication 
has ever been given of the means by which a better 
distribution of wealth can be secured—this is by co- 
operative production. This alone may be the means 
of eventually lifting the worker nearer to the plane 
of the capitalist. We shall never secure a better dis- 
tribution of wealth by forbidding accumulation—of 
this we may be sure ; but there is hope that modern 
social science may yet be enabled to establish iden- 
tity of interest between capital and labor, and there- 
by secure satisfactory rewards for the one without 
impairing the rights of the other. Codperation is the 
only thing, so far, that indicates the possibility of 
this hoped-for consummation. Confiscating land, by 
either direct or indirect means, will not help the 
cause in the least. 





WE observe that a ladies’ codperative dress asso- 
ciation has been organized in New York, based on a 
similar society in London, the purpose of which is 
to furnish members with apparel at cost prices, If 
any hopeful husband or father imagines that the 
success of this scheme will reduce the aggregate of 
household expenditure in this direction, a disappoint- 
ment is surely in store forhim. The ladies will be 
enabled, very likely, to purchase apparel cheaper, but 
then will they not promptly invest the amount saved 
in more dresses? No doubt this is a sufficient reason 
for the existence of the association—in the estimation 
of its members—whatever growling men-monsters 
may think about it. 

But this view of the subject can only specially 
relate to those immediately interested. As an im- 
partial looker-on, the writer is much more con- 
cerned in the artistic than in the economical aspects 
of the ‘new departure.” The prospectus of the 
association gives the names of directors, managers, 
and patrons, but nothing is said about an avtist for 
the association, and we fear that here the organizers 
have lost a splendid opportunity. Our best-known 
painters do not now consider it undignified to make 
designs for wall-papers, stained glass, furniture, and 
even Christmas-cards, and hence no doubt Mr. Page, 
Mr. La Farge, or Mr. Chase, would find it worthy of 
his talents to give a little art-instruction to the de- 
signers and makers of dresses for the codperative 
ladies, Art of late years has improved many things 
in our homes. Many books have been published to 
aid people in decorating their walls and selecting 
their furniture, but no apostle has arisen in the name 
of artistic dress. It is true that we hear of some 
attempts in London to revive Greek drapery for 
women, and there is a clique known by the newly 
coined word “ esthetes,” that affect medizval eccen- 
tricities in dress and ecstatic eccentricities in manner ; 
but we are not aware that any distinct attention, wise 
or unwise, has been given to the subject here. 


; EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Fashions change with the months, and marvelous 
is the ingenuity displayed in making new combina- 
tions for the adornment of the human female figure, 
but what thought is ever given to primary art-princi- 
ples ; who among either makers or wearers of dresses 
ever supposes that there are well-fixed laws of pro- 
portion and of lines to be ascertained before really 
tasteful and elegant articles can be made ? Harmony 
of color is not altogether neglected, but the princi- 
ple of lines is apparently never thought of, and the 
beauty of simplicity remains almost undiscovered. 
Any one who will consult an authentic book of cos- 
tumes will be amazed at the succession of astonish- 
ingly ugly fashions that have at different times dis- 
figured lovely woman. ‘The styles worn by men 
have often been abominable enough, but, as a whole, 
devices for feminine apparel have outdone them in 
ugliness. The only way to account for the toleration 
of the many extraordinary notions that have come 
into fashion is, that, ugly as they have been, the beau- 
ty of the wearers has fortunately been able to off- 
set them. It is common for people to say that these 
fashions seem ugly to us because we are unused to 
them. Undoubtedly use familiarizes us to things 
that at first are distasteful; it has the power. to 
blind us to its deformity by gradually deadening our 
sensibilities ; we may therefore say that these styles 
did not appear so ugly to their wearers as they do to 
us ; but our impression is the right and trustworthy 
one. No truly good costume, no dress built up upon 
correct artistic principles, can possibly do anything 
else than affect us pleasantly first and last. Greek 
drapery, a Corinthian capital, or a Greek statue, fills 
us with delight always. The measure of our pleas- 
ure will increase as our knowledge enlarges and 
our tastes become refined, but pure beauty never 
has to vindicate itself; it compels admiration in all 
countries and in all ages. We all know how ridicu- 
lous a person may appear when dressed up in old 
by-gone toggery, but this is never the case when the 
toggery is of really good character. We may laugh at 
a young girl disguised as Aunt Hannah, with pillow- 
sleeves, a “ poke” bonnet, and her waist at her arm- 
pits; but we could find nothing to laugh at if the 
same young girl should appear before us costumed 
as a Greek vestal. It is not time, nor age, nor famil- 
iarity that makes a given style of dress ugly or hand- 
some, but the presence or absence of art principles. 

Assuredly we need a more general public knowl- 
edge of what is artistic and what inartistic. The clas- 
sical model of manly beauty requires broad shoulders 
and narrow hips, and yet the time has been when fash- 
ion dogmatically declared that the coats of men should 
be padded at the hips and the lines converge at the 
neck. Men’s coats do not narrow at the shoulder 
now, but they are commonly made wide at the hip, 
in direct violation of the fundamental law. Nature 
understood her business when she placed the waist 
of the human figure where it is; but tailors and 
modistes are continually trying to make a new law of 
proportion—at one time by thrusting the waist half- 
way up to the armpits, at another by extending it 
down over the hips—and the public innocently and 
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ignorantly permit them to play these tricks without 
rebuke or reproach. It is impossible for a hat to look 
becoming and graceful if it does not follow the lines 
of the head, but hatters are continually making hat- 
brims at right angles with the face. Nature never 
makes a right angle, abhors right angles, but hatters 
set up a law to themselves, and continue to make 
themselves and others believe that a stiff, uncurved 
line around the head is the right thing. Were even 
a slight knowledge of elementary principles common, 
such an abomination would never be dreamed of. 
One of the gravest defects in women’s attire is ex- 
cess of trimming—a taste which in its origin is sim- 
ply barbaric, but which is adhered to by even culti- 
vated women through the force of custom, or an 
unwillingness to recognize the fact that dress isa 
matter that should be amenable to rules, and not a 
riot of caprice. 

We will not attempt to dwell further on the many 
variations of taste that are manifested in dress ; the few 
instances we have given are sufficient to indicate the 
nature of the mistakes that have been made and are 
continually being made, under the dictation of fashion. 
Capable and recognized authority is needed. Com- 
petent persons, those whose utterances are likely to 
command respect, should step forward and lay down 
certain principles as the indispensable basis of be- 
coming and tasteful dressing. Eastlake, aided by 
certain other writers, has greatly changed our furni- 
ture for the better ; a leading English poet has made 
a revolution in wall-papers ; several painters have 
combined in New York to secure improved interior 
decoration—where, then, is the poet or artist that 
will undertake to reform the world of dress, and 
banish to everlasting oblivion the survivals of bar- 
barism that make a paraphrase of a well-known line, 
‘* dress unadorned is adorned the most,” peculiarly 
applicable? We hope the Coédperative Association 
will act on our hint. 


HOWEVER high we may esteem the two great 
literary lights that have recently gone out, it can not 
be denied that they tended rather to cast a shadow 
upon the spirit. Carlyle had at times humor, but 
no joyousness ; there was for ever a shadow upon his 
horizon, a deep gloom over all things. George Eliot 
also had humor, but the burden of her themes was 
always the fatalities of life, the wreck that weakness 
and evil and mischance are sure to bring upon the 
hopes and plans of men. But now, when both 
Carlyle and George Eliot have laid down their pens 
for ever, is it not a timely moment to hope for a 
change in this prolonged refrain of woe? Is there 
no apostle anywhere that shall bring back joyousness 
to our literature? It has been said that culture is 
not promotive of joy, but we suspect that it is not 
knowledge so much as temperament that determines 
the cast of the feelings. Whoever keeps up a good 
digestion in face of mental exactions and the gen- 
eral friction of life, is pretty sure to have a whole- 
some and hopeful way of looking at things. And if 
it is true that culture is destructive of joyousness, 
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then there is greater need for the importation of 
mirth into literature; for the over-studious, over- 
worked, over-anxious world needs just such a tonic 
to keep up healthful mental action. We do not 
seem to lack humorists, but the humor of the hu- 
morists is for the most part the dreariest thing in the 
world. Their extravagant antics and strained efforts 
to be funny only amuse coarser minds, or those with 
a decided taste for extravagance. It is not broad 
comedy that is wanted so much as joyous lightness, 
sparkle, and graceful gayety—the spirit of the Mira- 
bles and Doricourts of the old comedy, now lost 
wholly to the stage as it is to literature generally. 
Mr. Murdock used once to delight us with the 
“‘ Laughing Philosopher,” but he has ceased to act it ; 
the play is laid on the shelf, to give place to emo- 
tional intensity, and the spirit that animated it is 
found no more. 

Social philosophers tell us of periods of action and 
reaction—of rhythmical movements in social forces— 
of the pendulum that must eventually swing back to 
the opposite extreme. If this is true, the time must 
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be ripe for the Man of Mirth—a new literary Gra- 
tiano who will let ‘‘old wrinkles come with mirth 
and laughter,” rather than see “‘ our hearts cool with 
mortifying groans.” Imagine a novel that utterly 
eschews psychological analysis, that doesn’t attempt 
to solve even one social problem, that having dis- 
covered the bright side of nature illustrates it with 
abounding spirits, with irresistible gayety, with cap- 
tivating wit and good humor! Would it not be a 
delight to thousands, cheering up many an over- 
worked brain, banishing gloom from many a heart, 
sending a ripple of mirth through innumerable house- 
holds? Why may not Benedict and Beatrice live 
again in literature? Why should no more Rosalinds 
come to enchant us? Is another Don Juan for ever 
impossible? If there is a genius anywhere waiting 
and longing for his opportunity, let him seek inspira- 
tion of Thalia, let him court the spirit of Robin 
Goodfellow, let him write a book that shall set the 
world laughing, and he will win greater renown than 
if he penned a thousand tragedies. Is there any- 
where such a man or woman? 





alotes for Renders, 


O the great majority of readers the catalogue of 

a library will be apt to suggest something 

about as attractive as a table of logarithms ; but Mr. 
Noyes, of the Brooklyn Library, has prepared a 
catalogue of the sixty thousand discriminatingly 
chosen volumes contained in that collection, which, 
if not quite attractive to the general reader, will cer- 
tainly win the admiration—we had almost said, the 
gratitude—of students. Combining in one general 
alphabet the characteristic merits of the two rival 
systems of cataloguing—arrangement by authors and 
titles, and classification by topics—it is at once more 
comprehensive in scope and more easy of consulta- 
tion than any work of the kind that we have had 
the opportunity to examine, and furnishes a model 
which should not lightly be deviated from, and 
which could hardly be improved. Following, in the 
main, the distribution of books on the library-shelves, 
the class divisions correspond to the leading depart- 
ments of knowledge ; and, besides the separate en- 
tries by author and title, the contents of the library 
are grouped under such heads as Architecture, Arts 
(useful), Biblical literature, Biography, Botany, Birds, 
Drama and Plays, Education, Fiction, Fine Arts, 
Geology, History, Language, Law, Medicine, Phi- 
losophy, Poetry, and Political Economy ; while sub- 
divisions of these larger groups still further facilitate 
reference. Moreover, not only are the separate books 
thus grouped and classified, but where the contents 
of a book are of a miscellaneous or diverse charac- 
ter, the different essays or parts are entered, each 
under the subject of which it treats, and a complete 
list of the contents is given under the title. An in- 
credibly laborious task, too, has been performed in 
analyzing and classifying the contents of the Period- 


ical Literature issued since 1852 (especially in the 
line of biography and criticism), so that in this re- 
spect the “Catalogue” supplies a valuable supple- 
ment to Poole’s Index; and, where a considerable 
list of books is grouped under any important head, 
there is a brief but sufficient indication of the char- 
acter and qualities of the principal ones, In short, 
a mere enumeration of the especially valuable fea- 
tures of the ‘‘ Catalogue ” would encroach too much 
upon our space ; and we must content ourselves with 
saying that it is (what the catalogue of every great 
library should be) a real guide to knowledge, and 
not a mere list of publications. Fortunately, by the 
liberal policy of the institution for which it was 
made, the ‘‘ Catalogue” is rendered accessible not 
only to smaller libraries, but to the general public ; 
and the student who is wise enough to place it upon 
his shelf will speedily discover that it is one of the 
most useful and probably the most frequently con- 
sulted book in his collection. 


For half a century—in fact ever since our news- 
papers began to attract foreign attention—the Eng- 
lish press has made a practice of sneering at the 
“ frivolity and personality ” of American journalism ; 
and the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” in particular, has re- 
peatedly intimated that nothing of the sort would be 
tolerated save in a democratic and consequently vul- 
gar society. A curious and not unamusing commen- 
tary upon this is furnished by the extraordinary mul- 
tiplication and success of the so-called ‘‘ society ” 
journals in London —a success, we may remark, 
which similar journals have never achieved else- 
where. Some of them, moreover, and those the 
most successful, descend lower into “the depths of 
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the inane” than any of their predecessors (such as 
the Paris ‘‘ Figaro”) have hitherto ventured upon— 
to a depth in comparison with which gossip appears 
dignified, for which tittle-tattle is the only appropri- 
ate descriptive epithet. Encouraged by the success 
of these hebdomadals, his own among the number, 
Mr. Edmund Yates has now started a penny daily 
(“ The Cuckoo”); and, if the paper itself is as pi- 
quant as the prospectus, it can hardly fail of success. 
According to this prospectus, “ The Cuckoo” is “an 
attempt to relieve the dullness” that has overgrown 
the “ great London dailies.” “Our newspapers,” it 
says, ‘‘ have got their wheels into ruts; they rumble 
along ponderously, one after the other, like a pro- 
cession of omnibuses, from a given point to a given 
point, taking always the same route, and moving al- 
ways at the same pace.” This “ single-line-of-rail 
journalism” seems to Mr, Yates to have grown out 
of date. “The age of the leading article,” he says, 
“is past, and the age of the paragraph has com- 
menced ”—a discovery made by American journal- 
ists at least a generation ago. A vicious thrust is 
made at the ‘‘ Times” in the witty suggestion that 
“editors should economize their thunderbolts, as 
Jupiter did, for supreme occasions only”; and at 
the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” in the promise that “ the 
news of the day will be given in its essence, divested 
of those literary tropes and metaphors which have 
hitherto constituted the stock-in-trade of the cheap 
journalist,” and that “the latest telegrams will be 
translated from the barbarous jargon in which they 
cross the wires.” Considerable faith in the resources 
of science is exhibited in the statement that ‘ the 
essence of a whole drove of cattle can be compressed 
into a single plate of soup”; but the true raison 
a’étre of the paper is to be found in the statement 
that in it a daily record will be made of “ that un- 
printed but everywhere spoken gossip which is the 
actual salt of the social salmi.” 


IN a review (in the “ Academy”) of Mr. Peter 
Bayne’s ‘“‘ Two Great Englishwomen,” which is sub- 
stantially confined to the preliminary essay on poe- 
try, the first part of which was reprinted in a recent 
number of this Journal, Mr. George Saintsbury ex- 
presses the opinion that in that essay Mr. Bayne has 
completely demolished Matthew Arnold’s definition 
of poetry as ‘criticism of life” ; but makes one or 
two strictures upon it to which Mr, Bayne has re- 
sponded in a letter. Mr, Bayne having numbered 
‘*humor” among the qualities possessed by Byron, 
Mr. Saintsbury observes that ‘‘any one who talks 
about Byron’s humor shows most conclusively that 
he himself is quite destitute of the precious quality.” 
In rejoinder to this Mr. Bayne says: ‘“‘ Byron, as all 
the world knows, was resplendently witty. So bril- 
liant and abounding was his wit that it has thrown 
his humor into the shade. But he had a vein of hu- 
mor, true and racy, which was beginning to show it- 
self as his affectations fell off in his latertime. I 
am willing to rest the question on his delineation of 
Suwarrow. If there is no humor in that, I know 
not what humor is ; if it is fine in humor, as distin- 


guished from wit, then there may be a lack of sym- 
pathetic perception in my respected critic. If there 
is no humor in Byron’s Suwarrow, I should have 
difficulty in finding any in Scott’s ‘ Dalgetty’ or Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Teufelsdréckh.’” 


ANOTHER point sharply challenged by Mr. Saints- 
bury is Mr. Bayne’s suggestion that English is ‘‘ too 
stately and cold” to be as good for lyric poetry as 
German and Scotch. He says, ‘‘ The condemnation 
of the language of Shakespeare and a score of seven- 
teenth-century writers, of Blake, and Shelley, and 
Coleridge, of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne, as 
even by comparison unfit for lyric poetry, is sufh- 
ciently amusing.” Replying to this, Mr. Bayne 
writes: “‘ That English, as compared with German 
or Scotch, is too stately and inflexible for lyric poe- 
try, I took to be one of the accepted commonplaces 
of criticism. If Mr. Saintsbury will try to translate 
Clarchen’s song in ‘Egmont,’ or ‘ Heiden-réslein,’ 
or any characteristic lyric of Heine’s, or if he will 
compare translations from Schiller and Goethe, by 
Lord Lytton, Aytoun, and Martin, with the origi- 
nals, he will, I think, come to share the general 
opinion on the subject. That there is a glorious 
lyric poetry in England proves only that the genius 
of her lyrists has been transcendent enough to dis- 
guise or surmount all difficulty.” 


THE discussion as to the advisableness of ex- 
cluding fiction and high literature generally from 
public libraries has extended to England ; and there, 
as here, it has been found that there is much to be 
said both for and against. At the Manchester meet- 
ing of the Library Association, Mr. J. Taylor Kay, 
the librarian of Owens College, read a paper on the 
subject, in which he gave the following as the result 
of his observation of readers: ‘‘ For many years a 
remarkable fact has been before my notice, and con- 
tinually confirmed by long experience in the Man- 
chester Free Libraries, that schoolboys or students 
who took to novel-reading to any great extent never 
made much progress in after-life. They neglected 
real practical life for a sensually imaginative one, 
and suffered accordingly from the enervating influ- 
ence.” Commenting upon this in an article on 
‘*Free Public Libraries” in the current number of 
the ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” Professor W. Stanley 
Jevons remarks that “it is quite too late in the po- 
litical day to think of restraining the reading of sen- 
sational literature. In this respect,” he says, “our 
boats were long since burned behind us. Time was 
when the paper duty and various cunningly devised 
stamp duties were supposed to save the common 
people from the demoralizing effects of literature. 
But the moralist has now only to notice some of the 
dingy shops crowded with cheap penny and _ half- 
penny papers, in order to feel that restraint of liter- 
ature is a thing of the past, as much as the parish 
stocks or the ducking-stool. There is a perfect del- 
uge of low-class and worthless periodical literature 
spreading over the country, and it can only be coun- 
teracted by offering gratuitous supplies of literature 
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which, whether it be fiction or not, may at any rate 
be pure and harmless, and often of great moral and 
intellectual excellence. What between the multi- 
plying powers of the steam press and the cheapness 
of straw and wood paper, fiction of the ‘ penny 
dreadful’ class can be issued ad infinitum. The 
only question is, whether the mass of the people are 
to read the most worthless and often immoral trash, 
or whether they are to have the best class of fiction 
—that of Dickens, of George Eliot, of Trollope, and 
the rest—placed within their reach.” Without en- 
tering here into the merits of the controversy, we 
may mention the experience of one of our largest 
popular libraries. Thinking to control the demand 
for fiction and divert it into other channels, the li- 
brarian adopted the policy of buying but one or two 
copies of the current novels, which, being at once 
taken out, the greater number of the habitual novel- 
readers were cut off from their accustomed supply. 
The result was a speedy and very marked falling oft 
in the patronage of the library, and the unwonted 
prosperity of local “ circulating libraries” filled with 
trash such as no responsible librarian would admit 
to his shelves. 


In one of those little ‘‘ asides ” which give vari- 
ety and piquancy to his “ Reminiscences,” Carlyle 
remarks of Dickens that his “ essential faculty was 
that of a first-rate play-actor,” and that, ‘‘had he 
been born twenty or forty years sooner, we should 
most probably have had a second and greater Math- 
ews, Incledon, or the like, and no writing Dick- 
ens.” It is very unlikely that any one who has read 
Forster’s biography of Dickens, or the recently pub- 
lished letters, will deny the truth or the insight of 
this; and it is worth remarking for the curiously 
striking illustration which it affords of what Mr. 
George Henry Lewes regarded as the conclusive 
reason for ranking the art of the actor below that of 
the “ttérateur—the fact, namely, that the circle to 
which it appeals and which it can effectively reach is 
so immeasurably narrower. Taking the most depre- 
ciative estimate of Dickens’s literary success, as con- 
fined substantially to his own generation, how in- 
comparably wider was the range of his influence 
than that of a Mathews or an Incledon! As an 
actor (so strong was his original bent in that direc- 
tion), there can be little doubt that Dickens would 
have enjoyed his own life more keenly ; and thou- 
sands in the populous and cultivated capitals of the 
world would have ‘“‘ hung entranced upon his lips.” 
This, however, would have been the utmost which 
he could have hoped to achieve ; while, as a novel- 
ist, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that he in- 
creased the stock of harmless pleasure for the entire 
English-speaking race. That most touching of all 
tributes to the dead romancer, Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Dick- 
ens in Camp,” could only have been addressed to 
one whose genius found expression in that art which 
is as wide as the human nature which it depicts. 


EXCEPT on the assumption that he wished to 
take advantage of the flurry of interest excited by 
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Carlyle’s death, it is difficult to understand why Mr. 
Froude should have published the “ Reminiscences ” 
in their present shape ; and it is probable that when 
he comes to prepare the promised biography he will 
find himself in the position in which Boswell placed 
himself when, in the ‘‘ Tour to the Hebrides,” he 
detached from its proper connection the most strik- 
ing episode in the life of his subject. Beyond doubt, 
there is much that relates to the personality and life 
of Carlyle in these ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and the biog- 
rapher might esteem himself fortunate in being pro- 
vided with such materials; but the proper place for 
the greater part of them is in the record of his life, 
and it is difficult to see how such a record can be 
made without many of the passages that are here 
separated, as it were, from their context. Moreover, 
it can not now be doubted that the effect of the 
‘‘ Reminiscences” has been and will be to arouse a 
prejudice against Carlyle which would not have been 
aroused in anything like equal degree by the incor- 
poration of them into an ample and adequate biog- 
raphy. The sketch of his father is perhaps the most 
touching thing that Carlyle ever wrote, and there is 
a certain ‘sacredness’ in his devotion to his wife ; 
but his attitude toward the generality of his fellow- 
men is the same as ever—intensified here by its ap- 
plication to particular individuals, who have proved 
themselves no less entitled than Carlyle himself to 
the world’s esteem and admiration. What the 
‘* Spectator” properly characterizes as “the prag- 
matic peasant’s bigotry of contempt for all that was 
not congenial to him,” has never been more inso- 
lently displayed than in what he says of Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb; and there is something very 
grating in his treatment of Jeffrey, Mill, and the 
rest—even of his best friend, Edward Irving. In 
reading these papers one irresistibly recalls the well- 
known reply of Sydney Smith to the “ great agita- 
tor,” Daniel O’Connell, who after his usual fashion, 
had been anathematizing vigorously everybody whose 
name was mentioned, until Sydney Smith, growing 
impatient, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Let us consider everybody 
damned, and go on with the conversation.” So of 
Carlyle. We are inclined to feel that, if we had 
conceded beforehand his premise that every one is 
either a fool or an impostor, he might have given us 
something better and pleasanter to read—every one, 
that is to say, except Carlyle and his immediate cir- 
cle. For it must always be regarded as one of the 
curious phenomena of Carlyle’s epoch that, while 
the Carlyles and the Welshes (his wife being a Welsh) 
were without exception admirable, the rest of man- 
kind only differed from each other in respect of the 
degree in which they were despicable. 


HAppy is the writer that has a story to tell, 
whether he deals in prose or in verse. Any literary 
production is the stronger if it have a backbone of 
narrative. Had the ‘‘ Iliad” and the “ Aneid” 
been written as a series of short, separate poems, 
which some critics say they are essentially, it may 
be doubted whether they would have survived. If 
skillfully managed, a production of that sort may be 
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strong as a whole, however defective in parts, defy- 
ing the old simile of the chain whose weakest link 
is the measure of its strength. Where the narrative 
moves, the poetry may drop almost to the level of 
prose ; and, where as a story it drags, the incidental 
poetic beauty may still keep up the reader’s interest. 
In his first book, Mr. Charles de Kay put forth the 
most hazardous of all literary ventures, a volume of 
short poems; but ‘“t The Vision of Nimrod,” recently 
published, is a single narrative. The scene is laid 
in that inexhaustible land of romance, Persia; and 
the whole story is told in a somewhat peculiar stanza 
of heroic lines, freely overlapping, after the manner 
of William Morris. It is thus foreshadowed in the 
prologue: 
‘«. . . Their loves that shot a deathless light 

In this our century’s morn through Persian night— 

Like new moon with the splendid day-star blent— 

Shall live in nimble numbers, nor be pent 

Longer by dry historian in his tome. 

The visions which these lovers far from home 

Met in the waste, shall us amaze and teach. 

See Nimrod rise and tell the truth of each 

At his old court, describe the birth of things 

From soulless matter, trace through fins and wings 

The breath that sways creation low and high ; 

Hear him rebuild the pile which should defy 

The heavens, and then confess him, last of all, 

Of that unhallowed flame which wrought his fall.” 


The narrative is so essential to the poem, it would 
hardly be fair for us to set it forth, any further than 
the author himself hints it in his prologue. An ex- 
tract or two will best give the reader an idea of Mr. 
De Kay’s poetic conceptions and the philosophy of 
the story. The apparition of Nimrod, as it appears 
to the lovers, is thus described : 
‘“« . . A giant on a war-club leaning, 
Lifted on high, held the dark plain below. 
Purple and golden on his stalwart shoulders 
His garments lay, but spotted all and torn, 
Like robe that Jong in royal cavern molders ; 
And round his neck upon a chain was worn, 
Like a strange cross to see, 
An amber key. 


‘« But all that coat, by tooth of time corroded, 

Was full of eyes and little crescent moons 

And peaches overripeness has exploded— 
Pomegranates cloven by a score of noons. 

The war-club whereupon his left hand rested 
Was scaly like a pine-cone huge in size; 

Against those two his shadowy bulk he breasted 
And with his right hand pointed toward the skies.” 


The narrative that follows is all put into the mouth 
of the apparition, and is varied with bits of philoso- 
phy and description. Here is a definition of a hero’s 
genesis : 
‘¢ Nimrod, the hero’s not his own self-maker ; 
He comes resultant from a thousand things. 
The anxious potter is a frequent breaker 
Of jars. Too seldom one is found that rings 
Perfect, and stands all sound and deftly painted. 
Just so obscure must families pass away 
Before one man is found in nothing tainted, 
Before their heaping virtues in one clay 
Meet—and some lucky morn 
A hero’s born !” 
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In the epilogue to this Persian story, the author 
intimates that there is a second part to come, and 
also follows the Persian custom of weaving his own 
name into his verse: 


‘* Now should ye long to know the second trance 
Of wailing ghosts and all the sad romance 
Of Ali and his Gourred—who more glad 
Than Charles de Kay ? But should ye find it bad, 
Right well he can console himself, be sure ; 
Blithely your censure or neglect endure ; 
And ne’er regret the days of thankless toil 
And fruitless spending of the midnight oil 
Risked on the chance his country’s folk to please.” 


Whether the individual reader approves the poem 
or not, he will not question that this is the only true 
spirit in which poetry, or any other art-work, can be 
produced. 


OwINnG to one of those controversies which are among 
the most unfortunate outcomes of the present lawless 
condition of the trade, both the Scribners and the Har- 
pers have issued rival editions of Carlyle’s ‘* Reminis- 
cences.” The Scribners have a handsome library edi- 
tion, with thick paper and gilt tops, and a ‘‘ popular edi- 
tion” from the same plates on thin paper. The Harpers 
have a duodecimo cloth edition embellished with a num- 
ber of portraits; and they also reproduce it in the 
Franklin Square Library. The public, as ters état, 
seems to be the only party likely to profit by the rivalry. 
—Another work which the public may congratulate itself 
upon obtaining in the cheap form of the Franklin Square 
Library (Harpers) is ‘‘ The Life of George the Fourth, 
including his Letters and Opinions, with a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign,” by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A.,F.S.A. The work is in two parts.—Of like 
interest for cheapness and general value is the second se- 
ries of ‘‘ Great Singers,” by George T. Ferris (Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volume Series). The present series extends 
from Malibran to Titiens ; and includes brief but highly 
readable sketches of Malibran, Schréder-Devrient, Grisi, 
Viardot, Persiani, Alboni, Jenny Lind, Cruvelli, and 
Titiens.—A very serviceable biography for the general 
reader is that of Victor Hugo, translated from the French 
of Alfred Barbou by Francis A. Shaw, and published by 
S. C. Griggs & Co. (Chicago). This work carries the 
endorsement of Victor Hugo himself, and contains two 
interesting portraits, dated respectively 1852 and 1880, 
and a fac-simile letter.—A brief memorial, of the filially 
pious order, is that of Allen W. Dodge by Mary Abigail 
Dodge, better known as ‘‘ Gail Hamilton ” (Appletons). 
—Another, which is pious without being filial, is the 
‘‘ Life and Times of George Lawson, D. D., of Selkirk, 
Professor of Theology to the Associate Synod,” by the 
Rev. John Macfarlane (New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers).—More interesting, perhaps, to the American 
reader is ‘‘ Benjamin Peirce : A Memorial Collection,” 
consisting of biographical sketches, sermons, addresses, 
and various proceedings relating to the life and death of 
the late Professor Peirce, edited and published by Moses 
King (Cambridge, Mass.).—Professor J. P. Mahaffy’s 
‘‘ Descartes’ (Lippincotts) and Professor Monck’s ‘‘ Sir 
William Hamilton ” (Putnams), constituting volumes in 
two rival philosophical series, are critical and expository 
rather than biographical, yet give serviceable outlines of 
the lives of their respective subjects.—Of ‘‘ Ploughed 
Under: A Story of an Indian Chief told by Himself ; 
with an Introduction by Inshta Theamba (‘ Bright 
Eyes’)” it is difficult to say whether it is biography or 
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fiction, The publishers (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) issue 
it as a novel, but ‘‘ Bright Eyes” seems to claim for it 
the consideration due to the record of an actual life. 

Much the most important historical work of the 
month is Mrs. Martha J, Lamb’s ‘‘ History of the City 
of New York” (A. S. Barnes), which reaches its com- 
pletion in a second large and copiously illustrated vol- 
ume. We shall probably have more to say of this work 
in a future number.—Of value to students of our early 
records is Edward E. Atwater’s ‘‘ History of the Colony 
of New Haven to its Absorption into Connecticut,” 
printed for the author at New Haven.—Another work of 
a similar character is the history of seven towns, six of 
which are in the county of Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
one in Connecticut (Woodstock), forming the second 
volume of Holmes Ammidown’s ‘‘ Historical Collections” 
(New York: C. L. Woodward).—After an interval of 
fourteen years since the appearance of the third volume, 
the Congregational Publication Society, of Boston, issue 
another installment of Punchard’s ‘‘ History of Congre- 
gationalism from A, D, 250 to the Present Time.” This 
new installment is the first part of Volume IV, and con- 
tains a history of Congregationalism in New England, 
Virginia, Maryland, Long Island, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Canada.—Of 
similar, though perhaps wider interest, is C. B. Waite’s 
‘¢ History of the Christian Religion to the Year 200” 
(Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co.),—The recent death of 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin will secure attention for two vol- 
umes of his sermons issued by James Miller (New York): 
‘* The Church of the Living God and other Sermons,” 
and ‘*God’s Requirements and other Sermons.”—A 
work of considerable magnitude and importance is the 
‘« History of the Christian Church from its Origin to the 
Present Time,” by W. M. Blackburn, D, D. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt),—A valuable issue in Cassell’s Popular 
Library is the ‘‘ History of the Free-Trade Movement in 
England,” by Augustus Mongredien. 

Lady Florence Dixie’s animated account of her jour- 
ney ‘‘ Across Patagonia” (of which we gave a synopsis 
in a recent number), with illustrations by Julius Beer- 
bohm, has been republished here by R. Worthington.— 
Laurence Oliphant’s ‘‘ Land of Gilead,” also noticed at 
length in the April ‘‘ Journal,” has been published by D. 
Appleton & Co.—Dr. John Darby’s ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions” have been published by G. I. Jones & Co, (St. 
Louis, Mo.).—The latest addition to a field in which 
competitors are rapidly becoming numerous is Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz’s ‘‘ Domestic Problems: Work and Culture in 
the Household”’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.).—‘‘ Home 
Life and Influence,” by W. G. Eliot, is published by G. 
I. Jones & Co. (St. Louis).—A little book that will prove 
useful to students is Professor J. M. Hart’s ‘‘ Syllabus 
of Anglo-Saxon Literature : Adapted from Bernard Ten 
Brink’s ‘Geschichte der englischen Literatur’ ” (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.).—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
issue a new edition of Locke’s ‘‘ Thoughts concerning 
Education,” with introduction and notes by R. H. Quick. 
—A newer work in the same department is John Ogden’s 
‘* Science of Education, or Philosophy of Human Cul- 
ture” (Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.).— 
‘*Gleanings in the Field of Art,” by Mrs, Ednah D. 
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Cheney (Boston: Lee & Shepard), consists of the lec- 
tures on art-history read by Mrs. Cheney in 1879-80 
before the Concord School of Philosophy.—The success 
of Mr. Henry Blackburn’s illustrated ‘‘ Academy Notes ” 
upon the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy of 
England has suggested ‘‘ American Academy Notes, 
with Illustrations of the Principal Pictures in the Fifty- 
sixth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, New York,” edited by Charles M. Kurtz, and 
published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.—‘‘ Isles of 
Summer; or, Nassau and the Bahamas,” by Charles 
Ives, describes a voyage to, a sojourn in, and a return 
voyage from, Nassau and the Bahamas, is illustrated, 
and is published by the author (New Haven, Conn.).— 
A popular ‘‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians ” has been 
compiled and published by W. S. B. Mathews (Chicago). 
— The same author publishes ‘‘ How to understand 
Music: a Concise Course in Musical Intelligence and 
Taste.”—From the press of Francis Hart & Co. (New 
York), we have the ‘‘ Restitution of all Things,” by W. 
H. Millet.— British Goblins : Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 
Mythology, Legends, and Traditions,” by Wirt Sikes, is 
published by J. R. Osgood & Co.—The same house issue 
‘¢ Breton Folk: an Artistic Tour in Brittany,” by Henry 
Blackburn, with one hundred and seventy illustrations 
by R. Caldecott.—Also from the same house we have a 
series of papers on various ‘‘ Aspects of German Cul- 
ture,” by Granville Stanley Hall.—‘‘ Chips from the 
White House, or Selections from the Speeches, Conver- 
sations, Diaries, Letters, and other Writings of the 
Presidents of the United States,” has been compiled by 
Jeremiah Chaplin, and published by D. Lothrop & Co. 
(Boston).—Mr. David Main’s ‘‘ Treasury of English Son- 
nets, from the Original Sources, with Notes and Illustra- 
tions,” has been reissued here in a handsome volume by 
R. Worthington,—Very curious and interesting is ‘‘A 
Dictionary of English Phrases with Illustrative Sen- 
tences,” by Kwong Ki Chiu, late member of the Chinese 
Educational Mission in the United States (A. S. Barnes). 
—Partly a record of sporting adventure, partly a novel, 
is ‘‘ Flirtation Camp, or Rifle, Rod, and Gun in Califor- 
nia,” by Theodore S. Van Dyke (New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert). 

Among novels there is nothing very striking, unless 
it be the Indian story ‘‘ Ploughed Under,” already men- 
tioned. — An amusing story, with a practical aim, is 
‘‘ The Schoolmaster’s Trial: or Old School and New,” 
by A. Perry (Scribner).—Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Bos- 
ton) publish ‘‘ Lenox Dare,” by Virginia F. Townsend, 
‘‘Lost in a Great City,” by Amanda M, Douglas.— 
‘‘ Somebody’s Neighbors ” is a collection of short stories 
by Rose Terry Cooke (Osgood).—Semi-religious in char- 
acter is ‘* Ida Vane: a Tale of the Restoration,” by Rev. 
Andrew Reed (New York: Robert Carter & Co.).— 
‘¢ Marston Hall” is a story illustrative of Southern life, 
by Ella L. Byrd (Carleton).—The latest issues in Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library are, ‘‘ The Wards of 
Plotinus,” by Mrs. John Hunt; ‘‘ Social Etiquette and 
Home Culture,’ and ‘‘ Into the Shade, and other Stories,” 
by Mary Cecil Hay.—The latest addition to Appletons’ 
New Handy-Volume Series is ‘‘ Lady Clara de Vere,” 
from the German of Friedrich Spielhagen. 
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T was Christmas-eve. Never had the little 
chapel in one of the convents of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain been more beautifully dec- 
orated, or more fragrant with incense. Before 
the créche, which was resplendent with lights, 
knelt in two lines eighteen young girls who all 
seemed wrapped in ecstasy. These were the 
pupils who were about to leave school, and who 
had obtained as an especial favor the privilege of 
“consoling the infant Jesus ”’ for an hour. 

The creche left nothing to be desired; we 
live in a time when everything is perfect— 
schools and convents—dolls and _ illuminations. 
The holy child, plump and dimpled, was of the 
most beautiful wax, and he Jay on straw that was 
veritable straw. His mother, in a soft, white 
robe, and wearing a blue sash with floating ends, 
leaned over him to watch his breathing. 

Saint Joseph, supported on his cane, contem- 
plated the scene with an air of pensive melan- 
choly. Three cows, tied to the manger, riveted 
their meek and earnest eyes on the new-born 
child. A shepherd was seen hurrying from his 
hut, bearing provisions, real milk, real butter, and 
real eggs. Through a green meadow’came a 
flock of sheep, followed by the shepherds and 
their dogs. An angel, suspended from the arch, 
pointed with uplifted finger toward the stable, 
and seemed to say, “ Behold! I bring you tidings 
of great joy.” In the very background glittered 
a tiny star, while the three magi, robed in brocade, 
and wearing golden crowns, slowly and majesti- 
cally advanced. The magi did not seem to be 
weary, although they had come so far—how can 
one be, who brings gifts of jewels, frankincense, 
and myrrh, to God made man? 
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Among the young girls, kneeling in silence 
before the créche, there were blondes and bru- 
nettes, there were tall and short, there were beauty 
and ugliness, but one and all performed, or tried 
to perform, the delicate task confided to them 
—they had been bidden to “comfort the child 
Jesus.” 

They did their best to comfort him. Two or 
three, whose imaginations were livelier than the 
others, took the thing au grand sérteux, almost 
tragically, in fact. The child lying on the straw 
was not to them a waxen doll, but a veritable 
infant in the flesh, who lay in a stable open to 
all the winds of heaven; it was cold, it shivered, 
and was undoubtedly very hungry, and their 
hearts swelled with tender pity. They deter- 
mined to bring him garments, and to find some- 
thing warm in which to wrap him; and prom- 
ised themselves to go without food that he might 
be nourished. They said to themselves, in short, 
just what young mothers say to their children, 
to please and amuse them. They employed all 
the tender epithets, and talked the pretty baby- 
talk which girls learn almost in their cradles— 
for women do not need to have children to be 
mothers. 

Others among the young girls felt a certain 
embarrassment—respect chained their tongues 
and chilled their inspirations. They reflected 
that they could not speak to the Son of Mary, to 
the Master of heaven and earth, as to an ordinary 
child ; that more ceremony was required. They 
thought of the auriole about his brow; they 
thought of the miracle of his birth, of the mys- 
tery of the cross, and vainly sought for words in 
which to address him. 

Girls of sixteen may perhaps be excused for 
being ignorant of words of consolation for a God. 
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Others still, we must admit, allowed their minds 
to wander, and thought of this thing and of that. 
Outside the wind howled furiously, and told them 
tales to which they listened with pleasure. The 
wind is a free rover, who goes where he lists, 
and does what he chooses. 

He told these little girls of all the joys of 
liberty, of the delights of running until they were 
out of breath, and charmed their hearts. He 
brought them, too, vague suggestions of the great 
city down whose wide streets he had been rush- 
ing; he toid them what he had seen in the gay 
world—its fé¢es and its dangers. It was these 
very dangers by which they were attracted. Oc- 
casionally a wilder blast than usual made them 
start. It seemed to them that some bold ma- 
rauder was outside these convent-walls endeavor- 
ing to effect a breach by which he might enter 
and set the youthful persons free. Suddenly 
they summoned back their wandering thoughts 
and reminded themselves that they were in a 
chapel, and that in this chapel was an invisible 
presence by whom they were seen. Then, like 
the swallows who have circled through the air 
with outspread wings, and who suddenly return 
to their nests, their thoughts went back to the 
créche of Bethlehem, and their lips murmured a 
prayer, in which their hearts had no part. 

One of these girls had a lovely hand—snowy 
white, and rosy tipped. From time to time she 
looked at the holy child, but far oftener were her 
eyes riveted upon her hand, carelessly outspread 
on the seat of her chair, and occasionally those 
delicate fingers seemed to be writing a word or 
two. 

At the end of the second row, a little on one 
side, and half hidden in the shadow of a pillar, 
was a young girl as motionless as a marble statue. 
She resembled no one of the others, nor was she 
doing what they did. She never looked at the 
créche. She did not murmur words of tender- 
ness to the holy child, she did not listen to the 
wind, which had nothing to say to her, and she 
was indifferent to her hands. She seemed to be 
absorbed in a reverie which left her neither eyes 
nor ears for aught else. 

This young girl, whose name was Jetta Mau- 
labret, was pretty rather than beautiful; her face 
was by no means faultless, but few questioned 
its attractions. No one could be near her with- 
out noticing her, nor notice her without feeling 
a strong desire to speak to her, nor speak to 
her without the wish to please her. She had the 
charm, the mystery, the wonderful something, 
which is not always an attribute of beauty. The 
nose was a trifle short, and her mouth was too 
large ; but her head, perfectly shaped, was placed 
superbly on graceful shoulders; her complexion 
was deliciously fresh ; her brow was as pure as a 
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morning in spring—as an opening flower. In the 
shadow her eyes looked black, but in the light 
they were deep blue. The glances that came 
from them seemed to rise from some unknown 
depth, and were at once penetrating and sweet. 
These eyes wished well to the whole universe. 
Mademoiselle Maulabret was the spoiled child of 
the convent, Almost all her companions loved 
her. Not once, since she entered this world, had 
she said one word that could grieve or wound a 
human being. She was highly esteemed by her 
teachers, who regarded her as a model pupil who 
never had any black marks. 

After having been graduated by the Associa- 
tion de la Sainte-Enfance, she had been received 
into the Société des Anges, and afterward be- 
came a child of Marie. At thirteen she wore the 
ribbon and medal of Saints-Anges; in the last 
year she had taken every prize, one after the 
other, and the first medal. She was loved be- 
cause she was sweet and gentle; she was loved 
too for her gayety, which was that of the meadow- 
lark, singing fresh and clear to the morning sun, 
of all the glories of the ripening wheat. Her voice 
was silvery, her laugh was clear, frank, and con- 
tagious. 

But as she grew older her gayety lessened ; 
she was less lavish of her laugh. She began to re- 
flect, and her reflections were not always couleur 
de rose. There is an age when life bears us; then 
comes another when we bear life. Mademoiselle 
Maulabret had reached this point, and sometimes 
her burden weighed heavily upon her. In her 
destiny there was much to make her uneasy. Six 
years had elapsed since she came to the convent, 
she was seventeen, and yet there was no rumor of 
her being taken from the convent. She was not 
unhappy there, but she did not wish to remain 
there always. It seemed to her that she was for- 
gotten, or that her family had ceased to love her, 
and this idea troubled her greatly at times. For- 
merly she had spent her vacations in the paternal 
mansion, but the last two she had been left at the 
convent. The explanations which had been vouch- 
safed to her seemed insufficient and even equivo- 
cal, and equivocal explanations irritate the curios- 
ity toan unbearable extent. For the last eighteen 
months her mother, who had been in the habit of 
coming often to see her, came no more. She was 
told that her health was so indifferent that she 
could not leave the south, whither she had gone. 

Her father continued to come, but at long 
and irregular intervals, and when she questioned 
him he abruptly changed the subject. She asked 
herself sometimes if something had not happened 
—something which was concealed from her. 

The truth was, that she was kept in ignorance 
of certain family matters of sorrowful import. 
She had for a father a man who was full of 
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crotchets. Nothing equaled the incoherence of 
his ideas, except the inconsequence and flightiness 
of his conduct. After having tried pretty near- 


ly everything, he took it into his head to become 


a sculptor. He believed himself to be the pos- 
sessor of great genius, but, in fact, his talents 
were of the most mediocre description, while his 
pride and indolence were unparalleled. His tem- 
per had been soured by having been the victim of 
many deceptions, and he had become thoroughly 
embittered and almost brutalized, thus losing all 
prospect of success. He had deceived everybody 
in regard to his talents, more especially his wife, 
who was very pretty and very coquettish. Fi- 
nally, they separated in a most amiable fashion, 
without publicity or trial. Shortly afterward she 
went off to Italy with some one, and had never re- 
turned. The sculptor had remained alone, curs- 
ing the injustice of Fate and of mankind, and 
spending his small patrimony, at the last sou of 
which he speedily arrived. He might have made 
some money by giving lessons, but he thought 
this career derogatory. Through vanity he had 
placed his daughter in a most aristocratic con- 
vent, and through vanity, too, he religiously paid 
all the expenses of her education; vanity had its 
virtues. 

He would have died rather than confess the 
state of his fortune, the ruin of his hopes; he 
would have pierced his heart with a dagger 
sooner than say, “I am thoroughly common- 
place.” 

He had excellent reasons for not taking his 
daughter home during the vacations, for he had 
no home, other than his aze/zer, where he spent 
his days in idle dreams ; and an alcove, where he 
tossed through the long, wakeful nights. 

He had appeared unexpectedly a fortnight be- 
fore Christmas in the convent parlor. Jetta ran 
in to receive and welcome him. His manner was 
characterized by unusual tenderness; he kissed 
her several times on her brow, and looked at her 
as earnestly as if he beheld her for the first time. 
As soon as they were alone together, she seat- 
ed herself on his knee, and, throwing her arms 
around his neck, said, “Tell me, you dear, bad 
papa, when are you coming to take me away?” 

He did not reply. 

“Will it be next year?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

His tone struck her as a little odd. 

“TJ am sure,” she added, hastily, that you are 
arranging a little surprise for me. I am willing 
to wager that I shall not be here at Christmas.” 

“Perhaps,” he repeated, mechanically. 

He said little else, and soon took his leave. 
But on the threshold he paused, turned, and con- 
templated for some seconds the graceful head, 
-with its rich chestnut hair, and the cheeks glow- 


ing like a ripe peach. It was as if he wished to 
carry one and all of these charms away with him. 

It was of this last interview with her father 
that Mademoiselle Maulabret was thinking on 
Christmas-eve in the chapel; she went over, in 
her mind, every incident of this visit. She re- 
membered every word uttered by her father, his 
every gesture and smile. 

She said to herself, “ Will he come to-mor- 
row?” 

More than once had he disappointed her, and 
she had early learned to know how deceitful 
words can be—how vain are promises, how swift 
is forgetfulness. She had learned, in short, to 
distrust fathers who said, ‘I will come,” and 
who came not, but left their daughters to won- 
der and wait, with hearts like lead, and to vex 
their souls with questions to which the walls of 
a convent gave no reply. 

After a long period of painful reverie, she 
closed her eyes, folded her hands, and, with 
bowed head, began to pray. To _ believers, 
prayer is nothing, or it is a miracle, a powerful 
magic, which suspends the operations of nature— 
a holy violence done to the laws of the universe. 
Without being dévote, Mademoiselle Maulabret 
was profoundly pious; in her, faith was largely 
developed. She believed fully and entirely. She 
had, however, little liking for puerile devotion, 
less for images and amulets, none at all for relig- 
ious toys, but she believed with her whole soul 
in something eternal which has ears and eyes, 
something infinite, which has bowels of com- 
passion. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret poured out her soul, 
the better part of her whole nature, in the orison 
which she murmured ; and, when she had finished, 
she felt the happy conviction that the miracle had 
taken place, that her words had found wings and 
flown directly to the great white throne, and that 
she had won the ear of the Ruler of the universe 
—of him who conducts the sun, moon, and stars 
through immeasurable space; who causes plants 
to grow within the breast of the earth, and des- 
tinies in the mysterious depths of the soul. 

She opened her eyes; she shook her head to 
throw back a curl that fell over her face. She 
saw the créche again, and fancied that the Holy 
Child smiled upon her; that the shepherdess 
running toward the stable had a little happiness 
for her in her basket; and that the magi were 
hastening, because they were bringing her glad 
tidings. She watched the shining star for a mo- 
ment; it was the star that dissipates the clouds 
and controls the tempests. Peace returned to 
her soul; she felt her heart grow suddenly light. 
She was certain, absolutely certain, that no mis- 
fortune had taken place, that she was menaced 
by no disaster, that at this very moment her 
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mother was thinking of her, and that she was 
loved by her father as much as she loved him. 

She drew a long sigh of relief and deliver- 
ance. It seemed to her that all was well in this 
chapel; that it was a blessed sanctuary ; that the 
air was soft and fragrant; and that she could 
hear a whirring of tiny wings—hopes, which 
rested for a moment on the brows of these young 
girls, as butterflies alight on flowers that hardly 
feel their weight. 

Yielding to the imperious desire to spread 
around her a little of her own joy, she leaned 
toward one of her companions, and embraced her 
with all her strength. This act won for her a 
reproving look from the girl, who was occupied 
in admiring her own hand, and, disturbed in her 
devotion, looked quite scandalized at such con- 
duct in such a place and at such an hour. 

Some one softly breathed her name. 
turned. A Sister said in a low voice: 

“You are desired to go at once to Madame 
Thérése; she wishes to speak to you.” 

The girl started; her whole face lighted up. 
Who would doubt the efficacy of prayer? Had 
not her own just been answered ? 

In another ten minutes she was running 
lightly up the stairs, pausing all out’ of breath 
at a half-open door, where she knocked, and, 
without waiting to be told to enter, went in at 
once. She hurried toward Madame Thérése, the 
general superintendent, and said : 

“Well, madame?” 

These two words signified, “Do not keep me 
in suspense, but tell me quickly the happy news 
that you have been deputed to announce to me.” 

But Madame Thérése, instead of replying, 
drew the young girl closer to her side, took her 
two hands in hers, and looked long and earnestly 
into the beautiful dark eyes, and murmured : 

“Poor little soul!” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was greatly discon- 
certed—her smile vanished. 

“You seem to pity me, madame! 
again mistaken ? 

“No, my child, you are not mistaken. You 
are about to leave us—about to leave this con- 
vent. Does this please you?” 

“O madame!” answered the girl, recovering 
her spirits, “do not think me ungrateful. I am 
not so. I love you very dearly, madame, for 
you been always most kind to me. I love all the 
- good Sisters—they have all been so good to me. 
Everybody here has been kind. I love this house, 
and shall always love it. I came here a foolish 
little child. I venture to say that I am one no 
longer. But I have been very anxious for some 
time, for it has seemed to me that my parents 
were becoming accustomed to living without me; 
that they thought less of me; in short, that they 
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had forgotten me, almost abandoned me. You 
will tell me that I was silly—for behold ! they re- 
member me, and are coming for me to-morrow. 
Ah, well! you can not blame me, madame, for 
rejoicing, for it is eighteen months since I saw 
my mother. She is no longer in the south. I 
feel it—I know it—I read it in your eyes!” 

Madame Thérése murmured again: 

“Poor little soul!” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret shivered—doubt and 
dismay chilled her heart. 

“Ah, madame!” She cried, “tell me, I im- 
plore you!” 

“Do not question me, my child,” answered 
Madame Thérése, hastily. “Do you know 
Mother Amélie ?”’ 

“No, madame, I have never seen her.” 

“She is your aunt, however—your mother’s 
sister. For twenty years she has been a vedz- 
gteuse, and belongs toa cloistered order. You 
will go to-morrow to her hospital, and she will 
tell you all.” 

“Madame! madame! What will she tell me?” 

But Madame Thérése, who had her instruc- 
tions, did not allow her secret to escape her lips. 
She contented herself with saying that in this 
world one should expect nothing; that things 
never turn out as we think; that happiness is at 
the mercy of accidents; that life is a serious 
thing—a very serious thing, but it is short, and 
faith triumphs over all trials. She ended by tell- 
ing her young charge that she was authorized 
to receive at the midnight mass the veritable 
God of Bethlehem, which would give her the 
strength and the courage she needed. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret listened voiceless 
and colorless—her lips trembled, She made a 
violent effort, and succeeded in saying : 

“My mother is dead—I know it. 
father—he is left to me?” 

Madame Thérése embraced her once more, 
and again said : 

“ Poor little soul!” 

In crossing the chapel, a little before mid- 
night, to receive the holy communion, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret threw one glance at the 
créche. The Child Jesus no longer smiled upon 
her, there was nothing in the basket of the shep- 
herdess, and the magi had a sinister air; the star 
emitted only a faint, doubtful light, and looked 
as if it were slowly dying. 

A prey to the most cruel presentiments, the 
poor child, who felt that she should never smile 
again, began to believe that prayers are not al- 
ways heard; that Heaven is sparing of its mira- 
cles; that this world is a great machine, where 
all moves by springs, and which grinds down 
hearts with as much indifference as the mill 
grinds grain. 


But my 
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THE next day, a little before the appointed 
hour, she was taken to the hospital, where her 
aunt, known as Mother Amélie, had been at- 
tached for twelve years, spending her days, and 
often her nights, in the care of a ward of fifty 
beds. The conczerge, who had received his in- 
structions, led the way up the well-worn steps 
of a private staircase, and showed her into a 
small room, in which were three chairs and a 
narrow pallet—this was all. Above the bed, 
against the whitewashed walls, was a déuzzzer, 
surmounted by two branches of box and an ivory 
crucifix. | 

Mademoiselle Maulabret’s night had been 
passed in weeping. At this moment, however, 
her eyes were dry, and it seemed to her that she 
had no more tears to shed, that the spring was 
exhausted. She had promised Madame Thérése 
that she would bear her sorrow bravely. And, 
after all, what more had she to learn? She 
thought she had divined all; but certainty is al- 
ways a surprise. She had come a little too soon. 
After waiting twenty minutes she saw a stout, 
plain little woman enter, whose black robe was 
almost entirely hidden by a long white apron, tied 
around the neck and waist. 

A careless observer would have supposed this 
person to be one totally without consequence ; 
studying her more carefully, however, it was 
quickly seen that it was prudent to conciliate 
her; that she occupied her place in the world, 
which it would not be wise to dispute. Her 
cheeks and her hands were like wax: plants that 
grow in the shade and never see the sun are 
always pale. But she was plump—the hospital 
life agreed with her, she was alert and vigorous, 
and never knew fatigue. 

In the soft flesh of her colorless face were 
buried, like two nails, a pair of small black eyes, 
which expressed the habit and love of command 
—the intractable severity of a nature accustomed 
to exact much from others because it exacted 
much of itself. This littke woman always held 
herself so upright that she lost none of her 
height, and produced the effect of being tall. 
The first impulse of Mademoiselle Maulabret 
was to hurry to her aunt and throw herself into 
her arms, but she checked herself ; some instinct 
taught her that this was not the thing to do— 
that Mother Amélie was not Madame Thérése— 
that familiarities and enthusiasm would not be to 
her taste, and the young girl interrogated with 
the eyes of a frightened doe this full, pale face, 
which to her was startlingly new. 

Mother Amélie pointed to a chair, and then 
took one herself. She looked at her niece some 
minutes in silence. If a hospital life induces 


superfluous flesh, it is no less true that it tends 
to harden the heart, which is well, for a redegzeuse 
who spent her life in compassionating the sick 
would but poorly fulfill her duties toward them. 

It is as well to say that Mother Amélie lav- 
ished pity only on ugly people. There is al- 
ways a little of the old Adam lurking within 
the depths of the most carefully drilled nature ; 
however corrected by grace, it can not be en- 
tirely exterminated. Before becoming a re/z- 
gtcuse, this extremely plain woman, who had 
a very beautiful sister, greatly admired, had tak- 
en a deep dislike to beauty; she regarded it, 
in fact, as an insult, whenever forced on her ob- 
servation. Mademoiselle Maulabret was very 
like her mother, and, as she examined the feat- 
ures of this charming face, Mother Amélie said 
to herself, with ferocious joy, “ Her beautiful 
eyes will do her no good except to weep.” But 
she quickly reproached herself for this involun- 
tary impulse, and made an almost imperceptible 
sign of the cross, as if to drive away a demon, 
and thought only of fulfilling her duty and exe- 
cuting the task imposed on her by her conscience, 
and her conscience ordered her to be stern and 
firm. 

“ Alas! mademoiselle,” she said, abruptly, 
“you are an orphan.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret felt her chair and 
the very floor upheave under her, and. believed 
she saw open, at her feet, a horrible gulf which 
was black and fathomless. 

Mother Amélie continued in a gentler voice, 
but not without a dash of irony in her tone: 

“T am told, Jetta—that is your name, I be- 
lieve >—I am told,” she continued, “ that you are 
a child of the Virgin Mary. If you have truly 
given your heart to her, she will aid you to bear 
this blow.” 

Jetta struggled for composure. 

“T implore you, madame—” 

“T am called, here, mother,” interrupted the 
religzeuse, dryly. 

“‘T implore you, mother—” 

As she uttered this sweet name the lips of 
the poor child became convulsed ; she could say 
no more. Mother Amélie understood, however, 
that the unhappy girl wanted details and explana- 
tions, but she had no liking for idle and unneces- 
sary particulars. She contented herself, there- 
fore, with saying : 

“You enter the world through an unfortunate 
door, mademoiselle. Your mother was a very 
pretty woman. You are her exact likeness. She 
lived unhappily with your father, and finally they 
separated. More than a year ago she went to 
Naples with an Italian count, who was neither 
more nor less than an adventurer. On the 12th 
of this month she gave birth to a child. The 
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justice of God is terrible—he killed both mother 
and child! Three days later, at precisely the 
same hour, your father, who had lost everything, 
fortune, good name, and even his illusions, had 
not the strength to survive them. His pride 
was his God, and his God abandoned him. ‘O 
Baal hear us,’ cried the false prophets, and Eli- 
jah mocked them, and said: ‘Cry aloud: he will 
hear you, for he is a god: either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.’ 
Baal did not awake, and on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, at ten o’clock in the evening, your father 
blew out his brains.” 

Her father had killed himself on the evening 
of the 15th, and that afternoon he had come to 
see her for the last time. She went over the 
whole scene. He had already one foot over the 
threshold of the other world; perhaps even be- 
fore he came to her he had loaded his pistol. 
She had noticed a certain singularity in his man- 
ner; he had embraced her with unusual tender- 
ness, but she had not understood, she had not 
read in his eyes the fatal resolution, she had not 
said to that embittered, sore, and wounded heart, 
“Your grief is too heavy for you to bear alone 
—let me share it with you.” 

Probably one such word from her would have 
induced him to relinquish his horrible project, 
and he would have lived. At this thought she 
was seized with an agony of despair; she re- 
proached herself, and burst into convulsive sobs, 
The floodgates were opened, and her tears in- 
undated her face, her hands, and her dress; it 
was a very torrent, a deluge; and still she went 
over and over that painful scene. Her father 
seemed to stand before her, and she cried out to 
him all that her blindness had prevented her say- 
ing when he came to bid her adieu. ‘Look at 
me,” she sobbed—‘“ look me in the eyes, and 
you will not die!” 

This paroxysm lasted a quarter of an hour, 
after which she regained her self-possession. 
She was ashamed of having lost it, and recalled 
the promise she had made to Madame Thérése. 
She dried her eyes and lifted her head. Mother 
Amélie looked on at this scene of despair with- 
out uttering one word or lifting a finger. Calm 
and impassive, she had mechanically lifted the 
long scissors which hung at her belt with her 
rosary ; she examined them with half-closed 
eyes, opening and shutting them as she sat. 

“ There has been sufficient said of the past,” 
she suddenly exclaimed; “we will occupy our- 
selves now with the future.” 

These words gave the young girl a painful 
shock, It was true there was a future as well 
as a past. She was seated in front of the win- 
dow, and through the dim glass she saw the 
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large hospital garden, which on this dreary win- 
ter morning was bare and silent. Leafless trees 
stretched forth their naked, shivering branches, 
which were enveloped in a thick gray mist; oc- 
casionally the wind would shake them violently, 
and then they seemed to sink back into mute 
discouragement; they no longer had faith in the 
coming of the spring, and Jetta thought with 
them that the horrors of winter are the reality, 
and that spring is a delusion. 

“Jt is certain,” continued Mother Amélie, 
allowing her scissors to drop, ‘‘that your future 
does not present itself in the most radiant colors; 
when your parents were separated, your father, 
who believed that his genius was equivalent to 
a fortune, was far too generous, for it was at 
your expense. -He returned to your mother her 
dowry. What has become of it? Ah! you must 
ask the Italian count this question, and I doubt 
very much if you obtain a reply. As to your 
father, there were found in the drawer of his table 
four hundred and seventy-five francs and fifty 
centimes. ‘This is your fortune.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret had recovered her 
voice with a firmness that astonished her aunt ; 
she said: 

“Did my father leave any debts? I should 
like to know, because—”’ 

“ Because you wish to pay them? And with 
what, may I ask?” 

“T will work,” answered the girl, quietly. 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Reassure yourself, mademoiselle. We must 
at least render him the justice to admit that, 
before he killed himself, he put all his affairs 
in order. If he has left a few small debts, they 
will be paid without your assistance. But now, 
if you please, we will talk of yourself and your 
future. Do you know what relatives you have?” 

‘“No, madame—no, Mother Amélie,” answered ~ 
the girl, hastily correcting herself, 

“Your mother had two uncles, who, of course, 
are mine also, Antonin and Louis Cantarel. One 
is a celebrated surgeon, a professor, and at the 
head of this hospital staff. He comes here every 
day, and, had you been here an hour earlier, you 
would have met him and been presented to him. 
The other is a man of less celebrity, but before 
long, it seems, he will have the the honor of tak- 
ing his seat in the Municipal Council of Paris. I 
understand why you do not know them, for they 
long since quarreled with your father, who had 
the faculty of quarreling with everybody. I must 
not fail to add that both of your great-uncles are 
rich, and that both are atheists.” 

“Excuse me, Mother Amélie, but did not my 
father leave for me any communication? Did 
he not signify his wishes in regard to me?” 

“ Pray, excuse me in your turn. I forgot to 
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give you a letter which your great-uncle Antonin 
gave me to read.” 

As she spoke, she thrust her hand into the 
huge pocket of her black dress. The contents 
of a nun’s pocket are multifarious. Mother 
Amélie took out a thimble, several spools of 
cotton, a memorandum-book, half a candle, a 
prayer-book, a bunch of keys, and finally a letter 
which she handed to her niece. 

This was the letter : 

“For a long time, sir, we have not been on 
good terms; during the time of my domestic 
quarrels, you took sides with my wife and con- 
demned me with a severity which at the time I 
was disposed to regard as excessive. But at this 
moment I do not feel disposed to question your 
judgment: I judge myself when I blow out my 
brains. In another hour my life will be a tale 
that is told, and I shall leave behind me in the 
world only a daughter, whom I on my knees 
commend to your kindness. The respect which 
I cherish for your character gives me the con- 
viction that these last wishes of a dying man 
will be heard by you. You will undoubtedly for- 
get the culpability of the father in thinking of 
the innocence of this unfortunate child, to whom 
I have no way of proving how dear she is to me. 
I implore you, sir, to become her protector; I 
confide her to you, I give her to you, and I die 
content, certain that in you she has another 
father.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret’s heart was thrilled 
with a sensation that was almost joy; she was 
convinced that her father had loved her up to the 
last moment of his life, and that she had been 
his last thought. She pressed to her heart this 
letter which he had written and which to her 
was a precious relic, a treasure beyond all price. 
Thinking only of this, forgetting the future and 
the past, she turned quickly toward her aunt. 

“May I keep it?” she asked. 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Your great-uncle Antonin,” she said, “ was 
not in the least touched by this last request of a 
dying man. In the family council, at which Louis 
Cantarel presided, he stated that as he was un- 
married you could not live very comfortably with 
him, The truth is, atheists love and seek their 
ease, and gladly leave to others all inconvenient 
burdens. When a man does not believe in a 
future life, it is quite natural that he should do 
all in his power to obtain happiness in this. I 
must admit, however, that after his refusal his 
brother Louis consented to take you under his 
charge. He has empowered me to say to you 
that he is ready to receive you under his roof, to 
give you food and raiment, but that you are to 
consult your own inclinations in all respects, for 
he has no wish to control them.” 
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“Mother Amélie,” said Jetta, “advise me— 
what am I to do?” 

Mother Amélie looked at her in a lofty sort 
of way, and answered, with a bitter smile: 

“ You are really very kind to ask my advice. 
What deters you? Goat once to the house of 
your great-uncle Louis Cantarel. You will there 
be surrounded with every creature comfort ; you 
will be warmly welcomed ; you will never pass a 
wearisome or lonely hour, and you will never 
hear the name of God mentioned. At the end 
of a few days you will have forgotten the past— 
you will cease to remember that your mother 
died in the arms of a lover, that your father com- 
mitted the crime of taking his own life. You 
are very charming; you have no other drawback 
than your poverty. Very likely a husband will 
be found for you, and, if your home is unhappy, 
some Italian count will, I dare say, come to the 
rescue, 

Mademoiselle Maulabret turned her sweet, 
supplicating eyes toward this terrible woman. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘‘ advise me—what would 
you do if you were in my place?” 

“If I were in your place,” answered the elder 
woman, with a sudden change of voice and man- 
ner; “if I were so miserably unfortunate as to 
be in your place; if I had just learned that those 
I loved had lived wicked lives, and that they had 
died unrepentant—I should say to myself that 
people of the world have great respect for the 
son of a bankrupt who consecrates his fortune 
to the payment of his father’s debts. Were I 
in your place I should remind myself, without 
cessation, that my father and my mother died 
insolvent, and that their creditor was God; I 
should feel myself besmirched by the stain on 
their lives, and I would wish to wash myself 
clean in the blood of the Lamb without spot or 
blemish, and obtain from his mercy, by my tears 
and by my prayers, the redemption of these souls, 
offering my voluntary sufferings as an expiation 
of their sins. But you have a confessor—ask 
him. Of what value is my advice—I am of so 
little consequence? A hospital nun is much like 
a square of glass in the window—when it is 
broken, another is placed in its stead.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was silent for some 
moments. She looked around at the white walls 
of thesmall room, These walls spoke, as Mother 
Amélie had done, of the spotless Lamb, but in 
another tone: 

“We are cold and hard,” they seemed to say, 
“but we wish you well—we are your friends, re- 
main with us.” 

Then, carried away by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, she fell at her aunt’s knees, and lifting the 
hem of her black robe she kissed it respectfully, 
and cried : 
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“Mother Amélie, I wish to expiate—I wish 
to be what you are.” 

At these unfortunate words, she who was hu- 
mility’s devotee felt a glow of pride. Her nos- 
trils dilated. She threw back her head, frowned, 
and, with a haughty air and bitter tone, replied : 

“Of what are you thinking, mademoiselle ? 
Where is your dowry ?”’ 

But at the same moment Mother Amélie re- 
alized that she had yielded to temptation, and 
crossed herself for the second time. Ina gen- 
tler voice she condescended to explain to her 
youthful and ignorant companion that only under 
peculiar circumstances, and by a special favor, 
could a dowerless girl become an Augustine— 
that, even if this first step were gained, there was 
a novitiate of four years ; which four years were 
a series of efforts to gain the title of mother 
and the right to wear a black veil over a white 
coif. With these explanations she mingled 
some few encouraging words. She allowed her 
niece to hope that she would be allowed to make 
her novitiate under her charge, but she bade her 
examine herself closely, and at the same time 
allowed her niece to see that she herself did not 
believe this to be her vocation. 

Mother Amélie also spoke of the terrible law 
of heredity, and of the divine malediction which 
falls from the father to the children ; and, while 
she described the enormity of the crimes which 
the girl desired to expiate, she looked at her 
with a terrible expression, as if she had discov- 
ered within the depths of those velvet eyes, 
which at this moment were blue, the pride of a 
father who had killed himself, and the reckless- 
ness of a mother who had sought happiness 
in the arms of an Italian count. Poor Jetta lis- 
tened, trembling from head to foot, with a hu- 
miliated, contrite air. The crimes of her parents 
weighed her down. She felt their infamy run 
hot through her veins ; she bowed beneath the 
weight of a past without excuse and under the 
terror of celestial vengeance. 

It seemed to her that she had no right to re- 
main in the world ; that the air she breathed was 
either a theft or an alms for which she ought to 
sink on her knees in gratitude ; and, although she 
was very slender, although she scarcely ventured 
to breathe, she accused herself of taking up too 
much room and air. 

When Mother Amélie felt that her marvelous 
eloquence had borne fruit, she rose abruptly 
from her chair, for it was time for her to return 
to her duties ; and, as she walked down the cor- 
ridor with Mademoiselle Maulabret at her side, 
she said to her : 

“Make your own decision. You will now re- 
turn to your convent, where you will remain sev- 
eral days.” 


The next morning Jetta wrote the following 
letter to the younger of her two great-uncles : 


“You consented to become my guardian, and 
I thank you with a very full heart for your will- 
ingness to take charge of a poor orphan. You 
offer me a place beside your hearth, and I shall 
not easily forget your kindness. But, after the 
terrible misfortune which has overwhelmed me, 
it seems to me that my place.is no longer in the 
world, and I feel an earnest desire for a religious 
vocation. Mother Amélie, my aunt, has induced 
me to hope that I may be allowed to make my 
novitiate with her. I venture to believe, sir, that 
you will approve of my decision, which I im- 
plore God to bless. Begging you to accept my 
respectful gratitude, I remain, etc.” 


She received a letter written in enormous char- 
acters; her own had been penned with a trem- 
bling hand: 


“Do as you please, mademoiselle. You wish 
to become a nun: become one, then. I shall not 
then be unfortunate enough to shelter under my 
roof a little simpleton who regards the silly 
stories told by her half-cracked aunt as if they 
were part and parcel of the New Testament. 
I shall try to console myself; but remember, no 
matter what straits you may be in, it is useless 
for you to come to me forasou. The fortune 
which Louis Cantarel has amassed by the sweat 
of his brow shall never go to enrich the black 
army.” 

III. 


Two.weeks later there appeared at the hos- 
pital, clothed in a robe of white wool, and hiding 
under her coif superb chestnut-colored hair of 
which she had already mentally made a sacri- 
fice, a novice who was not eighteen, and who 
bore the name of Sister Marie. She was received 
at the house with very little enthusiasm. She 
was regarded as especially ill fitted for the au- 
stere life which she panted to embrace ; the deli- 
cacy of her features, the slender whiteness of 
her hands, the elegance of her manners and 
bearing, caused her to be looked upon with sus- 
picion. It was feared that she would soon break 
down under the many trying duties which she 
undertook to dull the ache of a heart which 
had found life hard to bear. If she had brought 
a dowry with her, perhaps these reflections would 
not have been made, but, as she had no dowry, 
they were made. And yet, if she had heard 
them and had it been in her power, her novitiate 
would have lasted but one day, so eager was she 
to hasten onward, give herself up without re- 
serve, and take those solemn vows which should 
deprive her of liberty for evermore. Her ap- 
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prenticeship, nevertheless, seemed hard to her. 
The hospital is not a place to which young girls 
are sent simply that they may be happy there. 
Mademoiselle Maulabret had lived in her con- 
vent-school, among young heiresses who remem- 
bered that their mothers bore the title of mar- 
quise, and who prided themselves on under- 
standing all the elegances of life. She enjoyed 
their society, and had profited by their lessons— 
the seed fell on fertile soil prepared to receive it. 
Sister Marie was now required to live among 
other nurses who were not the flower of hu- 
manity ; some, indeed, were very coarse and 
unpleasantly masculine. But, to touch festering 
wounds and wash coarse towels, are the hands 
and the heart of a duchess required? At the 
convent Mademoiselle Maulabret had rarely been 
reminded of the inferiority of her station. This 
little dourgeozse had, in a short time, conquered 
all her little world, her companions and _ her 
teachers. She was permitted privileges allowed 
to no one else, for it was well known that she 
never took advantage of the kindness shown her. 
But Sister Marie was now governed by inflexible 
rules. <A terrible woman held the reins, did her 
best to discover her in fault, put to the test her 
zeal and submission by perpetual exactions, im- 
posing on her unnecessary tasks, and, no matter 
what she did, saying or showing her feeling that 
the girl never did enough. 

My readers know that the nuns manage the 
hospitals—direct and order all things; the lay 
nurses simply do as they are bidden. Mother 
Amélie intended her niece to do her share, and 
only a few days after her arrival she received the 
order to wash and bleach the soiled linen and 
blood-stained bandages, which she hardly dared 
touch. She obeyed; she washed the linen, she 
bleached it, but for twenty-four hours her face 
was like death. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was of a very sensi- 
tive nature, and the vivacity of her impressions 
was tempered only by the goodness of her heart. 
Delicately careful of her person, she had a nat- 
ural horror for all that offended her susceptibili- 
ties, an innate love for all beautiful things, for 
fair faces and exquisite fabrics, and for flowers 
above all else. The flowers which embellished 
Sister Marie’s person were dark crusts, formed by 
the application of caustic—eruptions and pim- 
ples, or horrible bleeding wounds. To all this, 
she with great difficulty became accustomed. 
The sight of blood frightened her; the groans 
of the unfortunate under the knife of the sur- 
geons caused her to shiver from head to foot. 
But vastly more terrible to her than aught else 
were the faces of the women and those of the 
young girls, whom she approached with reluc- 
tance and repugnance; their maladies told the 


wretched stories of suspicious accidents and of 
street adventures. 

Generally speaking, these women were under 
some restraint in her presence; but sometimes 
their past was betrayed by a phrase or sudden 
smile, or by a mere word; and to Sister Marie it 
seemed that these stains marred the whiteness 
of her own robe. She was surrounded by mys- 
teries which filled her with an uneasiness that 
amounted almost to terror; she tried to under- 
stand, at thesame time fearing lest she under- 
stood too well; she moved cautiously, and held 
her breath, making perpetual discoveries, and 
deciding that in this world many monstrous, in- 
explicable, impossible things are constantly taking 
place. Mother Amélie took it upon herself to 
explain these mysteries with almost brutal clear- 
ness. It was a black romance, which caused her 
flesh to creep. 

Mother Amélie’s frowning brow and piercing 
eyes, which glittered with angry contempt, pre- 
vented her from faltering and gave her strength 
and courage. At the smallest indication of fail- 
ure, Mother Amélie would say to Sister Marie: 

“You are not doing me credit—you know 
that I have answered for you!” and then the 
girl would have walked over burning coals, or to 
the ends of the earth, with naked feet. 

She revered and trembled before this saint 
without aureole, and equally without tenderness, 
but full of authority. The imagination depicts a 
despot with a thin, worn face; but stout tyrants 
can make themselves feared. Mother Amélie 
was born for command. She was clear-headed, 
sharp-witted, prompt of speech, and keen-sight- 
ed. She governed her corps of nurses with an 
iron hand, calling their most venial errors crimes. 
To awaken them to their duties, it only needed 
an imperious look from her, or a bitter smile. 
Woe unto her who drew down on her devoted 
head Mother Amélie’s reproof !—like a wasp, it 
left its sting in the wound. 

Why was she thus exacting? Because she 
was so little self-indulgent. She was subject to 
violent headaches, of which she scorned to com- 
plain. Her sufferings were betrayed only by 
her half-closed eyes and by the darkened lids; 
but on these days her speech was briefer than 
on others, and she would not repeat what she 
said. 

Sister Marie was. very far from suspecting 
that under this air of resolute despotic authority 
was concealed a soul torn to pieces by conflict- 
ing anxieties and tormented by scruples. The 
rules of the hospital forbade all attempts at pros- 
elytism ; Mother Amélie conformed to this rule 
with reluctance, and her very obedience was a 
constant torture to her. When she was tempted 
into some small attention to an invalid, who re- 
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warded her by more or less sincere indications 
of religious fervor, she reproached herself for her 
partiality as an infringement of this rule; but, 
when she saw a heretic or a miscreant leave the 
hospital without her having made one effort for 
his conversion, it seemed to her that she had 
sinned against Almighty God. She felt herself 
constantly on the rack, drawn between two op- 
posing duties, which each solicited her with equal 
force, and she was in despair at the conflict. 

Whatever she did, she was always at war 
with her conscience, whose pardon she was com- 
pelled to purchase by devotional acts, which were 
often absolutely childish, and by mortifying both 
flesh and spirit. She avenged herself by morti- 
fying her neighbor. 

Everybody respected her, everybody did full 
justice to her abilities and her merits. Every- 
body knew that, thanks to her, each thing was in 
its place, and all was accomplished in due time. 
But no one loved her, and she loved no one. 

This hospital, where by her vows she was 
condemned to live and die, where she cared for 
the bodies of sufferers, without being able to 
reach their souls, seemed to her a vast solitude. 
She devoted herself to humanity, only to do honor 
to her God. This saint bore her desert under 
her black robe. 

Habit is a great thing, and a marvelous work- 
man who accomplishes miracles. There was 
in the hospital a man who had lost his nose 
in the battle of life; this loss, and reddened eye- 
lids half turned up, gave him a most terrifying 
aspect. Having taken a liking to the place, 
where he had been long and carefully nursed, he 
had asked to remain as an assistant. His re- 
quest had been granted. 

He prided himself on being able to sweep 
without raising a dust ; it was he, therefore, who 
each morning swept Mother Amélie’s ward, and 
Sister Marie felt that she could never become 
accustomed to his face; she never met him with- 
out a start and a shiver. Consequently, on his 
approach, she turned her head away; she scarce- 
ly perceived the deference with which he saluted 
her. One day, as he passed her, he dropped his 
cap; as his arms were full, she stooped to pick 
it up; he did the same, and their cheeks touched. 
She did not start, she did not shiver. She re- 
turned his cap to the man without a nose; she 
did better still, she placed it on his head, and 
looked at his eyes without emotion. The con- 
script was in a fair way of becoming the bravest 
of the brave. 

There is always a certain pleasure in the ex- 
ercise of one’s talents, and it so happened that 
Sister Marie had received from nature just those 
that are required in a sick-room. Nurses are 
obliged to hold their nerves in strict subjection, 
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and to have great regard for the nerves of others ; 
they are also required to divine by instinct in- 
stead of waiting for words. There are some 
among them whose perceptions are obtuse, and 
who are annoying in other ways. They weary 
an invalid who is half unconscious, by their per- 
sistent questions ; they shake his arm, and say: 
“How do you feel? Where is the pain? Are 
you any better?” 

Not only did Sister Marie never ask a ques- 
tion, not only did she understand by intuition, 
but she had a lightness of touch, a gliding mo- 
tion, feet that moved swiftly and noiselessly, that 
did not walk but floated, and the sweetest and 
tenderest of voices. 

In a little time she became skillful in the deli- 
cate art of applying bandages, the art of which 
is comprised in the three adverbs, softly, quick- 
ly, neatly. The salves applied by her worked 
marvelous cures, and the bandages fastened by 
her slender fingers had apparently an especial 
virtue, for each invalid preferred to let his turn 
pass and wait for her. 

This was not all. Sister Marie had also ac- 
quired the power of consoling the wounded spirit. 


She felt a profound pity for the moral affection 


known as homesickness. Our great hospitals 
are magnificent palaces. The barefooted poor 
are there treated gratuitously by the first physi- 
cians in the world—physicians whom only the 
rich can summon to their bedsides—and they are 
attended with a care which a millionaire could 
with difficulty obtain under his own roof. 

These patients are bound together by ties of 
mutual suffering ; they question each other, they 
tell their histories, exchanging phrases from bed 
to bed, feeling a certain joy in pitying and being 
pitied. And yet the poor fellow who has just 
left his fireless, solitary attic, to enter one of 
these palaces, where he is surrounded by every 
care, experiences at first an intense sadness, an 
immense depression. It seems to him that the 
hospital is the antechamber of death. He re- 
grets his bed, his own pillow, the very ceiling of 
his room; he has exchanged them all for a bed 
and for a pillow on which other heads than his 
have lain, for a ceiling which belongs to no one, 
because it belongs to everybody. Nothing is 
more trying to a man than to become a patient 
in a hospital. 

Sister Marie lavished on the new arrivals the 
most eager attentions; she sought to cheer and 
distract them. She had few words of consola- 
tion for them—she knew by her own experience 
that words are poor things, but she smiled upon 
them with melancholy sweetness, and her smile 
seemed to say: 

“I too have suffered, and yet I live.” 

A poor woman, on whom an operation was 
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soon to be performed for a cancer, found end- 
less pretexts for summoning Sister Marie to her 
side; she had nothing to say to her, she only 
wished to drink in the sweetness of her breath, 
to see the pretty, shining teeth between the scar- 
let lips. Sister Marie’s smile became celebrated 
throughout the hospital, and was watched for as 
for an apparition from an unknown land. 

Friendliness follows quick on habit. Sister 
Marie ended by feeling for her hospital an almost 
passionate attachment; her heart struck down 
deep roots there. She forgot that she had been 
imprisoned there to expiate sins not of her own 
commission; she found within its walls some- 
thing that bore a certain resemblance to happi- 
ness, but she took care not to say this, since she 
well knew that it would vex Mother Amélie. 

The hospital was certainly a model of order 
and beauty. It consisted of three buildings, 
half of stone and half of brick, which surrounded 
a vast garden on three sides. When spring came, 
the garden burst into verdure and was alive with 
birds. In the morning, when the sun poured in 
through large windows thrown wide open, Sis- 
ter Marie contemplated with serene satisfaction 
the long, vaulted room, on either side of which 
stood rows of beds surrounded by white curtains. 
From the top of her console, between two pots 
of hyacinths, a Holy Virgin in white plaster sent 
her a benediction. This was the best moment 
of the day. After the anguish of the night, most 
of the invalids had sunk into a brief repose. 
The physician had seen and had cheered them ; 
they felt that Hope was not altogether dead in 
their hearts—Hope who lies so well that she is 
always believed. The convalescents, seated on 
their beds, were trying to brush their hair; some 
were sewing or embroidering, others were laugh- 
ing and talking. The room had almost a /éte- 
like aspect as Sister Marie, followed by a nurse 
carrying a can, went up and down the long room 
distributing soup. Her white robe fluttered as 
she moved, her eyes were bright, and her color 
fresh. The assistants, the visitors coming and 
going, it must be admitted, occupied themselves 
a little too much with Sister Marie. One of them 
ventured one day to say: 

« Sister, give me something I see falling from 
your cap?” 

She put up her hand quickly and, with height- 
ened color, pushed back a curl which had found 
its way from under her linen coif. 

Another took the liberty of offering her some 
violets ; she accepted them with the best grace 
in the world, and carried them to the bed of a 
florist, to whom the sight of a flower was so pre- 
cious that he forgot all his sufferings. 

Mother Amélie rebuked her for accepting this 
bouquet. 
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“T assure you, Mother Amélie, that it never 
occurred to me to refuse it.” 

Mother Amélie shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. 

Sister Marie was less serene when she was on 
duty for the night. A cry of agony, a groan, or a 
deep sigh from one of the beds, troubled her 
profoundly, and brought tears to her eyes. In 
the corners of the room were shifting shadows 
which she watched with ever-growing fear. But 
at daybreak her apprehensions and her sadness 
fled, the disquiet of her thoughts changed toa 
tender melancholy. She remembered the magi 
by whom she had been deceived, and whom 
she had long since forgiven. She said to her- 
self : 


“They can deceive me no more; I have that 
for which I was looking—I have nothing more to 
ask of them.” 

When she was sent to the laundry, whose 
windows looked out on a large square, she 
watched the passers-by from out the corners of 
her eye. She saw women and young girls who 
seemed to her uneasy and anxious. Did they 
know with certainty where they were going? 
Sister Marie pitied them with her whole heart, 
and in truth they were greatly to be pitied. They 
had not yet discovered that the only happiness in 
this world is that of being a hospital nun. 


Eve 


THERE was, nevertheless, one thing which 
greatly marred the charm of her dear hospital, 
and that was the elder of her two great-uncles, 
whom, unfortunately, she was condemned to see 
every day of her life. Each morning at precisely 
the same hour, at all seasons and in all weathers, 
whether it snowed, hailed, rained, or thundered, 
he appeared in his black frock-coat and white 
cravat, and in a few minutes was busy going 
from bed to bed, wrapped in his large white 
apron, with his velvet cap placed carelessly on 
his head. 

Sister Marie felt for him an insurmountable 
aversion; she hated him as much as she was 
capable of hating any one. She had many and 
excellent reasons for not loving him; she could 
never forgive him for having been deaf to the 
prayers of her dying father, and for having al- 
lowed her to read the letter of this father only to 
show her how little importance he attached to it; 
she attributed his conduct to a hardness of heart, 
on which he undoubtedly prided himself. Then, 
too, Mother Amélie had informed her that this 
celebrated surgeon was an obstinate and impen- 
itent atheist. She had never before seen an 
atheist, and with difficulty understood how such 
a being could exist. It seemed to her that God 
is as evident as the sun at noonday, and that 
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atheism indicates a lack of intelligence, and 
proves enormous pride and a depraved heart. 
She therefore arrived at the conclusion that her 
grand-uncle was at once the most insensible and 
the proudest of men, and that his heart, if he 
chanced to have one, was utterly depraved. 

His face was not calculated to reconcile her 
to him. Powerful in build, square cut and mus- 
cular, this tall man bore on his square shoulders 
a haughty head, which looked as if it had never 
bent low before any human being—nor even sa- 
luted God or Death. Seen in profile, his aquiline 
nose and bald head, on which grew scanty tufts 
of gray hair, gave him somewhat the air of a 
vulture that had lost its plumage. When his 
full face was seen, the magnificent breadth of his 
brow, the extraordinary brilliancy of his eyes and 
their depth of expression, saved him ; his clear, 
rapid vision took the measure at once of all those 
with whom he came in contact; he saw down to 
the depths of their souls as well as their bodies, 
and tore out their secrets, as skillful in dissecting 
a lie as was his hand in performing some delicate 
operation. 

A surgeon’s hand is an instrument of infinite 
delicacy, and as easily disturbed as the voice of 
a tenor; it can be preserved from accident only 
by the greatest care and by the severest régzme. 
At sixty Monsieur Antonin Cantarel did with his 
anything and everything he pleased, for it had 
preserved all its certainty and celerity. It was 
said of him that what he asked that others 
should do with three movements he achieved in 
two. Rarely moved, and without emotion, he 
had a way of speaking with great abruptness to 
his patients, never evincing the smallest tender- 
ness for them. He had seen so much of this 
life! He did not even listen to their complaints, 
and cut their harmless chatter short. When 
he was opposed, when things did not go to his 
mind, he flew into terrible fits of passion; the 
windows of the hospital remembered this, and 
still trembled when they thought of it! 

Sister Marie could not deny that he exercised 
a prodigious ascendency over all with whom he 
came in contact. His pupils called him “the 
High-Priest,” and listened to every word that fell 
from his lips as if they had been oracles. They 
spoke of him as the ablest practitioner in Paris. 
They admitted that he was generally in favor of 
summary methods, and that he might be re- 
proached for more than one unnecessary ampu- 
tation; but others affirmed that he saw further 
and clearer than anybody else in the world, and 
that, if it gave him pleasure to amputate, he never 
did it except when no other course was open. 
One morning Sister Marie met him as he was 
coming out from the amphitheatre; he looked 
quite radiant, and was saying to an assistant, 


“We have had a wonderful clinic to-day.” He 
had that morning set a fractured hip, cut out 
a cancerous tumor of an unusual character, and 
done a wonderful thing in a peculiar case where 
trepanning was required. 

She heard him later soundly berating this 
same assistant for having disposed of a vacant 
bed in favor of a little laundress whose leg was 
broken. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, angrily ; “do 
they think I came into this world to attend to 
simple fractures ?”’ 

He would gladly have refused to go out when 
called, unless the case was an extraordinary one, 
and one which was worthy of his genius. All 
this, however, did not prevent him from con- 
scientiously making his rounds in the hospital; 
he generously pardoned those whose cases were 
not interesting, but he made no attempt to con- 
ceal the contempt he felt for them. 

In the opinion of Mother Amélie, who held 
him in holy horror, he thought that hospitals 
were made for physicians, and not for patients. 
She intimated also, in a rare moment of gayety, 
that these operations were essential to the health 
of this executioner, and that his only reason for 
not believing in God was, that he had made men 
with two legs, thus depriving him of the plea- 
sure of cutting off three at a time, as he would 
like to do, She accused him of rapacity and 
avarice, saying that he began with nothing, and 
had amassed an immense fortune by having for 
his patients rich persons who could pay ten thou- 
sand francs for an operation. 

All at once Sister Marie, who had ears, learned 
through a reliable source that he was liberal and 
generous, that he took care of the poor without 
payment, that he never drew one sou of his 
salary, but that he gave it to those of his patients 
who on leaving the hospital found themselves 
unable to pay for the costly remedies he had 
ordered. Sister Marie knew not what to think, 
but she took care not to oppose her irascible 
aunt. One morning Mother Amélie had a very 
lively dispute with Monsieur Cantarel. When 
she was alone with Sister Marie, she could not 
restrain her anger. 

“T believe,’ she said, “that this hospital is 
accursed; it seems to me that the devil holds 
Providence in check.” 

The devil in this case were physicians in gen- 
eral, and Monsieur Antonin Cantarel in particular. 
She instantly saw that she had made a hazardous 
speech, and she crossed herself hastily. Sister 
Marie was not the girl to betray her companion, 
and kept the secret; but she herself had never 
been able to believe in the devil; this was her 
only heresy: nevertheless, whether what her 
aunt said was true or false, it was certain that 
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the antipathy with which her great-uncle inspired 
her was daily on the increase. 

He, however, did not seem to know that there 
was such a person in the world as a Sister Marie. 
Six months elapsed, during which she each morn- 
ing passed him many times without his appear- 
ing to see her; nevertheless, she had an uncom- 
fortable sensation that he had eyes in the back 
of his head. 

One fine day he suddenly, without the small- 
est preamble, addressed her; this seemed to her 
a most startling occurrence, and led to great dis- 
comfort on her part. He was on the point of 
performing a grave operation, that of removing a 
tumor from the breast of an unfortunate woman. 
His assistant stood ready with a new and shin- 
ing knife, on the handle of which was some orna- 
mental tracery. The surgeon examined these 
lines with a smile. “Upon my word, Richard, 
I think this is too beautiful for the work it has 
to do!” 

Then he went toward his patient. She had 
not been prepared, and looked around with wild 
affright. When she knew what was in prepara- 
tion she shrieked, and begged for delay—her re- 
quest was, however, refused. 

Then she asked if she was not to have chlo- 
roform; he said no—for reasons of his own. 
She could not be reconciled to her fate, and be- 
gan to struggle. Six persons were required to 
hold her—by the head, the arms, and the feet. 
But she was strong and she was desperate, and 
moved incessantly. 

Monsieur Cantarel said to the assistant whose 
duty it was to hand him his instruments in turn, 
as he required them : 

«We must have some one to take your place. 
You must hold that limb.” 

Sister Marie was passing at that moment. 
Divining what was going on, and frightened by 
the groans and futile struggles which she heard, 
she was hurrying to the other end of the ward, 
when voice fell on her ear: 

“Come here, little girl—make yourself useful 
—come here and help us.” 

She stood nailed to the floor—the little girl 
was herself, that was clear. Making a great ex- 
ertion, and with the color mounting to her brow, 
she obeyed. 

Monsieur Cantarel said to her: 

“ Take these instruments, and keep your eyes 
open!” 

She did as she was bidden, heartily wishing 
that the earth would open and swallow her. 
When the unhappy woman, who could not now 
stir, felt the cold steel cut through her flesh, she 
uttered one despairing shriek— 

“My God! my God!” she cried, “you are 
tearing my heart out !” 





Monsieur Cantarel answered quickly, “It is 
nowhere near your heart—I am not touching it, 
I detest exaggerations.” 

More dead than alive, Sister Marie saw a 
cloud rise before her eyes; she felt that she was 
fainting, and struggled to keep her consciousness 
and not slide to the floor. But, not knowing 
what she was doing, she handed Monsieur Can- 
tarel a bistoury instead of the forceps he desired. 
He said, severely : 

“ Look out ! you are not assisting me in the 
least.” . 

Happily the patient was now silent—she had 
fainted—and Sister Marie stood her ground. 
When the operation was accomplished she fled 
like a thief, without waiting for a dismissal and 
without looking back. An hour later the assist- 
ant, who had been looking for her, came to her 
and said : 

« Sister, the High-Priest wishes to speak to 
you; he is waiting for you in his private room.” 
She wondered if she heard aright. “Go,” he 
said, laughing ; “he will not eat you!” 

Greatly disturbed, she hastened to her aunt to 
ask her advice. Mother Amélie replied abruptly : 

“ Of course you will go. Don’t you see that 
God offers you this opportunity of confessing 
your faith ?” 

She summoned all her courage and started. 
After going through a dark and narrow corridor, 
she stopped to take breath, with her hand on the 
latch of the door. Her heart was beating fast, 
for the atheist filled her with fear. She entered 
the room. Her grand-uncle was seated in an 
easy-chair, with his head buried in both hands! 

“Are you ill, sir?” she asked. ‘“ Can I ren- 
der you any assistance ?” 

He seemed quite shocked at this question, 
and would not admit that he was in the least 
indisposed. He straightened himself up, and 
said : 

“Pray do me the favor of telling me why you 
are hore,” 

She misunderstood the meaning of his words, 
and answered, as she turned as if to withdraw : 

“T was told, sir, that you wished to speak to 
me.” 

He detained her with a gesture. 

“ You were correctly informed ; but it is not 
Sister Marie, it was my great-niece Jetta Maula- 
bret to whom I wish to speak; and I desire her 
to explain to me for what reason she has chosen 
to reside in a hospital ? ” ; 

She hesitated ; but, surmounting her timidity, 
she replied in a low, firm voice : 

“Do you doubt my fitness for the life, sir?” 

“By no means,” he answered, in a tone half 
ironical and half kindly. “I hear your praises 
sung on all sides, and I see you at your work. 
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I say no more, lest I should wound your modesty. 
Besides, it is only necessary to look at your apron 
to be certain that you do not spare yourself, that 
you put your own hands into the flour—so to 
speak. Your aunt’s apron is of immaculate 
whiteness, yours is of doubtful cleanliness, and 
is your best witness. I have only one reproach 
to make—my assistants and pupils look at you 
quite too much: you disturb and distract them. 
Then, too, the sight of blood still moves you. 
Just now—” 

“TI shall become accustomed to all these 
things—” 

“ Yes—custom is a great thing. But, in spite 


of appearances, and of all you say, I believe that 


you are not calculated to live ina hospital. I 
believe that you have had these romantic ideas 
instilled into your head. Do you think, then, 
with Mother Amélie, that religion is an insurance 
company against the risks of hell? But I pain 
you—"” 

“Very much,” she said, gently. 

“Tam avery unamiable man. I admit it. I 
had promised myself not to hurt your feelings in 
any way, or to say anything that would annoy 
you. The temptation was too strong, however, 
and I yielded to it; and, now that I have begun, 
I continue by representing to you that if you 
have resolved to bear your cross—you see I 
speak your own language—ah! my poor child, it 
was not necessary to come to the hospital for 
that; there is enough work everywhere to be 
done, enough battles to fight and misery to suf- 
fer. Marriage, too, is a cross, and I might be 


able to find a husband for you who would give > 


you plenty of trouble. In fact, I know such a 
one. Will you make his acquaintance ?’”’ (She 
looked at him with her soft.eyes full of reproach 
and unwonted anger.) “ You refuse, then? I am 
very sorry. Mademoiselle, I pity you with my 
whole heart.” 

_ She did not wish to be called Mademoiselle ; 
she was indignant at his proposition, which she 
considered very unbecoming, and which she re- 
garded as wretched pleasantry. She answered 
with some haste : 

“You pity me, sir? I thought you incapable 
of pitying any one.” 

“Oh! oh!” he said, gayly, passing his hand 
over his white whiskers, “that is a nice paving- 
stone to throw into my garden! Do you think 
me, then, so very hard and brutal toward my 
patients ?”’ 

“Those are words which I should never think 
of using,” she replied. ‘I know only too well 
that you detest exaggerations.” 

He understood the allusion, and said, smil- 
ingly : 


“TI am very glad that I sent for you. For 
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once in my life I have heard the truth. But 
what would you have? There are two classes 
of surgeons, jewelers and butchers. I never 
liked jewelry; I was born a butcher, and a 
butcher I shall remain.” Then, in a more seri- 
ous tone: “A man’s first duty is to well ful- 
fill his métzer, Do you know Celsus, Sister 
Marie? He wrote under the Emperor Tiberius, 
Celsus. declared that a surgeon may be of the 
gentlest nature in the world until he takes up his 
scalpel, but that the moment he holds it in his 
hand he should see nothing and hear nothing 
which could hinder him in what he is doing. 
There are surgeons, Sister Marie,,. who are so 
disturbed by hemorrhages that they hurry the 
operation. Now, the man who is not master of 
himself at the sight of a hemorrhage is not fit 
to be a surgeon. I know others who are made 
nervous by shrieks and groans, and yet they are 
good things, for they relieve the patient. There 
are others who, out of misplaced sensibility, make 
a misuse of chloroform, and yet there are cases 
where chloroform should never be given—cases 
where it is dangerous and destructive. It is a 
poison to delicate lungs, and the poor woman 
on whom I was operating is a consumptive.” 

Sister Marie did not reply; she felt that she 
was disarmed. But she suddenly remembered 
her father’s letter, and the heart which was 
gradually softening hardened with the recollec- 
tion. He looked as if he fully comprehended 
what was going on in her mind, and he said: 

-“You were right in thinking me severe. I 
refused to become your guardian. I must seem 
to you an absolute monster.” 

He was silent for some moments. He did 
not take his eyes from her; he seemed to feel 
great pleasure in the contemplation of this white 
robe, this pure, pale brow, these flushed cheeks, 
and the freshness of those lips on which he had 
not yet seen a smile. 

“You have no request to make?” he re- 
sumed, in a pleasant, off-hand tone. “Can I do 
nothing which would make life more agreeable 
to you?” 

“ Nothing, sir. I only wish that to-morrow 
shall be like to-day, and so on, to the end.” 

“ Then you have no regrets?” 

“ The only thing I regret is precisely what I 
can not have.” 

« And what is that?” 

“My little garden at the convent.” 

“ Ah! you had a garden? You love flowers 
—which do you prefer?” 

“ Chrysanthemums.” 

“ What a singular fancy!” he replied. Then 
he added: “If, on thinking it over, you feel in- 
clined to make some request, or ask some favor, 
lose no time in doing so; for, I tell you in con- 
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fidence, I am attacked by a disease which never 
lingers, and my days are numbered.” 

“Ts there no remedy?” she asked, shocked 
and moved. 

“T have quoted Celsus, and now will quote 
Galen. He says that the most admirable of all 
physicians is Nature: first, because she cures 
three fourths of all diseases; and, secondly, be- 
cause she never speaks ill of her confréres. Na- 
ture, however, does not cure cancers in the 
stomach, and in three months I shall be no more. 
It is possible this may be the reason why I re- 
fused to become your guardian.” 

She was dizzy; an entire revolution took place 
within her soul; she realized how mistaken she 
had been in her judgment, but at the same time 
she remembered what Mother Amélie had said 
to her, and she felt compelled to speak of God 
to this atheist, to whom death was so near. 
Unfortunately, the words would not come, and 
her modesty marred her eloquence. Who was 
she, that she should presume to administer a les- 
son to this man who knew so much P 

He again read her thoughts, and said, with a 
laugh : 

“ Admit that you are mad with desire to con- 
vert me before my death. It would be a trifle 
difficult. It is only in English romances that 
little girls convert old physicians.” 

“Ah! sir, in three months!” 

“Yes, in three months! But what is death? 
A mere chemical process.”’ 

“ And afterward ?”’ she murmured. 

The eyes of the High-Priest flashed fire, and 
he exclaimed, with great energy : 

“ Afterward? Nothing—nothing—nothing !” 

This word, repeated three times, slipped 
through his lips like the knife of the guillotine 
in its groove, and, that done, all had disappeared ; 
there was nothing, less than nothing. She stood 
in dumb consternation. 

“Tt looks to me,” he said, “as if we were 
fated to astonish each other; as if we had mu- 
tual reason for complaint, all probably because 
we fail to understand each other. But, I am 
sure, there is one point on which we agree. You 
think with me that a noble life is that where one 
does his duty to the end. If I believed in God, 
I should weary him with my prayers, and should 
make more than one euvazne that he might 
grant me the favor of dying on the battle- 
field.” 

Then he rose and put on his hat; but, before 
he left the room, he said: 

«Some people, when dying, long to hear cer- 
tain music—others ask for flowers. When your 
hour comes, you will ask for a chrysanthemum. 
It seems to me, when I am dying, that I should 
like to see you, Sister Marie, Will you obtain 
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from your terrible aunt a dispensation to pay a 
visit to my death-bed ?” 

“T will do so, sir; of that you may be sure,” 
she replied, bowing low, with her arms crossed 
upon her breast. Then she withdrew. 

She was utterly bewildered ; this conversation 
had upset all her preconceived opinions, all her 
ideas of life and men. She said this to Mother 
Amélie, who, after listening to her, shrugged her 
shoulders, and murmured : 

“What an actor he is!” 

During the succeeding months, Sister Marie 
saw her great-uncle enter the hospital every day 
at the usual hour. She watched him, and saw 
that no duty, were it small or great, was neg- 
lected; all were as scrupulously performed as 
ever. She had no opportunity of talking to him, 
and he seemed quite satisfied with looking at 
her out of the corner of his eye. She was often 
struck by his pallor, which, in spite of his strong 
will, betrayed his sufferings. He seemed mentally 
to be perfectly at ease, and occupied himself with 
the sufferings of his sick people as if he had not 
been one himself, and to be passionately attached 
to his profession, as if he had twenty years of 
life before him, and yet he was to die in three 
months, and believed in nothing. 

To Sister Marie this great-uncle was a most 
puzzling problem. His serenity caused her not 
only wonder but fright; but, in spite of herself 
and of the objections she constantly raised with- 
in herself, she was conscious that she admired 
him greatly, and that in his acting there was 
much heroism. 


Vv. 


ON the morning of November 30, 1878, when 
Monsieur Cantarel reached the hospital, he was 
ten minutes late. This lack of punctuality as- 
tonished every one, and every one was still more 
astonished to see the strange change that had 
taken place in his face. His eyes were feverish 
and haggard. To those who knew the truth, his 
whole bearing denoted the supreme effort of a 
will that has struggled long, and, having received 
a mortal wound, is determined to die standing. 
As he began an operation, he felt his right. hand 
grow strangely heavy, and it began to tremble. 

He said in atone of sad bitterness, ‘‘ No, I 
can do no more!” 

But he checked himself, and handed the knife 
to his assistant, giving him certain advice in a 
calm and steady voice. 

He did not come back the next day, nor the 
days afterward. Sister Marie was haunted by 
presentiments of the worst; but she concealed 
them, fearing her aunt’s sarcasms. 

On December 7th a servant presented her- 
self, and announced to Mother Amélie that Mon- 
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sieur Antonin Cantarel was dying, and that he 
wished to see Sister Marie, his grand-niece. The 
contingency had been anticipated, and permission 
had been already asked and obtained. Mother 
Amélie took her niece aside, and gave her certain 
instructions, to which Sister Marie listened in 
despair. She felt that she was incapable of doing 
what was desired. 

The carriage, the coachman, and footman 
that had been sent for her, deposited her at the 
door of a pretty little Zé¢e7 with a garden, situ- 
ated on the heights of Passy. She hurried up the 
steps. As she entered the hall, she heard voices 
in a salon next the room where her uncle lay 
dying. 

This salon was crowded with people. Every 
corner and every window was filled with groups 
of friends and pupils who had come for the ear- 
liestnews. Every face was long, grave, and anx- 
ious; it was plain that the dying man would leave 
an aching void in the hearts of many. It was 
no less clear that death had attacked a distin- 
guished victim, and that there would be much 
talk in the world. Some people came merely to 
say, ‘I was there’’; and several newspapers had 
sent their reporters. 

Near the chimney sat a gray-headed old man, 
whose agreeable face was spoiled by eyes which 
at times squinted frightfully. He was talking, in 
a low voice, with a very handsome young man, 
whose figure was as fine as his face. These two 
men seemed more grieved than any two others 
in the room. 

A little distance away stood a stout person- 
age, short and rubicund. He had fast hold of a 
button on the soutane of the parish priest, and 
seemed to be half scolding the good man, and 
to be holding him back. 

A superb Angora cat of immaculate white- 
ness, with long, silky hair, had taken refuge under 
an obliging buffet which had offered her a ref- 
uge. It was disturbed and made uncomfortable, 
and hardly knew where it was. Crouching with 
its back up, it looked from one to another of the 
strange persons with its large black eyes. The 
movement of any person it regarded with sus- 
picion; but that which it seemed to find most 
obnoxious was the nervous agitation of the stout 
gentleman, who gesticulated a great deal. The 
animal seemed to think that all these movements 
had it for their object, and was comfortable only 
when close to the wall. Its back was safe—that 
Was one point gained; and it could now afford 
to await events. The only events which cats ap- 
prehend are those which attack them in the rear. 

The creature believed itself lost when it sud- 
denly heard the stout man, who could no longer 
restrain himself, suddenly exclaim in a loud voice 
to the curé: 
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‘No, you shall not goin! We know you; 
we know all of you. You take advantage of the 
moment when people are losing their senses to 
make them say whatever you please, and to rec- 
oncile them with our holy mother, the Church. 
You take advantage of swoons; you exercise un- 
due influence in confession; you convert dead 
bodies! A living man is refused to you, so like 
crows you take dead ones. You can depart; we 
shall not disobey orders, and you will not be ad- 
mitted.” 

The priest scarcely replied. He drew his head 
well down into his shoulders, and stood his 
ground as obstinately as an ass on which blows 
are showered. The handsome young man left 
the chimney where he was leaning, and, going up 
to the orator, pointed out to him that he was 
speaking too loudly, and could be heard in the 
next room. D 

This remonstrance was angrily received, but, 
before much had been said, the door was thrown 
wide open, and a White Sister entered. 

There was instantly profound silence in the 
salon. The sorrow-stricken forgot their woe for 
a moment; the handsome young man started, 
and gazed long and earnestly on the strange 
vision. ‘Those who had come out of curiosity 
looked interested, and opened their eyes wide; 
two reporters took notes. The ruddy-faced in- 
dividual took a few steps toward the Sister, hold- 
ing his head well up, and was about to speak; 
but suddenly discovered that he had nothing to 
say, and turned away in a great state of rage. 

The priest took advantage of the retreat of 
his opponent to glide to her side, and whisper in 
her ear: 

“Sister, God intrusts to you to-day a most 
formidable task. The fate of a soul is in your 
hands. May your prayers induce this dying man 
to receive me!” 

She bowed her head modestly, but did not 
speak. The valet who preceded her showed her 
across the room through the groups, which di- 
vided to make way for her. He led her to a 
door at the end of the room, which he opened. 
She saw her grand-uncle lying in a curtainless 
bed ; with him there was no one except a nurse, 
whom he hastily dismissed when Sister Marie 
was alone with him. 

The old surgeon’s faculties were totally un- 
impaired. Willing to face Death, he lay perfectly 
undaunted, treating him as an old acquaintance 
whose face was by no means unknown to him, 
and to whom he had told many a cherished se- 
Cher, 

“ The priest is in the next room,” said Sister 
Marie, gently. ‘ Will you permit me to bid him 
enter . 

He shook his head and frowned. Then, asa 
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violent pain assailed him, he closed his dim eyes. 
She knelt down at the side of his bed and began 
to pray. 

“ Lord, my God,” she said, “bless him. He 
has passed his life in doing good. You have 
said to the just, whom you have placed on your 
right hand, ‘ Ye are the blessed of my Father, 
for I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
naked and ye clothed me, sick and ye visited 
me.’ And the righteous answered, ‘ Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered and fed thee?’ And 
you answered and said unto them, ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me!’ Lord, 
my God, bless him. He has passed his life in 
serving you and visiting you, without even know- 
ing you. But now touch his eyes, speak to him, 
that he may see and hear you.” 

He interrupted her, and said faintly : 

“Do not praise me. My virtues have been 
only professional ones.” 

In a few moments he spoke again in a firmer 
tone: 

“It does not matter to the river of life what 
mill-wheels it turns.” 

He made her a sign to raise him a little. He 
showed her the two hands which had relieved 
so much misery, and of which he had formerly 
been so proud because they were so white and 
smooth. But, in the last few days, they had. be- 
come yellow, thin, and wrinkled; and, smiling 
sadly, he murmured : 

“This it is to which they have come !”” 

He laid them on Marie’s head. 

“ A pope once said that an old man’s blessing 
never did any harm.” 

The two looked each other full in the face for 
a moment: the eyes of both were full of tears. 
He then bade her take a sealed package from 
under his pillow and place it in her pocket. Pres- 
ently a froth stained with blood rose to his lips, 
which she wiped away with her handkerchief. 

“Pray!” he sighed ; “it is a music that pleases 
me. 

She kneeled again, and in her low, sweet 
voice recited, in Latin, the prayers for the dying. 
She felt his hand draw from under her linen coif 
a curl of her hair, and knew that her uncle was 
feebly twisting it round his finger. She felt this 
finger stiffening ; she heard a long, low, convul- 
sive sigh ; with difficulty she drew her hair away 
and rose from her knees. He was dead. 

She leaned over him, wiped the cold sweat 
from his brow, smoothed his hair, his eyes, brows, 
and beard, and closed his eyes. She stood look- 
ing at him for some minutes with ever-grow- 
ing surprise. By degrees that brow, contracted 
by suffering, became smooth and breathed eter- 
nal repose. Death clothed his face in superhu- 
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man beauty. It seemed to Sister Marie that the 
soul that had left the body had reéntered it to 
bring good news. . It seemed also that in herself 
a great change had taken place. Her faith was 
intact, and yet it was different; a tenderness 
straight from Heaven swelled her heart. She 
said to herself that God’s ways are inscrutable, 
and that in his house are many mansions. 

Twice she kissed the brow of the dead man, 
and went away. 

As soon as she was seen to open the door, 
the people in the sa/ou crowded around her, say- 
ing breathlessly : 

“ Well—well ?” 

Then they hurried to the door, which she had 
left open that they might, from the threshold, 
contemplate all that was left of the great man. 

The priest alone stood still, exclaiming in a 


tone of deep agitation : 


“ Dead !—and impenitent !” 

She answered by a movement of her head, a ~ 
gesture which was somewhat equivocal, and hast- 
ened down to her carriage, which was still wait- 
ing at the door. 

Hardly had she reéntered the hospital, than 
Mother Amélie succeeded in obtaining a brief 
season of freedom; and, as soon as they were 
alone, Sister Marie, who could not equivocate, 
gave her a faithful account of all that had oc- 
curred. 

Mother Amélie listened with ever-darkening 
countenance. Her irony, her shrugs, and her 
reproaches were hard to bear. Why had not 
Sister Marie obeyed the instructions she had re- 
ceived? Why had she not taken it upon herself 
to bid the priest enter—no matter what opposi- 
tion she had encountered? The sick can not de- 
fend themselves, and the kingdom of heaven be- 
longs to those who seize it. But her faith had been 
lacking—that faith which performs miracles and 
moves mountains—and the scandal had been 
accomplished. Some day the Lord would hold 
her to strict account. 

The poor child did not reply, for she did not 
know what to say. There was a certain some- 
thing in her heart which she felt it impossible 
to express, and, even if she succeeded in doing 
so, she knew that she would not be understood. 
Fortunately, she remembered the sealed pack- 
age which her grand-uncle had bidden her place 
in her pocket, and she at once handed it to Mother 
Amélie, hoping thus to create a diversion and put 
an end to the lecture. 

Mother Amélie received it with a disdainful 
motion of her hand, broke the seal, and put her 
spectacles on her nose, for she was far-sighted, 
and went nearer the window for a better light. 

Sister Marie was watching her, and all at once 
she saw her aunt’s brow grow smooth and her 
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eyes flash with joy; but she was still more aston- 
ished when she heard her cry out: 

““O my dear child—my dear child !” 

She could hardly believe her ears. 

“Yes, my dear child,” repeated Mother Amé- 
lie, turning toward her. ‘This is wonderful— 
simply wonderful—and yet it is true. There is 
great reason for rejoicing. Twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs!” 

And she at once began to read aloud the 
paper which had occasioned these transports. 
It was a copy of Monsieur Antonin Cantarel’s 
will. She was entirely in the right when she told 
Marie that he had amassed an enormous fortune. 
A great surgeon, who remains unmarried, and 
whose tastes are simple, is a blessing to his heirs. 
Monsieur Cantarel had named as his executor 
the most faithful of his friends, Monsieur Vau- 
genis, a former President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to whom he bequeathed his villa at 
Passy. His gave his library and his surgical in- 
struments to his favorite pupil; to his brother 
Louis merely a souvenir, a ring, for he was even 
more wealthy than the surgeon himself. All the 
rest of his property he divided into three parts— 
one of which he gave to the two sons of this bro- 
ther, the second to his dear hospital, the third to 
his great-niece, on the express condition that she 
should spend at least two years with her guar- 
dian, who was ready to receive her. If she re- 
fused to do this, her portion of his estate would 
be devoted to founding a mazson de santé, the 
plan of which he had himself arranged. 


Mother Amélie’s joy was exuberant. She re- 
peated, over and over again: 
“Twelve hundred thousand francs! What a 


dowry!” 
. Sister Marie was at a loss to understand this 
excitement and this great joy. 

“ But, Mother Amélie,” she said, “ what is all 
this liberality of my poor great-uncle tome? I 
am touched by his kindness, but—” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 
aunt, with a start. 

“This condition which he has imposed—’’ 

“Well?” 

“T can not fulfill it.” 

“ And why, pray?” 

“T have said farewell to the world!”’ 

“But two years are all he asks. What are 
two years?” 

“But, Mother Amélie, do you mean that you 
wish—” 

“T do indeed; so does the community; so 
does God himself !” 

“ But if anything should happen ?”’ 

“ Nothing will happen—I answer for that. I 


can tell you now, that I am perfectly sure of your 
vocation.” 


asked her 
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“Nevertheless, mother, it seems to me—” 

“Enough!” answered Mother Amélie, with 
a look of tender reproach. ‘I understand what 
your duty is, perfectly well. God has worked a 
miracle. He has compelled the impious to dis- 
gorge, and you are the instrument of his restitu- 
tion. To refuse this fortune would be to rob the 
Church. Consider yourself as bound to her, and 
having taken the vows in advance, and the test 
to which you are called on to submit will seem 
a very small thing. God aids those whom he 
loves.” 

It was.in this tone that she discoursed. Sis- 
ter Marie was but half convinced. It seemed to 
her a very simple thing to renounce twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs; but she ended by submit- 
ting in silence, for her tyrant pained her more by 
her unwonted tenderness than she had ever done 
by her anger and reproaches. 

During the following week she asked herself 
more than once if she was dreaming, so earnest 
was Mother Amélie in her attentions. Never 
had the young Sister been shown-such kindness 
and consideration. It was with infinite surprise 
that she heard sharp reprimands administered to 
certain of the nurses who, ignorant of the great 
event, permitted themselves, as usual, to claim as- 
sistance from Sister Marie in some revolting duty. 

She was also amazed to receive a letter from 
her guardian, which was written in a very differ- 
ent tone from the first he had sent her. Read- 
ing this epistle, which was very nearly courteous, 
she could not abstain from the reflection that in 
the world, as well as in the hospital, a dowry is 
a great thing. 

All resistance on her part was quickly brought 
to an end by a note which Mother Amélie showed 
her with triumph, and which contained these 
words: 

“Say to our beloved Sister Marie that all 
hesitation on her part would be a sin.” 

There was nothing more to be said. A trunk 
with a scanty trousseau which it contained was 
hunted up from some remote corner of the hos- 
pital where it had been stowed, and Sister Marie 
found in it a winter dress which was sufficiently 
presentable. Obtaining permission from the Su- 
perior, she spent a portion of the night in reno- 
vating it. This task seemed to her quite gratui- 
tous, but Mother Amélie comforted her all the 
while she sewed. 

“T will write to you often,” she said, “and 
you shall come and see us sometimes.” 

«“ Ah, mother! I shall feel myself to be de- 
serted.” 

She was answered in these mysterious words : 

“Child of little faith, we shall know all you 
do; and I, without leaving this cai shall ue 
with you all the time.” | 
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On the 15th of December, Mademoiselle Jetta 
Maulabret rose at an early hour, and dressed in 
her unwonted garb; her merino robe seemed to 
her a disguise and a masquerade. The shepherd 
who is summoned by a king to his court, to be 
made there a pastor of men, regrets his scrip, his 
staff, his skirt, and his bagpipe : 


“ Doux trésors, disait-il, chers gages qui jamais 
N’attirates sur vous l’envie et le mensonge !” 


Mademoiselle thought the same as she gazed 
with an aching heart on her white woolen robe 
as it lay sadly folded on the foot of her bed. It 
seemed to her that Sister Marie was dead, that 
she should never see her again, and tears filled 
her eyes. She was informed that a carriage was 
waiting for her. She embraced her aunt, who 
returned the embrace with warmth. 

She descended the private staircase in order 
to avoid idle curiosity. No one in the world is 
so curious as the inmates of a hospital, except 
those out of it! 

Her first experience of the world was not an 
agreeable one. The weather was intensely cold. 
During the night it had snowed heavily, and the 
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snow had not, at this early hour, been swept 
away. Her feet were buried in it, and it was with 
difficulty that she reached the gate. There she 
turned and looked back with earnest gaze on the 
house where she had passed eleven months; on 
the walls of brick and stone over which she 
saw the bare tops of the trees she had learned to 
love. 

She bade farewell to her poor invalids, to the 
quiet, peaceful happiness she left behind her. 
She noticed at this moment that the clouds were 
breaking. She saw a streak of blue sky, and 
thought of the noble head of the old atheist ; 
she even fancied she saw it. He had believed 
all his life in the Great Nothing, and after death 
had been surprised to find himself face to face 
with the God of Mercy, who, she felt sure, had 
pardoned him. She fancied that the old atheist 
smiled as he watched her leave the hospital— 
smiled at the success of his invention, She threw 
him, from the tips of her fingers, a tender and 
respectful kiss, and said, half aloud: 

“You will find that you have made a mistake. 
I shall pass two years in the world, but my heart 
will not be with me—it will remain here.” 





RAMBLES’ AMONG BOOKS. 


No. II. *—-AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


OBODY ever wrote a dull autobiography. 

If one may make sucha bull, the very dull- 

ness would be interesting. The autobiographer 
has ex officto two qualifications of supreme im- 
portance in allliterary work. Heis writing about 
a topic in which he is keenly interested, and about 
a topic upon which heis the highest living author- 
ity. It may be reckoned, too, as a special felicity 
that an autobiography, alone of all books, may 
be more valuable in proportion to the amount of 
misrepresentation which it contains. Wedo not 
wonder when a man gives a false character to 
his neighbor, but it is always curious to see how 
a man contrives to present a false testimonial to 
himself. It is pleasant to be admitted behind the 
scenes and trace the growth of that singular 
phantom which, like the specter of the Brocken, 
is the man’s own shadow cast upon the colored 
and distorting mists of memory. Autobiography, 
for these reasons, is so generally interesting that 
I have frequently thought with the admirable 
Benvenuto Cellini, that it should be considered as 
a duty by all eminent men; and, indeed, by men 


* The first paper appeared in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
for February. ; 


not eminent. As every sensible man is exhorted 
to make his will, he should also be bound to 
leave to his descendants some account of his 
experience of life. The dullest of us would in 
spite of themselves say something profoundly in- 
teresting, if only by explaining how they came to 
be so dull—a circumstance which is sometimes 
in great need of explanation. On reflection, how- 
ever, we must admit that autobiography done 
under compulsion would be in danger of losing 
the essential charm of spontaneity. The true 
autobiography is written by one who feels an irre- 
sistible longing for confidential expansion; who 
is forced by his innate constitution to unbosom 
himself to the public of the kind of matter gener- 
ally reserved for our closest intimacy. Confes- 
sions dictated by a sense of duty, like many 
records of religious experience, have rarely the 
peculiar attractiveness of those which are prompt- 
ed by the simple longing for human sympathy. 
Nothing, indeed, in all literature is more impres- 
sive than some of the writings in which great 
men have laid bare to us the working of their 
souls in the severest spiritual crises. But the 
solemnity and the loftiness of purpose generally 
remove such work to a rather different category. 
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Augustine’s “Confessions” is an impassioned 
meditation upon great religious and philosophi- 
cal questions which only condescends at intervals 
to autobiographical detail. Few books, to de- 
scend a little in the scale, are more interesting, 
whether to the fellow-believer or to the psycho- 
logical observer, than Bunyan’s “ Grace Abound- 
ing.’ We follow this real pilgrim through a 
labyrinth of strange scruples invented by a quick 
brain placed for the time at the service of a self- 
torturing impulse, and peopled by the phantoms 
created by a poetical imagination under stress of 
profound excitement. Incidentally we learn to 
know and to love the writer, and certainly not the 
less because the spiritual fermentation reveals no 
morbid affectation. We give him credit for ex- 
posing the trial and the victory simply and solely 
for the reason which he alleges; that is to say, 
because he really thinks that his experience 
offers useful lessons to his fellow-creatures. He 
is no attitudinizer, proud at the bottom of his 
heart of the sensibility which he professes to la- 
ment, nor a sanctimonious sentimentalist stimu- 
lating a false emotion for purposes of ostentation. 
He is as simple, honest, and sound-hearted as he 
is tenderand impassioned. But these very merits 
deprive the book of some autobiographical in- 
terest. It never enters his head that anybody 
will care about John Bunyan the tinker, or the 
details of his tinkering. He who painted the 
scenes in Vanity Fair could have drawn a vivid 
picture of Elstow and Bedford, of Puritanical 
preachers and Cromwellian soldiers, and the 
judges and jailers under Charles II. Here and 
there, in scattered passages of his works, he gives 
us graphic anecdotes in passing which set the 
scene before us vividly as a bit of Pepys’s diaries. 
The incidents connected with his commitment to 
prison are described with a dramatic force capa- 
ble of exciting the envy of a practiced reporter. 
But we see only enough to tantalize us with the 
possibilities. He tells us so little of his early life 
that his biographers can not make up their minds 
as to whether he was, as Southey calls him, a 
“ blackguard,” or a few degrees above or below 
that zero-point of the scale of merit. Lord Ma- 
caulay takes it for granted that he was in the 
Parliamentary, and Mr. Froude thinks it almost 
proved that he was in the Royalist army. He 
tells us nothing of-the death of the first wife, whose 
love seems to have raised him from blackguard- 
ism; nor of his Marriage to the second wife, who 
stood up for him so bravely before the judges, 
and was his faithful companion to the end of his 
pilgrimage. The book is therefore a profoundly 
interesting account of one phase in the develop- 
ment of the character of our great prose-poet ; 
but hardly an autobiography. The narrative was 
worth writing, because his own heart, like his al- 


legorical Mansoul, had been the scene of one in- 
cident in the everlasting struggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, not because the 
scene had any independent interest of its own. 

In this one may be disposed to say Bunyan 
judged rightly. The wisest man, it is said, is he 
who realizes most clearly the narrow limits of 
human knowledge ; the greatest should be pene- 
trated with the strongest conviction of his own 
insignificance. The higher we rise above the 
average mass of mankind, the more clearly we 
should see our own incapacity for acting the part 
of Providence. The village squire, who does not 
really believe in anything invisible from his own 
steeple, may fancy that he is of real importance 
to the world, for the world for him means his 
village. “P. P., clerk of this parish,” thought 
that all future generations would be interested in 
the fact that he had smoothed the dog’s-ears in 
the great Bible. A genuine statesman who knows 
something of the forces by which the world is 
governed should have seen through the humbug 
of history. He should have learned the fable of 
the fly and the chariot-wheel, and be aware that 
what are called his achievements are really the 
events upon which, through some accident of 
position, he has been allowed to inscribe his 
name. One stage in a nation’s life gets itself la- 
beled Cromwell, and another William Pitt; but, 
perhaps Pitt and Cromwell were really of little 
more importance than some contemporary P. P. 
This doctrine, however, is considered, I know not 
why, to be immoral, and to smack of fatalism, 
cynicism, jealousy of great men, and other ob- 
jectionable tendencies. We are in a tacit con- 
spiracy to flatter conspicuous men at the expense 
of their fellow-workers, and he is the most gen- 
erous and appreciative who can heap the greatest 
number of superlatives upon growing reputa- 
tions, and add a stone to the gigantic pile of eu- 
logy under which the historical proportions of 


some great figures are pretty well buried. We 


must not complain, therefore, if we flatter the 
vanity which seems to be the most essential in- 
gredient in the composition of a model biogra- 
pher. A man who expects that future genera- 
tions will be profoundly interested in the state 
of his interior seems to be drawing a heavy bill 
upon posterity. And yet it is generally honored. 
We are flattered, perhaps, by this exhibition of 
confidence. We are touched by the demand for 
sympathy. There is something pathetic in this 
belief that we shall be moved by the record of 
past sufferings and aspirations, as there is ina 
child’s confidence that you will enter into its little 
fears and hopes. And perhaps vanity is so uni- 
versal a weakness, and, in spite of good moraliz- 
ing, it so strongly resembles a virtue in some of 


its embodiments, that we can not find it in our ~ 
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hearts to be angry with it. We can understand 
it too thoroughly. And then we make an in- 
genious compromise with our consciences, Our 
interest in Pepys’s avowals of his own foibles, for 
example, is partly due to the fact that while we 
are secretly conscious of at least the germs of 
similar failings, the consciousness does not bring 
any sense of shame, because we set down the 
confession to the account of poor Pepys himself. 
The man who, like Goldsmith, is so running over 
with jealousy that he is forced to avow it openly, 
seems to be a sort of excuse to us for cherishing 
a less abundant stock of similar sentiment. This 
is one occult source of pleasure in reading auto- 
biography. We have a delicate shade of con- 
scious superiority in listening to the vicarious 
confession. “I am sometimes troubled,” said 
Boswell, “ by a disposition to stinginess.” ‘So 
am I,” replied Johnson, “but I do not tell it.” 
That is our attitude in regard to the autobiogra- 
pher. After all, we say to ourselves, this distin- 
guished person is such a one as we are; and 
even more so, for he can not keep it to himself. 
The conclusion is not quite fair, it may be, when 
applied to the case of a diarist like Pepys, who, 
poor man, meant only to confide his thoughts to 
his note-books. But it applies more or less to 
every genuine autobiographer —to every man, 
that is, who has deliberately written down a his- 
tory of his own feelings and thoughts for the 
benefit of posterity. 

The prince of all autobiographers in this full 
sense of the word—the man who represents the 
genuine type in its fullest realization—is undoubt- 
edly Rousseau. The “Confessions ” may certain- 
ly be regarded as not only one of the most re- 
markable, but as in parts one of the most repul- 
sive books ever written. Yet, one must add, it 
is also one of the most fascinating. Rousseau 
starts by declaring that he is undertaking a task 
which has had no precedent, and will have no 
imitators—the task of. showing a man in all the 
truth of nature, and that man himself. How far 
he is perfectly sincere in this, or in the declara- 
tion which immediately follows, that no one of 
his readers will be able to pronounce himself a 
better man_than Jean Jacques Rousseau, is a 
question hardly to be answered. The avowal is 
at any rate characteristic of the true autobiogra- 
pher. It reflects the subtile vanity which, taking 
now the guise of perfect sincerity, and now that 
of deep humility, encourages us to color as high- 
ly as possible both our vices and our virtues as 
equally entitling us to the sympathies of man- 
kind: that strange and Protean sensibility which 
we are puzzled to classify either as an excessive 
craving for admiration, or a mere morbid desire 
for self-abasement. Certainly in Rousseau it 
sometimes shows itself in a shamelessness which 
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it is very hard to forgive unless we will admit the 
ambiguous and well-worn plea of partial insanity. 
The pleasure—always, it must be granted, a very 
questionable one—of recognizing our own fail- 
ings in our superiors passes too often into sheer 
disgust or shuddering horror at the spectacle 
of genius groveling in the mire. But Rousseau 
represents an abnormal development of all the 
qualities of his class ; and this, the ugliest among 
the autobiographic instincts, is hardly developed 
out of proportion to the rest. And, therefore, if 
we can not quite forgive, we are not altogether 
alienated. We read, for example, one of those 
amazing confessions of contemptible meanness 
which makes us wonder that human fingers could 
commit them to paper: the story of his casting 
the blame of a petty theft upon an innocent girl, 
to her probable ruin; of his desertion of his 
friend lying in a fit on the pavement of a strange 
town ; of the more grievous crime of his aban- 
donment of his own children to the foundling 
hospital. How can any interest survive in the 
narrator except that kind of interest which a 
physiologist takes in some ghastly disease? It 
would be a libel upon ourselves to suppose that 
we see the reflections of our own hearts in such 
narratives, or that we can in any degree take 
them as an indirect flattery to our own superior- 
ity. Such an emotion may conceivably be pres- 
ent in some other passages. When, for exam- 
ple, we read how, on the death of a dear friend, 
Rousseau confesses to one who loved them both 
that he derived some pleasure from the reflection 
that he should inherit an excellent black coat, 
he may perhaps be giving to us the sort of sat- 
isfaction which we derive from a keen maxim of 
Rochefoucauld. We recognize the truth—pain- 
ful though it may be in itself—that some strand 
of mean and selfish feeling may be interwoven 
with genuine regret; and we may reconcile our- 
selves by interpreting it as a proof that some of 
the sentiments for which we have blushed are 
not inconsistent with real kindness of heart. We — 
may smile still more harmlessly at the quaint 
avowal of absurdity when Rousseau decides that 
he will test the probability of his future fate by 
throwing a stone at a tree-trunk. A hit is to 
mean salvation, and a miss, damnation. He 
chooses a very big trunk very close to him, suc- 
ceeds in hitting it, and sets his mind at rest. We 
may congratulate ourselves without malice on 
this proof that men of genius may indulge in 
very grotesque follies. A student of human na- 
ture may be grateful for a frank avowal now and 
then of the “fears of the brave and follies of the 
wise.” But how can we justify ourselves in point 
of taste—to say nothing of morality—at not 
shrinking back from the more hideous avowals 
of downright depravity contained in this strange 
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record which is toconvince us that none among 
the sons of men can claim superiority to Rous- 
seau ? 

The answer is not far to seek. One leading 
peculiarity of Rousseau, the great prophet of sen- 
timentalism, is that exaltation of the immediate 
sensation at the expense of hard realities which 
is the mark of all sentimentalism. He can enjoy 
intensely, but can not restrain a single impulse 
with a view to future enjoyment. He can sym- 
pathize keenly with immediate sufferings, but 
shrinks from admitting that indulgence may be 
the worst cruelty, His only rule of life is to 
give free play to his impulses. All discipline is 
tyranny. Education is to consist in stimulating 
the emotions at the expense of the reason. And, 
therefore, facts in general are on the whole ob- 
jectionable and inconvenient things. Your prac- 
tical man is merely a wheel in a gigantic machin- 
ery, for ever grinding out barren results and never 
leaving himself time for the pure happiness of 
feeling. He would abolish space and time to 
make one dreamer happy. Dreamland is the 
only true reality. There facts conform to feel- 
ing instead of crushing it out of existence. There 
we can be optimists; see virtue rewarded, sim- 
plicity honored, genius appreciated, and the sub- 
stance of happiness pursued instead of its idle 
shadows—external show, and hard-won triumphs 
that pall in the fruition. Nothing is more char- 
acteristic of this tendency than the passage in 
which he describes the composition of the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise.”” The impossibility, he says, of 
grasping realities cast him into the land of chime- 
ras; seeing nothing in existence which was wor- 
thy of his delirium, he nourished it in an ideal 
world which his creative imagination soon peo- 
pled with beings after his own heart. He was 
in love—not with an external object, but with 
love itself; he formed out of his passionate long- 
ings those beautiful, unreal, high-strung beings, 
whose ecstasies and agonies kept fine ladies sit- 
ting up all night in forgetfulness of balls and as- 
semblies, and which now, alas! have faded, as 
unreal things are apt to fade, and become rather 
wearisome and slightly absurd. Facts revenge 
themselves upon the man who denies their ex- 
istence ; and poor Rousseau did not escape the 
inevitable Nemesis. His follies and his crimes 
sprang from this fatal habit of sacrificing every- 
thing to the immediate impulse; his reveries se- 
duced him into the region of downright illusions ; 
and his optimism—by a curious but not uncom- 
mon inversion—became the strongest proof of 
his actual misery. He found realities so painful 
that he swore that they must be dreams; as 
dreams were so sweet, that they must be the 
true realities. ‘All men are born free,” as he 
says in his famous sentence ; “ and men are every- 


where in chains.” That is the true Rousseau 
logic. Everything must be right in some tran- 
scendental sense, because in an actual sense every- 
thing is wrong. We say that men take a cheer- 
ful or a doleful view of the universe according to 
the state of their own livers; but sometimes the 
reverse seems tohold good. It requires, it would 
seem, unusual buoyancy of spirits to endure the 
thought that the world is a scene of misery ; and 
the belief in its happiness is sometimes the at- 
tempt of the miserable man to reconcile himself 
to his lot. Anyhow, Rousseau had learned this 
dangerous lesson. He suffered from a morbid 
appetite for happiness; his intense longing for 
enjoyment stimulated an effeminate shrinking 
from the possibility of the crumpled rose-leaf. 
He identifies himself with the man who left his 


mistress in order to write letters to her. The 
absent—in this sense—have no blemishes. And 
this is true of the past as of the distant. Fore- 


sight, he says, always spoiled his enjoyment; the 
future is pure loss to him; for to look forward is 
always to anticipate possibilities of evil. He lives 
entirely, as he says elsewhere, in the present ; but 
in a present which includes the enjoyment of the 
past pleasures. ‘Not heaven itself upon the 
past has power,” and we can nowhere be abso- 
lutely safe except in brooding over the moments 
of happiness which have survived by reason of 
their pleasantness. 

This is part of the charm of the “Confes- 
sions.” Finding no pure enjoyment in the pres- 
ent, he says, he returned by fits to the serene 
days of his youth. He chewed the cud of past 
delight, and lived again his life to the Char- 
mettes. Hence sprang the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” 
placed among the scenery of his early youth 
and constantly reviving real experiences. He 
apologizes for given us the details of his youth ; 
but the apology is clearly needless. He gives 
what he delights in. His youthful memories 
grow brighter as the later become effaced; the 
least facts of that time please him, because they 
are of that time. He remembers the place, the 
people, the time; the servant moving in the 
room, the swallow entering the window, the fly 
settling on his hand while he writes his lesson ; 
he trembles with pleasure as he recalls the mi- 
nutest details—and we feel the reflection of his 
delight. Indeed, this is one secret of most au- 
tobiography. There is something touching in 
those introductory fragments which are so com- 
mon in biographies. The old man, we see, has 
been enticed to write a book by the charm of the 
first chapter. He tells us with eager interest the 
story of his early days; he remembers the village 
school and his initiation into the alphabet, or calls 
up the sacred vision of the mother whose figure 
still stands out amid the mists of memory; but, 
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as he reaches the point where the light of com- 
mon day blends with the romantic coloring of 
childhood, his hand fails, and he sums up the 
remainder of his history, if he has the courage 
to continue, in a few barren facts and dates. The 
phenomenon recurs again and again and leaves 
us to infer, according to our tastes, that infancy 
is the time of real happiness, or that the appear- 
ance of happiness always belongs to the distant. 
Rousseau tries to explain it in his own case. He 
long remained a child, he says; objects always 
made less impression upon him than their mem- 
‘ ories; and, as all his ideas were images, the first 
engraved were the deepest, and the later rather 
blended with them than effaced them. 

To explain Rousseau’s power over his gen- 
eration, and even his strongest interest for us, 
we should require to add other considerations, 
Rousseau’s dreams, in fact, were not those of 
the mystic or of the poetical philosopher. If 
he cared, in one sense, very little for facts, it 
was because the past and the present overpow- 
ered the future. He could not cut himself apart 
from the world, as some meditative minds have 
done who live by choice in the region of ab- 
stract speculation. His temperament was too 
sensuous, his sympathies with those around him 
too keen, to permit him to find a permanent ref- 
uge in the gorgeous but unsubstantial world of 
poetic imagery. His senses bound him fast to 
realities as upon a rock on which he was always 
struggling impatiently and spasmodically. It is 
in the vicissitudes of this struggle that the inter- 
est of his personal story consists. For it leads 
him to find that solution which has been preached 
in one form or other by so many moralists in all 
ages, and which had a special meaning for the 
society of his day. Ancient philosophers said 
that the great secret of life is in placing your 
happiness in things which depend upon our- 
selves, and not in things which are at the mer- 
cy of circumstance. Happiness, says a modern 
prophet, is to be found by lessening. your denom- 
inator, not by increasing your numerator; by 
restricting your wants, not by multiplying your 
enjoyments. The great illusion of life is the 
childish fancy that you can get the moon by 
crying for it, instead of learning that the moon 
is beyond your reach. You must learn the great 
secret of renunciation. Rousseau’s verson of this 
doctrine was given with an intensity of convic- 
tion which moved the hearts of his contempora~ 
ries; and the ‘“Confessions”’ are a kind of con- 
tinuous comment upon the text. -Are we, it may 
be asked, to take the ascetic view—to admit that 
happiness is impossible in this life, and to seek 
future blessedness by mortifying the affections 
which seek for present gratification? No, Rous- 
seau would say ; happiness is everything ; to get as 
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much enjoyment out of life as we possibly can is 
the one conceivable end of a human being. No- 
body could bea more thorough hedonist. Then, 
should we seek for happiness in active life de- 
voted to some absorbing ambition, or rather in 
courting those lofty emotions or those intel- 
lectual tastes which are the fruit of a thorough 
cultivation of all our faculties? No, again; for 
active life means weariness and disappointment, 
and exchange of substance for vain shadows ; 
and, the more men are cultivated, the more so- 
phisticated and unreal become their lives, and the 
less their real powers of enjoyment. Then, should 
we be Epicureans of the vulgar type, and give 
ourselves up to the indulgence of animal appe- 
tites? That, again, though Rousseau sometimes 
falls into perilous approximation to that error in 
practice, is as far as possible from his better 
mind. Nobody, in fact—and it is the redeeming 
quality in his life—could set a higher value upon 
the simple affections. A life of calm domestic 
tranquillity — the idyllic life of unsophisticated 
country villages, of regular labor, and innocent 
recreation—is the ideal which he set before his 
generation with all the fervor of his eloquence. 
That he made a terrible mess of it himself is un- 
deniable ; it is equally undeniable that the praises 
of domestic life come with a very bad grace from 
the man who sanctioned the worst practices of a 
corrupt society by abandoning his own children, 
though he tries to represent even that amazing 
delinquency as a corollary from his principles; 
and it must also be admitted that his Arcadia 
has too often the taint of sentimental unreality. 
But the doctrine takes a worthier form, not only 
in those passages of his speculative writings 
which manifest his deep sympathy with the poor 
and simple crushed under an effete system of 
social tyranny, but in the many passages of the 
“Confessions ” where he recalls his brief approx- 
imations to a realization of his dreams. He 
might claim to have found “love in huts where 
poor men lie”; and to have been qualified by 
experience for recognizing the surpassing beauty 
of simple happiness, That is the secret charm 
of those eloquent passages to which the jaded 
fine ladies and gentlemen of his days turned 
again and again with an enthusiastic sympathy 
which it would be grossly unjust to set down as 
mere affectation. Such, for example, is his de- 
scription of the delicious strolls by his beloved 
Lake of Geneva, where every scene was redolent 
of youthful associations; where he seemed to be 
almost within reach of that sweet tranquil life 
which was yet for him but a vanishing mirage ; 
and where alone he declares that he might obtain 
perfect happiness, if he had but a faithful friend, 
a loving wife, a cow, and a little boat. He smiles 
sadly enough at the simplicity which has fre- 
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quently led him to that region in search of this 
imaginary bliss, and at the contrast between the 
dream and the reality. Even in Paris he could 
grasp a like phantom. Here with his half-idiotic 
Theresa (who had, however, the heart of an 
angel), he found perfect happiness for a time. 
He pictures himself sitting at the open window, 
the sill forming his table, for a frugal supper; 
looking down upon the street from the fourth 
story, and enjoying a crust of bread, a few cher- 
ries, a bit of cheese, and a bottle of wine. Who, 
he exclaims, can feel the happiness of these feasts P 
Friendship, confidence, intimacy, gentleness of 
soul, how sweet is the seasoning you bring! And, 
of course, he soon passes to a confession proving 
that his paradise had its snake. But the better sen- 
timent, though clogged and degraded by ignoble 
passions, almost reconciles us tothe man. Rous- 
seau represents the strange combination of a kind 
of sensual appetite for pure and simple pleasures. 
On one side he reminds us of Keats, by his in- 
tense appreciation of sensuous beauty; and, on 
the other, of Cowper, by his love of such simple 
pleasures as our English poet enjoyed when sit- 
ting at Mrs. Unwin’s tea-urn. It is a strange, 
almost a contradictory mixture; but Rousseau’s 
life is a struggle between antagonisms; and until 
you admit that human nature is in some sense a 
contradictory compound, and can take delight in 
the queer results which grow out of them, you 
are hardly qualified to be a student of autobiogra- 
phy. Your proper biographer glides over these 
difficulties, or tries to find some reconciliation. 
The man who tells his own story reveals them 
because he is unconscious of their mixture. 
Rousseau, I said, was the type of all autobi- 
ographers; and for the obvious reason that no 
man ever turned himself inside out for the in- 
spection of posterity so completely, and that even 
when he was unconscious of the exposure. Even 
his affectations are instructive. But when we 
think of some other autobiographers we may be 
inclined to retract. There are, when one comes to 
reflect, more ways of killing a cat than choking 
her with cream; and there are more ways of re- 
vealing your character than by this deliberate in- 
trospection, this brooding over past feelings, and 
laying bare every impulse of your nature. So, if 
Rousseau is to be called the typical autobiog- 
rapher, it is perhaps in virtue simply of those 
strange contradictions which give piquancy to 
his “Confessions,” and to those of many other 
men to whom the great problem of existence 
presented itself in different terms. So, for ex- 
ample, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
complete antithesis to Rousseau than we find in 
Benvenuto Cellini, whose autobiography is almost 
equally interesting in a totally different way. He 
is a man in whose company the very conception 


of sentimentalism seems to be an absurdity ; who 
is so incapable of reflective brooding that he is 
just as proud of his worst crimes as of his great- 
est artistic achievements; who tells with equal 
glee how he struck his dagger into the nape of 
his enemy’s neck, and made a gold button of un- 
paralleled beauty for the pope’s cope; who is so 
full of energy that his life seems to be one des- 
perate struggle, and he is most at home in the pe- 
riods of most overpowering excitement, whether 
firing guns at the siege of Rome, or pitching all 
his plate into the furnace to help the fusing of 
the statue of Perseus; so full of intense vitality 
that when we read his memoirs it becomes diffi- 
cult to realize the fact that all these throbbing 
passions and ambitions are still for ever, and that 
we peaceable readers are alive; at once a man 
of high artistic genius, and yet such a braggart 
and a liar as to surpass Bobadil or the prover- 
bial Ferdinand Mendez Pinto; a standing refuta- 
tion of that pleasant moral commonplace which 
tries to associate genius with modesty; a queer 
compound of reckless audacity and defiance of all 
constituted authority with abject superstition; a 
man, in short, who makes us wonder, as we read, 
whether the world has advanced or ‘gone back ; 
whether we have gained or lost by substituting 
the douce, respectable jeweler, and the vulgar 
blackguard of modern London, for this magnifi- 
cent goldsmith bravo of the Florence of the six- 
teenth century. The only writer in our own lit- 
erature who, at a long interval, recalls this bril- 
liant apparition, is Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
In him, too, we find the singular combination of 
the fire-eating duelist with the man of high in- 
tellectual power. Horace Walpole, who procured 
the publication of his autobiography, says that 
the reader will be astonished to find that the 
“history of Don Quixote was the life of Plato,” 
Herbert, it is true, was not quite a Plato nor a 
Quixote. His thirst for chivalrous adventures 
may indeed remind us of the Don or of Cellini ; 
though somehow, though he wandered through 
Europe in true knight-errant spirit, always on 
the lookout for occasions of proving that cour- 
age for which, so he declares, he had as high a 
reputation as any man of his time, and was as 
irritable, punctilious, and given to dare- devil 
deeds as the most precise of cavaliers could de- 
sire, he seems to have had singular ill luck. 
Somehow, the authorities always interpose to 
prevent his fighting. The vanity of Lord Her- 
bert is of a more reflective and priggish type 
than that of Cellini. Instead of taking himself 
for granted, with the superlative audacity of his 
predecessor, he contemplates his own perfections 
complacently, and draws his own portrait, for 
the benefit of his descendants, as an embodi- 
ment of the perfect gentleman accomplished in 
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all knightly arts, and full to overflowing of the 
most becoming sentiments. He has, in fact, a 
rather obtrusive moral sense, whereas an entire 
absence of any incumbrance of that kind is one 
of Cellini’s peculiarities ; or, at least, the Italian 
assumes that whatever he does must be right, 
whereas the Englishman is simply convinced that 
he does whatever is right. Herbert parades him- 
self as a model with an amazing consciousness 
of his own perfection, and sets forth his various 
natural endowments—such, for example, as the 
delicious odor which exudes from his body and 
perfumes even his clothes—as a kind of provi- 
dential testimony to his merits. When a voice 
from heaven orders him to publish his great book 
“ De Veritate,” we feel that no human zyfrzma- 
Zur would be adequate to so important an occa- 
sion. And, in spite of his swelling self-satisfac- 
tion, we must admit that he has real claims upon 
our respect; in fact, Herbert, though not so 
great a poet as his brother George, at least wrote 
one poem which has a curious interest as antici- 
pating, not only the meter, but, in some degree, 
the sentiment, of “In Memoriam”’; and, though 
less conspicuous as a philosopher than Bacon or 
Hobbes, wrote books in which it is possible to 
trace some remarkable analogies to the teaching 
of Kant. When Walpole and Gray first tried to 
read the life they could not get on for “ laughing 
and screaming,” and Walpole was rather vexed 


when people took Herbert a little too seriously, - 


and were inclined to admire him as a worthy 
successor to Sir Philip Sidney. Yet Herbert is 
but one of many proofs (perhaps Walpole him- 
self was another) that all coxcombs are not fools. 

‘We have, it is plain, got a long way from 
Rousseau. We are almost, it may be said, at 
the very opposite pole of character. If vanity 
be a determining force in both cases, it is in the 
two cases controlled and directed by opposite 
passions. Combined with a morbid tendency to 
retrospection, a weak self-pity, an effeminate 
shrinking from pain, it reveals itself as a per- 
verse pleasure in baring to public gaze those viler 
impulses which most men shrink from revealing 
to themselves. In the masterful, overbearing, 
active character, it appears in the more natural 
shape of straightforward ostentation, though it 
sometimes leads to the same end ; for it displays 
follies and vices, not because they are shameful, 
but for the opposite reason that it sees nothing 
in them to be ashamed of. Whether it should 
be called by the same name, as manifested in the 
one or in the other combination, is a question for 
the unlucky psychologist who has already a suffi- 
cient burden of insoluble problems. And we 
might find new puzzles in abundance for the 
same person by tracing the manifold transforma- 
tions of the same Protean quality. We might 
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skip from the Quixote-Plato—rather, one might 
say, the Bobadil-Kant—to another autobiogra- 
pher, like him in little but the power of amusing, 
the vivacious Colley Cibber. Cibber’s vanity is 
of a simpler type. It seems to be an unaccount- 
able freak of nature that Cibber should have 
been the descendant of a Schleswig-Holstein fa- 
ther and an English mother. We could have 
sworn that he was a born Frenchman. His van- 
ity is that which we generally attribute to the 
race whom we used to. call our “lively neigh- 
bors.” In other words, instead of being prig- 
gish or sulky like the English, it is closely allied 
to good sense, good humor, and simplicity. It 
implies unfeigned self-complacency quite unal- 
loyed by self-deception. It supplied the excellent 
Colley with an armor of proof which made him 
absolutely impervious even to the most vicious 
stings of Pope’s poisonous satire. He took all 
ridicule with the most imperturbable good tem- 
per, because he fully recognized, and was per- 
fectly reconciled to the fact, that he was ridicu- 
lous. He writes his life, as he tells us with 
admirable serenity, because he was vain, and 
liked to talk about himself. What can the critic 
say more? “Expose me? Why, dear sir, does 
not every man that writes expose himself? Can 
you make me more ridiculous than nature has 
made me?” To hurt such a man by correct 
portraiture was impossible ; and when Pope used 
to injure him by giving, him the absurdly incor- 
rect name of Dunce, the satirist missed his mark 
too palpably to hurt anybody but himself. And 
so, though the laughing-stock of all the wits, as- 
sailed by Pope and Fielding, the lucky Cibber, 
lapped in his invulnerable vanity, went gayly 
through his eighty-six years of life, as brisk and 
buoyant to the end as when he had only to go 
upon the stage with his natural manners to be 
the ideal representative of the Foppingtons and 
Easys of his own comedy. If the autobiography 
be slightly deficient on the side of sentiment, we 
may console ourselves by admitting that some of 
the descriptions of the actors of the time would 
not disgrace Charles Lamb. Would we find an- 
other variety of innocent and excessive vanity ? 
Take up the memoirs—unfortunately fragmentary 
—of one whose long life ran side by side with 
Cibber’s for some eighty-two years, though in 
oddly different surroundings—Swift’s “ Wicked 
Will Whiston,” so called because so transpar- 
ently guileless and well-meaning that even bigots 
could only smile at his absurdities. In reading 
him we fancy that we must be studying a new 
version of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” In truth, 
however, that good Dr. Primrose was one of 
Whiston’s disciples, and got into trouble, as we 
may remember, by advocating a crotchet learned 
from his predecessor a little too warmly. The 
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master, however, suffered longer than the dis- 
ciple, and shows just the same innocuous vanity 
in regard to his own supposed discoveries, and 
the same simple-minded wonder that others 
should fail to be converted, or should refuse to 
sacrifice preferment to crotchets about the date 
of the Apostolical Constitutions. Whiston’s self- 
complacency reappears with a difference in Bax- 
ter’s ponderous autobiography. The copious out- 
pourings of the good man help us to understand 
the report, which he can happily deny, that his 
multitudinous publications had ruined his book- 
seller; but it is full of interesting display of 
character, and nowhere more than in the pro- 
found conviction that if he had been able to ap- 
ply a few more sermons he would have converted 
Cromwell and his troopers from their rebellious 
purposes, and the innocent enthusiasm with 
which he hurls his elaborate syllogisms at the 
heads of Charles II’s bishops, believing, poor 
man, in all good faith, that the policy of the 
Restoration government was to be determined by 
scholastic argumentation. 

If we seek for an excellent contrast we may 
go to those admirable representatives of the 
worldly bishop of the now extinct type, Newton 
or Watson. There is something quite touching 
in Watson’s complaints of an unappreciative 
world. He had been made a professor of chem- 
istry without having studied the very elements of 
the science, a professor of divinity without hav- 
ing studied theology before, or taking the trouble 
to study it afterward. He was appointed to a 
bishopric because he was a sound Whig, and 
passed his life in a delightful country town on 
the banks of Windermere without ever bother- 
ing himself to reside in his Welsh diocese. But 
the stoppage of his preferment at this point is 
for him a conclusive proof that true Christian 
principles could not meet with their reward in 
this world. How else account for this scandal- 
ous neglect of one who, in addition to all his 
other merits, had taken great trouble to plant 
trees, and to make an honorable provision for his 
children—as well as giving them a sound educa- 
tion. Itisa natural corollary that the man whose 
memoirs are thus a continuous grumble over the 
absence of preferment should specially pride him- 
self on his thorough self-respect. He belongs, 
he says, to the oaks, not to the willows. When- 
ever he asks for a vacant bishopric, he explains 
that it is only in deference to the wishes of his 
friends. For himself he asks for nothing better 
than a life of retirement, though the king and 
his ministers will be eternally disgraced for hav- 
ing left him to enjoy that blessing. The finest 
satirist, Fielding or Thackeray, might have been 
proud of portraying this ingenious and yet trans- 
parent self-deception ; of unraveling the artifice 


by which worldliness and preferment-hunting are 
so wrapped in blustering self-assertion as to ap- 
pear—to the actor himself—as dignified inde- 
pendence of spirit. 

Running over such varieties of character, we 
may ask whether it is fair to set down the auto- 
biographic impulse as in all cases a manifesta- 
tion of vanity. Or, if we call it vanity, must we 
not stretch the meaning of the word beyond all 
bearing? The old psychologists used to main- 
tain that every passion was a special form of 
self-love; and, if we may take such a license, we 
may call every man vain who takes an interest in 
his own affairs, and expects that others may be 
interested. He may hold that opinion even while 
sincerely believing that his success in the game 
of life was more due to the cards he held than 
to his intrinsic skill. If that still imply the pres- 
ence of some latent vanity, some bias to our 
judgmentelying below the region of conscious re- 
flection, it is certainly of a scarcely perceptible 
kind. Vanity in this sense is but the inverse side 
of a man’s philosophy of life. It is the value 
which he sets upon certain qualities of mind and 
character which is, no doubt, apt to be more or 
less connected with the trifling circumstance that 
he takes them to be his own. But in some cases 
this latter consideration has so little prominence 
that we almost overlook it. The autobiography 
takes so much the form of a philosophical sermon 
on the true principles of conduct that we quite 
forget that the preacher is his own text. He 
treats himself with apparent impartiality, as if he 
were merely a scientific specimen whose excel- 
lent adaptation to the general scheme of things 
deserves the notice of an impartial inquirer. It 
happens to be the case nearest at hand, but is in- 
teresting only in the light of the general imper- 
sonal principle. 

It is curious to trace this in one of the most 
interesting of modern autobiographers. J. S. 
Mill begins his recollections by disavowing—with 
obvious sincerity — any egoistic motive. He 
wishes to show the effect of a particular mode of 
education, to trace the influence upon a receptive 
mind of various currents of modern thought ; 
and, above all, to show how large a debt he owed 
to certain persons who, but for this avowal, would 
not receive their due meed of recognition. He 
is to give a lecture upon his own career as dis- 
passionately as Professor Owen might lecture 
upon a creature which died in the palzeozoic era. 
In pursuing this end, Mill made more revelations 
as to his own character than he perhaps knew 
himself. The book is much else, but it is also 
an exposition of a definite theory of life. Some 
readers were astonished to find that, as Mill puts 
it, a Benthamite might be something more than 
a mere “reasoning machine.” That description, 
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he admits, was applicable in some cases, and 
even to himself at one period of his life. But 
nothing could be clearer to readers of the auto- 
biography—as, indeed, it was clear enough to 
the observers of his later career—that, so far 
from being a mere reasoning machine, Mill was 
a man of strong affections, and even feminine 
sensibility. And in this, as some critics have 
said, consists the peculiar pathos of the book, 
It was the story of a man of strong feelings, who 
had been put into a kind of moral and logical 
strait-waistcoat, and kept there till it had become 
a part of himself. The diagnosis of the case 
showed it, upon this understanding, to be one of 
partial atrophy of the affections ; or rather—for 
the affections clearly survived — illustrated the 
effect of depriving them of their natural suste- 
nance. To Mill himself it was rather a record 
of the means by which the strait-waistcoat had 
been forced to yield. Like Bunyan, he had been 
locked up by Giant Despair, and had escaped 
from the dungeons, though by a different method. 
The account of the crisis in his moral devel- 
opment, which corresponds to a conversion in 
the case of Bunyan, gives the real key to his 
story. He had been put into the strait-waistcoat 
by that tremendous old gentleman, James Mill, 
whose force of mind produced less effect through 
his books than by his personal influence upon his 
immediate surroundings. His doctrine repelled 
most readers till it had been made more sympa- 
thetic by passing through the more sensitive and 
emotional nature of his‘son. The ultimate effect 
was not to suppress J. S. Mill’s affections, but to 
confine them to certain narrow channels. The 
primary effect, however, was to produce that 
“‘reasoning-machine” period in which the son 
was a simple logic-mill grinding out the materials 
supplied by the father and Bentham. Now, old 
Mill was not simply a kind of personified “ cate- 
gorical imperative ”—a rigid external conscience 
imposing a fixed rule upon his filial disciple, but 
his doctrine was certainly a trying one. He held 
that the sole end of morality was to produce 
happiness, and at the same time he did not be- 
lieve in happiness. “ He thought human life a 
poor thing at best after the freshness of youth 
and unsatisfied curiosity had gone by.” He and 
his disciples denounced all emotion as “senti- 
mentality,” and fully shared that English preju- 
dice which, as J. S. Mill declares, regards feeling, 
especially if it has a touch of the romantic or 
exalted, to be something intrinsically disgraceful. 
Here, then, was the uncomfortable dilemma into 
which the younger Mill was driven, and which 
made him miserable. A rigid sense of duty was 
the sole rule of life; duty meant the production 
of happiness ; and happiness was a mere illusion 
and unsubstantial phantom. No wonder if a 
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period followed during which the world seemed 
to him weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. To 
feel that all that is left for one is to be a machine 
grinding out theorems in political economy is 
certainly not an exhilarating state of things. 

The escape from this condition, as Mill rep- 
resents, involved two discoveries, which, like all 
such discoveries, are old enough in the state 
of abstract theory, and new only in so far as 
they become actual possessions and active prin- 
ciples of conduct. Happiness, he discovered, 
was to be found by not aiming at happiness ; by 
working for some external end and not meditat- 
ing upon your own feelings. And, secondly, he 
discovered the importance of cultivating those 
sympathies and sentiments which he had pre- 
viously been inclined to despise as mere incum- 
brances to his reasoning machinery. But do not 
the two doctrines clash? Is not an esthetic cul- 
tivation of happiness a name for that introspec- 
tive brooding of which Rousseau is the great 
example, implying precisely that thirst for happi- 
ness as an ultimate end and aim which his other 
principle showed to be suicidal? Consciously 
to cultivate the emotions is to become a senti- 
mentalist—the very thing which he was anxious 
to renounce ‘The apparent paradox was solved 
for him by the help of Wordsworth, who taught 
him that the charm of tranquil contemplation 
might be heightened instead of dulled by a vivid 
interest in the common feelings and common 
destinies of human beings; and that esthetic 
delight in nature was perfectly compatible with 
scientific interest in its laws. The famous ode 
proved to him that the first freshness of youth- 
ful enjoyment could be replaced by a wider in- 
terest in our fellows; and that the thoughts 
which gather round the setting sun are not some- 
thing distinct from, but really identical with, those 
suggested by a watch over man’s mortality. This 
teaching, he says, dispersed for ever his youthful 
depression. 

The problem seems a simple one when thus 
stated. How to cultivate your feelings without 
becoming sentimental? Find your happiness in 
the happiness of others; and regard even the 
grinding of that logical mill as work done for the 
benefit of your kind. Problems, however, which 
have to be worked. out by modifying your own 
character take a good deal more labor than is 
implied in putting together a couple of syllo- 
gisms. And it is in this modification of charac- — 
ter that the peculiar interest of the autobiogra- 
phy consists. The aversion of his mind from his 
own private interests, the intense devotion of his 
mental energies to what he regarded as the great 
needs of his fellow-men, the constant reference 
of his apparently most abstract speculation to 
practical reforms, are obvious and most honor- 
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able characteristics of Mill as a thinker. One 
may doubt whether women will be as much im- 
proved by. receiving votes as he anticipated ; one 
can not doubt the generosity with which he re- 
volted against their supposed “subjection.” But 
there is another sense in which this theory of 
the vast importance of “extra-regarding ’’ habits 
brings out some curious results. We are all 
such adepts at self-deception that we need not 
wonder if the very resolution not to think of one’s 
self sometimes tends to a more refined kind of 
self-consciousness. I have often fancied that 
nobody can be so dogmatic as your thoroughly 
candid person. The fact that he has listened to 
all sides gives him a kind of right in his own 
opinion to speak with the authority of a judge. 
It has been said that a tendency to be “cock- 
sure”’ is a special characteristic of Mill’s school; 
and perhaps we may recognize it in their master 
not the less because it is combined with a scru- 
pulous desire to grant a hearing to all antagonists. 
But another manifestation of character is never 
interesting. No one could be more anxious than 
Mill to arrogate nothing to himself. Nobody 
could state more explicitly that his merit was 
less in original thought than in willingness to 
learn from others, and thus that his true func- 
tion was to mediate between the public and the 
original thinkers. And, therefore, it is natural 
to find him insisting with passionate eagerness 
upon the superlative merits of the woman who 
was, according to him, the guide of his mature 
years, as his father had been of his infancy and 
youth. Here was the practical commentary on 
the text of cultivating the emotions. If he with- 
drew from society and many social enjoyments, 
it was because his whole emotional strength was 
concentrated upon a single object. We listen 
with some mixture of feeling to his rather strained 
and exalted eulogy. It may be true that Mrs. 
Mill was more of a poet than Carlyle, and more 
of a thinker than Mill himself; that she was like 
Shelley, but that Shelley was but a child to what 
she ultimately became; that her wisdom was 
“all but unrivaled,” and much more to the same 
purpose. It may, I say, be true, for one can not 
prove a negative in regard to a person of whom 
the world knows so little. Yet it is a weakness, 
though an amiable weakness, to attempt by force 
of such language to overcome the inevitable de- 
cree of circumstances, and to try to dictate to 
the world an opinion which it can not receive 
upon any single authority. It may be profoundly 
melancholy that such exalted merit should vanish 
without leaving more tangible traces; but it is 
useless to resent the fact, or to suppose that, 
when such traces are non-existent, the defect can 
be supplied by the most positive assertions that 
they might have existed. And Mill would have 
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seen in any other case what was the inevitable 
suggestion to his readers. He could not, he 
says, “detect any mixture of errors” in the 
truths which she struck out far in advance of 
him. What are the opinions in which a man de- 
tects no mixture of error? Plainly his own. But 
these were far in advance of him? That means 
that they were deductions from his own. Is it 
possible, to speak it plainly, to resist a strong 
impression that these extravagant expressions of 
admiration may have been lavished upon a living 
echo—an echo, it is true, skillful enough to an- 
ticipate as well as to repeat, but still essentially 
an echo? We know, for Mill has told us, what 
he did alone, and we know what he did in co- 
operation ; and, if the earlier work was not his 
best, it certainly contained the whole sum and 
substance of his later teaching. That his wife 
must have been a remarkable woman may be a 
fair deduction from his admiration; that she was 
all that he then thought her would be, to say the 
least of it, a very rash conjecture. 

Happiness, says Mill, is to be found by aim- 
ing at something different from happiness. And, 
if we thus cheat ourselves into happiness, we 
may attain to the vanity of self-esteem by a simi- 
lar expedient. By lavishing all our enthusiasm 
upon one who is but a second self, we may de- 
prive our appreciation of our own merits of its 
apparent arrogance. This, indeed, is one of the 
many illusions which give a peculiar interest to 
the unconscious confessions of autobiographers. 
But neither is it to be roughly set down as all 
illusion, and still less as an unworthy sentiment. 
It in no sort diminishes our interest in discover- 
ing that this so-called reasoning machine was a 
man of the most delicate fiber and most tender 
affections. It is easy to forgive: the illusions 
against which a thick cuirass of tough selfish- 
ness is the only known safeguard of complete 
efficacy. Rather it helps to convince us that 
Mill should be classed in some respects with the 
unworldly enthusiasts of the Vicar of Wakefield 
type, whose very simplicity leads them to a harm- 
less vanity which exaggerates their own infalli- 
bility and importance to the world. He had the 
character, though not the crotchets, of the life- 
long recluse. Though his intellect was deeply 
interested in the great problems of contemporary 
thought, and though he had been for many years 
in state affairs, there was a wall of separation 
between himself and his contemporary society. 
When he came into Parliament he came as re- 
entering the world from a remote hermitage. 
Hermits, whether they come from deserts or 
from the India Office, have a certain tendency to 
intolerance and contempt for the social part of 
the species. They have lost some human feel- 
ing and preach crusades with a reckless indiffer- 
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ence to consequences. I can not determine how 
far Mill might be rightly accused of a want of 
practical sense. But in any case he had nothing 
of the bitterness or the harsh pedantry of the 
solitary theorist. Even his enemies could see 
that his sympathies were fresh and generous, 
and that his impulses were invariably generous. 
As a philanthropist, his philanthropy was not of 
the merciless and inhuman variety. The dis- 
covery of the fact was a surprise at the time to 
those who believed in the traditional Benthamite 
and Malthusian. The autobiography, with its 
strange bursts of emotion, perhaps reveals the 
true secret. If he naturally exaggerated the 
merits of the partner of his hermitage, he did 
not necessarily exaggerate her services to him. 
It is easily credible that her company saved him 
from ossifying into a mere grinder of formule 
and syllogisms. We shrink a little from certain 
overstrung phrases, but they reveal to us the 
pathos of the man’s life. Admit that his affec- 
tion produced illusion, or that it covered and 
was combined with a sort of vicarious self- 
conceit, yet at bottom it represents the intense 
devotion which springs only out of simplicity 
and tenderness of nature. 

It would be tempting here to draw the obvious 
parallel between Mill and Carlyle, which must 
just now be in every one’s mind; for, certainly, 
whatever may be said of the “ Reminiscences ” 
just published, they contain one of the most re- 
markable self-revelations ever given to the world, 
and the relations of the two men to vigorous 
fathers and passionately adored wives have sin- 
gular points of contrast and resemblance. But 
I must be content to close this ramble through 
some famous autobiographies by touching upon 
one which often seems to me to be the most 
delightful of its class. I know, as everybody 
knows, what may be said against Gibbon: against 
his want of high enthusiasm, his deficient sym- 
pathy with the great causes and their heroes, the 
provoking self-sufficiency and apparent cold- 
bloodedness of the fat, composed little man. And 
yet, when reading his autobiography and contrast- 
ing it with some of those we have considered, I 
find myself constantly led to a conclusion not quite 
in accordance with the proper rules of morality. 
After all, one can not help asking, did not Gib- 
bon succeed in solving the problem of life more 
satisfactorily than almost anybody one knows? 
Other autobiographies are for the most part rec- 
ords of hard struggles with fate, plaintive lamen- 
tations over the inability to obtain any solid 
satisfaction out of life, appeals of disappointed 
vanity to the judgment of an indifferent posterity, 
vainglorious braggings over successes which 
should rather have been the cause of shame, 
weak regrets for the vanishing pleasures of youth 
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and hopeless attempts to make the might-have- 
been pass muster with the actual achievement. 
The more a man prides himself upon his suc- 
cesses, the more we feel how good a case a 
rival’s advocate could make on the other side: 
and, when he laments over his failures, the more 
we are inclined to say that after all it served him 
right. But when in imagination we take that 
famous turn with Gibbon upon that terrace at 
Lausanne beneath the covered walk of acacias, 
look up to the serene moon and the silent lake, 
and hear him soliloquize upon the conclusion of 
the “ Decline and Fall,” we feel that we are in 
presence of a man who has a right to his com- 
placency. He has not aimed, perhaps, at the 
highest mark, but he has hit the bull’s-eye. 
Given his conception of life, he has done his task 
to perfection. With singular felicity, he has come 
at the exact moment and found the exact task to 
give full play to his powers. Nobody had yet 
laid the keystone in the great arch of history ; 
and he laid it so well that his work can never be 
superseded. Somebody defines a life to be ume 
pensée de jeunesse exécutée par Tage mur. It 
was Gibbon’s singular good fortune to illustrate 
that saying as few men have done. Though 
his plan ripened slowly and with all deliberation, 
he acted as if he had foreseen the end from the 
beginning. If he had been told in his boyhood, 
“You shall live so long a life, with such and such 
means at your disposal,” he could hardly have 
laid out his life differently. To mistake neither 
one’s powers nor one’s opportunities is a felicity 
which happens to few; and Gibbon had the ad- 
ditional good fortune that even his distractions 
seem to have been useful. The interruption to 
his Oxford education made him a cosmopolitan ; 
his service with the volunteers helped him to be 
a military historian; and even his Parliamentary 
career which threatened to absorb him only gave 
to the student the tone of a practical politician. 
It seems as though everything had been ex- 
pressly combined to make the best of him. 
What more could be desired by a man of 
Gibbon’s temperament? Undoubtedly to be a 
man of Gibbon’s temperament is to have a mod- 
erate capacity for certain forms of happiness. In 
the lives of most great men the history of a con- 
version is a record of heart-rending struggle, end- 
ing in hard-won peace. Gibbon merely changed 
his religion as he changed his opinion upon some 
antiquarian controversy ; it is a question as to the 
weight of historical evidence, like the question 
about the sixth /Eneid, or a dispute about the 
genealogy of the house of Brunswick. What- 
ever pangs and raptures may require religious 
susceptibility were clearly not within his range 
of feeling. And in another great department of 
feeling we need not inquire into the character of 
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the author of the inimitable sentence, “1 sighed 
as a lover, I obeyed asason.” One is tempted 
to put it beside a remark which he makes on an- 
other occasion, “I yielded to the authority of a 
parent, and complied, like a pious son, with the 
wish of my own heart.” Perhaps the heart which 
sanctioned his filial obedience in the latter case 
was not so opposed to it in the other as he would 
have us believe. It is better worth noting, how- 
ever, that in spite of the very tepid disposition, 
illustrated by these familiar passages, Gibbon has 
affections as warm as are compatible with thor- 
ough comfort. He was not a passionate lover; 
and we can not say, for he was not tried, that his 
friendship was of an heroic strain; but he had a 
very good supply of such affections as are want- 
ed for the ordinary wear and tear of life—to pro- 
vide a man with enough interests and sympathies 
to make society pleasant, and his family life agree- 
able. Nay, he seems to have been really gener- 
ous and considerate beyond the ordinary pitch, 
and to have been a faithful friend, and excellent 
in some very delicate relationships. Fora states- 
man, a religious teacher, or a poet, much stronger 
equipment in this direction might be desirable. 
But Gibbon had warmth enough to keep up a 
pleasant fireside, if not enough to fire the hearts 
of anation. He clearly had enough passion for 
his historical vocation. A more passionate and 
imaginative person would hardly have written it 
at all. It requires a certain moderation of char- 
acter to be satisfied with a history instead of a 
wife, and Gibbon was so great an historian be- 
cause he could accept such a substitute. No 
one capable of being a partisan could have pre- 
served that stately march and equable develop- 
ment of the vast drama of human affairs which 
give a monumental dignity to his great book. 
Even if you do not want to write another “ De- 
cline and Fall,” is not such a disposition the most 


enviable of gifts? If such a life has less vivid 
passages, is there not something fascinating about 
that calm, harmonious existence, disturbed by no 
spasmodic storms, and yet devoted to one achieve- 
ment grand enough to extort admiration even 
from the least sympathetic? Surely it is a happy 
mean: enough genius to be in the front rank, if 
not in the highest class, and yet that kind of 
genius which has no affinity to madness or dis- 
ease, and virtue enough to keep up to the re- 
spectable level which justifies a comfortable self- 
complacency without suggesting any awkward 
deviations in the direction of martyrdom. That 
is surely the kind of composition which a man 
might desire if he were to calculate what char- 
acter would give him the best chance of extract- 
ing the greatest possible amount of enjoyment 
out of life. Luckily for the world, if not for its 
heroes, men’s characters can not be fixed by 
such calculations ; and a certain number of per- 
verse people are even glad to possess vehement 
emotions and restless intellects, however con- 
scious that the fiery soul will wear out the pyg- 
my body. We try to persuade ourselves that 
they are not only choosing the noblest part, but 
acting most wisely for their own interests. It 
may be so; for the problem is a complex one. 
But it has not yet been proved that a man can 
always make the best of both worlds, and that 
the sacrifices imposed by virtue are always re- 
paid in this life. Certainly it seems doubtful, 
when we have studied the self-written records 
of remarkable men, whether experience will con- 
firm that pleasant record ; whether it is not more 
probable that for simple employment it is not 
best to have one’s nature pitched in a key below 
the highest. Most of us would make a very fair 
compromise if we should abandon our loftier 
claims on condition of being no worse than Gib- 
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CR cea who from however great a distance 
have shared in the long vigil held in that 
“little house at Chelsea,” of which so much has 
been heard and said in recent days, must have 
felt it something like a personal relief and sol- 
emn Satisfaction when the last bonds were loos- 
ened, and the old man, so weary and worn with 
living, was delivered from his earthly troubles. 
“They will not understand that it’s death I 
want,” he said, one of the last times I saw him. 


quiet, graceful little room, with still a faint per- 
fume about it of his wife and her ways, still so 
like himself, talking in the cadenced and rhyth- 
mic tones of his native dialect, which suited so 
well the natural form of his diction, with now 
and then an abrupt outburst of that broken laugh 
which is so often only another form of weeping, 
weariness had entered into his soul. Great weak- 
ness was no doubt one of its chief causes; but 
also the loneliness of the heart, the solitude of 


He said the same thing to all his visitors. As he» one whose companion had gone from his side, 


sat, gaunt and tremulous, in the middle of the 


and who, though surrounded by tender friends 
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and loving service, had no one of the primary 
relationships left to him, nothing of his very own 
still remaining out of the wrecks of life. His 
course was over years ago—nothing left for him 
to do, no reason for living except the fact that he 
was left there, and could do no other. It is 
scarcely too much to say that the whole nation, 
in which nevertheless there are so many to whom 
he was but a name, attended him, with uncovered 
head and unfeigned reverence, to the little church- 
yard in Annandale where he is gathered to his 
fathers. No one now living, perhaps, apart from 
the warmer passion of politics, on the ground of 
mere literary fame, would call forth so universal 
a recognition—certainly no one whose voice had 
been silent and his visible presence departed for 
so long before the actual ending of his pilgrimage. 
_ It is possible that any disturbance so soon 
of the religious calm and subduing influence of 
that last scene would have seemed harsh and 
unseasonable ; but there is more than any mere 
sentimental objection to the immediate awaken- 
ing of contending voices over the master’s grave, 
in the feeling with which we regard the book 
which has been so hurriedly placed in our hands 
—the last utterance of the last prophet and sage, 
what should have been the legacy of ripest wis- 
dom, and calm at least, if not benignant philoso- 
phy. That Carlyle was not one who regarded 
contemporary progress with satisfaction, or had 
any optimist views about the improvement of the 
world, we were all well aware. But never had 
his great spirit stooped to individual contention, 
to anything that could be called unkindness ; and 
we had no reason to expect that any honest and 
friendly contemporary on opening this posthu- 
mous record should receive a sting. But now 
the book, so long mysteriously talked of, and to 
which we have looked as, when it should come, 
one of the most touching and impressive of ut- 
terances, has burst upon the world like a missile, 
an angry meteor, rather than with the still shin- 
ing as of a star in the firmament which we had 
looked for. The effect would scarcely have been 
more astonishing if, after having laid down that 
noble and mournful figure to his everlasting rest, 
he had risen again to pour forth an outburst of 
angry words upon us. Had we been less near 
the solemn conclusion, perhaps the shock and 
surprise would have been less painful; and it is 
possible, as some one says, that “a hundred 
years hence people will read it with the same in- 
terest.” But this has little to do with the imme- 
diate question, which is that this record of so 
much of his life reveals to us a far less impressive 
and dignified personality than that which—in the 
reverential myths and legends of the gods of 
which Carlyle in his old age has been so Jong the 
subject—his generation has attributed to him. 
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It is hard to contend against the evidence sup- 
plied by his own hand, and it will be very diffi- 
cult to convince the world that we who think 
differently of him knew better than himself. 
Nevertheless, there will no doubt be many eager 
to undertake this forlorn hope, and vindicate the 
character he has aspersed. 

It is scarcely possible that there should not 
be an outcry of derision at such an idea. Who, 
the reader will say, could know him so well as 
himself ?—which is unanswerable, yet a fallacy, 
so far as I can judge. No one has ever set an 
historical figure so vividly before us, with daunt- 
less acceptance of its difficulties, and bold and 
strong presentment of an individual, be he the 
real Cromwell or Frederick or not, yet an actual 
and living Somebody not unworthy (if not per- 
haps too worthy) of the name. But in this latest 
work of all, where he has to deal not with his- 
torical figures but with those nearest and most 
dear to himself, I venture to think, with respect, 
that Carlyle has failed, not only in the drawing 
of himself (made in one sad and fevered mood), 
but also of those in whom he was most deeply 
interested and ought to have known best. No- 
thing can prove more curiously the inadequacy 
of personal impressions and highly-wrought feel- 
ing to reach that truth of portraiture which the 
hand of an unconcerned spectator will sometimes 
lightly attain. The only figure in this strange 
and unhappy book which has real life in it, and 
stands detached all round from the troubled 
background, is that of the man who was least to 
the writer of all the group, most unlike him, the 
vivacious, clear-headed, successful, and brilliant 
Jeffrey, a man in respect to whom there was no 
passionate feeling in his mind, neither love, nor 
compunction, nor indignant sympathy, nor ten- 
der self-identification. The sketch of James 
Carlyle, which for some time has been talked 
about in literary circles, with bated breath, and 
which critics in general, confused and doubtful 
of their own opinion, have turned to as the one 
thing exquisite in these reminiscences, is after all 
not a portrait but a panegyric—a strange out- 
pouring of love and grief, in which the writer 
seems half to chant his own funeral oration with 
that of his father, and enters into every particu- 
lar of character with such a sense of sharing it, 
and into the valley and shadow of death with 
such a reflection of solemnity and awe and the 
mystery of departure upon his own head, that 
our interest is awakened much more strongly 
for him than by any distinct perception we have 
of his predecessor. It is impossible not to be 
touched and impressed by this duality of being, 
this tremulous, solemn absorption of self in the 
shadowy resemblance ; but the real man whom 
we are supposed to be contemplating shapes very 
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confusedly through those mists. This sketch, 
too, was made in the immediate shock of loss, 
while yet the relations of the dead to ourselves 
are most clear, strengthened rather than dimin- 
ished by their withdrawal out of our sight. At 
such a moment it would be strange indeed if the 
light were clear enough and the hand steady 
enough to give due firmness to the outline. That 
good craftsman, that noble peasant looms out of 
those mists a hero and prophet like those reflec- 
tions upon the mountains which turn a common 
figure into that of a giant. A tear is as effectual 
in this way as all the vapors of the Alps. Look- 
ing back through this haze it is no wonder that 
the gifted son with all the reverential recollec- 
tions of his childhood roused and quickened, 
should see the figures of his kindred and ances- 
tors, his father chief of all, like patriarchs in the 
country which in his consciousness had produced 
nothing nobler. ‘They were among the best 
and truest men (perhaps the very best) in their 
district and craft,” they were men of “ evidently 
rather peculiar endowment.” The father was 
“one of the most interesting men I have ever 
known,” “the pleasantest man I had to speak 
with in all Scotland,” “a man of perhaps the 
very largest natural endowment of any it has 
been my lot to converse with.” 

All this is very touching to read ; and it is in- 
finitely interesting and fine to see a man So gifted, 
whose genius has given him access out of the 
lowliest to the highest class of his contempora- 
ries, thus turning back with grateful admiration 
and love to the humble yet noble stock from 
which he sprang. But with all this it is not a 
portrait, nor are we much the wiser as to the in- 
dividual portrayed. “I call him a natural man, 
singularly free from all manner of affectation,” 
Carlyle proceeds, as if the children and the 
friends were all met together to render honor to 
the dead, and could respond out of their own 
experience with emphatic “ Ayes!” with sympa- 
thetic shakings of the head, “ he was among the 
best of the true men which Scotland on the old 
system produced or can produce; a man healthy 
in body and mind, fearing God and diligently 
working on God’s earth with contented hope and 
unwearied resolution.” It is an eloquent doge, 
like those which in France are pronounced over 
the grave in the hearing of friends specially quali- 
fied to assent, and-to confirm the truth. But at 
the very highest that can be said of it this is de- 
scription merely, and James Carlyle never stands 
before us—let us not say as Cromwell does, but 
even like Father Andreas in “ Sartor Resartus,” 
who was partly, no doubt, drawn from him, and 
who with half the pains comes out before us a 
veritable man.* 





* The difference between this descriptive treatment 


This is true also I think, with the exception 
already noted, of all we have in these volumes. 
There are facts and incidents which no man but 
he could have reported—some of great interest, 
some, as was inevitable, of no interest at all—but 
he whose power of pictorial representation was 
so great has not been able to make either his 
dear friend or dearest wife a living image to our 
eyes. For this purpose, an imagination not lim- 
ited by details so well remembered, a mind more 
free, a heart less deeply engaged, were necessary. 
It is not in nature that we should look upon the 
figures which walk by our.side through life, and 
share every variety of our existence, as we behold 
others more distant. Carlyle had neither the 
cold blood nor the deliberate purpose which 
would have made such a piece of intellectual 
vivisection possible. Goethe could do it, but not 
the enthusiast who fixed his worship upon that 
heathen demi-god, the being of all others most 
unlike himself in all the lists of fame. It is hard 
to understand why Carlyle took Irving in hand 
at all. It was in the heat and urgency of troubled 
thoughts, when his wife’s death had stirred up all 
the ancient depths, and carried him back to his 
youth and all its associations : and many a beau- 
tiful stretch of that youth, of walks and talks, of 
poetic wanderings, of dreams and musings which 
we should have been sorry to lose, is to be found 
in the long and discursive chapter of recollections 
which he has inscribed with his friend’s name; 
but of Irving little, not much more than a silhou- 
ette of him, dark against the clear background of 
those spring skies. It may perhaps be supposed 
that Iam scarcely likely to touch upon this subject 
without bias; but I do not think there was the 
slightest unwillingness in my mind to receive a 
new light upon it, nor any anticipation of hostility 
in the eagerness with which I-turned over those 
pages coming from the hand of a beloved master, 


and distinct portraiture could scarcely be better shown 
than by the following delightful story recalled to me bya 
noble lady, an older friend than myself, as told by Mrs. 
Carlyle of her father-in-law. When they met after her 
marriage, she offered him a filial kiss, which the old man 
felt to be too great an honor. ‘‘ Na, na, Mistress Jean,” 
he said, too respectful of his son’s lady-wife to call her 
bluntly by her Christian name, ‘‘I’m no fit to kiss the 
like of you.” ‘‘ Hoot, James!” his wife cried, distressed 
by the rudeness, though not without her share in the 
feeling, ‘‘ you’ll no refuse her, when it’s her pleasure.” 
‘‘ Na, na,” repeated old Carlyle, softly putting away the 
pretty young gentlewoman with his hand. He disap- 
peared for some time after this, then returned, clean- 
shaven and in his best Sunday clothes, blue coat, most 
likely with metal buttons, and all his rustic bravery, and 
approached her withasmile, ‘‘If you’ll give mea kiss 
now!” he said. 

Could there be a more delightful instance of the most 
chivalrous delicacy of feeling ? It is worth a whole vol- 
ume of panegyric. 
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as much nearer to Edward Irving as he was su- 
perior to any of us. But here, save by glimpses, 
and those mostly of the silhouette kind as 
has been said, is no Irving. There is but a 
vague comrade of Carlyle’s youth, mostly seen 
on his outer side, little revealing any passion, 
prophetic or otherwise, in him, a genial stalwart 
companion, of whom the writer is unwilling to 
allow even so much as that the light which led 
him astray was light from heaven. And yet it 
is with no petty intention of pulling down from 
its elevation the figure of his friend that this is 
done, but rather to vindicate him as far as pos- 
sible from the folly with which he threw himself 
into what was nothing but wretched imposture 
and hysterical shrieking and noise to the other. 
Rather that it should be made out to be mere 
excitement, the ever-quickening tide of a current 
from which the victim could not escape, than 
that any possibility of consideration should be 
awarded to those strange spiritual influences 
which swayed him. But not to enter into this 
question, upon which it was natural that there 
should be no mutual comprehension between the 
friends, we think the reader will make very little 
of the man who occupies nominally the. greater 
part of one of these volumes. His open-air as- 
pect, his happy advent when he came on his 
early visits to Annandale, giving to Carlyle de- 
lightsome openings out of his little farmhouse 
circle, afford a succession of breezy sketches; 
and we see with pleasure the two young men 
strolling along “the three miles down that bonny 
river’s bank, no sound but our own voices amid 
the lullaby of waters and the twittering of 
birds”; or sitting together among the “peat- 
hags” of Drumclog Moss “under the silent 
bright skies.” All these are pictures “pretty to 
see,” as Carlyle says. But there is no growing 
of acquaintance with this big friendly figure, and 
when we see him in London, always against a 
background more distinct than himself, though 
no longer now of “bright silent skies,” but of 
hot interiors full of crowding faces, mostly (alas 
for the careless record made in an unhappy mo- 
ment!) represented as of the ignoble sort—it is 
less and less possible to identify him, or make 
out, except that he is always true and noble, 
amid every kind of pettiness and social vulgarity, 
what manner of man he was. This difficulty is 
increased by the continual crossing and recross- 
ing of Carlyle himself over the space nominally 
consecrated to Irving, sometimes striking him 
out altogether, and always throwing him back so 
that even the silhouette fails us. Had he lived a 
hundred years earlier the historian perhaps would 
have been no more tolerant of the Tongues or 
the miracles: but he would have picked out of 
the manifold ravings of the time, however dreary 
VOL. X.—33 
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or unintelligible, such a picture of the heroic and 
stainless soul deceived, as should have moved us 
to the depths of our heart : perhaps thrown some 
new light upon spiritual phenomena ever recur- 
ring, whether as a delusion of the devil, or a 
mortal mistake and blunder; at least have set 
the prophet before us in a flood of illumination, 
of reverence, and compunction and tenderness. 

But this gift, which has made Abbot Sampson 
one of our dearest friends, stands us in no stead 
with the man who stood by the writer’s elbow, 
whose breath was on his cheek, who was the 
friend and companion of his early years. Strange! 
and yet so natural, that we have only to inter- 
rogate ourselves to understand such a disability. 
He knew his friend far too well to know him at 
all in this way. He was not indifferent enough 
to perceive the tendencies of his being or the 
workings of his mind. These tendencies moved 
him, not to calm observation, but to hot opposi- 
tion and pain, and anxious thought of the results 
—to the anger and the impatience of affection, 
not to the tolerance and even creative enjoyment 
of the poet who finds so noble a subject ready 
to his hand. 

In a very different fashion which is yet the 
same, the prolonged sketch of his wife, which 
almost fills one volume, and more or less runs 
through both, will fail to give to the general 
reader any idea of a very remarkable woman full 
of character and genius. This memoir shares 
the ineffectiveness of the others, and labors un- 
der the same disadvantages, with this additional, 
that his “dearest and beautifulest,” his “little 
darling,” his “bonnie little woman,” continues 
always young to him, more or less surrounded 
with the love-halo of their youth, a light which, 
after the rude tear and wear of the world which 
they both went through, it is hard to under- 
stand as existing thus unmodified either in his 
eyes or about her remarkable and most individual 
person. To many of those who loved her there 
must be a painful want of harmony between the 
woman they knew—not old because of her force 
and endless energy, but worn into the wrinkles 
and spareness of age—with her swift caustic wit, 
her relentless insight, and potent humor, and 
all those gentle epithets of tenderness—and the 
pretty air of a domestic idol, a wife always en- 
shrined and beautiful, which surrounds her in 
these pages. That such was her aspect to him 
we learn with thankfulness for her sake ; though 
it is very doubtful how far she realized that it 
was so; but this was not her outside aspect, and 
I shrink a little, as if failing of respect to so dear 
and fine a memory, when I read out the sen- 
tences in which she appears, though with endless 
tributes of love and praise, as the nimble, spright~. 
ly, dauntless, almost girlish figure, which she 
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seems to have always appeared to him. It must 
be added that a strong compunction runs through 
the tale, perhaps not stronger than the natural 
compunction with which we all remember the 
things we have left unsaid, the thanks unren- 
dered, the tenderness withheld, as soon as the 
time has come when we can show our tender- 
ness no longer; but which may make many be- 
lieve, and some say, that Carlyle’s thousand ex- 
pressions of fondness were a remorseful make-up 
for actual neglect. I am not one of those who 
think so; but it would be natural enough. That 
he had any intention of neglect, or that his heart 
ever strayed from her, Iam very little disposed to 
believe; but there were circumstances in their 
life which to him, the man, were very light, but 
to her were not without their bitterness, little 
appreciated or understood by him. 

Here is one case for instance: “ We went 
pretty often, I think I myself far the oftener, as 
usual in such cases my loyal little darling taking 
no manner of offense not to participate in my 
lionings, but behaving like the royal soul she 
was, I, dullard egoist, taking no special recogni- 
tion of such nobleness.” She “took no manner 
of offense,’ was far too noble and genuine to 
take offense. Yet with a little humorous twitch 
at the corner of her eloquent mouth would tell 
sometimes of the fine people who left her out in 
their invitations as the great man’s insignificant 
wife, with a keen mot which told of individual 
feeling not extinguished, though entirely repres- 
sible and under her command. And Carlyle did 
what most men—what almost every human crea- 
ture does when attended by such a ministry in 
life as hers ; accepted the service and sacrifice of 
all her faculties which she made to him, with, at 
the bottom, a real understanding and apprecia- 
tion no doubt, but, on the surface, a calm ease 
of acquiescence as if it had been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. She, for her part— 
let us not be misunderstood in saying so—con- 
templated him, her great companion in life, with 
a certain humorous curiosity not untinged with 
affectionate contempt and wonder that a creature 
so big should be at the same time so little, such 
a giant and commanding genius with all the same 
so many babyish weaknesses for which she liked 
him all the better! Women very often, more 
often than not, do regard their heroes so—admi- 
ration and the confidence of knowledge superior 
to that of any one else of their power and bright 
qualities permitting this tender contempt for 
those vagaries of the wise and follies of the 
strong. To see what he will do next, the big, 
blundering male creature, unconscious entirely 
of that fine scrutiny, #zaZéz but tender, which 
sees through and through him, is a constant sup- 
pressed interest which gives piquancy to life, and 
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this Carlyle’s wife took her full enjoyment of. 
He was never in the least conscious of it. I be- 
lieve few of its subjects are. Thus she would 
speak of “The Valley of the Shadow of Freder- 
ick” in her letters, and of how the results of a 
bad day’s work would become apparent in the 
shape of a gloomy apparition, brow lowering, 
mouth shut tight, cramming down upon the fire 
—not a word said at least, till after this burnt- 
offering—the blurred sheets of unsuccessful work. 
Never a little incident she told but the listener 
could see it, so graphic, so wonderful was her 
gift of narrative. It did not matter what was the 
subject, whether that gaunt figure in the gray 
coat, stalking silently in, to consume on her fire 
the day’s work which displeased him, or the 
cocks and hens which a magnanimous neighbor 
sacrificed to the rest of the Sage; whether it was 
the wonderful story of a maid-of-all-work, most 
accomplished of waiting-maidens, which kept the 
hearer breathless, or the turning outside in of a 
famed philosopher. Scheherezade was nothing to 
this brilliant story-teller ; for the Sultana required 
the aid of wonderful incident and romantic adven- 
ture, whereas this modern gentlewoman needed 
nothing but life, of which she was so profound 
and unpretending a student. I have never known 
a gift like hers, except far off in the person of 
another Scotch gentlewoman, unknown to fame, 
of whom I have been used to say that I remem- 
bered the incidents of her youth far more vividly 
than. my own. 

The story of the cocks and hens above re- 
ferred to is a very good illustration both of the 
narrator and her gift, though I can not pretend to 
give it the high dramatic completeness, the lively 
comic force of the original. There is another 
incident of a similar character mentioned in these 
“ Reminiscences,” when the heroic remedy of 
renting the house next door in order to get rid of 
the fowls was seriously thought of. But, in the 
case which she used to tell, there were serious 
complications. The owners of the poultry were 
women—alas! not a kind to be recognized as 
neighbors. How it came about that members 
of this unfortunate class should have domiciled 
themselves next door to the severe philosopher 
in the blameless atmosphere of Cheyne Row I 
can not tell; but there they were, in full posses- 
sion. Nor do I remember how they discovered 
that Mr. Carlyle’s rest, always so precarious, was 
rendered altogether impossible by the inhabitants 
of their little fowl-house. When, however, a 
night or two of torture had driven the household 
frantic, this intelligence was somehow conveyed 
to the dwellers next door; and the most virtuous 
of neighbors could not have behaved more nobly. 
That very evening a cab drove up to the door, 
and, all the inhabitants crowding to the windows 
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to see the exodus—a cackling and frightened pro- 
cession of fowls was driven, coaxed, and carried 
into it, and sent away with acclamations. Mrs. 
Carlyle pondered for some time what to do, but 
finally decided that it was her duty to call and 
thank the author of this magnanimous sacrifice. 
Entirely fearless of remark by nature, past the 
age and never of the temperament to be alarmed 
by any idea of indecorum, she was also, it must 
be allowed, a little curious about these extraordi- 
nary neighbors. She found a person noted among 
her kind, a bright and capable creature, as she 
described her, with sleeves rolled up on her round 
arms, making a pie ! almost, one would have said, 
a voucher of respectability: who accepted her 
thanks with simplicity, and showed no alarm at 
the sight of her. It was characteristic that any 
thought of missionary usefulness, of persuading 
the cheerful and handsome sinner to abandon 
her evil life, never seems for a moment to have 
suggested itself. Was it something of that dis- 
gust with the hollowness of the respectable, and 
indignant sense of the depths that underlie soci- 
ety, and are glossed over by all decorous chroni- 
clers, which appears in everything her husband 
wrote, that produced this strange impartiality ? 
It would be hard to say; but she was a much 
closer student of actual life than he, and with a 
scorn beyond words for impurity,* which to her 
was the most impossible thing in life, had sufh- 
cient experience of its existence elsewhere to give 
her something of a cynical indifference to this 
more honest turpitude. She went with no inten- 
tion of judging or criticising, but with a frank 
gratitude for service done, and (it can not be de- 
nied) a little curiosity to see how life under such 
circumstances was made possible. And there 
must have been perceptions (as the visitor per- 
ceived) in the other woman; she showed her 
gratitude for this human treatment of her by 
taking herself and her household off instantly 
into more congenial haunts. 

Even this incident, so small as it is, will show 
how little in her characteristic force such a wo- 
man is represented by Carlyle’s compunctious, 
tender apostrophes to his “little darling.” The 
newspaper tributes to his “gentle wife,’ and the 
“feminine softness” which she shed about him, 
which abounded at the time of her death, struck 
me with a sort of scorn and pain as more absurd- 
ly conventional and fictitious, in reference to her, 
than any blind panegyrics I had ever heard—the 





* I have been told a most characteristic anecdote on 
this point: how, returning one evening alone from a 
friend’s house, in her dauntless way, she was accosted, 
being then a young and pretty woman, by some man in 
the street. She looked at him with, one can well imagine 
what immeasurable scorn, uttered the one word ‘‘ Idiot!” 
and went upon her way. 
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sort of adjectives which are applied indiscrimi- 
nately, whether the subject of them is an heroic Al- 
cestis or a mild housewife. It was to the former, 
rather than the latter, character that Mrs. Carlyle 
belonged, notwithstanding the careful orderliness 
of which her husband was so proud—the grace- 
fulness and fitness with which she made her 
home beautiful, of which he brags with many a 
tender repetition ; and that fine gift of household 
economy which carried them safe through all 
their days of struggle. Her endless energy, vi- 
vacity, and self-control, her mastery over circum- 
stances, and undaunted acceptance for her own 
part in life of that mingled office of protector and 
dependent, which, to a woman conscious of so 
many powers, must have been sometimes bitter 
if sometimes also sweet—it is perhaps beyond 
the power of words to set fully forth. It is a 
position less uncommon than people are aware 
of; and the usual jargon about gentle wives and 
feminine influences is ludicrously inapplicable in 
cases where the strongest of qualities and the 
utmost force of character are called into play. 
Equally inadequate, but far more touching, are 
those prolonged maunderings (forgive, O Master 
revered and venerable, yet foolish too in your 
greatness as the rest of us!) of her distracted 
and desolate husband over his Jeanie, which one 
loves him the better for having poured forth in 
sacred grief and solitude, like heaped-up bas- 
kets of flowers, never too many or too sweet, 
over her grave, but which never should have 
been produced to the common eye by way of 
showing other generations and strange circles 
what this woman was. It will never now, in all 
likelihood, be known what she was, unless her 
letters, which we are promised, and the clearer 
sight of Mr. Carlyle’s biographer accomplish it 
for us—a hope which would have been almost 
certainty but for this publication, which makes 
us tremble lest Mr. Froude should have breathed 
so long the same atmosphere as the great man 
departed—to whom he has acted the part of the 
best of sons—as to blunt his power of judgment, 
and the critical perception, which in such a case 
is the highest proof of love. Doubtless he felt 
Carlyle’s own utterances too sacred to tamper 
with. We can only, with all our hearts, regret 
the natural but unfortunate superstition. 

It has been said that these ‘“‘ Reminiscences” 
are fullof compunction. Here is one of the most 
distinct examples of the husband’s inadvertence 
—so common, so daily recurring—an inadvertence 
of which we are all guilty, but such as has been 
seldom recorded with such fullness of after-com- 
prehension and remorseful sorrow : 

“ Her courage, patience, silent heroism mean- 
while must often have been immense. Within 
the last two years or so she has told me about 
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my talk to her of the battle of Mollwitz on those 
occasions [i. e., the half-hour he spent with her on 
returning from his walk] while that was on the 
anvil. She was lying on the sofa weak—but I 
knew little how weak—and patient, kind, quiet, 
and good as ever. After tugging and wriggling 
through what inextricable labyrinth and slough 
of despond I still remember, it appears I had 
at last conquered Mollwitz, saw it all clear ahead 
and round me, and took to telling her about it, 
in my poor bit of joy, night after night. I recol- 
lect she answered little, though kindly always. 
Privately at that time she felt convinced she was 
dying; dark winter, and such the weight of mis- 
ery and utter decay of strength, and, night after 
night, my theme to her, Mollwitz! This she 
owned to me within the last year or two, which 
how could I listen to without shame and abase- 
ment? Never in my pretended superior kind of 
life have I done for love of any creature so su- 
preme a kind of thing. It touches me at this 
moment with penitence and humiliation, yet with 
a kind of soft religious blessedness too.” 

This and a hundred other endurances of a 
similar kind had been her daily use and wont for 
years, while she too toiled through the “ valley 
of the shadow of Frederick,” her mind never 
free of some preoccupation on his account, some 
expedient to soften to him those thorns of fate 
with which all creation was bristling. She showed 
me one day a skillful arrangement of curtains, 
made on some long-studied scientific principle, by 
which “at last” she had succeeded in shutting 
out the noises, yet letting in the air. Thus she 
stood between him and the world, between him 
and all the nameless frets and inconveniences of 
life, and handed on to us the record of her en- 
durance, with a humorous turn of each incident 
as if these were the amusements of her life. 
There was always a comic possibility in them in 
her hands. 

While we are about it we must quote one 
short description more, one of those details which 
only he could have given us, and which makes 
the tenderest picture of this half-hour of fireside 
fellowship. Carlyle has been describing his way 
of working, his long wrestling “thirteen years 
and more”’ with the “ Friedrich affair,” his dis- 
gusts and difficulties. After his morning’s work 
and afternoon ride he had an hour’s sleep before 
dinner ; “but first always came up for half an 
hour to the drawing-room and her; where a 
bright kindly fire was sure to be burning, candles 
hardly lit, all in trustful chiaroscuro, and a spoon- 
ful of brandy in water with a pipe of tobacco 
(which I had learned to take sitting on the rug 
with my back to the jamb, and door never so 
little open, so that all the smoke, if I was care- 
ful, went up the chimney), this was the one bright 
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portion of my black day. Oh those evening half- 
hours, how beautiful and blessed they were, not 
awaiting me now on my home-coming! She 
was oftenest reclining on the sofa, wearied enough 
she, too, with her day’s doings and endurings. 
But her history even of what was bad had such 
grace and truth and spontaneous tinkling melo- 
dy of a naturally cheerful and loving heart that 
I never anywhere enjoyed the like.” 

This explains how there used to be some- 
times visible reposing in the corner of the fire- 
place, in that simple, refined, and gracious little 
drawing-room so free of any vulgar detail, a long 
white clay Azfe, of the kind I believe which is 
called churchwarden. It was always clean and 
white, and I remember thinking it rather pretty 
than otherwise with its long curved stem, and 
bowl unstained by any “color.” There was no 
profanation in its presence, a thing which could 
not, perhaps, be said for the daintiest of cigar- 
ettes; and the rugged philosopher upon the 
hearth-rug pouring out his record of labors and 
troubles, his battles of Mollwitz, his Dryasdust 
researches—yet making sure, “if I was careful,” 
that the smoke should go up the chimney and 
not disturb the sweetness of her dwelling-place 
—makes a very delightful picture. He admired 
the room, and all her little decorations, and every 
sign of the perfect lady she was, with an almost 
awe of pleasure and pride, in which it was im- 
possible not to feel his profound sense of the dif- 
ference which his wife, who was a gentlewoman, 
had made in the surroundings of the farmer’s 
son of Scotsbrig. 

My first interview with Mrs. Carlyle was on 
the subject of Irving, her first tutor, her early 
lover, and always her devoted admirer and friend. 
To have been beloved by two such men was no 
small glory toa woman. She took to me most 
kindly, something on the score of a half imagi- 
nary East Lothianism which she thought she had 
detected, and which indeed came from no per- 
sonal knowledge of mine, but from an inherited 
memory of things and words familiar there. And 
I shall not easily forget the stream of delightful 
talk upon which we were instantly set afloat, she 
with all the skill and ease and natural unteach- 
able grace of a born minstrel and zyzfrovzsatore, 
flowing forth in story after story, till there stood 
before me, as clear as if I saw it, her own delight- 
ful childhood in quiet, old-fashioned Haddington 
long ago, and the big, grand, boyish, gigantic fig- 
ure of her early tutor teaching the fairy creature 
Latin and logic, and already learning of her some- 
thing more penetrating than either. There were 
some points about which she was naturally and 
gracefully reticent—about her own love, and the 
preference which gradually swept Irving out of 
her girlish fancy if he had ever been fully estab- 
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lished there, a point on which she left her hearer 
in doubt. But there was another sentiment grad- 
ually developed in the tale which gave the said 
hearer a gleam of amusement unintended by the 
narrator, one of those side-lights of self-revela- 
tion which even the keenest and clearest intelli- 
gence lets slip—which was her perfectly genuine 
feminine dislike of the woman who replaced her 
in Irving’s life, his wife to whom he had been en- 
gaged before he met for the second time with the 
beautiful girl grown up to womanhood, who had 
been his baby pupil and adoration, and to whom 
—with escapades of wild passion for Jane, and 
wild proposals to fly with her to Greece, if that 
could be, or anywhere—he yet was willingly or 
unwillingly faithful. This dislike looked to me 
nothing more than the very natural and almost 
universal feminine objection to the woman who 
has consoled even a rejected lover. The only 
wonder was that she did not herself, so keen and 
clear as her sight was, so penetrating and impar- 
tial, see the humor of it, as one does so often 
even while fully indulging a sentiment so natural, 
yet so whimsically absurd. But the extraordinary 
sequence of this, the proof which Carlyle gives 
of his boundless sympathy with the companion 
of his life, by taking up and even exaggerating 
this excusable aversion of hers, is one of the 
strangest of mental phenomena. But for the 
marriage to which Irving had been so long 
pledged, it is probable that the philosopher would 
never have had that brightest, “beautifulest”’ of 
companions; and yet he could not forgive the 
woman who healed the heart which his Jeanie 
had broken !—glorious folly from one point of 
view, strangest, sharp, painful prejudice on the 
other. 

All that Carlyle says about his friend’s mar- 
riage and wife is disagreeable, painful, and fun- 
damentally untrue. He goes out of the way even 
to suggest that her father’s family “came to no 
good ” (an utter mistake in fact), and that the 
excellent man who married Mrs. Irving’s sister 
was “not over-well” married, an insinuation as 
completely and cruelly baseless as ever insinua- 
tion was. It is no excuse, perhaps, to allege a 
prejudice so whimsical as the ground of imputa- 
tions so serious, and yet there is a kind of mortal 
foolishness about it, which, in such a pair, is 
half ludicrous, half pitiful, and which may make 
the offended more readily forgive. 

Other instances of his curious, loyal, yet al- 
most prosaic adoption of suggestions, taken evi- 
dently from his wife, will readily be noticed by 
the judicious reader. There is a remark about a 
lady’s dress, which “must have required daily 
the fastening of sixty or eighty pins,” unquestion- 
ably a bit of harmless satire upon the exquisite 
arrangement of the garment in question flashed 


forth in rapid talk, and meaning little ; but fast- 
ening somehow with its keen little pin-point in 
the philosopher’s serious memory, to be brought 
out half a lifetime after, alack! and give its 
wound. It is most strange and pitiful to see 
those straws and chips which she dropped un- 
awares thus carefully gathered and preserved in 
his memory, to be reproduced with a kind of 
pious foolishness in honor of her who would have 
swept them all away, had she been here to guard 
his good name as she did all her life. 

I must say something here about the tone of 
remark, offensive to so many personally and pain- 
ful above measure to all who loved or reverenced 
Carlyle, which is the most astonishing peculiarity 
of this book. The reader must endeavor to call 
before himself the circumstances under which all 
of it, except the sketch of his father, was written. 
He had lost the beloved companion whom, as 
we all do, yet perhaps with more remorse and a 
little more reason than most, he for the first time 
fully perceived himself never to have done full 
justice to: he had been left desolate with every 
circumstance .of misery added which it is pos- 
sible to imagine, for she had died while he was 
absent, while he was in the midst of one of the 
few triumphs of his life, surrounded by uncon- 
genial noise of applause which he had schooled 
himself to take pleasure in, and which he liked 
too, though he hated it. It was when he found 
himself thus for the first time in the midst of 
acclamations which gratified him as signs of ap- 
preciation and esteem long withheld, scarcely 
looked for in this life, but. which in every nerve 
of his tingling frame he shrank from—at that 
moment of all others, while he bravely endured 
and enjoyed his climax of fame—that he was 
struck to the heart by the one blow which life 
had in reserve for him, the only blow which could 
strike him to the heart! How strange, how 
over-appropriate this end to all the remaining 
possibilities of existence! He was a man in 
whose mind a morbid tendency to irritation 
mingled with everything; and there is no state 
of mind in which we are so easily irritated as in 
grief. If there is indeed “a far-off interest of 
tears,” which we may gather when pain has 
been deadened, this is seldom felt at the mo- 
ment save in the gentlest nature. He was not 
prostrated as some are. On the contrary, it is 
evident that he was roused to that feverish energy 
of pain which is the result in some natures of a 
shock which makes the whole being reel. And 
after the first terrible months at home, kind 
friends, as tender of him as if they had been his 
children, would not let him alone to sit forlorn 
in the middle of her room, as I found him when 
I saw him first after her death, talking of her, 
telling little broken anecdotes of her, reaching 
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far back into the forgotten years. They insisted 
on applying to him the usual remedies which in 
our day are always suggested when life becomes 
intolerable. Not to take away that life itself for 
a time which would be the real assuagement, 
could it be accomplished, but to take the mourner 
away into new scenes, to “a thorough change,” 
to beautiful and unfamiliar places, where it is 
supposed the ghosts of what has been can not 
follow him, nor associations wound him. He 
was taken to Mentone, of all places in the world, 
to the deadly-liveliness and quiet, the soft air, 
and invalid surroundings of that shelter of the 
suffering. When he came back he described it 
to me one day, with that sort of impatient con- 
tempt of the place which was natural to a Bor- 
derer, as “a shelf” between the hills and the 
sea. He had no air to breathe, no space to move 
in. All the width and breadth of his own moor- 
land landscape was involved in the description 
of that lovely spot, in its stagnant mildness and 
monotonous beauty. He told me how he had 
roamed under the greenness of the unnatural 
trees, “perhaps the saddest,” he said with the 
lingering vowels of his native speech, “of all the 
sons of Adam.” And, at first alone in his deso- 
late house, and then stranded there upon that 
alien shore where everything was so soft and un- 
like him in his gaunt and self-devouring misery, 
he seized upon the familiar pen, the instrument 
of his power, which he had laid aside after the 
prolonged effort of “Frederick,” with more or 
less idea that it was done with, and rest to be 
his henceforth, and poured forth his troubled 
agony of soul, his restless, quickened life, the 
heart which had no longer a natural outlet close 
at hand. 

“Perhaps the saddest of all the sons of 
Adam!” In this short period, momentary as 
compared with the time which he took to his 
other works, fretted by solitude and by the nov- 
elty of surroundings which were so uncongenial, 
he poured forth, scarcely knowing what he did, 
almost the entire bulk of these two volumes, 
work which would have taken him three or four 
times as long to produce had he not been wild 
with grief, distraught, and full of somber excite- 
ment, seeking in that way a relief to his corrod- 
ing thoughts. Let any one who is offended by 
these “ Reminiscences” think of this. He never 
looked at the disturbed and unhappy record of 
this passion again; “did not know to what I 
was alluding,” when his friend and literary exec- 
utor spoke to him, two years later, of the Irving 
sketch, Miserable in body and mind, his nerves 
all twisted the wrong way, his heart rent and 
torn, full of sorrow, irritation, remorseful feeling, 
and all the impotent longings of grief, no doubt 
the sharpness of those discordant notes, the 
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strokes dealt blindly all about him, were a kind 
of bitter relief to the restless misery of his soul. 
This is no excuse; there is no excuse to offer 
for sharp words, often so petty, always so pain- 
ful, in many cases entirely unfounded or mis- 
taken; but what can be a more evident proof 
that they were never meant for the public eye 
than Mr. Froude’s “did not know to what I al- 
luded’”’? He who would spend an anxious week 
sometimes (as Mrs. Carlyle often told) to make 
sure whether a certain incident happened on the 
21st or 22d of a month in the sixteen or seven- 
teen hundreds, it is not credible that he should 
wittingly dash forth dozens of unverified state- 
ments—statements which, if true, it would be 
impossible to verify ; which, if untrue, would give 
boundless pain—upon the world. And there is 
nothing of the deliberate posthumous malice of 
Miss Martineau in the book; there is nothing 
deliberate in it at all. It is a long and painful 
musing, self-recollection, self-relief, which should 
have been buried with sacred pity, or burned with 
sacred fire, all that was unkind of it—and the 
rest read with reverence and tears. 

The first sight I had of him after his wife’s 
death was in her drawing-room, where while she 
lived he was little visible, except in the evening, 
to chance visitors. The pretty room, a little 
faded, what we call old-fashioned, in subdued 
color which was certainly not “the fashion ” at 
the time it was furnished, with the great picture 
of little Frederick and his sister Wilhelmine fill- 
ing up one end, was in deadly good order, with- 
out any of her little arrangements of chair or 
table, and yet was full of her still. He was 
seated, not in any familiar corner, but with the 
forlornest unaccustomedness, in the middle of it, 
as if to show by harsh symbol how entirely all 
customs were broken for him. He began to talk 
of her, as of the one subject of which his mind 
was full, with a sort of subdued, half-bitter brag 
of satisfaction in the fact that her choice of him, 
so troublesome a partner, so poor, had been jus- 
tified before all men, and herself proved right 
after all in her opinion of him which she had up- 
held against all objections ; from which, curious- 
ly enough, his mind passed to the “ mythical,” 
as he calls it, to those early legends of childhood 
which had been told by herself and jotted down 
by Geraldine Jewsbury, our dear and vivacious 
friend, now, like both of them, departed. He 
told me, thereupon, the story of the “ Dancing- 
School Ball ”’—which the reader will find in the 
second volume—without rhyme or reason ; no- 
thing had occurred to lead his mind to a trifle so 
far away. With that pathetic, broken laugh, and 
the gleam of restless, feverish pain in his eyes, 
he began to tell me of this. childish incident ; 
how she had been carried to the ball in a clothes- 
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basket, “ perhaps the loveliest little fairy that was 
on this earth at the time.’ The contrast of the 
old man’s already tottering and feeble frame, his 
weather-beaten and worn countenance agitated 
by that restless grief, and the suggestion of this 
“loveliest little fairy,” was as pathetic as can be 
conceived, especially as I had so clearly in my 
mind the image of her too—her palest, worn, yet 
resolute face, her feeble, nervous frame, past 
sixty, and sorely broken with all the assaults of 
life. Nothing that he could have said of her 
last days, no record of sorrow, could have been 
so heart-rending as that description and the laugh 
of emotion that accompanied it. His old wife 
was still so fair to him, even across the straits of 
death — had returned, indeed, into everlasting 
youth, as all the record he has since made of her 
shows. When there was reference to the cir- 
cumstances of her death, so tragical and sudden, 
it was with bitter wrath, yet wondering awe, of 
such a contemptible reason for so great an event, 
that he spoke of “ the little vermin of a dogue” 
which caused the shock that killed her, and 
which was not even her own, but left in her 
charge by a friend; terrible littleness and hap- 
hazard employed to bring about the greatest in- 
dividual determinations of Providence—as he 
himself so often traced them out. 

My brief visits to Carlyle after this are almost 
all marked in my memory by some little word 
of individual and most characteristic utterance, 
which may convey very little indeed to those who 
did not know him, but which those who did will 
readily recognize. I had been very anxious that 
he should come to Eton, at first while he was 
stronger, that he should make some little address 
to the boys—and later that he might at least be 
seen by all this world of lively young souls, the 
men of the future. His wife had encouraged 
the idea, saying that it was really pleasant to him 
to receive any proof of human appreciation, to 


know that he was cared for and thought of ; but 


it was not till several years after her loss that, 
one bright summer morning, I had the boldness 
to suggest it. By this time he seemed to have 
made a great downward step and changed into 
his later aspect of extreme weakness, a change 
for which I had not been prepared. He shook 
his head, but yet hesitated. Yes, he would like, 
he said, to see the boys: and if he could have 
stepped into a boat at the nearest pier and been 
carried quietly up the river—. But he was not 
able for the jar of little railway journeys and 
changes; and then he told me of the weakness 
that had come over him, the failing of age in all 
his limbs and faculties, and quoted the psalm (in 
that version which we Scots are born to): 
“‘ Threescore and ten years do sum up 
Our days and years, we see ; 
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And if, by reason of more strength, 
In some fourscore they be ; 

Yet doth the strength of such old men 
But grief and labor prove ”— 


Neither he nor I could remember the next two 
lines, which are harsh enough, Heaven knows ; 
and then he burst forth suddenly into one of 
those unsteady laughters. “It is a mother I 
want,” he said, with mournful humor: the pa- 
thetic incongruity amused his fancy: and yet it 
was so true. The time had come when another 
should gird him and carry him—often where he 
would not. Had it but been possible to have a 
mother to care for that final childhood! 

The last time I saw him leaves a pleasant 
picture on my memory. In the height of sum- 
mer I had gone a little too late one afternoon, 
and found him in the carriage just setting out 
for his usual drive, weary and irritated by the 
fatigue of the movement down-stairs, encum- 
bered with wraps though the sun was blazing ; 
and it was then he had said, ‘‘ It is death I want 
—all I want is to die.” Though there was no- 
thing really inappropriate in this utterance, after 
more than eighty years of labor and sorrow, it is 
one which can never be heard by mortal ears 
without a pang and sense of misery. Human 
nature resents it, as a slight to the life which it 
prizes above all things. I could not bear that 
this should be my last sight of Carlyle, and went 
back sooner than usual in hopes of ae 
away a happier impression. 

I found him alone, seated in that room, lane 
to him, as to me, was still her room, and full of 
suggestions of her—a place in which he was still 
a superfluous figure, never entirely domiciled and 
at home. Few people are entirely unacquainted 
with that characteristic figure, so worn and fee- 
ble, yet never losing its marked identity; his 
shaggy hair falling rather wildly about his fore- 
head, his vigorous, grizzly beard, his keen eyes 
gleaming from below that overhanging ridge of 
forehead, from under the shaggy caverns of his 
eyebrows ; his deep-toned complexion, almost of 
an orange-red, like that of an out-door laborer, 
a man exposed to wind and storm and much 
“knitting of his brows under the glaring sun ” ; 
his gaunt, tall, tottering figure always wrapped 
in a long, dark gray coat or dressing-gown, the 
cloth of which, carefully and with difficulty sought 
out for him, had cost doubly dear both in money 
and trouble, in that he insisted upon its being 
entirely genuine cloth, without a suspicion of 
shoddy ; his large, bony, tremulous hands, long 
useless for any exertion—scarcely, with a great 
effort, capable of carrying a cup to his lips. 
There he sat, as he had sat for all these years, 
since Aer departure left him stranded, a helpless 
man amid the wrecks of life. Ever courteous, 
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full of old-fashioned politeness, he would totter 
to his feet to greet his visitor, even in that last 
languor. This time he was not uncheerful. It 
was inevitable that he should repeat that pre- 
vailing sentiment always in his mind about the 
death for which he was waiting; but he soon 
turned to a very different subject. In this old 
house, never before brightened by the sight of 
children, a baby had been born, a new Thomas 
Carlyle, the child of his niece and nephew, as 
near to him as it was possible for any living thing 
in the third generation to be. He spoke of it 
with tender amusement and wonder. It was “a 
bonnie little manikin,” a perfectly good and well- 
conditioned child, taking life sweetly, and making 
no more than the inevitable commotion in the 
tranquil house. There had been fears as to how 
he would take this innocent intruder, whether its 
advent might disturb or annoy him; on the con- 
trary, it gave him a half-amused and genial 
pleasure, tinged with his prevailing sentiment, 
yet full of natural satisfaction in the continuance 
of his name and race. This little life, coming 
unconscious across the still scene in which he 
attended the slow arrival of death, awoke in its 
most intimate and touching form the self-rever- 
ence and comparison which were habitual to him. 
It was curious, he said, very curious! thus to 
contrast the new-comer with “the parting guest.” 
It was a new view to him, bringing together the 
exit and the entrance with a force both humorous 
and solemn. The “bonnie little manikin,” one 
would imagine, pushed him softly, tenderly, with 
baby hands not much less serviceable than his 
own, toward the verge. The old man looked on 
with a half-incredulous and wondering mixture 
of pain and pleasure, bursting into one of those 
convulsions of broken laughter, sudden and 
strange, which were part of his habitual utter- 
ance, Thus I left him, scarcely restrained by 
his weakness from his old habit of accompany- 
ing me to the door. For he was courtly in those 
little traditions of politeness, and had often con- 
ducted me down-stairs upon his arm, when I 
was fain to support him instead of accepting his 
tremulous guidance. 

And that was my last sight of Thomas Car- 
lyle. I had parted with his wife a day or two 
before her death, at the railway, after a little 
visit she had paid me, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion lest something should happen to her on the 
brief journey, so utterly spent was she, like a 
dying woman, but always indomitable, suffering 
no one to accompany or take care of her. Her 
clear and expressive face, in ivory-paleness, the 
hair still dark, untouched by age, upon her capa- 
cious forehead, the eloquent mouth scarcely own- 
ing the least curve of a smile at the bright wit 
and humorous, brilliant touches which kept all 
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her hearers amused and delighted, seem still be- 
fore me. She was full of his Edinburgh rector- 
ship, of the excitement and pleasure of it, and 
profound, heart-felt, yet half-disdainful satisfac- 
tion in that, as she thought, late recognition of 
what he was. To this public proof of the honor 
in which his country held him, both he and she 
seemed to attach more importance than it de- 
served ; as if his country had only then learned 
to prize and honor him. But the reader must 
not suppose that this gallant woman, who had 
protected and fought for him through all his 
struggles, showed her intense sympathy and anx- 
iety now in any sentimental way of tenderness. 
She had arranged everything for him to the mi- 
nutest detail, charging her deputy with the very 
spoonful of stimulant that was to be given him 
the moment before he made his speech—but all 
the same shot a hundred little gibes at him as she 
talked, and felt the humor of the great man’s 
dependence upon these little cares, forestalling 
all less tender laughter by herown. J remember 
one of these gibes (strange, when so many bright- 
er and better utterances can not be recalled!) 
during one of the long drives we took together, 
when she had held me in breathless interest by 
a variety of sketches of their contemporaries— 
the immediate chapter being one which might be 
called the “Loves of the Philosophers ’’—I in- 
terrupted her by a foolish remark that Mr, Car- 
lyle alone, of all his peers, seemed to have trod- 
den the straight way. She turned upon me with 
swift rejoinder and just an amused quiver of her 
upper lip. “My dear,” she said, “if Mr. Car- 
lyle’s digestion had been better, there is no tell- 
ing what he might have done!’’ Thus she would 
take one’s breath away with a sudden mof, a 
flash of unexpected satire, a keen, swift stroke 
into the very heart of pretense—which was a 
thing impossible in her presence. Not love itself 
could blind her to the characteristic absurdities, 
the freaks of nature in those about her—but she 
threw a dazzling shield over them by the very 
swiftness of her perception and wit of her com- 
ment. 

There are many senses known to all in which 
the husband is the wife’s protector against the 
risks of life. It is indeed a commonplace to say 
so, universally as the truth is acknowledged ; but 
there is a sense also in which the wife is the 
natural protector of the husband, which has been 
much less noted. It is she who protects him 
from the comment, from the too close scrutiny 
and criticism of the world, drawing a sacred veil 
between him and the vulgar eye, furnishing an 
outlet for the complaints and grudges which 
would lessen his dignity among his fellow-men. 
And perhaps it is the man of genius who wants 
this protection most of all. Mrs. Carlyle was 
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her husband’s screen and shield in these respects. 
The sharpness of his dyspeptic constitution and 
irritable temper was sheathed in her determined 
faculty of making the best of everything. She 
stood between him and the world, with a stead- 
fast guardianship that never varied. When she 
was gone the veil was removed, the sacred wall 
of the house taken down, no private outlet left, 
and nothing between him and the curious gazer. 
Hence this revelation of pain and trouble which 
nobody but she, so fully conscious of his great- 
ness, yet so undazzled byit, could have toned and 
subdued into harmony. 

And yet he, with the querulous bitterness 
and gloom which he has here thrust upon us, in 
the midst of all the landscapes, under the clear- 
est skies, and she, with her keen wit and eyes 
which nothing escaped, how open they were to 
all the charities! One day when she came to 
see me, I was in great agitation and anxiety with 
an infant just out of a convulsion-fit. By the 
next post after her return I got a letter from her, 
suggested, almost dictated, by Mr. Carlyle, to tell 
me of a similar attack which had happened to a 
baby sister of his some half-century before, azd 
which had never recurred—this being the con- 
solatory point and meaning of the letter. Long 
after this, in the course of these last, melaneholy, 
and lonely years, I appealed to him about a pro- 
ject I had, not knowing then how feeble he had 
grown. He set himself instantly to work to give 
me the aid I wanted, and I have among my treas- 
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ures a note writ large in blue pencil, the last in- 
strument of writing which he could use, after 
pen and ink had become impossible, entering 
warmly into my wishes. These personal circum- 
stances are scarcely matters to obtrude upon the 
world, and only may be pardoned as the instances 
most at hand of a kind and generous readiness 
to help and console. | 

It would scarcely be suitable to add anything 
of a more abstract character to such personal 
particulars. Carlyle’s work, what it was, whether 
it will stand, how much aid there is to be found 
in it, has been discussed, and will be discussed, 
by all who are competent and many who are not. 
A writer whose whole object, pursued with pas- 
sion and with his whole soul, is to pour contempt 
upon all falsehood, and enforce that “truth in 
the inward parts” which is the first of human 
requisites, how could it be that his work should 
be inoperative, unhelpful to man? The fashion 
of it may fail for the moment, a generation more 
fond of sound than meaning may be offended by 
the ‘harsher accents and the mien more grave”’ 
than suit their gentle fancy ; but, solong as that 
remains the grand foundation of all that is pos- 
sible for man, how can the most eloquent and 
strenuous of all its modern evangelists fall out of 
hearing ? He had indeed few doctrines to teach 
us. What his beliefs were no one can definitely 
pronounce; they were more, perhaps, than he 
thought. And now he has passed to where all 
knowledge is revealed. 
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“ jas\paiowme the tragedy, the farce,” would have 

been a pretty accurate description of a 
stereotyped London play-bill not so very many 
years ago, and, unless we are much mistaken, 
the piece de résistance was as a rule the least 
popular of the two. Not that this involuntary 
preference for the comic portion of the enter- 
tainment hindered the spectators from according 
due attention and sympathy to the preceding five 
acts; but, when the hero and heroine were finally 
disposed of, and the fall of the curtain put an 
end to their tribulations, a certain sense of relief 
was experienced, and by a not unnatural reaction 
those who had wept the most prepared to laugh 
the loudest. Mr. Dutton Cook, in his excellent 
“ Book of the Play,’ when speaking of the once 
popular epilogues, aptly remarks that their long- 
continued success may in a great measure be 


attributed to the generally accepted plea “that 
the minds of the audience must be refreshed, and 
gentlemen and ladies not sent away to their own 
homes with too dismal and melancholy thoughts 
about them.” Acting, therefore, on a similar 
principle, and unwilling to expose our readers to 
the influence of harrowing emotions, we will con- 
sider the tragedy.as already played out, and the 
farce as about to commence; or in other words, 
while treating of that happily (with us) obsolete 
anomaly, the duel, justify the heading of our 
paper by confining ourselves exclusively to a 
very harmless variety of the genus, namely, the 
duel four rire. 

In the early part of the reign of Louis XIII, 
before the passing of Richelieu’s edict declaring 
it to be a capital offense and punishable with 
death, the rage for dueling was at its height. 
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Every class of society was more or less infected 
by it. Even men of letters were not exempt 
from the general failing; for we learn from 
Tallemant des Réaux that the satirist Regnier, 
seeking a quarrel with the poet Maynard, en- 
tered the latter’s room one morning while he 
was still in bed, and insisted on his meeting him 
in the Pré-aux-Clercs, the usual locality for such 
encounters, in an hour’s time. Maynard, natu- 
rally timid, and by no means relishing the pro- 
posal, immediately dispatched a messenger to 
his patron, the Comte de Clermont-Lodéve, im- 
ploring him to repair without delay to the ap- 
pointed spot, and prevent the combat from taking 
place. This done, he completed his toilet as 
leisurely as possible, and at length set out for 
the Pré, where Regnier was impatiently awaiting 
his arrival. Meanwhile, the Count, who regarded 
the affair as an excellent joke, was there before 
him, and had taken up his position unobserved 
behind a tree, from which vantage-ground he 
commanded a view of the two belligerents stand- 
ing at some distance from each other. Maynard, 
not seeing him, and consequently trembling in 
every limb, endeavored to put off the evil hour 
as long as practicable; first, by complaining that 
his sword was shorter than that of his adversary, 
and then by making apparently prodigious but 
ineffectual efforts to divest himself of his boots. 
At last, after glancing despairingly round, and 
doubtless invoking maledictions on his unpunc- 
tual Meczenas, the unfortunate poet, more dead 
than alive, faced his opponent, and presented so 
Avoful a spectacle that the Count nearly choked 
with laughter. Judging, however, that it was 
time to interfere, he stepped forward as if just 
arrived, and authoritatively enjoined both parties 
to desist; upon which Maynard, recovering his 
presence of mind, and addressing his opponent, 
declared that, if he had unwittingly offended him, 
he was sorry for it; “but,” he added, ‘another 
time I shall rely on my own ingenuity to get 
myself out of a scrape; for, if I had depended 
on the Count, I might have been made mince- 
meat of an hour ago.” 

Very few admirers of the “ gentle craft,” we 
should imagine, have carried their enthusiasm for 
its disciples so far as to fight for them; such an 
instance, however, is recorded of two Roman 
senators, one of whom maintained that Tasso 
was superior to Ariosto, and the other the con- 
trary. Words led to blows, and after a protract- 
ed encounter the champion of Ariosto received 
a wound which laid him up for several weeks, 
“What an idiot I was,” he exclaimed, “to expose 
my life for a poet of whose works I never read a 
line, and whom I should certainly not have un- 
derstood if I had!” 

During the Revolution, more than one duel 
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took place between actors of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, who considered it imperative to defend 
their political opinions at the sword’s point ; one, 
however, which oceurred previous to that epoch, 
the principals in which were Dugazon and Deses- 
sarts, had its origin in a practical joke, of which 
the former was the inventor and the latter the 
victim. Desessarts, whose line of characters was 
what is technically called “les financiers,” pos- 
sessed among other excellent qualities one pecu- 
liarly suited to the parts usually played by him; 
he was so prodigiously stout as to be generally. 
known by the name of “the elephant.” As it 
happened, the sole representative of the elephant- 
ine race belonging to the royal menagerie died 
suddenly ; and this having come to the ears of 
Dugazon, he conceived the idea of a mystifica- 
tion, of which his unsuspecting colleague was 
destined to be the dupe. Taking Desessarts 
aside, he told him that he had been invited to 
perform an impromptu piece at one of the min- 
ister’s houses, and asked if he felt disposed to 
accompany him. Desessarts consented, and in- 
quired what kind of dress he ought to wear. 
“‘Deep mourning,” replied Dugazon; “you are 
to play the part of an afflicted heir.” “Very 
good,” said the other, and proceeded to attire 
himself accordingly, displaying a profusion of 
crape and coal-black streamers that would have 
done credit to the most conscientious undertaker, 
When they reached the minister’s reception-room, 
which was full of visitors, Dugazon gravely ad- 
vanced, and pronounced the following harangue : 
“‘Monseigneur, the Comédie Frangaise, desir- 
ous of expressing the regret felt by all its mem- 
bers on the occasion of the demise of the mag- 
nificent elephant so universally admired at the 
royal menagerie, begs at the same time respect- 
fully to solicit that the vacant post may be con- 
ferred on my comrade Desessarts here present.”’ 
Shouts of merriment interrupted the speaker, 
and Desessarts, comprehending after some mo- 
ments of stupor the ridiculous part he had been 
made to play, retired as quickly as decorum per- 
mitted, vowing vengeance against his persecutor, 
and loudly demanding satisfaction for the insult. 
A meeting was arranged for the ensuing morn- 
ing; and both parties, attended by their seconds, 
repaired to a secluded spot in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and prepared for action. Before swords 
were crossed, however, Dugazon, addressing his 
adversary in a studiously polite tone, suggested 
that the latter’s enormous circumference present- 
ing too vast a surface to his weapon; he could ; 
not think of taking advantage of it, ““ wherefore,” / 
he added, producing a piece of chalk from his/ 
pocket, and tracing a circle on the astonished 
Desessarts’s stomach, “I propose that all hits 
outside the circle shall count for nothing!” 
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There was no resisting the humor of this 
sally; principals and seconds burst into a simul- 
taneous roar of laughter, and, after a copious re- 
past ordered beforehand by Dugazon, the two 
belligerents were better friends than ever. 

Another actor, Damoreau, the husband of the 
well-known singer Madame Damoreau-Cinti, 
fought a duel in 1834 with the celebrated orator 
Manuel and narrowly escaped a dangerous wound, 
his opponent’s sword striking against a five-franc 
piece which, fortunately for him, chanced to be 
in his waistcoat-pocket. “Ah,” observed a noto- 
riously impecunious journalist, when the circum- 
stance was related to him, “if I had been in 
Damoreau’s place, it would have been all over 
with me!” 

Sainte-Beuve, the eminent critic, was ‘once 
engaged in an “affair,” the cause of which we 
have forgotten. While the preliminaries were 
_ being arranged, it began to rain slightly, and the 

author of “ Volupté,” who had prudently brought 
his umbrella with him, held it over his head with 
one hand, while he firmly grasped his sword with 
the other. This proceeding being objected to by 
the seconds as irregular, he coolly replied that “ it 
was quite sufficient for him to risk his life, with- 
out running the chance of catching cold into the 
bargain.” He, however, did not lack courage, 
which is more than can be said of one of his 
colleagues, who, finding himself under the neces- 
sity of accepting a challenge, only consented to 
do so on being confidentially informed by his 
second that in the present case the duel was 
merely a matter of form, and that his adversary 
would take care not tohit him. Somewhat com- 
forted by this assurance, he repaired to the scene 
of action, and, the distance—twenty-five paces— 
having been duly measured, boldly faced his op- 
ponent, who, on the signal being given, blazed 
away, and neatly perforated the critic’s hat just 
half an inch above his head. “Confound it!” 
exclaimed the latter to his second, who was con- 
gratulating him on his gallant bearing; “why 
didn’t you tell me that he was going to spoil my 
new hat? I would have put on an old one.” 

Some years ago, one of the drollest of Pa- 
risian actors, at a supper given by the manager 
of the Vaudeville, so far forgot himself as to se- 
lect as the butt of his jokes a captain of cuiras- 
siers who was among the guests, and who at 
length lost his temper and demanded instant sat- 
isfaction. ‘ At your service,” replied the come- 
dian. “No time like the present; but, remem- 
ber, I have the choice of weapons, and I choose 
pistols.” His adversary making no objection, 
two cztadines were called off the stand, one of 
which the captain entered, bidding the coachman 
drive to the Barriére de l’Etoile. The actor im- 
mediately got into the other, and, putting his head 


out of the window, shouted in his turn, ‘ Barriére 
du Tréne,” adding in an irresistibly comic tone, 
“Don’t wait for me, captain, but fire away as 
soon as you like!” i 

They tell a good story at Toulouse of an ad- 
vocate, Cazeneuve by name, who, having had a 
dispute with a landed proprietor residing in the 
neighborhood of that city, a duel between them 
was declared, less by themselves than by their 
friends, to be indispensable. Never having han- 
dled a sword or even a foil in his life, and per- 
suading himself that his opponent must necessa- 
rily be a proficient in the use of such weapons, 
the lawyer resolved to consult the leading fencing- 
master in the town, and, having acknowledged 
his utter inexperience in matters of the kind, 
asked him what he had better do. 

“ Are you tolerably strong in the arm?” in- 
quired the Professor. 

“ Pretty well.” 

“Good! Then all you have to do is to hold 
your sword steadily, the point exactly on a level 
with your adversary’s eye. Remain immovable 
in that position, and take care not to advance a 
step, but wait until he rushes forward and finds 
himself spitted like a woodcock.” 

“You think he will do that ?” 

“Very probably he may. In any case, you 
don’t risk much by keeping him at arm’s length.” 

“But if he comes nearer ?” 

“ Retreat in proportion.” 

“T understand; and if, on the contrary, he 
should retreat ? ” 

“ Remain where you are.” 

Thanking the Professor for his counsel, the 
advocate withdrew in somewhat better spirits, 
but determined, in case of accident, to put 
his affairs in order, and have his will signed 
and sealed. An hour later, his opponent was 
ushered into the presence of the maitre d’armes, 
and, in answer to the latter’s inquiry as to the 
motive of his visit, replied that he was on the 
point of fighting a duel with one of the best 
swordsmen in the département, as he had reason 
to believe—the advocate Cazeneuve—and, having 
no experience in such matters, came to him for 
advice. The mattre d’armes, who could hardly 
refrain from laughing when he heard the name 
of Cazeneuve, seeing the kind of individual he 
had to deal with, gave him precisely the same 
instructions he had previously imparted to his ad- 
versary, and, secretly resolving to be an unob- 
served witness of the combat, dismissed him. 

On the following day both parties, accom- 
panied not only by their seconds, but also by their 
respective surgeons, arrived at the place of ren- 
dezvous, and, obeying to the letter the directions 
they had received, placed themselves at the stip- 
ulated distance from each other, assumed the at- 
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titude agreed upon, and stood perfectly motion- 
less. This state of things lasted for several 
minutes, each supposing that the other would 
advance, and not daring for an instant to change 
his position; while the bystanders looked on in 
mute amazement. At length, the weight of the 
weapons began to tell; the constant tension of 
the arm had become so painful as to be scarcely 
endurable, but they bore it like martyrs, until one 
of the seconds, chafing at the delay, declared that 
if they were not satisfied their honor was, and, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, insisted 
on theirshaking hands. “Ja foz/”’ said Maitre 
Cazeneuve, when this ceremony had been per- 
formed, “I had no idea that a duel was such 
hard work; I would a thousand times rather 
plead for a dozen hours than fight as we have 
been doing for as many minutes.” 

It is a well-known fact that the best marks- 
man’s aim is often unsteady when he has an ani- 
mated target opposite him. One of these “crack”’ 
shots was showing off his skill before a numerous 
company, and the ground was soon strewed with 
the remnants of the plaster figures he had suc- 
cessively brought down. All present were in 
raptures except one spectator, standing apart 
from the rest, who, after each shot, observed in 
a perfectly audible tone, “He would not do as 
much if he had a man facing him.” This re- 
mark, several times repeated, at last so exasper- 
ated the performer that he turned toward the 
speaker, and inquired if he would be the man to 
face him?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply; “and, what is 
more, you may have the first shot.’ 

As every one was curious to witness the re- 
sult of this singular duel, the whole party ad- 
journed to the Bois de Vincennes, and, the word 
having been given, the hero of the shooting-gal- 
lery fired and missed. 

His adversary shrugged his shoulders, and 
fired in the air, 

“What did I tell your” he said, and walked 
away as unconcernedly as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Examples might be multiplied ad zujinztum, 
but we have only space for one more, which is 
too good to be omitted. Any one familiar with 
Parisian society fifty years ago must remember 
Choquart, the most notorious duelist and impe- 
cunious spendthrift of his day. No one knew 
how he contrived to exist, for he never appeared 
to have a sou, and money, if by chance fortune 
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happened to smile on him, melted in his hands 
like snow in June. In 1832, shortly after the ac- 
cession of Louis Philippe, his exchequer being at 
zero, he accepted an invitation to sup with some 
literary friends, among those present being a re- 
tired Auzssczer named Mouton. In the course of 
the evening the conversation turned on politics, 
and M. Mouton, who professed republican opin- 
ions, imprudently alluded to Charles X as an old 
idiot. Hardly had he uttered the words when 
Choquart, who was Legitimist to the backbone, 
started up, and declared the intention of slitting © 
the offender’s ears forthwith. Before, however, 
the guests could interfere, he sat down again, 
exclaiming in a tone of despair: “But, now I 
think of it, I can’t, for I owe Mouton five francs, 
and lre must be paid first. Who will lend me 
five francs, that I may slit Mouton’s ears ?’’ 

In vain he appealed to the company, collec- 
tively and individually; one had no change, an- 
other refused to lend money for such a purpose, 
and Choquart, at his wits’ end, glared savagely 
at the unfortunate Mouton, who was half dead 
with terror. At that moment in came Villemot, 
the witty contributor to “ Figaro.” 

“Villemot,” shouted Choquart, “lend me five 
francs, that I may slit Mouton’s ears !”’ 

“Don’t lend him a sou,” cried the others. 

“They need not have supposed me capable 
of such a thing,” parenthetically remarks Ville- 
mot, who himself tells the story; “at that period 
of my career I had the very best of reasons for 
not lending money.” 

At this juncture one of the party, taking Mou- 
ton aside, recommended him, if he valued his ears, 
to offer Choquart an additional loan of a hundred 
francs, to which proposal the ex-Azzsszer reluc- 
tantly agreed; and, drawing five coins from his 
pocket, placed them on the table, repeating what 
he had been told to say as if it were a lesson. 
Choquart, who had never even dreamed of pos- 
sessing such a sum, after some demur consented 
to a temporary truce. “But remember,” he add- 
ed, in a menacing tone, “the day that I pay you 
the hundred—no, hundred and five francs, your 
ears will be slit.” 

Luckily for the recipient of this threat, that 
day never arrived, for Choquart died before the 
year was out; “and even if he had lived,” sa- 
gaciously remarks the chronicler, “it would in 
all probability have made no great difference to 
Mouton,” 

All the Year Round. 
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A YOUNG’ STUDENT'S [MPRESSTIONS OF “COLONEL 
AARON BURR-* 


N OT many months ago, during the latter half 

of January, 1881, while sojourning in Wash- 
ington and occasionally visiting the Capitol, par- 
ticularly the Senate-chamber, in company with a 
few friends, the historical associations pertaining 
to our surroundings called forth, in the free flow 
of talk, allusions to the early days of the Ameri- 
can Congress—the Presidency of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Vice-Presidency of Colonel Aaron Burr. 
In connection with the mention of the latter 
name several facts were touched upon, quoted 
from Mr. James Parton’s biography of the man, 
illustrating his power of address, the ease with 
which he could put himself in communication 
with people of every class, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the most cultured to the rudest, 
old and young alike, instinctively quick to adjust 
himself, as to thought, tone, and manner, to any 
personal presence whatsoever, confident in his 
ability to win responsive feeling and realize the 
aim or even the whim that may have impelled 
him at the time. 

The conversation having taken this turn, evi- 
dently, as it went on, awakened fresh interest in 
the study of a distinguished character that had 
seemed to some mysterious and almost mythical. 
One lady there present, certainly well read in 
general history, was disposed to criticise the style 
of those statements as exaggerated; quite ready 
to admit the exceptional greatness of the man 
as a born ruler of men, exemplified especially in 
his last address as presiding officer of the Senate, 
whereof there were many witnesses, yet ques- 
tioning the affirmations she had heard as to the 
extent of his regal sway, his capability of uni- 
versal conquest, despite distinctions of age and 
class, wheresoever the way was open for his gen- 
ius to assert itself as “a living presence.” Then 
another added, with an emphasis of expression, 
“ Why, the style of talk about Burr that I have 
heard from some old Southern gentlemen sounds 
like a boy’s romancing, rather than a man’s plain 
story of what he has seen and known in the 
matter-of-fact world we live in.” 

Thus I was led when alone at night, thinking 
of the driftings of that day’s talk, recalling my 
own personal memories of Colonel Burr, to muse 
upon the curious combination or fusion of incon- 
gruous influences that have free scope in “the 
make-up” of every particular individuality of the 

* Read before the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, March 25, 1881. 


human race. One’s own experience may vivify 
this thought to his own consciousness if he 
chance to follow it out in reflective or retrospec- 
tive moods of mind. How few, comparatively, 
have apprehended, much less comprehended, the 
workings of all the conflicting elements in con- 
stant play throughout the changing phases of 
inner life, yet all unified at last under the domi- 
nant sway of one supreme idea or ruling princi- 
ple! Such is the general observation then re- 
corded in my diary, to me very real indeed, as if 
I were writing it in the real presence of two con- 
temporary contrasted characters, called up at my 
mind’s bidding from “the vasty deep,” both at 
once reappearing, not seeing each other, but 
both greeting me, as of old, in contrasted tone 
and manner, with the cheer of friendly recogni- 
tion. 

The intervening half-century is as one day; 
for, as I now look back to the early years of my 
academic life in New York, where I was in the 
way of seeing Colonel Burr, for successive years, 
twice or thrice every week, at the house of an 
aged relative where he occupied the lower front 
room as a law-office, it seems to myself quite 
noteworthy that I, so young, should have been 
so thoroughly captivated as by the spell of his 
genius for winning social sympathy, admiring 
him as the realization of an heroic ideal, and at 
the same time, on the other hand, conscious of 
an attracting force put forth by one of the plain- 
est, most simple-minded, and most honest-heart- 
ed of Christian men, Richard Cunningham, Esq., 
an elder of the Brick Presbyterian Church, under 
the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Spring, while that 
distinguished minister, who kept his place of 
eminence for more than a half-century, was yet 
in his prime. The elder, a good and lovable 
man, could not have endured the companionship 
of Colonel Burr for a single hour without a keen 
sense of nervous uneasiness, so little had they in 
common, particularly after the public feeling had 
turned so mightily against the slayer of General 
Hamilton. At that period my father, who com- 
manded a ship in the India trade, disliked the 
mere presence of Colonel Burr; and it happened 
once that when Mr. Bartow, a relative of my 
mother and also of the Colonel, called in com- 
pany with him at our house, my father, as soon 
as the name was announced, managed to take 
himself out of the way, and thus refused to see 
the late Vice-President of the United States, 
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freely speaking of him as an enemy of his coun- 
try and a social demoralizer whom good society 
should disown. And yet, even at that time, en- 
joying week by week the freedom of opportunity 
for observation allowed to a schoolboy in a rec- 
ognized family relationship, the charm of Burr’s 
manner and conversation, incidentally in the law- 
office or in the parlor, was felt intensely as a 
power of extraordinary attraction. 

Now, I may safely say that if Richard Cun- 
ningham, Esq., whose wife and my mother had 
grown up at Pelham as neighbors in a relation 
like that of sisterhood, at whose city home, there- 
fore, I was a frequent visitor, had been aware of 
the fact that I have here recorded, and had in- 
quired of me what I had found that was so in- 
teresting in the presence of the ex-Vice-President 
who had “lost caste,” as Dr. Spring expressed it, 
I could not have explained the matter so that 
either he or his minister could have understood 
it at all. Nevertheless, viewing it retrospectively, 
it is easy enough here to set it forth so that any 
one may discern the secret of personal power, or, 
as some have called it, “magnetism,” and see 
the Colonel from a young student’s point of ob- 
servation. 

To this end let the reader picture to his 
thought old New York, as it was more than a 
half-century ago, and imagine that about six 


o'clock P. M., of a November day, about 1821,’ 


being a schoolboy of thirteen, having delivered 
my mother’s message to her aunt, Mrs. Bartow, 
an aged lady of seventy-five (a relative by mar- 
riage to Colonel Burr’s first wife, #ée Theodosia 
Bartow), I was protracting my stay in the parlor 
of her dwelling in Vesey Street, with the expecta- 
tion that the Colonel would come in very soon, as 
was his wont, to take his tea, in company with 
Mr. Bernabue Bartow, and his excellent mother 
(zée Ann Pell), whom Colonel Burr could not 
but venerate, and upon whose sympathetic kind- 
ness he recognized a degree of dependence. 
Imagine him entering the parlor, as I recall him, 
at a moment when it happened that I was lin- 
gering there alone. His physzque, air, style of 
movement, realize a boy’s highest ideal of the 
soldier and the gentleman, while his keen glance 
and sunny smile, expressive of a personal inter- 
est as real as if I had been a senator, awaken a 
feeling quickly responsive to the tone of cheer in 
his greeting: “ Well, Will, I’m glad to see you. 
Have they left you alone here?” 

“Hardly, Colonel. Aunt and Cousin Bernie 
were called out just now; they will be in soon.” 

Approaching the sofa where I had been re- 
clining, and taking up a school-book that lay 
there, he notices the title-page and the edition, 
asking, “Is it your way to be carrying Cesar’s 
‘Commentaries’ about with you?” 
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“No, sir, but I have evening lessons; and, 
as I have not been home since school, I have 
kept Ceesar with me.” 

“ How far have you read ?”’ 

“Up to the Bridge.” 

From this incident, as a starting-point, the 
reader may trace in thought, as far as fancy can 
serve him, a lively talk about Julius Cesar; 
stories of his youth, his personal appearance, his 
manner and habits of life, his characteristics as 
a Roman citizen, a soldier, a writer, etc., all of 
which the Colonel could render as interesting to. 
a boy as Sir Walter Scott’s word-pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth or of the Duke of Buckingham 
in “ Kenilworth ’—a book that occurs to memory 
in this connection, because it happened to be the 
freshest of the Waverleys, that everybody was 
reading or talking about just then. 

Here, in reminiscences pertaining to school- 
days (taking within their scope two men notably 
contrasted, constantly within view, and present 
to my thought, often meeting in old New York, 
but never interchanging a word or look of recog- 
nition), I trace in personal experience two cur- 
rents of educational influence incessantly active, 
distinct, and different, yet coalescing like the two 
contrasted streams of Hebrew and Greek thought 
in the education of youth throughout England 
and America. A similar fusion of influences in 
the early domestic and academic life of the only 
son of the second President of Princeton College, 
and grandson of the third President, Jonathan 
Edwards, may be traced in the life-course of 
Aaron Burr, who, when Vice-President of the 
United States, could so readily carry with him 
the sympathies of the national Senate by the 
power of eloquent address, and could ever move 
with equal ease and gracefulness of bearing, in 
the social circle, in the festive hall, in the re- 
unions of scholars, writers, and scientists, in 
courts of law, upon the arena of political con- 
flict, upon the chosen ground of the duelist, in 
the camp, or upon the battle-field. In the interior 
life of Colonel Burr, the Greek or “ Gentile” ele- 
ment dominated, ultimately shaped his concep- 
tions and ideals; so much so that, even in those 
early academic days to which memory now re- 
verts, while reading parts of Rollin’s “ History,” 
the thought would suggest itself that we saw in 
him actually the ancient Stoic and the primitive 
Epicurean fused into a live unity. Never could 
I conceive of an ancient Stoic, in the palmiest 
days of that philosophy, more fully “ possessing 
himself,” and persistently imperturbable, than 
was Aaron Burr. He surpassed Zeno himself. 
His perfect poise, his equanimity, his power of 
endurance, his apparent superiority to all changes 
of condition, even from affluence to a poverty 
that he could dignify like Diogenes, who. stood 
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up in the sunshine so royally as the peer of 
Alexander, were exceptionally wonderful, seem- 
ing almost superhuman; and now, while the 
memory of those fine qualities revives the sym- 
pathetic admiration ever called forth by his per- 
sonal presence, we can not resist the saddening 
thought that, if they had but been subordinated 
to a worthy life-aim of sufficient “pith and mo- 
ment” to enkindle the enthusiasm of which his 
gifted nature was capable, the world would have 
recognized a style of heroism that it would grate- 
fully commemorate, and would have assigned to 
him a place in history upon the highest plane of 
“‘representative men.” 

This remarkable power of self-possession, an 
endowment of nature—improved, even in his 
college-days, by a regulated self-discipline—was 
incidentally, now and then, a topic of home-talk ; 
and in this connection it was a familiar observa- 
tion that Colonel Burr was never, throughout all 
his life, in the least disconcerted, ‘except once.” 
Well do I remember the day when I asked of 
my mother an explanation of this saying. “It 
was during his sojourn in Paris,” she answered, 
“where, for a time, he felt himself liable to arrest. 
There, while walking alone, quite willing to re- 
main unnoticed, he was surprised by the quick, 
sharp exclamation of a stranger, ‘That’s the 
man!’” The Colonel told the story himself, 
frankly confessing his exceptional experience of 
a nerve-tremor and a heart-beat. It turned out 
that the stranger had seen the portrait of Colonel 
Burr, drawn by his celebrated proté¢é, Vander- 
lyn; and his quick recognition of the likeness 
startled him into a mood of admiration that 
could not but express itself aloud to the honor 
of the artist. 

. At the time here noted, Colonel Burr, so- 
journing as an exile in the French capital, to 
which his party in Congress had once unani- 
mously agreed that he should be sent to reside 
as United States Minister, must have felt him- 
self keenly alive to the falseness of his posi- 
tion, out of all normal relations to society; and 
any European who might have made his ac- 
quaintance just then would have seen him not 
“at his best,” but his worst, thus failing to get 
a just impression of that combination of quali- 
ties that had for years called forth from all orders 
of people the most curious questionings as to the 
possibilities of his career. Nevertheless, every 
feature of his AAys¢gue and manner indicated the 
complete self-control which is always sure to 
win the mastery of others. Thus it had been 
from first to last. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War, nearly a year before the Declaration 
of Independence, at the age of nineteen, enlisted 
as a volunteer under General Arnold, in the 
campaign against Quebec, he had won the mili- 
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tary prestige that a veteran might have envied ; 
then, after the war, while we behold him a self- 
trained student and practitioner, acquiring pre- 
eminence at the bar, and, yet in early manhood, 
called forth and idolized as a political leader by 
the best young men of the nation, we feel 
assured that we have before us, as a study, not 
merely a personality richly gifted by nature, but 
severely self-disciplined for the realization of a 
well-defined ideal, ever present to his thought as 
an impelling and uplifting power. His concep- 
tion of the type and style of character to be re- 
lized seems not to have been given by “ heredi- 
ty,” but formed by the agency of moral causes, 
a strong will putting forth choices of its own, as 
if consciously a creative genius, with faith in the 
maxim that ‘a man makes for himself the world 
that he livesin.” In rendering his conception of 
manhood actual, he was as minutely particular 
as Lord Chesterfield (in his view a typal charac- 
ter), in laying down rules of gentlemanly living, 
not disdaining in his intercourse with law-students 
to emphasize the smallest things pertaining to 
conduct, as for instance by the reminder, “ Re- 
member, sir, no gentleman will be seen smoking 
in the streets.” 

That reminder, which in those days was oc- 
casionally quoted in my hearing, is associated 
with memories of the whole aggregate of im- 
‘pressions made upon my mind during the period 
of my school-life in New York, by Colonel Burr, 
“as a living presence,” realizing to my youthful 
conception the highest type of cultured man- 
hood, awakening an intense desire to appropriate 
and assimilate the elements of manly power of 
which he was ever before me as the most com- 
plete exponent. The possibility of my exempli- 
fying the qualities that I so keenly appreciated 
was often a matter of serious questioning. Un- 
der his care at that time was a Spanish lad, 
Columbus, occupied as an office-boy, whom I 
was always glad to meet. One day, while talk- 
ing with him in front of the house in Vesey 
Street, the Colonel stepped out to the hall door- 
way, in order to give the boy an errand, and 
some particular directions as to the manner of 
doing it. Assoon as he had left us and closed 
the office-door, I was impelled to exclaim: “O 
Columb, isn’t he great? A perfect gentleman! 
You could tell he was a. born soldier if you had 
never seen him before—couldn’t you?” To this 
Columb assented. 

The incident is here recalled as illustrating 
the impression of the moment. That and like 
impressions were enduring. I can truly affirm 
that, as a matter of personal experience, through- 
out the half-century that followed, seldom, if 
ever, have I found myself tempted to give way 
to impatience, to anger, to peevishness, to the 
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abandonment of self-control, but that the image 
of Colonel Burr has risen before me as a men- 
tor, rebuking the weakness and quickening manly 
resolution. Even now, in similar circumstances, 
under the spell of such a temptation that early 
experience would be renewed, and the soliloquiz- 
ing question put: “ Shall I, with all the added aid 
of a Christian’s faith, fall below the standard of 
self-mastery attained by one whose only recog- 
nized sense of inspiration was a ‘common-sense 
philosophy ’—the strength of a gifted and cul- 
tivated nature? What a miserable and pitiabl 
failure that would be!” ? 
In connection, however, with this grateful ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness to Colonel Burr 
for influences so helpful and uplifting, there 
comes the unwelcome reflection that his life, re- 
garded as a whole, even in relation to his own 
cherished ideal, was a disastrous failure. His 
philosophy proved utterly inadequate to meet his 
need of self-regulating power at the culminating 
point of his brilliant career. At the opening of 
this century, in his manly prime, he had capti- 
vated the nation. He had won its heart; thrilled 
it with the delight of a hero-worship that seemed 
but a generous enthusiasm. Then came to him 
what comes to all in a degree, the crucial trial of 
the grounds of character, the one great tempta- 
tion that becomes a turning-point of history. He 
seems like a man standing upon a pinnacle, 
“observed of all observers,” beyond the reach 
of harm from any one except himself; listening 
to the subtle tempter whispering, “ Cast thyself 
down,” and whispering, too, the false promise of 
power to lift himself up in bedazzling triumph 
over his enemies, above all law, human or di- 
vine. Instead of bidding away the angel-like 
fiend that assumed to speak as the champion of 


Honor, he yielded to the sway of “the hour. 


and power of darkness.” In his latest retro- 
spect of life he must have caught a glimpse of 
“the situation” as we see it now, when, having 
been sympathetically moved one afternoon, by 
hearing readings from Sterne, among them the 
story of “ Uncle Toby and the Fly,” he was 
heard to say pathetically, “ Had I read Voltaire 
less and Sterne more, I might have thought the 
world wide enough for Hamilton and me!” 
How suggestive was that expression of a sad 
heart-story, never fully told, but just hinted! 
While we all regret his great mistake, we may 
trace it back to its source, chronologically beyond 
the period when Voltaire overshadowed Sterne, 
to the day of his student-life at Princeton, when 
he sought an interview with the fourth president 
of the college, Dr. Witherspoon, in order to so- 
licit his opinion as to the proper manner of treat- 
ing the extraordinary religious interest in progress 
just then among all classes of the undergradu- 
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ates. To the good Doctor, thoroughly familiar 
with the set habitudes of a Scotch university, 
molded by the traditional forms of the state 
Church, this spontaneous movement, on the part 
of the young men, of an earnest spirit of inquiry 
not comprised within the prescribed educational 
curriculum, was of a sort somewhat new and 
strange. He spoke of it disparagingly; treated 
it as an outbreak of fanaticism. The young 
inquirer acknowledged his sense of relief from 
anxiety, and resolved to ignore the movement or 
resist its appeals. This hostile attitude was un- 
healthful; issued in a set antipathy that modified 
his tastes, his choice of books, or favorite read- 
ings, his associations, his decisions, and the 
trend of his life-course. If the fourth President 
of Princeton had been as well qualified to “un- 
derstand his times” as have been his successors, 
especially the eminent Christian philosopher of 
our own time, who also crossed the Atlantic to 
take the same presidential chair, he would surely 
have emphasized, in some way, the sentiment 
sounded forth by Thomas Carlyle in interpreting 
the story of young Oliver Cromwell at the like 
crisis of his inner life, heart-trouble, and deliver- 
ance, thus: “ Certainly a grand epoch for a man 
—properly the one epoch, the turning-point which 
guides upward or guides downward him and his 
activity for evermore. Wilt thou join the drag- 
ons? Wilt thou join the gods? Of thee, too, 
the question is asked, whether by a man in Ge- 
nevan gown, by a man of four surplices at All- 
Hallowtide, with words very imperfect, or by no 
man, and no words, but only by the silences, by 
the eternities, by the life everlasting, the death 
everlasting.” Would that some such Carlylean 
oracle had been whispered in the ear of the Presi- 
dent of Princeton in time for the critical hour of 
his pupil’s exigency, and imparted the fitting tone 
of response to the call of an inquiring spirit ! 
After the summer of 1824, absence from the 
city of New York during the period of collegi- 
ate and professional studies, and then the estab- 
lishment of my home in Boston, allowed me but 
few opportunities of personal interviews with 
Colonel Burr—hearing from him occasionally, 
however, through mutual relatives and friends. 
Throughout the years of his residence in Vesey 
Street, which Mr. Parton has not particularized, 
he enjoyed, to a degree, the sympathies and com- 
forts of family-life; and afterward, death having 
invaded that home-circle, his office was removed, 
and he lived, for the most part, alone within it. 
His physical energy was wonderfully sustained 
until the year 1830, when he was suddenly smit- 
ten by paralysis of the right side. As soon as 
the intelligence reached his cousin, Mrs. Hawes 
(xée Catharine Bartow), she hastened from her 
residence in Brooklyn to visit him in his office, 
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then on the corner of Gold and Fulton Streets. 
His physician and several friends were there, and 
the experiment of electrical application was going 
on. He expressed his wish to Mrs. Hawes that 
he might be removed to her home and be under 
her care. Mr. Edwards, one of the company, 
immediately took an opportunity to say to Mrs. 
Hawes, with a look of anxiety: “He is not ina 
fit condition to be removed, and it will excite 
him too much just now to talk about it. As 
there is a coach at the door, perhaps you had 
better avail yourself of it and take leave of him 
for the present.” Mrs. Hawes returned to Brook- 
lyn. But the strong-willed man had his way ere 
long. On the day following, a coach containing 
the Colonel and two strong men as attendants, 
who had arranged a mattress and pillows for his 
support, arrived at the dwelling of Mrs. Hawes, 
who, hastening in her surprise to greet him, was 
hailed by his salutation in an exultant, joyous 
tone, “Cousin Katie, I told you that you must 
take care of me now.” It was so. He was cor- 
dially welcomed. The sickness did not prove to 
be, as had been expected, his last. A few weeks 
assiduous care on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, 
encouraging him with their help to rise and, by 
gentle exercise in the parlor, to learn to walk 
again, repeating the process at a set hour daily 
for a month, restored the old warrior, so that he 
resumed his office business with as keen a zest 
as ever. Although he had passed “ the border- 
line of threescore and ten,” his interest in the 
details of professional work had not flagged, the 
changes wrought by time had not touched his 
brain, and the tone of his mind, thus marvelous- 
ly kept up, rendered his work a kind of rejuve- 
nation. At the same time, despite all faults, 
sorrows, “loss of caste,’ abandonment by so- 
ciety, he never lost faith in the genuineness of 
unselfish friendship, or his power to win and 
keep it; and never, we may safely say, has his- 
tory shown us the example of a man whose ex- 
periences of adversity more fully proved that the 
love-power is a reality, and that real love is a 
deathless principle. 

Among the reflections suggested by the re- 
view of a life-course so marked by contrasted 
changes and interesting episodes, there comes to 
us one that is somewhat startling; namely, this: 
the ethical and esthetic lessons inculcated by 
moralists in their analyses, summings up, and 
final judgments of his career had been antici- 
pated by Aaron Burr himself in the papers that 
he had written and read/is “ compositions ” in 
the years of his college-life at Princeton. There- 
in he has set forth a high ideal of character and 
purpose. That fine ideal was, in the main, ac- 
tually realized in his own family-life as husband, 
father, educator, and companion. From the day 
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of his marriage to Mrs. Theodosia Prevost (ae 
Bartow) to the day of her departure from earth, 
no household of any public man in America that 
we have any account of, as to its interior relations, 
could show a more beautiful exemplification of a 
pure and happy home. To her, though older 
than himself, he had been attracted by qualities 
of mind and heart that not only won his love but 
commanded his admiration. Their correspond- 
ence betrays a profound congeniality of senti- 
ment and intellectual kinship of the highest or- 
der; so that in her he recognized a woman to 
whom he could look up as a superior representa- 
tive of her sex, realizing his own cherished ideal 
of true womanhood. ‘Trust is the basis of love, 
and his trust in her was all but boundless. He 
honored her judgment when it differed from his 
own, appreciating its frank expression. Writing 
of her before the time of their marriage, he said 
she could talk of books, of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Chesterfield, “could appreciate those authors 
without becoming their disciple.” In accordance 
with this statement we notice that in one of her 
letters to him, in 1781, referring to Lord Chester- 
field, she says, “‘ The indulgence you applaud in 
that author is the only part of his writings that I 
think reprehensible.” At the same time, refer- 
ring to the subject of religion in its personal re- 
lations, she declared that worlds should not 
purchase the little she possessed. In all their 
communications we trace a sense of mutual in- 
debtedness. She admired his type and style of 
manliness. In 1781 we observe his saying to 
her in familiar pen-talk, “That mind is truly 
great which can bear with equanimity the trifling 
and unavoidable vexations of life and be affected 
only by those events which determine our sub- 
stantial bliss.” They were mutual helpers in 
their life-battle. Years after her death, while we 
hear him saying, as was his wont, ‘‘ The mother 
of my Theodosia was the best woman and the 
finest lady I have ever known,” we feel assured 
that her loss could not be supplied by any human 
substitution. He needed not only her compan- 
ionship, but a kindred religious principle as a reg- 
ulating force. Had that distinguished woman 
lived in full possession of her queenly powers 
a few years longer, and been with him as his 
“ suardian angel” at the critical point of his life- 
trial, he might have come forth from it wear- 
ing the laurel of moral conquest, and exemplified 
the ancient saying, “ He that is slow to anger 
is greater than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

The biography of Colonel Burr, by James 
Parton, has been widely welcomed as a contri- 
bution of permanent value, not only to American 
literature, but to world-history. Its achievement 
was an important part of his “ mission”’; had he 
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passed away without undertaking it, the lack 
could never have been supplied. Although his 
readers may differ from him occasionally, as to 
sentiments incidentally expressed, we recognize 
throughout the skill of the artist and the fidelity 
of the conscientious historian. During the clos- 
ing years of Colonel Burr, to the last day of his 
life, September 14, 1836, the heroic elements per- 
taining to his gifted nature were still in lively 
play, and Mr. Parton’s word-pictures are so clear 
and truthful that the reader who still remembers 
the subject of the narrative as a living personal- 
ity is impelled by agreeable surprises to solilo- 
quize aloud like the stranger who had beheld the 
portrait by Vanderlyn, “ That’s the man!” 
From different quarters objections have been 
urged against Mr. Parton’s treatment of his sub- 
ject as a fanciful style of portraiture, investing 
an essentially defective character with a halo 
that renders it attractive and even fascinating to 
youthful minds when it should have been his 
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aim, rather, to dispel its charm and render it re- 
pulsive. Such criticisms are quite superficial. A 
biography is not a novel; in a work of fiction a 
writer may create his characters, but a writer of 
history deals with facts. If the biographer had 
represented Colonel Burr in any other light than 
as a mightily attractive personality, his book 
would have been untruthful and morally value- 
less. A volume was not needed to warn any one 
against the fatal issues of a life utterly destitute 
of any element of excellence to love, honor, or 
admire. But to demonstrate by a great example 
that a character may be eminent for virtues that 
command the homage of a nation and yet fail as 
to the realization of the chief end of life for lack 
of a supreme moral principle ruling within, at 
the very center of one’s being, is to set forth the 
one primary lesson that our times call for, and 
worthy of being issued in new and improved 
editions for the sake of “the generations to 
come.” 
WILLIAM HAGUE, 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE ISLAND OF I=CHIA. 


F from La Piccola Sentinella, the best-known 
house of entertainment in Ischia, one saun- 
ters through the valley down to the friendly little 
town of Casamicciola, the way leads under shady 
palm-trees and fragrant acacias, past several 
great ravines, crevices, as it were, sprung in the 
mighty mountain-wall which bounds the valley 
on the right. In the mouths of these ravines, 
which are, perhaps, most correctly to be regarded 
as fissures in the earth, produced thousands of 
years ago by the violent outbreaks of Epomeo, 
lie the warm baths which have made the town 
so famous, and to which even at this day thou- 
sands make pilgrimages. From this point the 
way meanders, in picturesque windings, past the 
great hospital, Monte della Misericordia, and 
then sinks for a while down to the blue, blinking 
sea, which, next to the sky and the mountains, 
makes the principal charm in the beauty of 
Ischia. This main road leads on along the 
coast, passes over an old lava-stream, and ends 
in the town of Ischia; but just beside an old 
ruin, which, with its Moorish round arches, its 
leafy veranda, and predescending stone steps, 
presents a figure attractive to a painter, a little 
side-path turns off to the right. It is well known 
to all who have visited the island, for it is that 
which leads over Monte Notaro to the imposing 
Epomeo. Less known, on the other hand, is the 


little dome-shaped hill, which lies out yonder 
almost in the sea itself, forms the last feeble off- 
shoot of the Epomeo chain, and bears the singu- 
lar name of Monte Tabor. Many an evening, 
and in many an early morning hour, had I from 
my balcony looked over to its softly rounded 
dome, which lifts itself so clearly against the 
horizon, and which, by the very delicacy of its 
curving lines, stands in so sharp a contrast to 
the jagged and torn peaks which crown the 
other heights of the island. In many a bright 
moonlit night, too, had I noticed that delicate, 
bright cloud-forms hovered upward from Monte 
Tabor, like other nocturnal apparitions, only to 
vanish before the beams of the rising sun, which 
then again lighted up a gigantic mass of rock, 
flung upon the eastern slope of the mountain, 
and seeming to resemble a roughly chiseled hu- 
man form, raising its arms toward heaven. Often 
had I puzzled myself over the Oriental name of 
the mountain, and over the cause of the chang- 
ing shapes that nightly hovered about its sum- 
mit; but, if I proposed to the guides an excursion 
thither, they made all kinds of excuses, and so it 
had come about that I had put off the visit to 
Monte Tabor from day to day, and at last had 
only an afternoon left if I wished to ascend it. 
There are certain points in Ischia, and those 
just the most worth seeing, which the donkey- 
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drivers visit very unwillingly, and only after great 
opposition. When I proposed to my trusty 
guide, Francesco, to ride to Monte Tabor, he 
made, indeed, no excuses, like the others, but he 
drew a long face, as if to say, “I will do it for 
you, Eccellenza, but for no one else in ‘the 
world.” 

The way was more than usually picturesque: 
first, Casamicciola’s hospitable town, with its 
snow-white houses in their now dark, now light- 
green setting of oranges and vines; next, fresh- 
leaved chestnut-woods, where the light was soft 
and subdued, as in our beech-woods at spring- 
time; then a rise along the mountain, where the 
way wound in zigzags between dark lava-walls, 
that gave shelter to the ivy, the bramble, to ferns 
and wild-roses; then vineyards, orchards, corn- 
fields, with broad-topped walnut-trees ; and then, 
suddenly, as if separated by a sharply drawn line, 
barren desolation, a scorched and weather-beaten 
soil, and black, glistening slag that sparkled in 
the sun. 

“ Yonder goes the way to Monte Tabor,” said 
Francesco, in a light and careless tone, while.at 
the same time he allowed the ass to trot on upon 
the hill-path toward Monte Notaro. 

“Then let us ride that way,’ I cried, im- 
patiently, and turned the ass in the indicated 
direction. 

“ There’s nothing at all there to see,” mut- 
tered Francesco; “travelers, too, never go there ; 
but since Eccellenza wishes, once for all, to see 
just what every one else goes out of the way of, 
why, let us go down there.” 

With these words he gave the ass a blow, 
seized its tail, in order not to slip on the round 
pebbles of pumice, with which the road was, as 
it were, sown broadcast, and therewith we began 
our descent into the hollow which separated us 
from the mountain. The method was peculiar 
enough. It consisted in the ass’s spreading all 
four feet stiffly abroad, and Francesco steering 
him from behind by turning the tail like a rud- 
der, now to right, now to left. For me remained 
only the simple duty of clinging fast to my beast, 
in order not to shoot headlong over him, and the 
journey, meanwhile, accomplished itself ; for after 
the lapse of a minute the whole bed of pumice, 
on which we had our footing, took on a rolling 
motion, so that, like a very fair little landslide, 
we came down into the valley with a rush, 

Here, however, all was changed. Golden- 
yellow, fragrant species of broom, broad-leaved 
myrtles, and several shrubs with leaves that 
shone like metal, formed an almost impenetrable 
thicket, and where this, on less thickly-grown 
spots, admitted light, the soil was covered with a 
most wonderful carpet of bright-colored orchids, 
sweet-smelling lilies, and a multitude of plants 
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with cleft and lip-shaped flowers, whose aroma 
filled the air, in which gay butterflies and steel- 
blue beetles fluttered and whirred about. The 
whole vegetation had about it something so 
varied, so wantonly luxuriant, and almost tropi- 
cal in its character, and was at the same time so 
totally different from that which I had elsewhere 


‘seen when on the island, that I let fall a remark 


upon it to Francesco, who answered: “I have 
only been here once before, with a Frenchman, 
who was very learned, so learned that all he cared 
for was to get together all the different kinds of 
lava that we have here on the island. He said 
it looked here as it did in Africa. Do you know 
this ?” 

With these words Francesco pulled a tall, 
yellowish-green plant out of the earth, and showed 
it to me. It was a kind of spurge, but of alto- 
gether extraordinary size, and made especially 
peculiar by the circumstance that on every leaf 
there was a brownish spot, which bore the closest 
resemblance to a freckle. 

“T have seen it in Sicily,” said I; “but I did 
not know that it grew here.” 

“We shall find plenty of the stuff when we 
get up higher,” replied Francesco, and tied the 
ass toa tree. ‘Now we must go the rest of the 
way on foot; when we are at the top, I will show 
you the Moor-king’s Chimney.” 

I wished to ask what he meant by that, but 
the difficulties of the way gave me no opportunity. 
The little path, which was hewed through the 
thicket, had a considerable ascent, and was cov- 
ered with round pumice-stones, which slipped 
under our feet, and more than once brought me 
to the ground. In place of the myrtles and the 
broom came thistles as tall as a man, with bright 
yellow flowers, and party-colored leaves, and 
between these rose, in ever greater masses, the 
stiff, yellowish-green spurge with its great um- 
bels and spreading branches. At last we reached 
the summit. Here the round dome sank away, 
funnel-like, and at the bottom of the basin I saw 
a cleft, out of which white vapors rose. Now 
I understood it all. Monte Tabor was one of 
the old, long-extinct craters on the island, and 
the white cloud-shapes which I had seen in 
the moonlight were subterranean vapors, which 
showed themselves most plainly in the cool night 
air. 

‘“No, that is not so at all,” said Francesco, 
when I had imparted my discovery to him. 
“ Here was never a crater. Those only begin 
away over yonder on the other side of Monte 
Montagnone, and are now stopped up with sand 
or filled with water; whereas this smokes con- 
tinually, especially in winter, when the Moors in- 
side the hill there are cold. Then they heat up 
well in their fireplace, and one can see the smoke 
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of their chimney even from as far away as Pro- 
cida. In the summer, on the contrary, they only 
heat a little water for the morning drink, and the 
chimney smokes most, therefore, about five 
o'clock in the morning; that we guides know 
well enough.” 

I knew by experience how little credit Fran- 
cesco would vouchsafe to my scientific explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and, as, at the same 
time, I suspected that one or another legend of 
the past was connected with the chimney of the 
Moor-king, I made no further suggestions, but 
simply asked, “So the Moors were here, too, on 
the island, were they ?” 

“T should think so!” said Francesco, with the 
tone of a settled belief; “any child can tell you 
that. Only look at our churches, with their round 
domes and slender towers! Those, also, the 
Frenchman had seen over in Africa. He said, 
too, that we built our verandas just like the 
Moors, and that our women wore their bright- 
colored handkerchiefs about their heads like tur- 
bans. Besides, I have heard a great deal about 
it from the holy father Giuseppe, who used to 
give us reading-lessons in the school. He 
often told us how the Moors, in the old time, 
ruled over the whole island, and what frightful 
mischiefs they did. Where they lived and ruled 
long it isn’t good to stay, especially in the night- 
time ; therefore we guides like best to give Monte 
Tabor a wide berth. I bring no strangers there, 
for everything still breathes poison and desola- 
tion where the unbelieving heathen houséd.” 

I smiled, but Francesco went eagerly on: 
“ You are not disposed to believe me, Eccellenza ? 
Well, look around you! Do you see how deso- 
late, barren, and blasted everything is where once 
they had their proud palaces and fragrant gar- 
dens? Go down into this basin, and you will 
stifle before you can turn back; sleep here for a 
night, and you will wake with a deadly fever. 
Take this plant splashed with brown and throw 
it into the sea down by the shore, and the fishes 
about the spot will come to the surface dead. 
Spurt a little of its juice into the eyes of a dog, 
and he will be blind before the sun goes down. 
Death and destruction rule here where they 
lived.” 

“What has this plant to do with the Moors?” 
I asked. 

“Come!” said Francesco, and stretched out 
his hand to aid me in the descent ; “it isn’t well 
to stay here, and we’ve now seen the chimney of 
the Moor-king. Over there, on the other side of 
the valley, is an oak-grove, where we shall find 
cool shade and Christian ground without be- 
witched flowers and shrubs. Let us ride thither, 
and then I will tell you all I know of the flower 
and the spotted leaves.” 


I did as he suggested, and the more readily 
that the sun was pouring down his burning rays 
on a spot which was wholly without shade, and 
the heat of the earth beneath out feet was almost 
greater than than which came from above. We 
soon reached a narrow dell with oak-trees whose 
freshness and cool shade were made still more 
delightful by a babbling mountain-stream, which 
flowed down beside our resting-place, and, when 
we had here enjoyed the meal which the ass 
had brought along in the saddle-bags, Francesco 
went on as follows : 

‘““Monte Tabor, which is now so bare and 
unfruitful that it looks as if flames of fire had 
scorched its summit, was in old days, with the 
country around it, one of the most fertile and 
richly-cultivated regions in Ischia— when the 
Moors overran the island, which must have hap- 
pened a long time ago, before the holy Restituta 
was born, or she would not have allowed the 
bloodthirsty barbarians to maltreat her children. 
They show the region around Casamicciola for 
the chief scene of their activity, and therefore 
one sees there to this day not only churches but 
dwellings built after the Moorish fashion. On the 
mountain which we have just left, the Moorish 
king laid out the most magnificent gardens and 
the costliest baths, just as above on the summit 
he built a splendid castle, the like of which was 
not to be found on the whole island—no, not 
even in Naples. This king was called Ebin ben 
Tabor, and from him the hill has retained the 
name even to this day. But, what was much 
more beautiful than the castle and the gardens 
with the flashing fountains, was the daughter of 
the Moor-king, who was called Maila, like the 
green plant which I hold here in my hand. Al- 
though born of a Saracen mother, and brought 
up under our sun, yet she had hair as soft and 
golden blonde as that of the holy Madonna, and 
a skin so delicate and fair, of so pure a red and 
white, that no Englishwoman’s could be fairer. 
Of this she was very proud, and the poets who 
sang of her beauty were rewarded with princely 
gifts, as she also took care to have in her train 
only women whose skins were browner than cin- 
namon bark. 

“But, one morning when the sun was burn- 
ing hot, it happened that she was hunting with 
her falcon, and that, while she was pursuing a 
flight of herons, the wind blew away her golden 
veil. So great, however, was the eagerness of 
the princess in her sport that she would not heed 
the advice of her attendants, and, although it 
was against the custom of her country to show 
herself without a veil, she continued the chase 
till at Foria the sun went down in the sea. 
When, however, the next morning her maids 
were about to braid her hair, they discovered 
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that she had three freckles, and so great was 
their terror that none of them ventured to bring 
her the silver-framed mirror of steel, much less 
to speak of her misfortune. Only at the mid-day 
meal her father told her, and then she was so 
furious that she gave orders that her maids 
should be beheaded. 

“ All the wise men in the kingdom were now 
called together to remove the freckles. But, 
however they cudgeled their brains and brewed 
and distilled the rarest and most potent of herbs, 
not one of them was able to restore to her her 
former beauty, and through rage and vexation 
the princess fell into a serious illness, so that her 
life was in danger. 

“Then one of the wise men gave the king a 
piece of advice, and the next morning armed 
men were sent out into all parts of the island. 
Wherever they found a maiden who was under 
thirty, and had a fair and clear skin, they seized 
her, and sprinkled her face with a corrosive juice, 
which the wise man had given them, so that she 
became far worse freckled than the daughter of 
the king. When at last there was no longer a 
single one on the island who could have at all 
the advantage of the princess, the king went to 
her and told her that the sun by some myste- 
rious power had made all the women in the world 
turn freckled, but that she had been more spared 
than any, and out of joy the princess regained her 
health and became vainer than ever of her beauty. 

“ But all around on the island the young men 
came together and took counsel with each other. 
Every one of them had a young maiden whom 
he loved, and all were enraged that their darlings 
had been thus injured. All their fury and hate 
was directed against the daughter of the king, 
and on a dark night they stormed Ebin ben Ta- 
bor’s castle, and dragged the princess down into 
the castle-yard, where they struck off her head 
on the very spot where she had had her maidens 
beheaded. 

“Just where her blood had flowed, however, 
grew up a singular plant. On its stiff, proud 
stalk, that rose erect as a princess, it bore a clus- 
ter of green leaves, united as it were in a head, 
and having to this day in the center of each of 
‘its flowers three freckles. Later it spread over 
other regions of the island also, and was called 
Maila, after the princess. 

“The reason, however, why people propagated 
it was that it contains a white juice, which flows 
from it like blood when it is injured, and, with 
this juice to this day the women of Ischia remove 
their freckles. 

“So, according to the will of a just God, the 
proud Moorish princess, who disfigured the maid- 
ens of Ischia, was obliged, even after her death, 
to give back to them their former beauty.” 
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With this concluding moral reflection, Fran- 
cesco flung the blossom into the stream, which 
bore it rapidly away. But I asked: 

“How comes it that of the palace of the 
Moorish king not a trace has remained—so that 
on Monte Tabor not even a fragment of wall is 
to be seen that might indicate the spot where it 
stood ?” 

“That I forgot to tell,” said Francesco. “ Ebin 
ben Tabor had at his court a great and power- 
ful magician, one of the wisest men whom the 
East has ever produced. He was in possession 
of thousands of secret arts, which in part have 
been wholly lost, in part have been handed down 
in very much corrupted form to certain people on 
the island here, who are descended from the 
Moors, and who, even in our days, have power 
to work much mischief with them. When the 
people took the castle by storm, and almost all 
Ebin ben Tabor’s warriors had fallen, the king 
and the wise magician retreated higher and high- 
er before the avenging flames which had been 
kindled. When the blaze had enveloped the 
whole castle, so that it shone far and wide over 
the island and over the sea, the king and his 
magician, enveloped in smoke and flames, took 
refuge on the roof of the castle. All thought that 
they would throw themselves down or perish in 
the flames ; but now the magician brandished and 
hurled into the air a fiery wand, which far out- 
shone the brightness of the flames, and in the 
same moment the burning palace sank into the 
earth. But, everywhere that the flashing wand 
touched the earth, rents and fissures opened and 
poured forth scalding-hot streams, which de- 
stroyed many of those who had hastened thither. 
Thus the mountain became scorched and barren 
as it is to-day; but the hot streams remained in 
many places, and are the same that we find still 
at the foot of Monte Tabor, by Punto di Castigli- 
one, as well as in the ravines near Casamicciola 
onthe other side of the mountain. But on the 
spot where the ago caused the castle to sink, so 
that now we no longer see a single stone of it, a 
monstrous mass of rock rose out of the cleft 
which opened there. It is the rock which you 
can see from here, and about which you were 
asking me lately, when I was up on your ve- 
randa there. It is like a Moorish warrior, who, 
wrapped in his burnoose, raises his arms to heav- 
en and gazes out upon the sea. Some say it is 
the mago himself, but we call it ‘2? Dzetro can- 
tante.’”’ 

“The singing-stone!” I cried, in astonish- 
ment. “That is a very singular name!” 

“You see, Eccellenza,’ said Francesco, in a 
mysterious but confidential tone, “there’s not 
a spot here on the island that does not by its 
name, or in some other way, call to mind the old 
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long-vanished times; and what has not our poor 
island had to endure? Famine, war, pestilence, 
earthquakes, and fearful outbreaks of evil spirits, 
who from the heathen times downward lie buried 
deep under the foundations of Epomeo—to all 
these has she been subjected. One can hardly 
help wondering that she has not in despair hid- 
den herself at the bottom of the sea, and been 
blotted out from the number of the islands, so 
much has she suffered. Only think of the wars 
and of all the different races that have trodden 
her under their feet! First Greeks and Romans ; 
then Vandals, Suevi, Goths, and Saracens; then 
Normans and crusaders; and, lastly, French, 
Spaniards, English, Germans, and Bourbons, till 
now, at length, we have come under the rule of 
Savoy. O Eccellenza! when I think what streams 
of blood have flowed on this unhappy island, how 
many tears have been shed here, and how many 
sighs have risen to heaven, I often wonder that 
the earth can be so smiling and green, the sea 
so blue, and the air so clear; for here is a para- 
dise, but men have lived in it as if they had 
sprung straight from hell! Ah! my poor, poor 
island, what hast thou not endured in the course 
of ages!” 

The tears stood in Francesco’s eyes, but, like 
all his countrymen, easily moved, he speedily 
dried them with the back of his hand, shook 
his fist at the great rock on Monte Tabor, and 
cried, threateningly : 

“ Lie there till the day of judgment, thou vil- 
lainous enchanter, and may we and our children 
never hear thy voice!” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“ Because, when we do, a great calamity will 
happen,” he said, rising. 

I said to myself that here must come in some 
new legend, and, as I knew from experience what 
a powerful effect the wretched cigars of the coun- 
try exerted on Francesco, I presented him one, 
and persuaded him to take his place again beside 
me. 
“Were all the Moors destroyed, then, at this 
time ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he answered; ‘“Ebin ben Tabor only 
ruled over the eastern part of the island, and here 
the people made themselves independent ; but on 
the west side, between Foria and Punto del Im- 
peratore, ruled another Moorish king, whose name 
I have forgotten now. When he heard what had 
happened at Monte Tabor, he resolved to root 
out the whole Christian population of the island, 
in order to put an end at once to the conflict be- 
tween the two races. Frightful were the cruel- 
ties which were practiced. Rapine and slaughter 
were the order of the day, and from all sides of 
the island the inhabitants fled in their boats, to 
escape the fate that awaited them. But on the 
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sea, too, they were pursued by the galleys of 
the Saracens. Then the Sorrentines plucked up 
courage, when they heard that one of the Moor- 
ish kings had been killed. In the night-time they 
collected their fleets, and, on the next morning, 
landed with a hundred galleys near Monte di San 
Angelo, on the south side of the island, whence 
they marched toward Foria. 

“When the Moorish king saw how strong the 
Christians were, he drew back toward Casamic- 
ciola, where he thought he should be better able 
to defend himself; but two Sorrentine galleys, 
with armed men, had already landed in the 
night, and, when he reached the spot where now 
the Church of the Holy Antonius stands, he saw 
the lances flashing in the valley by Casamicciola, 
and comprehended that he had an enemy also in 
his rear. Hemmed in between the two armies, 
he had nothing left but to throw himself into the 
ravine near Casamicciola, for these narrow, rocky 
gorges could be defended by a couple of hundred 
men against ten times their number. This the 
leaders of the Christian armies knew well enough, 
and therefore contented themselves with encamp- 
ing out in the valley there before the ravine, in or- 
der to wait quietly till hunger should compel the 
Saracens to surrender. They only stationed a 
few outposts on the heights about the ravine, and 
thence could plainly see the Saracens down be- 
low them lighting their watch-fires and sharpen- 
ing their sabers, as if they were resolved, with 
the courage of despair, to force their way through 
the Christian ranks. The latter kept, day and 
night, a watchful eye on the foe, and the Chris- 
tian leaders, for six full days, never stirred from 
their posts. During all this time nothing was 
heard or seen of the Moors. The smoke no 
longer rose from their watch-fires, their fuel be- 
ing apparently exhausted, and, as it was known 
that they had had with them hardly more than 


-one day’s rations when they entered the gorge, 


it seemed exceedingly strange that they had not 
long since surrendered. The guards, too, above 
on the heights, sent word that they could no 
longer see anything of the enemy, since a dense 
white veil, as of rising vapors, covered the whole 
bottom of the valley. Then on the seventh 
night, just as the moon was going down, there” 
was heard, reverberating through all the rocks, 
a deep, resounding clang. It was as if a trum- 
pet of the most resonant brass had blared a call 
to battle; and so strong was the tone that the 
Christians, who slept on their shields in full ar- 
mor, started up in wild confusion. Just as the 
bewildered ranks, still dumb with sleep, were be- 
ginning to form, came a second time the crash- 
ing blast, and it seemed to many as if it came 
from the stone on Monte Tabor. 

All thought the enemy were about to break 
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forth from the gorge, and the more so that there 
was heard from within it a fearful clangor as of 
clashing arms, and the Christian army prepared 
to meet the onset. But hardly had they ranged 
themselves in order of battle, when the blast 
pealed for the third time, and now there was no 
longer any doubt whence it came. Like a mon- 
strous wave of sound, it rang forth from the stone 
on Monte Tabor, with a deep thunder, as if the 
hills were lifted up from their very foundations, 
rolled away underground, and, while the earth 
trembled and quaked, so that horses and men 
tumbled headlong, a seething torrent, enveloped 
in white vapors, and hurrying with it stones and 
trees, burst forth from the gorge, so that the 
Christian forces were obliged to save themselves 
by wild flight in all directions. It is the same 
stream which still flows past Casamicciola, and 
on which are the hot baths. The whole night 
through there were heard from the ravine noises 
as. of clashing weapons; yet, by degrees, they 
became fainter and fainter, and toward day- 
break, when the earthquake was over, all be- 
came strangely still. No bird sang, no breath 
stirred; but out of the ravine men saw strange, 
white phantoms, as of horses and riders, with 
the glimmering morning light, rise high in air 
and spread over the island, floating out south- 
ward over the sea, as if they were the spirits 
of the unbelievers taking flight to their home. 
When the sun at noon shone down with its 
full strength into the gorge, a few of the bold- 
est ventured in to see what had become of the 
Moors. They followed its windings till they stood 
before a steep wall of rock. Here a boiling-hot 
spring burst out of the hill; of the Moors, how- 
ever, not the slightest trace was to be seen, only 
every now and then, deep within the bowels of 
the mountain, was heard a clang as of clashing 
weapons, and that is heard up to this very hour. 
When they came back out of the gorge, the out- 
posts on the heights announced that Vesuvius 
was wrapped in smoke and vapor, and, when 
evening came on, the lava-streams shone brighter 
than the setting sun. On that night many thou- 
sands perished on the other side of the gulf, and 
the Sorrentines were obliged, therefore, to hast- 
en home to protect their possessions, else they 
might, perhaps, have subjugated the island, so 
_ that we should only have gained Christian rulers 
instead of Saracen. Since that day there has 
never happened an earthquake here on the isl- 
and, or any important eruption of Vesuvius, with- 
out our hearing the sound from the stone. There- 
fore we call it the ‘singing-stone,’ and that was 
why I wished that neither I nor my children 
might ever hear its voice.” 

Here Francesco closed his narrative, laid the 
saddle on the ass, and made ready to go. I, how- 
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ever, asked, ‘Can one really, then, hear the noise 
of weapons, that you talk of, in the ravine, Fran- 
cesco?”’ 

“Can one hear it?” hecried; “ay, as plainly 
as I hear you speak, That’s why we call it the 
‘Glen of the Clash of Arms.’” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

‘“No, not at all, If we ride back over Monte 
Oliveiri, we can reach it in half an hour.” 

“Why have you never told me of it before?” 

“Ah!” replied Francesco, “ the strangers read 
so much and yet know so little; but they always 
think they know so much, they have a right to 
laugh at those who are really much wiser.” 

Whether this remark was aimed at me or at 
strangers in general, I will not undertake to de- 
cide; meantime I madea note of it for future 
use, and resolved never again to smile at the com- 
munications of my guide. Along enchanting 
wood-paths, now past bright chestnut-groves, now 
through thickets of myrtle and broom, our way 
led back to Casamicciola. Here Francesco halted 
not far from the new baths, steered the ass to the 
left and drove him toward a ravine, where the 
old baths still stand, in picturesque ruins, tapes- 
tried with a thick growth of ivy, brambles, and 
ferns. Here I had to dismount from the ass, 
which was given into the care of a young fellow 
whom we had brought with us from Casamicci- 
ola, and we now began on foot our wanderings 
through the enchanted gorge. 

At first this presented nothing remarkable. 
There were rugged walls of rock on both sides, 
while in the center flowed a small brook, which, 
from the numberless stones, large and small, 
which covered its bed, looked very much as if 
in winter it might change into a furious torrent. 
But gradually the gorge, as it narrowed, took on 
the most fantastic forms and outlines. Strange, 
jagged masses of rock, overgrown with maid- 
enhair and bear’s-foot, hung down over us, huge 
ferns thrust themselves forward here and there, 
gigantic fig-cactuses swayed high up on the 
brink of the gorge over our heads, and now and 
then a century-plant lifted up its great candela- 
brum-shaped head of blossoms, while its leaves 
protruded rigidly, like blue-green sword-blades, 
out of the clefts in the rock. Brown and gray 
salamanders glided right and left over the moist 
surface of the stones; a solitary startled bat from 
time to time flitted past overhead ; and in the run- 
let at our feet tumbled an endless multitude of 
monstrous, green-spotted frogs, whose noisy con- 
cert abruptly ceased as often as we turned an 
angle of the ravine. Suddenly I saw one of them 
come floating belly upward. “It is cooked,” said 
Francisco, and flung it aside with his foot. I 
bent down and held my finger in the, water, but 
drew it out again as quickly—the water was 
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almost scalding hot. Now I laughed no longer, 
for the ravine began to take on a more uncanny 
character. The green vegetation ceased, and, in 
the broken, dusky light which came down through 
‘ the narrow slit above, I saw wonderful reddish- 
gray, slimy fungi, from which warm water was 
dripping down. The air grew hotter and hotter, 
the banks of the stream narrower and more slip- 
pery, the streak of light above ever narrower, 
and at last was wholly hidden by a tangled growth 
of ivy, ferns, roses, brambles, and a profusion of 
strange creeping plants, unknown to me, which 
hung down in rank festoons, that seemed to in- 
hale the warm, moist air with delight. At last 
the pass became so narrow that the brook com- 
pletely filled it, and we were obliged to spring 
from stone to stone in constant danger of plung- 
ing our feet into the hot water. 

I stopped a moment to get breath, and Fran- 
cesco said, with a peculiar smile, “Do you under- 
stand now, Eccellenza, why so few strangers in- 
quire for the ‘Glen of the Clash of Arms’? I 
have brought here over a hundred, but most of 
them had enough when half-way in.” 

“Ts there any danger?” 

“Only that the goats browsing up above there 
might loosen a bit of rock from the brink with 
their feet ; but why should we happen to be just 
under it? Once ina while, too, a block comes 
down of its own accord, but one must be partic- 
ularly unlucky to get hit. Only, follow close at 
my heels.” 

We went, perhaps, fifty paces farther, and 
now the passage grew so narrow that I thought 
we should stick fast init. Involuntarily I pressed 
my hand against the wall at my side—it was so 
hot that I burned myself. At this moment the 
darkness, the desolation, the heat, and the whole 
weird surroundings awoke in me a strange thrill 
of horror. It seemed to meas if the mountain 
must close upon us, and I was on the point of 
turning about, when at the same instant Fran- 
cesco called to me: “ Now we are on the spot! 
Give me your hand, Eccellenza!” 

I grasped the hand of my guide, who had 
climbed up some feet higher, and through a cleft, 
which was not more than wide enough for a 
man barely to squeeze in, he drew me up to 
him. Here the passage widened to«an almost 
circular chamber, which was surrounded on all 
sides by steep, almost vertical, rocky walls, but 
possessed a beauty which I shall never forget. 
The sun shone strongly down from above and 
lighted up a display of color which far excelled 
anything my pen can describe or the pencil of a 
painter represent. It seemed as if the rocks 
were all around overlaid with the most splendid 
malachite, through whose emerald-green surface 
strayed milk-white veins, which below formed 
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the strangest stalactitic semblances of faces and 
of beasts. In several places great spots showed 
themselves, which from ochre-red passed through 
all the shades of brown almost .to an asphalt 
black, from which again the malachite shone out 
with a metallic brilliancy as if it had been ground 
to the finest polish. Over the whole trickled a 
thin film of water, which oozed from numerous 
pores in the rock, and a nearer examination 
showed me that each of the brown spots indi- 
cated one of the hot-water springs, which called 
forth a continuous hanging of emerald-green 
alge, while the milk-white veins in ali probabil- 
ity consisted of carbonate of lime, deposited by 
the water. Incessantly all around us sounded a 
vibrating tone as of far-off trumpet-peals, which 
seemed to issue forth from the mountain, and I 
conceived, at the first moment, that the trickling 
and running of the many springs produced the 
sound, which was strengthened again by the 
reverberation from the encircling walls of rock. 

All at once the noise burst forth louder than 
ever before, and as I turned about I discovered 
behind me an opening, out of which the peculiar 
tones seemed to stream forth. It lay, perhaps, 
from two to three feet higher than the spot where 
we stood; it had a vaulted roof, from which hung 
down wonderful white and green stalactites, and 
about its entrance played faint, whitish clouds, 
which gained in strength and density as often as 
the tones came in swelling force from the moun- 
tain. This seemed to occur at definite intervals, 
and keeping a sort of time; but, when such a 
crisis, as I might call it, occurred, the tones be- 
came almost rhythmical, and to the measure of 
this rhythm the hot vapors were expelled from 
the opening almost precisely as is the steam from 
a locomotive in motion. At one moment the 
column of vapor was strong, and then took on 
shapes which, with a little fancy, might easily be 
conceived to be human forms, hovering aloft to 
the dark-blue streak above our heads; at the 
next its force became weaker, and the cloud rose 
like a curtain up the warm wall of rock, was con- 
densed above, and then fell in a fine spray, on 
which the sunbeams played with sevenfold rain- 
bow brilliance. 

I gazed in admiring wonder at this strange 
play of the powers of the mountain, but Fran- 
cesco said in a tone of indifference, ‘“‘This we 
call the gate of the Moor-king, because here he 
went in when the Christians were pursuing him.” 

“ Tmpossible !”’ 

“How can you doubt it?” cried Francesco, 
with jealous zeal. ‘Not a single one of the 
Moors came back out of the ravine, where they 
had been shut in—riders, horses, and weapons. 
When the Christians on the next noon searched 
this gorge, they found not a single hoof-nail; all 
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was empty and cleared, and the only change that 
showed itself was that the mountain still held 
open the door, through which they had all gone 
in. 

“But we hear nothing at all of the clash of 
arms?” I suggested. 

“No. From this spot we hear, inside there, 
only trumpets,” replied Francesco, ‘Therefore 
we call the place where we stand the Grotto of 
the Trumpet. If we wish to hear the clash of 
arms, we must go into the mountain.”’ 

“Tnto the mountain?” cried I, and fell back 
a step. 

“Yes, into the mountain,” said Francesco, 
with imperturbable gravity. “It is not so dan- 
gerous as it looks. The opening of the cavern 
leads into a low, narrow passage, which extends, 
God knows how deep, into the mountain! Some 
years ago an Englishman went in—he never 
came back again,” 

« And yet we are to go?” 

“Yes, why not? We will not, like him, try 
to find the end of the passage, and I have often 
been in. As soon as one is in ten steps beyond 
the entrance of the cavern, one can hear the 
clash of arms, and there’s no danger at all in it. 
Your clothes will only get a little spotted by the 
lime-water, and, if anything happens, I will draw 
you out immediately.” 

With these words Francesco loosened his 
long red sash, and made fast one end of it about 
my body. I must honestly confess that at this 
moment I felt no pleasure at all in penetrating 
deeper into the mysteries of the mountain; but 
the knot was already tied, and I was ashamed to 
untie it. At the same instant, Francesco, with 
one spring, was up in the entrance of the cavern, 
and immediately after I stood beside him. 

What a singular feeling, as, blinded by the 
darkness, with groping hands and reluctant feet, 
I felt my way along the uncanny tunnel, in which 
the hot vapors met me in smiting blasts! A shiver 
passed through me; I thought I felt icy drops 
falling on my back; and, when I had advanced 
some eight or ten paces, I discovered that this 
feeling was no illusion of the senses. The water 
which dripped from the roof of the cavern was 
really as cold as the vapor was hot, and, as I 
groped my way forward in the darkness, I felt, 
to my astonishment, that the rocky walls also 
were as cold as ice. Just then Francesco stood 
still, and said, “ Listen!” 

I know not how I shall describe the feeling 
that thrilled through me. It was a mingling of 
fear, astonishment, doubt, and curiosity. Far 
away, as if it came from the remotest extremity 
of the cavern, I heard at first a light, muffled 
roll of trumpets advancing toward us. Then it 
sounded louder, clearer, sharper. But, just as I 
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thought I could, so to speak, grasp the sound in 
my hands, it ceased; and now came, in quick 
succession, with a clang that reverberated through 
the solid walls, ten or twelve sharp blows, as of 
naked swords smiting upon each other, or as the 
noise of steel chisels hammering the flinty walls. 
Then all was still, so utterly still that I could 
count each drop of water that fell down from the 
roof upon the floor of the cavern ; then sounded 
again the far-off muffled tones of trumpets, came 
nearer, were succeeded by the clash of arms, and, 
as this ceased, I could mark with more distinct- 
ness how the hot vapors were driven, but with 
greater force than at other times. This was re- 
peated ten or twelve times. Then I insisted 
with Francesco upon going immediately out. A 
feeling came over me that we were sitting like 
helpless lumps of clay in the blowpipe of a 
mighty giant, who had only to breathe to hurl 
us, crushed flat, against the farthest wall of the 
mountain. 

“Now,” began Francesco, when we stood 
once more in the Grotto di Tamburo, “ what say 
you now?” 

“What do you think about the Englishman ?” 
I asked. 

“JT think,” replied Francesco, “that, accord- 
ing to his obstinate English nature, he kept going 
farther and farther into the mountain, until at 
last he stumbled on the Moorish outposts, who 
then in all probability cut off his head.” 

“Very possibly,” I said; “but I am inclined 
to think that in his English obstinacy he kept 
going forward till in the darkness he fell into 
some fissure or hole, so that the whole of Epo- 
meo serves as his tombstone. I believe the same 
of the Moors. Perishing with hunger and tor- 
mented with thirst, they sought in every nook 
and corner for some way out. Then they dis- 
covered this cavern, crept in, and—came to 
grief.” 

“Eccellenza, how can you be so. foolish?” 
cried Francesco, with a laugh that was flung back 
in right uncanny fashion from the walls of the 
grotto. “To a single man it might happen so; 
but not to a whole army, with horses and armor, 
Besides, didn’t you hear the clash of arms?” 

“Yes, to be sure,” answered I. “The more 
that I think of it, the more probable it seems to 
me that they are sitting in there yet. Poor Eng- 
lishman !”’ 

“ Poveretto /”’ cried Francesco, with a sym- 
pathetic shrug of the shoulders. ‘“ What busi- 
ness had he in there? If he had only come out 
again, we should have heard strange things. He 
certainly saw the #zago that night.” 

‘The mago of Monte Tabor?” 

“No,” said Francesco, “not that one, but 
him of Foria, who belonged to the Moors here. 
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It was he who opened the mountain to them and 
made a way of escape for them in their extremity. 
There are old people in Casamicciola who have 
seen him.” 

“Where, pray?” 

“ Here, in the gorge, on their way home from 
their vineyards,” replied Francesco. “Did not 
you notice the little rocky paths, which lead up 
the broad side of the gorge? They are short 
cuts for those who live on the mountain, when 
they wish to get down quickly to Casamicciola: 
They do not like to use these paths after sun- 
down, for they are steep and difficult; but at 
times it so happens that one does use them, and 
then whoever meets the ago is compelled, by 
an irresistible impulse, to follow him. In this 
way several people have disappeared from Casa- 
micciola, without any one’s ever having discov- 
ered any traces of them again. Did not you see 
the picture of the Holy Virgin which was nailed 
to the rocky wall just by the corner we came 
round? It is put up to prevent the mago’s 
dragging his victims any farther, for, if they are 
able to call upon her, his power is broken, Just 
as little dares he pass the lamp which every 
evening is lighted under her image.” 

“ How does he look?” asked I. 

“He is an old Moor; goes bent with age, and 
supports himself on a white staff, on which are 
branded magical characters and_hieroglyphics. 
His clothing is gray, like the rock ; his beard white 
as the vapor that rises out of the gate of the 
Moor-king, and he himself is so shrunken, with- 
ered, and meager that he must be many thousand 
years old. Yet it is seldom that any one meets 
him, for he only comes out into the ravine when 
the stone on Monte Tabor first sounds, and woe 
then to any who find themselves in the gorge!” 

“Why so?” 

“You see, Eccellenza,’”’ Francesco went on, 
with unbroken gravity, “it is all connected in 
this way : An understanding exists between Ebin 
ben Tabor, out yonder by the strand, and the 
Moor-king of Foria, here in the Glen of the 
Clashing Arms. Both strive to approach each 
other through the interior of the mountain, in 
order at last to unite; for, if the two kings 
with their #agos meet, Epomeo itself will not 
be able to withstand their joint incantations, 
but will burst in pieces like a nutshell. There- 
fore they toil day and night; and the sound 
that we heard is certainly not the clash of weap- 
ons, for they will not fight with each other; but 
is the sound of the tools with which they under- 
mine the mountain, in order one day to join each 
other. By their restless turmoil, however, they 
often excite the anger of the spirits of the moun- 
tain. When these arouse themselves to drive out 
the others, the stone on Monte Tabor sounds to 


warn the Moors in the mountain, and then the 
mago of Foria comes out into the gorge to see if 
the Christian army is gone. Then the Moors 
water their horses in the interior of the mountain, 
and all the wells and springs here on the island 
are lowered and dried up by it; but if the stone 
sounds a second time—and that it never does 
unless the uttermost powers of the mountain are 
in motion—then the infidel hosts within the 
mountain are hard pressed, as once they were by 
the Christians, and in wild flight they fling them- 
selves out of the gate of the Moor-king, and once 
more fill the ravine with horses and riders. ~ Only 
when the spirits of the mountain become quiet 
do they retire within again, and so it will go on 
until the two kings have joined each other; but 
then frightful calamities will follow, so that the 
inhabitants of Ischia will have to fly from their 
island-home, as once before they did, many thou- 
sand years ago.” 

Here Francesco was silent, and I felt myself 
sensibly relieved ; for the gorge grew wider again, 
flowers and shrubs reappeared, God’s sun shone 
over our heads; it was as if there lay behind us, 
there within the mountain, some fearful thing 
from which we were happily escaped. 

Outside, by the old baths, stood our common- 
place long-eared friend ; and, as upon his back I 
rode along the way to La Piccola Sentinella, I 
said, jestingly, “It is a warm piece of work which 
the Moors within the mountain there have under- 
taken.” 

“Warm! Then you do not know that the 
mountain constantly breathes out cold air?” 
asked Francesco, quite surprised. ‘Don’t you 
know the cavern near where you live?” 

“What cavern?” 

“Why, La Fondesa, or the ‘ Breathing-hole 
of the Moors,’ as we call it. Have you never been 
teere rt, 

I was obliged once more to confess my igno- 
rance, and Francesco said : 

“Let us ride down there; it is quite close by; 
and then you will have seen all the places which 
strangers generally do not get sight of, because we 
do not wish to alarm them with what might hap- 
pen if the dark scheming of the Moors should 
succeed.” 

With these words he put the ass to his usual 
jog-trot, and, singing the while the praises of the 
Holy Restituta, drove him past La Piccola Sen- 
tinella and Casa di Riva, till by Casa Sperone we 
turned down a narrow path, which led in the di- 
rection of the fisher’s hamlet, Lacco. The way 
was, at first, hemmed in by vineyard-hedges and 
stone-walls; soon, however, on the right, there 
began to rise a lava-wall, and on this grew, here 
and there, great, rank tufts of maidenhair, which 
waved in the wind on their delicate, shining, 
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black stems. The farther we rode forward, and 
the steeper the rock became, so much the more 
frequent became these green tufts, which pre- 
sented themselves like little oases on the sun- 
burned, dry, and dusty lava-surface. Suddenly 
Francesco stopped the ass, made me dismount, 
and led me to one of the tufts. He bent aside 
the rank stalks of the fern, and now I saw that at 
their base grew a remarkable, metallic-blue plant, 
whose leaves were rolled up and fringed at the 
tip, like a scarf wound together for a turban. 

“This plant we call ‘Za speranza de’ mort,” 
said he. ‘“ Now feel down by the stem.” 

I pushed my hand down into the soft green, 
which was rounded like a bird’s nest, and per- 
ceived a mild, moist warmth which streamed up 
around the plant. 

At the same moment, Francesco, with a strong 
jerk, tore away all the green, and a light, white 
vapor rose from the rock on the spot where it 
grew. 

“You see,” said he, “there are more thana 
thousand such warm holes on this rocky surface, 
and I only show you this, because the place I 
shall now lead you to will seem so much the 
stranger.” 

With these words, he tied the ass to a tree 
by the wayside, went some twenty steps farther 
down, and opened a vineyard-door, which stood 
on a spot where the brown lava-rocks were joined 
by a wall. We entered a well-tilled vineyard, 
which seemed to offer nothing remarkable, and 
approached with quick steps a gigantic mass of 
rock, which had in its midst a little wooden gate. 
Francesco opened it and bade me enter. I did 
so, but at the same instant there met me so icy 
cold a current of air as to give me a shock al- 
most amounting to pain. 

“ Have no fear,” said he. ‘It is only at first, 
when one comes out of the hot sun on the road, 
The rocks will not come down on us.” 

I followed his exhortation with reluctance, for 
over my head hung a chaos of huge masses of 
rock, crossed this way and that by furrows and 
rents, while farther on the cave lost itself in a 
darkness that swallowed up everything. Fran- 
cesco grasped my hand and drew me on almost 
by force, for at every step that I took I felt the 
ice-cold air rush against me in broken puffs, as 
if it came out of bellows. 

Suddenly my guide stood still, and said: 

“Give me the paper.” 


At first I did not understand what he would. 


be at, but I drew a number of the “Italia” out 
of my pocket and handed it to him. 

He struck a match, lighted the paper, and 
now I saw that we stood close on the brink of 
a yawning abyss, beyond which wild, jagged 
masses of rock towered upward. He flung the 
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paper down, and, like a burning torch, it lighted 
up the gulf, sinking deeper and deeper, till at last 
it looked like a faintly twinkling star. Suddenly 
it flared up, as if it had kindled a whole stratum 
of inflammable air. I heard a faint explosion, and 
two seconds later the black ashes, lighted up by 
countless glimmering sparks, eddied and circled 
about our heads. 

“Do you see?” said Francesco. ‘That we 
call ‘J’ respitro det morz.’ Now can you doubt 
that they are still living in the mountain ?” 


Such were Francesco’s wondrous communi- 
cations on the last evening that I spent on the 
glorious and (by me) never-to-be-forgotten isle. 
Much else besides had I learned from him; many © 
a wild region, many a dizzy chasm, many a torn 
and splintered crater had we visited together, and 
with every spot he had connected one or another 
legend, which, beneath its quaint or fantastic 
garb, almost always concealed this or that deep 
natural ground. Often -afterward I thought of 
collecting these legends and binding them in yet 
closer connection with the wonders of nature in 
Ischia; but the years ran by, and what on the 
spot had seemed fragrant, richly-colored moun- 
tain-flowers, shriveled and withered away like 
the blossoms in a tourist’s album, so that at last 
I half forgot them. Then a kind fortune sent me 
once more to this enchanting region, and, hardly 
had I set foot on the sunny strand of Casamic- 
ciola, before I made inquiries after my old friend 
and guide Francesco. It is a common experi- 
ence that one does not find again the same joy- 
ous face one left behind. This or that unlooked- 
for change has taken place, and here it was of a 
mournful nature. Francesco had lost his pretty, 
young wife on that very day. I was obliged, 
therefore, during the first days to roam the isl- 
and alone, which I could do the more easily that 
it was well known to me from my former stay. 

Thus it happened that one evening I was 
sauntering hgmeward from the town of Ischia. 
Over the long-extinct volcano, Eremate, I was 
making my way down into the narrow valley by 
Montagnone, in order by this course to reach 
home. I had wandered over the so-called Arso, 
i. e., over the desolate, naked lava-fields, which 
on the northeast side of the island stretch quite 
out into the sea, and now was on the point of 
climbing Monte Notaro, which, although itself 
an old crater, yet is covered with bright-green 
chestnut-woods and fragrant myrtle-groves, a 
striking contrast to Arso, whose coal-black sur- 
face supports only golden-yellow broom and nu- 
merous broad-topped pines, which, by great art 
and enormous labor, grow up out of holes which. 
have been hewed in the flinty substance of the 
lava. 
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It was a mild spring evening toward the end 
of April. The bells of Casamicciola, of Ischia, 
and of Foria, had long since sounded for the 
Ave, and, on the other side of the mighty Epo- 
meo chain, Piejo, Fontana, and Serrara had an- 
swered with fainter tones. From the summit of 
Monte Notaro I could see the red evening clouds 
reflected with feebler color in the sea by Foria, 
and out yonder over the gulf by Procida clear 
and white rose the full moon, and flung a silver 
streak across the water. All was so still, so sin- 
gularly still; even the evening breeze, which about 
this hour sweeps over the island, seemed to have 
gone to rest; and among the lofty tops of the 
chestnuts one heard only the light humming of 
the zampanas, the mosquitoes of the island, who, 
on this evening, preferred their wedding-dance 
in the air of summer warmth to the embittered 
war which at other times they wage with the 
population of the island. The moon rose higher 
and higher ; but the higher it rose the more pro- 
foundly the stillness seemed to settle down upon 
the island, and in the sheen of the moon, reflected 
by the glassy smooth gulf, I saw distinctly the 
white column of vapor rising upward from Monte 
Tabor, like an airy palm that unfolded its leafy 
crown on all sides, only it seemed to me denser 
than usual, and, in spite of the enervating warmth 
that like a moist veil hung over hill and valley, 
I resolved to stroll thither in order to see it near 
at hand. By mountain-paths, over steep slopes, 
and through winding passes I reached, quite dis- 
solved with heat, the little grove of oaks where I 
had rested with Francesco, and, as I stretched 
myself on the soft carpet of moss, I recalled 
vividly the evening on which he had told me his 
simple-hearted stories of the Moors, who sat im- 
prisoned in the bowels of the mountain. Ina 
strange, almost inexplicable fashion every detail, 
each little feature of his narrative, rose again in 
my memory as if called up by the harmony in 
which the whole stood with my surroundings. 
All was so still! The moonlight fel on one side 
of the grove, glancing in through the foliage of 
the oaks, and, lighting up their black, gnarled 
branches, threw long paths of light between 
their stems, while far away in the background 
the stone on Monte Tabor stood out in sharp re- 
lief against the soft, milk-white horizon. Below 
in the depths murmured the little mountain- 
stream. The spring flowers exhaled an almost 
stifling perfume, and, while leaning comfortably 
against one of the moss-clad lava-blocks, I gazed 
out upon the sea, moonlight, play of waves, and 
light evening clouds melted into one another, so 
that, lulled by the soft, murmuring plash of the 
gurgling brook, I found myself in that transition 
state in which one knows not whether he dreams 
or wakes. 
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Suddenly there came a clang—to this hour I 
know not whence—but it was a sound that made 
me leap to my feet and look around in all direc- 
tions. The air had become sultry—almost hot ; 
it seemed to exert a suffocating pressure; all at 
once the leaves rustled over my head. The birds 
that had gone to rest in the tops of the oak-trees 
flew confusedly hither and thither, and yet not 
the slightest breeze was stirring. One might al- 
most have believed that a mighty hand had shak- 
en the roots of the trees deep underground and 
made their tops to quiver. A fear came over me 
which I could not explain ; it was as if I had felt 
something glide under me in my sleep, and with 
a few bounds I was out on the road that leads 
past the “ Stone of the Moors” on Monte Tabor. 
As I came out here into the clear moonlight, 
with every object brightly lighted on all sides of 
me, and the white houses of Casamicciola in the 
distance, I could hardly help laughing at my sud- 
den fright, the more so that the sound in the air 
might very well have been made by one of the 
great conch-shells on which the vineyard-keep- 
ers on the mountains blow at evening, as the 
cow-horn is blown on Alpine meadows. By de- 
grees I felt myself so firmly convinced of this 
that I strolled on quite at my ease through the 
thick myrtle shrubbery, where the enchanted 
princess had as yet sown no flowers. 

All at once I heard a loud, clear, crashing 
peal. It sounded—ay, it is hard to say how— 
but perhaps I shall come nearest to the truth 
when I say that it sounded as if the mountain 
wind blew deep under the earth, through one of 
the narrowest rocky fissures, as into a horn. 
The sound came after a singularly incorporeal 
fashion, not from before, not from behind; it was 
as if forced forth out of the earth itself, just as 
with us the cracking ice groans in a still winter 
night, only that this sound was incomparably 
fuller and more powerful. Involuntarily I turned 
myself about toward the stone on Monte Tabor. 
In the clear moonlight it seemed to me as if it 
rocked, so that I saw it move its threatening 
arms to and fro, but at the next instant it was 
completely enveloped in the white vapors, which, 
now stronger than ever before, rose up out of 
the funnel-shaped hollow on the summit of the 
mountain. Seized with a sudden dread, I quick- 
ened my steps, and soon reached the friendly 
gardens of Casamicciola, where all seemed to 
breathe such peace and security that I was al- 
most ashamed of my rapid walk. On the public 
square stood young and old in quiet gossip, and 
at the baths they were busily engaged in putting 
everything in order for the approaching season. 
The careless confidence, the perfect quiet, which 
pervaded everything, were more than sufficient 
to banish the uncomfortable impression I had 
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received in the grove of oaks, and, as my road 
led directly past the Glen of the Clashing Arms, 
I resolved to go a little way into it, to convince 
myself whether anything unusual was going on 
there. I was the more strengthened in this pur- 
pose, that since my former visit an essential 
change had occurred in the place, looking to- 
ward its civilization. It had plainly been “ dis- 
covered” by one or another Englishman who 
had zo¢ come to grief in it, and now, in gratitude, 
had taken care that it should be treated in ac- 
cordance with its merits, so as even, perhaps, 
with time to find a place in the red hand-books 
beside the Grotto del Cane and the Blue Grotto 
of Capri. Accordingly, the great stones had been 
removed from the bed of the stream, the stream 
itself regulated, and the path on the bank, as far 
as was possible, smoothed and graded, and pro- 
vided with benches for the accommodation of the 
guests at the baths. The whole looked so tame 
and subdued that only a couple of lanterns seemed 
wanting to place the gorge on a level with most 
of the crooked streets of Casamicciola. 

The path still followed the course of the 
stream, and I wandered on as far as the old 
Madonna without noticing anything else than 
that the quantity of water in the brook seemed 
somewhat greater than usual, which might well 
proceed from the copious showers of the last 
few days. Beside the Madonna I stood still, and 
thought of turning back. Presently I saw above, 
where the gorge made an angle, something white 
fluttering in the mist, that seemed to me like one 
of the veils which the well-to-do women of Ischia 
wear on the great feast-days. I went slowly to- 
ward the angle, and now I saw quite plainly a 
figure whisk round the corner at the point where 
the gorge grew narrower and the path ceased. 
This awakened my curiosity, and, without giving 
myself a thought of the consequences, I followed 
it as far as the next corner, and peered into the 
narrow cleft, which on one side was brightly 
lighted by the moonbeams. It was still a long 
stretch to the next turn of the gorge, but yet I 
thought I saw quite distinctly just at this turn a 
form which beckoned to me. I went some steps 
forward, and forthwith it had vanished. I stood 
still, and now it showed itself again, very plainly 
beckoning with the hand. I felt in a strange 
mood, but yet the gorge did not seem to me to 
have the same grewsome, awe-inspiring character 
as when I last visited it with Francesco. Per- 
haps it was because the full moon stood directly 
over it; perhaps it had other grounds—I do not 
know—but suddenly there seized me a strange, 
deep longing to plunge into the inmost recesses 
of the rocky solitude, to listen to the trickling 
of the mountain-springs, and to hear again the 
clashing weapons of the enchanted Moors. Be- 
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sides, the ravine had in the moonlight a peculiarly 
tender, I might almost say ethereal beauty, which 
wonderfully attracted and enthralled me. The 
numerous creeping plants, high over my head, 
looked in the uncertain moonlight like all sorts 
of fantastic flourishes in endless, intertwining 
arabesques. The thin film of water from the 
warm springs on the walls flashed like silver, 
with a playing, quivering motion, and the light 
vapors which fluttered in faint cloud-fleeces over 
the gorge seemed, like dancing elves, to hover, 
poised, and float slowly away, now transforming 
themselves into dazzling white cloud-flowers ; 
now, when they struck against the higher, cooler 
parts of the wall, metamorphosed into a silver 
rain that glanced and sparkled in the moonlight. 
Moreover, it seemed as if I heard now and then 
soft, floating tones, which strongly attracted me, 
and drew me after them farther and farther. At 
last the ravine was completely covered above 
with the gay web of creeping plants, so that the 
moonbeams could only rarely and sparingly steal 
through and light a few spots on the wall, which 
then looked like faintly shimmering lamps on the 
black-stone ground, while the brown fungi took 
on singular, outlandish shapes that looked like 
the heads of Moors with fez and turban peering 
forth from the mountain. Nevertheless, I felt 
no fear; it seemed to me, on the contrary, as if 
it would be an easy and happy death if the rock 
should close, or if a stone from above should 
crush me, and, listening to the soft, purling 
sounds, I sauntered on till I drew near the spot 
where the path turned upward to open into the 
so-called trumpet grotto. There must have been 
steps hewed into the ascent which led up thither, 
for,as I again turned a corner, I saw quite plainly 
that a young Ischian maiden, in bright garments, 
but this time with a kerchief about her head, 
was in the act of mounting the steps, to disap- 
pear the next moment within the grotto. Had I 
felt the least fear, this would have been enough 
to dispel it wholly, and I smiled at the thought 
how disconcerted she would be when she saw 
that she was not alone in the ravine, for, that it 
was a young woman who had come to fetch 
water from one of the warm springs, I doubted 
not for a moment. 

Just as I set my feet on the first steps, I be- 
came aware of a mighty rolling, droning sound 
within the rocks. It resembled the trumpet- 
peal which I have already described, only im- 
measurably stronger—the solid rocks seemed to 
tremble before it. With eager curiosity I swung 
myself up, and with a spring was above in the 
opening which led into the grotto. I looked 
about me in amazement—it was empty. The 
moon shone cold and bright, the hot springs 
trickled and ran, but nothing living was to be 
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seen. Out of the gate of the Moor-king the 
clouds rolled thick, in wave after wave, were 
pressed down by the weight of the colder air, 
and then gathered themselves in a moonlit pillar 
of cloud in the farther part of the grotto, which 
they almost entirely filled. 

Astounded and perplexed, I gazed about me. 
So distinctly had I expected to see a human form 
that its absence awakened in me a peculiar thrill 
of awe—through the gate of the Moor-king she 
could not possibly have vanished. Then a wail- 
ing, long-drawn, but muffled sound was borne 
upon the air. It seemed as if the flinty rocks 
were bursting, but I’: knew it at once—it was the 
stone on Monte Tabor. At the same instant 
came the droning sound within the mountain. 
It was no longer a trumpet-peal, it was the roll 
of thunder that crashed within them, and, as I 
sprang back jn terror, it seemed as if the firm 
rock swayed under my feet. An icy blast of 
wind bore down from above through the grotto. 
It scattered the pillars of cloud and hurled them 
in billows upon me; but it scattered them not 
wholly. Far in the background of the grotto 
stood a meager, withered, and shrunken form, 
with wild, disheveled beard, with long, ice-gray 
locks, that fluttered about the sunken features, 
and with snow-white staff, which he brandished 
threateningly toward me. 

I uttered a cry of terror, but it was com- 
pletely drowned in the bellowing uproar which at 
the same instant burst forth from the gate of the 
Moor-king. A snow-white mass of vapor, as 
from the mouth of a cannon, followed imme- 
diately after. The ground trembled under my 
feet, stones and earth hailed down about me. I 
heard an all-piercing scream, then another bel- 
lowing, thundering crash; then it seemed as if 
the rocky walls in swaying undulations were clos- 
ing above me, and, without knowing what I did, 
I sprang down and fled headlong as fast as my 
feet could bear me. How far and how long I 
ran, 1 knownot. Everything danced and whirled 
past me in the moonlight, as if there were no- 
thing fixed, nothing steadfast longer. I felt a 
stinging pain in my feet as I stood in the hot 
water, but I paid no heed toit. Forward I shot, 
with the terrible consciousness that behind me I 
had the scalding column of steam, and that the 
gorge might close before me, if the earthquake 
should increase in violence. 

At last I saw the blinking of the Madonna’s 
lamp. I knew that here a footpath led up to the 
right, and in a trice I climbed up it, running, 
creeping, clambering, in spite of the descending 
fragments of lava, At length I could go no far- 
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ther: I was almost swooning with exhaustion, and 
stared breathless down into the gorge which I 
had just left. . Strange, white cloud-forms whirled 
and eddied down below there. They seemed like 
riders, foot-soldiers, and horses in wildest confu- 
sion and strife, while deep beneath them I heard 
the hissing of the hot torrent. It had become a 
river, which filled the whole ravine, and drove 
before it huge blocks of pumice, like corks swim- 
ming ina gutter. Mingled with the rush of the 
torrent I heard a strange droning that filled the 
air far and wide, as if a monstrous swarm of 
bees were humming far above the summit of 
Epomeo. I knew not what it was. It sounded 
like the distant rolling of thunder around and over 
the whole island, and yet the moon shone full 
and clear; not a cloud was to be seen in that 
part of the heavens which I could survey. Now 
and then the earth seemed to tremble beneath 
me; and, with a feeling of undefined apprehen- 
sion, I followed the path which led me more and 
more away from the ravine. I knew that it was 
long and difficult, and that I must surmount a 
considerable mountain-ridge before I could come 
down on the opposite side to Casamicciola. At 
last I reached the crest of the height, where I 
had a free outlook far over the sea; and what a 
sight! Over beyond Procida, where I was wont 
to find the cloud-capped cone of Vesuvius, shot 
upward a glowing tree of fire, enwreathed in 
heavy pitch-black smoke, and dark-red glowing 
streaks wound their way like fiery snakes down 
toward Portici and Pompeii, while the summit of 
the crater itself showed flashing rents, as if it 
would presently burst into a thousand pieces. It 
was the eruption of April 26, 1872, which had 
just begun. 

Down below on the strand, among the groups 
which had collected there, I met also Francesco. 
He pressed my hand in silence; but, when I told 
him that I came from the Glen of the Clash of 
Arms, he turned pale as death. Nothing could 
shake his conviction that I had seen the mago 
of the Moor-king ; but, when, two days later, the 
ravine was explored, there was found, back in the 
Grotto di Tamburo, a poor, half-witted wretch, 
who was accustomed to seek there protection 
from the nightly cold. He lay cowering down 
against the farthest wall of the grotto, on a spot 
where the rush of the scalding water had not 
been able to reach him; but he had lost the 
power of speech, and died the next day in the 
Hospital of Monte della Misericordia, without 
having been in a condition to give any account 
of what he had seen in the Glen of the Clash of 
Arms. 


From the Danish of N. BERGSOE, éy D. G. HUBBARD. 
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dis recent catastrophe at St. Petersburg has 
secured a hearing, for the moment at least, 
to any one who can contribute to a right under- 
standing of Russian life and character; and a 
little book has just been translated which, whether 
it be history or fiction, is full of significance and 
suggestion.* We speak somewhat doubtfully of 
its character, because it is not possible to deter- 
mine definitely whether it is an authentic record 
of personal experience, or whether it belongs to 
the class of which “Paul and Virginia” and 
“ Picciola”’ are illustrious examples. The au- 
thor’s preliminary account of how he found the 
manuscripts under strange and striking circum- 
stances is so familiar a device of the fiction- 
writers as to arouse rather than allay suspicion ; 
yet the narrative carries its own conclusive evi- 
dence that, if not an actual record of personal 
experience, it is at least based upon fact. To 
write “ Paul and Virginia” or “ Picciola” re- 
quired only a poetic appreciation of a romantic 
situation, and a certain picturesque power of im- 
agination; but one feels instinctively that this 
grim picture of convict-life is beyond the re- 
sources of merely imaginative art, and that, at 
whatever remove, it represents the truth of act- 
ual experience. Its very defects, from a literary 
point of view—its incoherence, its abruptness, its 
occasional contradictions, its lack of chronologi- 
cal sequence—heighten the impression of its re- 
ality ; and, assuming it to be true, or even an ar- 
tistic version of the truth, it casts a startlingly 
vivid light upon the incidents and antecedents of 
that frightful tragedy which lately sent a shock 
of alarm to the remotest corners of the civilized 
world. 

The narrative purports to be the production 
of one Alexander Petrovitch Goryantchikoff, a 
Russian nobleman, who, having murdered his 
wife in a fit of jealousy, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for ten years, and at the expiration of 
his term of imprisonment had been sent to a re- 
mote convict colony for the remainder of his 
days. After his death there was found among 
his papers a manuscript book in which he had 
jotted down, at various times and seasons, with- 
out any attempt at order or chronology, the his- 
tory of his ten years of servitude. ‘ Occasion- 
ally,” says the editor, ‘his tale was interrupted 
by some other story, or by some weird, horrible 


* Buried Alive ; or, Ten Years of Penal Servitude in 


Siberia. By Fedor Dostoyeffsky. Translated from the 
Russian by Marie von Thilo, New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 


memories which he seemed to have been com- 
pelled by some unknown power to write down. 
I read these latter over several times; there 
could hardly be a doubt of their having been 
composed by a madman. But the memoirs of 
his convict-life did not seem to me altogether 
devoid of interest. A new world, the very ex- 
istence of which I had never even suspected 
hitherto, suddenly dawned upon me; and I read 
with interest many curious things about the peo- 
ple whom we are accustomed to call the scum 
and outcasts of the world.” 

Before proceeding to the prison experiences, 
we may mention that the editor bears unexpect- 
edly favorable testimony to Siberia itself. “ Af- 
ter all,” he says, “Siberia is a pleasant country 
to live in; the climate is excellent, and there are 
many rich and hospitable merchants and wealthy 
foreigners scattered about the different towns and 
settlements. The young ladies bloom like roses, 
and their morals are irreproachable. Wild ducks, 
partridges, and game of all kinds fly about in the 
streets. In some places the soil brings forth fif- 
teenfold. In short, it is a blessed country, but 
the difficulty is to know how to enjoy it.” That 
some have surmounted this difficulty is proved 
by the fact that, as our editor tells us, many 
Russian officials who have gone to Siberia as a 
place of exile, where a fortune might be rapidly 
made, have chosen to remain there when their 
term of service expired, and constitute a sort of 
aristocracy in all the cities and larger towns. 

Alexander Petrovitch’s narrative begins with 
his arrival at the prison to which he was con- 
signed, making no reference to what brought 
him to such a fate, or to incidents of the journey 
thither. It appears to have been a somewhat 
large establishment, with about two hundred and 
fifty inmates, and comprised several buildings 
arranged on three sides of a courtyard, which 
was two hundred feet long and one hundred and 
fifty feet wide. This courtyard formed an ir- 
regular hexangle, and was surrounded by a high 
palisade made of posts rammed into the ground 
and pointed at the top, across which broad planks 
were securely nailed. On one side of the hex- 
angle was the gate, which was very strong, care- 
fully locked, and watched night and day by the 
sentinels. The only time when the gates were 
unlocked was when the prisoners left the prison 
to go to their work. 

“ The central part of the yard,” says our au- 
thor, “forms a very large square, where the con- 
victs assemble when the roll is called, morning, 
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noon, and night, and occasionally several times 
in the course of the day, if the warders suspect 
mischief, or are unable to count quickly. Be- 
tween the buildings and the fence is a large 
empty space, which was the favorite resort of 
some of the convicts, who liked to come here in 
their leisure hours, where they were hidden from 
all eyes, and could indulge in their own sad 
thoughts. Often, when I happened to meet them 
on those solitary walks, I would look into those 
gloomy faces, marked with the brand of eternal 
shame, and wonder what they could be thinking 
about. There was one of them who spent all 
his leisure in counting the posts of the fence. 
Each post represented a day, and each day in 
counting them he omitted one, and calculated 
from the remaining posts how many more days 
he would have to stay in prison till he had served 
his term. His greatest delight was to get to the 
end of one of the sides of the hexangle. He had 
many years to wait yet, but there is no place like 
a prison for teaching people to be patient.” 

The first impression of Alexander Petrovitch 
on entering the prison was a feeling of intense 
loathing ; yet, strange to say, the life of a convict 
seemed to him less hard than he had pictured it 
to himself on the road. Theconvicts were all in 
chains, but they were free to go about in the pris- 
on, to smoke, to swear at each other, sing what- 
ever songs they liked, a few even drank brandy, 
and some had regular card-parties every night. 
These latter, of course, were surreptitious enjoy- 
ments; but the guards were usually disposed to 
wink at such amusements, except when their 
superiors were liable to put in an appearance, 
and seem, indeed, to have been rather afraid to 
meddle unnecessarily with the convicts. What 
he found harder to bear than the loss of freedom 
or hard labor in fetters was the impossibility of 
being alone, even foramoment. ‘Soon enough,” 
he says, “I began to realize the horror and the 
misery of this enforced companionship. When 
I went out to work an escort accompanied me, 
and when I came home I was shut up with two 

hundred fellow-sufferers, and never alone—no, not 

fora moment. ... I am quite sure that every 
convict felt this, and chafed under it, though, 
perhaps, he was not conscious of the cause of 
his restlessness and suffering.” 

It has already been mentioned that each con- 
vict was fettered. These fetters consisted of 
four iron rods, each as big as a finger, connected 
by three rings, and worn under the trousers. 
They were riveted on, and were never taken off, 
until death or the expiration of his term of im- 
prisonment gave freedom to the wearer. Each 
department of the prisoners wore,a peculiar garb 
or uniform; some having jackets one half of 
which was gray and the other dark brown, and 


trousers to match, while others had gray jack- 
ets with dark-brown sleeves. Their heads were 
also shaved different ways: some had it shaved 
lengthwise, beginning at the forehead and end- 
ing at the back of the head, only half of it being 
shaved, while others had only the front part of 
their head shaved from ear to ear. 

During the day the convicts were assigned 
various tasks, which they performed under the 
eye of an armed escort. Some made brick, some 
were builders, some were cabinet-makers, and 
others ground alabaster, or gathered wood. After 
the regulation working-hours were over, many 
of them pursued various handicrafts of their own, 
though their tools and work were liable at any 
moment to be confiscated by the superior officers 
of the prison. A Jew convict was the only jewel- 
er in the town, and, as he was also a pawnbroker 
and usurer, he managed to do surreptitiously a 
thriving trade. Several men sold spirits in the 
prison, and made quite a fortune by the trade. 
Their method of smuggling it in was ingenious. 
Securing the entrails of some animal, they would 
tie up the ends, secrete them inside their cloth- 
ing, and when in the town, by bribing their escort 
or watching their opportunity to do it unper- 
ceived, would fill them with liquor bought by a 
confederate, and trust to good fortune to escape 
detection at the gate. As they were severely 
flogged if discovered, several of the dealers reg- 
ularly employed some of the poorer and more 
reckless convicts as smugglers, and thus con- 
ducted business with comparative impunity. The 
great difficulty with the prisoners was to keep 
their earnings, as they were forbidden to have 
money, and the Major or commandant frequently 
appeared in the prison at night-time to search 
for forbidden treasures. In spite of all the pre- 
cautions of the unfortunate owner, his poor little 
hoard was generally discovered and confiscated, 
and he was severely flogged for daring to dis- 
obey the regulations of the prison. Yet, after 
each of these nocturnal visitations, new tools 
were bought, and everything went on as before. 
The officers knew this, it seems, and never in- 
terfered until the next visitation ; while the con- 
victs never even thought of murmuring at their 
hard lot, although their life must have been very 
much like that of people who live on a volcano. 

Every evening at dusk the prisoners were 
ordered into their barracks and locked up for the 
night. “I always thought it very hard,” says 
our convict, “to have to come out of the fresh 
air into a long, low, stifling room, which was 
dimly lighted by two or three tallow-candles, and 
pervaded by a sickening smell. When I look 
back upon that time now, I often wonder how I 
could have borne that life for ten years. Three 
planks on a rude wooden bench filled the space 
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There were several of these 


assigned to me. 

benches in the room, and they served as sleeping- 
places for about thirty men. In winter the doors 
were locked early, and we had sometimes to wait 
four hours till bedtime. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the confusion that reigned during these 
four hours—noise, shouting, laughter, bad lan- 
guage, the clanking of chains, mephitic smells, 
and, above all, those cropped heads, branded 
brows, and ragged clothes looming out of the 
dim light—everything present seemed to speak 
of the deepest possible degradation; and yet 
human beings lived through it all.” Even the 
hours of sleep, it appears, brought no respite. 
“ Almost all the men talked in their sleep, gen- 
erally about knives or other cutting instruments, 
and occasionally they swore and used bad lan- 
guage. ‘We have been so much beaten,’ they 
used to say by way of explanation, ‘that our 
bowels are loose in our bellies, and that makes 
us cry out in our sleep.’” 

Before daybreak the révez? was sounded in 
the barracks by the prison-gate, and ten minutes 
later the sergeant-at-arms on duty unlocked the 
door, and the prisoners were expected to have 
made their “toilets.” Their mode of washing 
was what may be called primitive. Crowding 
round the water-tubs, each in his turn plunged 
a tin drinking-cup with a long handle into the 
water, then raising it to his mouth, took a deep 
draught, and, squirting the water into the hollow 
of his hands, washed his face and hands with it. 
When the day began to dawn, the roll was called, 
after which the conviets crowded into the kitchen 
for their breakfast, which was eaten amid inde- 
scribable noise and confusion. 

The prison diet appears to have been not bad, 
on the whole. The bread was very good, and in 
great demand in the town, but the s#¢shz (or cab- 
bage-soup) was complained of as poor and thin. 
Our author describes himself as horrified at first 
by the number of black beetles floating about 
in it, but his fellow-prisoners evidently thought 
that they imparted an additional flavor to the 
soup, and after a while even he began to relish 
it in spite of them. Such of the prisoners as had 
money enough were allowed to provide their own 
food, if they chose; but only those who had a 
private income indulged in the luxury of finding 
their own dinners, though in the winter-time 
meat was only about two cents a pound. Pro- 
visions were bought in the town for the prisoners 
by the invalided soldiers, who lived with them in 
the cells to maintain order. As these worthies 
were rather afraid of the convicts, and wished to 
spend their last days on earth in peace and quiet, 
they had volunteered their services in going daily 
to market, without expecting even the slightest 
remuneration, and thereby eonciliated the good- 
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will of the convicts. They bought brick-tea, to- 
bacco, meat, rolls—in short, everything except 
spirits, which the prisoners smuggled in them- 
selves, and occasionally treated their invalided 
friends to a glassful, which was always thank- 
fully accepted. 

It may be said, indeed, that, as far as their 
ordinary physical needs were concerned, the lot 
of the prisoners was not unreasonably hard. It 
was the moral degradation involved that consti- 
tuted the most baneful effect of convict-life ; and 
it is not strange that an educated man, like our 
author, should declare, as the result of his terri- 
ble experience, that “mental privations are much 
harder to bear than bodily ones.” There were 
several of his own class in the prison; but they 
were all Poles, morbidly sensitive and irritable, 
and held themselves scornfully aloof from the 
other convicts. Among these others nearly every 
province of Russia was represented; a few were 
foreigners, and several belonged to the half-wild 
mountain tribes that inhabit the Caucasus. They 
were all divided into different classes or depart- 
ments, according to the crimes they had com- 
mitted, beginning with the man who had slain his 
adversary in a moment of blind fury, and ending 
with the cold-blooded murderer who delighted in 
the death-struggles of his victim, the professional 
pickpocket, and the tramp. ‘The majority of 
the convicts had been sentenced to perpetual exile 
after the term of their imprisonment had expired. 
Those wretches bore on their branded brows the 
abiding mark of their shame ; they had lost every- 
thing, down to the rights of a human being—so- 
ciety had cast them off forever. They came to us, 
as arule, for ten or twelve years, and then were 
sent to the settlements in the interior of Siberia. 
Some were military prisoners, who had not yet 
lost all civil rights, and only remained with us 
for a short time, when they returned to their 
regiments. But the majority of them had so 
well profited by the teaching they had received 
from the more experienced jail-birds that they 
were frequently sent back to us for twenty years 
or more.” 

It is surely a strange and suggestive fact that 
more than half of these men could read and 
write; apropos of which our author says: “I 
should like to know if there are many populated 
places in Russia where one might choose at ran- 
dom two hundred and fifty men, one half of whom 
could read and write.” He does not, however, 
connect these as cause and effect. “The cause 
of the terrible depravity of our lower classes must 
be sought for elsewhere,” he says, ‘‘not in teach- 
ing them to read and write.” 

Equally curious, perhaps, is the trait described 
in the following passage: ‘Even the most su- 
perficial and indifferent observer could not have 
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helped noticing that there were certain peculiar 
traits of character common to all the members 
of this strange family. They were, with few ex- 
ceptions, a surly, envious, swaggering set, easily 
offended, and terribly punctilious in their observ- 
ance of certain rules which constituted what 
may be called prison etiquette. One of these 
rules was never to be taken by surprise by any- 
thing, and never to appear astonished; another, 
always to maintain a solemn, even sullen, behav- 
ior. The few light-hearted fellows, who would 
persist in making the best of everything and 
cracking jokes with everybody, were universally 
despised for their lack of sobriety. No man of 
the world could have been more careful in ob- 
serving appearances than were these condemned 
felons.” Nearly every one of them, of course, 
had a strange and weird tale to tell, that weighed 
on his soul like a nightmare; but, generally speak- 
ing, they hardly ever alluded to their past life. 
“Few ever told the history of their lives, and none 
cared to hear it, as it would have been against 
prison etiquette to evince the slightest curiosity 
about other people’s affairs. Occasionally, if he 
had nothing better to do, some one would relate 
some episode of his past life, while another would 
listen coolly and impassively. I remember one 
day hearing a drunken robber tell us how he had 
enticed a little boy, five years old, into a barn and 
murdered him there. The others, who had hith- 
erto laughed at his ribald jests, suddenly turned 
against him and bade him hold his tongue—not 
that they were filled with horror at his tale, but 
because he had spoken about things which it was 
not the custom to mention there.” Yet, notwith- 
standing the rigid etiquette on this point, our 
author heard and reproduces many thrilling sto- 
ries. Thatentitled ‘“ Akoul’ka’s Husband” fills a 
whole chapter, and deserves a preéminent place 
in the literature of the horrible. 

Another very striking fact mentioned by the au- 
thor is that, in all his long experience of convict- 
life, he never met with a single instance of moral 
suffering caused by the memory of crime. “I 
have never met,” he says, “ with any signs of 
shame or contrition on the part of a convict pris- 
oner; on the contrary, they seemed actually to 
pride themselves on being convicts and sentenced 
to penal servitude, as if the very name of convict 
were an honorable appellation, conferred only up- 
ona chosen few. Occasionally they would indulge 
in a few humorous remarks concerning their own 
position; as, for instance, ‘We are lost people; 
we would not walk straight when we were free, 
now we must run along the green street’ (i. e., 
run the gantlet) ; ‘We would not obey our father 
and mother, now we must follow the drum,’ etc. 
But, as I have said before, all these were moral 
sentences formed expressly for the edification of 
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their hearers and for their amusement, while in 
the bottom of their hearts they considered them- 
selves the unfortunate victims of a cruel and re- 
lentless fate.” 

They were all adepts in the arts of using foul 
language and of quarreling. The latter—beating 
with the tongue, as it was termed—was generally 
tolerated, as affording the audience rather a pleas- 
ant diversion. ‘The combatants themselves fre- 
quently start a quarrel merely for the purpose 
of practicing. elocution. Sometimes they will be- 
gin apparently in a rage, and you expect every 
moment to see them throttling each other, but 
after reaching a certain point they suddenly cool 
down, and separate on the best of terms... 
It took me some time to understand how people 
could possibly quarrel for the sake of amuse- 
ment, till it became evident to me that vanity 
was one of its principal motives, as the party 
who quarreled according to all the rules of rhet- 
oric was highly applauded by the audience.” A 
fight was allowed only under exceptional circum- 
stances; for, ten to one, the Major, as the gov- 
ernor of the prison was called, would hear of it, 
investigate the matter closely, and decree a flog- 
ging all round. 

The convicts, as a class, were terribly de- 
praved. “The devil wore out three wooden 
shoes before he brought us together,’’ was a 
common saying among them. Thieving was an 
almost universal practice. Each prisoner was 
allowed to have a box with lock and key, to keep 
his things in, but that did not prevent the men 
from helping themselves to their fellow-prison- 
ers’ property. On the day of Petrovitch’s arri- 
val at the prison, several of the convicts, suppos- 
ing him to have money, endeavored to ingratiate 
themselves with him, teaching him how to wear 
his fetters, and getting him a lock-box (which he 
had to pay handsomely for). The very next day 
his new friends stole the box and sold it for 
drink. “One of them,” he says, “grew subse- 
quently much attached to me, though he never 
could resist the temptation of robbing me when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. Curiously 
enough, he did it without any feeling of com- 
punction, and almost mechanically, as if he were 
impelled to do it by a certain sense of duty. I 
could never be angry with him for stealing my 
belongings.”” Another convict, quite a “ charac- 
ter,” with whom our author became almost in- 
timate at a later period, used to rob him peri- 
odically, as a sort of rebuke apparently to his 
greenness and simplicity. “ He seemed to do 
this rather ex passant, without any premeditated 
intention on his part. . . . One day he stole my 
Bible, which I had given him to carry. He had 
only a few steps to go, but managed to sell it on 
the way, and spent the money in drink. I sup- 
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pose he wanted liquor very much just then, and 
could not help it. The very same night he calm- 
ly informed me of the occurrence without the 
least feeling of contrition or embarrassment, as 
if it had been the most natural thing in the world 
to do. I tried to scold him, for the loss of my 
Bible was a serious matter to me. He listened 
quietly and patiently to my reproaches, fully 
agreed with me that the Blble is a useful book, 
felt very sorry that I should have been deprived 
of mine, but never expressed any regret at hav- 
ing stolen it. I can not help thinking that he 
bore my reproaches so meekly because he was 
conscious of having deserved them, and thought 
it might do me good to vent my wrath on him, 
but that, after all, he was all the time wondering 
in his heart why I should make such a fuss about 
a trifle.” 

One result of the petty tyranny to which the 
convicts were subjected in having their earnings 
confiscated whenever they could be discovered, 
was the encouragement of the most recklessly 
spendthrift habits. Some, who were fond of 
dress, spent their money on black trousers and 
coats, print shirts, and leather belts with brass 
buckles. The convicts always dressed on holi- 
days, and those who were especially fond of their 
fine clothes never failed to pay a visit to the other 
cells to show themselves to the world. Asa gen- 
eral thing, however, all those fine things disap- 
peared in the course of the day, being either 
stolen, or pawned, or sold for a mere trifle. 
Other modes of dissipation were less harmless. 
“I have seen many a convict,” says our author, 
“work hard for months together till he had 
earned a considerable sum—then spend every 
farthing of it in drink in a single day; go back 
to his work the next, and toil away for months 
again till he had enough for another feast... . 
The great drinking-bouts took place generally on 
a feast-day, or on some convict’s name-day. The 
latter festival was celebrated after the following 
manner: After rising in the morning as usual, 
the convict stuck a paper into the little candle- 
stick which hung before the image of his patron 
saint, and said his prayers, then dressed himself 
in his best, and proceeded to the important busi- 
ness of ordering his dinner. Meat and fish were 
bought, cakes made, and the convict stuffed him- 
self to the utmost capacity of his stomach. He 
rarely invited a comrade to partake of his good 
cheer, but ate alone, voraciously, like a wild beast. 
Dinner over, brandy was set on the table, of which 
he partook freely, and then paraded about the 
prison, staggering and reeling, and stumbling over 
the benches and other articles of furniture that 
happened to be in the way, to show that he was 
drunk and enjoying himself—‘having a good 
time,’ in short; for which quality (i. e., being 
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drunk) the others respected him very much. 
The Russians in general have always much 
sympathy with drunken people, but a prisoner 
who is drunk is quite a hero in his sphere. To- 
ward nightfall the prisoner even hired a musi- 
cian, to show that money was no object. There 
lived in the prison a Pole who had deserted from 
his regiment. He played the fiddle tolerably 
well, and was never seen without his instrument, 
which constituted all his worldly possessions; he 
knew no other profession, and earned occasion- 
ally small sums by playing merry tunes to any 
drunken man who chose to hire his services. His 
duty on such occasions consisted in following his 
patron wherever he-went, fiddling with all his 
might and main. He often looked weary enough, 
poor fellow, but the pitiless cry, ‘Go on, you have 
been paid for playing,’ urged him on to new ex- 
ertions. 

“The convict who had made up his mind to 
get drunk on some special day, might be sure 
that, if he should succeed in getting outrageous- 
ly so, he would be put to bed by his comrades, 
and carefully kept out of the Major’s way; and 
all this was done as a matter of course, without 
his having previously asked them to do it, or even 
thanking them for the trouble they had taken with 
him. The sergeant-at-arms and the invalided sol- 
diers who lived in the prison winked at these rev- 
els, knowing from experience that the drunken 
man would be kept quiet and not allowed to cre- 
ate any disturbance in the prison; and, besides, if 
they had prohibited them, worse things might 
happen.” 

Even the “tapster,” or dealer in smuggled 
spirits, takes his turn. ‘He waits till he has 
earned a considerable sum, some thirty to fifty 
rubles, and then sends for more brandy, which 
he does not mix with water this time, as he means 
to drink it all himself. A day is fixed for the feast 
—the subaltern officers have been bribed to per- 
mit it—and there is much eating, drinking, and 
music going on. As soon as the tapster has fin- 
ished his own liquor, he goes to one of his coz- 
Sréres, who has been expecting his visit for some 
time, then to a third and fourth, and so on till he 
has spent his last kopeck. All the time this rev- 
eling lasts (and it sometimes lasts for days), his 
comrades take great pains to keep him out of the 
way if the Major should come in unexpectedly ; 
but in spite of their precautions the Major, who 
is always suspecting mischief, does find him out 
occasionally. He is immediately taken to the 
guard-room and searched; his money, if he has 
any, is confiscated, and he himself flogged. The 
next day he reappears in the prison as if nothing 
had happened, and takes up his profession as 
usual.” 

Gambling was another source,of amusement 
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and dissipation. In every barrack there would be 
at least one convict who was the fortunate owner 
of a square bit of carpet, a candle, and a pack of 
filthy cards, all of which articles were designated 
collectively by the name of maiddn. A mai- 
ddn was let for fifteen kopecks a night. The 
men always gambled high, each player laying 
down before him a heap of copper coins, and 
never leaving the game till he had either won 
or lost everything. Sometimes the card-parties 
would last all night, and only come to an end 
when the doors were unlocked in the early morn- 
ing. During all this time, some poor wretch, 
hired at the rate of five kopecks a night, would 
be watching outside in the cold passage, to give 
the alarm to the gamblers in case the Major or 
one of the superior officers should take a notion 
to make a tour of inspection. 

Christmas and Easter were holidays, even for 
the convicts, and every prisoner who could man- 
age to get together a few kopecks had an extra 
feast on those days. Many charitably-disposed 
townspeople sent in hampers of good things, and 
Christmas, in particular, was a season of much 
festivity. It was the custom in the prison dur- 
ing many years to get up private theatricals dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 
ed by the officers and gentry, and were sometimes 
conspicuously successful; one of the convicts dur- 
ing our author’s time being, as he says, a born 
actor, while all entered into the thing with char- 
acteristic zeal and abandon. At one of these 
Christmas festivals, described in detail by our 
author, eight members of the Special Depart- 
ment had formed themselves into a choir, and 
sang beautifully to the accompaniment of gui- 
tars and dalalaikas. ‘“ A few national airs were 
sung, but the majority preferred singing so-called 
‘convict-songs,’ some of which were exceedingly 
sad, while others were evidently meant for comic 
songs. I remember one of the former kind: it 
was sung to a beautiful tune, and had probably 
been composed by some poor exile. I can only 
call to memory: the first two couplets. It began 


thus: 
‘When will my eye behold the land 


Where I was born? 
To suffer daily without guilt 
Is now my fate.’ 


“This song was.a favorite with the men, and 
I have often heard it since. Sometimes, in the 
quiet evening-time, a poor fellow would steal out 
of the cell and go and sit down on the steps out- 
side, lean his head on his hand pensively, and 
strike up the tune in a high falsetto voice. It 
seemed as if one’s heart would break to hear him 
sing it.” 

The general atmosphere of convict-life does 
not appear to have been particularly somber or 
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depressing; though, doubtless, the frantic revelry 
we have described was in many cases a sort of 
resource against moodiness and despair. Our 
author represents himself as much impressed in 
the early days of his prison-life by the buoyancy 
and wildness of his fellow-prisoners’ hopes. In 
an impressive passage he says: “ All people do 
not hope alike—e. g., a prisoner in a convict prison 
and afree man. The latter has always a dis- 
tinct object in view in hoping—e. g., a change in 
his outward circumstances, or the fulfillment of 
some desire; but at the same time his mind and 
body may be actively employed, and the very 
cares of life often prevent him from becoming 
too much absorbed in his hopes. The prisoner, 
it is true, is also actively employed ; but he works 
and lives in a prison, and whatever his sin may 
have been, and however well deserved his pun- 
ishment is, he instinctively demurs against accept- 
ing his sentence as his final destiny. The con- 
vict persists in looking upon his cell as a tempo- 
rary abode, where he is not, and can not be, at 
home. Twenty years of penal servitude dwindle 
away into a mere nothing in his eyes, and he fully 
believes that he will leave the prison at fifty-five 
feeling as young and strong as he does now at 
thirty-five. ‘I shall enjoy my life yet,’ thinks he, 
and resolutely puts away whatever doubts and 
unpleasant thoughts about the future may arise 
in his soul. Even those poor wretches who were 
in the ‘ Special Department,’ and had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life, had not given 
up hoping. For might not some day or other 
there come an order from St. Petersburg to send 
them to the mines of Nertchinsk for a certain 
number of years? Would not that be a delight- 
ful change? It took nearly six months to get to 
Nertchinsk, and then it is always more pleasant 
to travel with a large party than to be shut up in 
the convict prison. And when their term had 
expired in Nertchinsk, why, then—. Ihave known 
many an old man with gray hairs solace himself 
with similar dreams. I remember seeing once 
in Tobolsk some prisoners who were chained to 
the wall by achain seven feet long. This is only 
done in extreme cases, when some horrible crime 
has been committed. Some are chained to their 
wall for five years, others for ten. One among 
them apparently belonged to the upper classes, 
and had been a Tchinovnik somewhere in his 
better days. He spoke in a soft, low voice, with 
a sweet smile, and showed us his chains and how 
he managed to lie down comfortably on his bed. 
I have often wondered since what crime he could 
have committed. As a rule, prisoners of this 
class behave themselves very well and seem sat- 
isfied with their position, though they look for- 
ward impatiently to the time when their sentence 
will have expired. Will they regain their liberty 
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then? By no means; but they will be allowed 
to leave the dull, gloomy prison-cell with its low 
brick vaults, and to walk up and down in the 
prison-yard and have a little fresh air. That is 
all. For they know full well that they must 
spend the rest of their life in chains and in prison 
till death sets them free. Yet they count the 
days when they will no longer be chained to the 
wall; for, if this punishment were to be endless, 
could they bear it without dying of despair or 
going mad ?” 

The most repulsive feature of the prison dis- 
cipline—as of the entire Russian penal code— 
was the frequent resort to flogging. The most 
trivial as well as the gravest offenses were pun- 
ished in this barbarous mode, and a day seldom 
passed at the prison in which some unfortunate 
wretch did not have to undergo it. Sometimes, 
in his fits of passion, the Major would burst into 
the barracks in the middle of the night; and woe 
betide the unhappy convict who was found sleep- 
ing on his left side or on his back! He was se- 
verely flogged the next day for having disobeyed 
the Major’s orders to sleep on his right side. For 
different offenses a varying number of strokes 
were assigned. The “full number” (for murder 
and similar crimes) was fourthousand. Asarule, 
we are told, a man can bear five hundred, a thou- 
sand, or even fifteen hundred, strokes, without 
serious injury; but, if he is sentenced to two or 
three thousand strokes, or more, the sentence is 
divided into two or three parts of a thousand 
strokes each. The doctor is always at hand to 
arrest the flogging when it becomes dangerous 
to life ; and the sufferer is then sent to the hos- 
pital until his back is sufficiently healed, when he 
is taken out to undergo the rest of his sentence. 
In numerous cases, however, the nervous system 
is shattered by the terrific ordeal, and the severer 
floggings are apt to result either in death or in a 
wrecked constitution. One such harrowing case, 
which fell under his own observation, is narrated 
in detail by ourauthor. A famous robber, named 
Orloff, had been caught at last, convicted of nu- 
merous crimes, and sentenced to the full number 
of strokes (four thousand). When he had re- 
ceived one half of the strokes, the doctor, seeing 
that the man was half dead, stopped the execu- 
tion, and sent him to the prison hospital. “It 
was night when they brought him in, and the 
candles had been lighted in the ward. Orloff was 
almost unconscious, deathly pale; his coal-black 
hair was all knotted and tangled. His back pre- 
sented a terrible aspect ; it was swollen and of a 
deep livid color. The convicts tended him care- 
fully all through the night, applying cool com- 
presses to his bruised back, turning him on his 
side when he wanted to move, and giving him 
medicine. They could not have been more watch- 
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ful and tender if he had been their own brother. 
The next day he recovered consciousness, and to 
my great astonishment was able to take a few 
turns up and down the ward.” It seems that he 
had feared that he would die under the infliction, 
and was quite jubilant that he had got success- 
fully through half his punishment, and was anx- 
ious to get well as soon as possible, so as to be 
able to get through with the rest; for he had 
planned an escape on the road to Nertchinsk, 
whither he was afterward to be sent. He left 
the hospital long before his back was well, and 
two days afterward was brought back to it to die 
in the same bed he had occupied during his pre- 
vious stay there. | 

It is stated by our author—and can easily be 
believed—that few men look forward to their 
punishment calmly—not even those who have 
been repeatedly flogged before. “It seems as if 
at such times an involuntary and invincible sen- 
sation of physical terror took possession of the 
whole being of the delinquent and paralyzed all 
his faculties.” Sometimes, as the fearful hour 
approached, the condemned wretches would com- 
mit some aggravated crime, or do themselves se- 
vere bodily injury, merely to postpone for a time 
the agonizing ordeal. One young soldier, whom 
our author knew, dreaded his punishment so much 
that on the eve of the fatal day he swallowed a 
tumbler of brandy mixed with snuff. This brought 
on violent vomiting and hemorrhage, and he was 
taken in a state of perfect unconsciousness to the 
hospital, which he never left again. In the course 
of a few days symptoms of consumption declared 
themselves, and he died six months later in the 
prime of life. Strange to say, however, the same 
men who dreaded the very thought of punish- 
ment bore their sufferings heroically. “I seldom 
heard them groan or complain, not even on the 
first night after the flogging; but then,” he adds 
significantly, “our common people are used to 
pain, and know how to bear it.”’ Most of those 
who had undergone the infliction avoided any 
reference to it afterward; but those who could 
be induced to mention it described the sensa- 
tion as of a burning character. “The pain is 
intense,” said one, “and I felt at the same time 
as if my back was being roasted over a large 
fires 

Revolting as the punishment is at best, it is 
aggravated in many cases by the deliberate and 
mocking cruelty of the officers who inflict it. 
Among the prison officials was a certain Lieu- 
tenant Jerebjatnikoff, who took the keenest de- 
light in superintending an “execution,” as it was 
called. ‘He looked upon the punishment as an 
art,’ says our author, “which he cultivated for 
its own sake, trying to invent all kinds of varia- 
tions and new modes of punishment. I shall 
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merely give one instance out of a thousand which 
have been told me, to convey to the reader a 
faint idea of the cruelty which is sometimes prac- 
ticed in a convict prison. A prisoner is led out 
to run the gantlet; Jerebjatnikoff has been ap- 
pointed to superintend the execution. One glance 
at the long row of men armed with thick sticks 
suffices to kindle the fire of enthusiasm in his 
breast. He walks down the ranks, exhorting the 
soldiers with a significant look to be sure and do 
their duty, else—. The poor fellows know too 
well the meaning of those words. The culprit 
appears on the scene of action, and, if by chance 
he happens to be unacquainted with Jerebjatni- 
koff’s ways, the latter is sure to play him some 
trick. Itis the custom for a convict—while he 
is stripped, and has his hands tied to the butt- 
ends of guns preparatory to being dragged along 
the ‘green street’ by two corporals, who take 
hold of the barrels of the guns, and advance 
slowly, pulling the shrieking, shrinking, half- 
naked wretch after them—to implore the officer 
who superintends the execution to have mercy 
on him and not punish him too severely. ‘ Most 
high-born one! have pity on me, do not let them 
beat me too hard! Be a father to me, and I 
shall pray God for you every day of my life! Do 
not kill me; have mercy on me!’ and so on. 
That was all that Jerebjatnikoff wanted; he im- 
mediately made a sign to the corporals to cease 
their preparations, and the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

“My dear friend, what can I do for you? 
You know very well that I must obey the law.’ 

“*Most high-born one! it is all in your hands 
—be merciful !’ 

“Do you think that Ido not feel sorry for 
you? Itis not pleasant for me to stand by and 
see them beat you. I am not a bad man, you 
know. Or maybe you think I am!’ 

“«Most high-born one! we know that you 
are our father, and we your children! Be a 
father to me!’ cries the convict, beginning to feel 
hopeful about his future. | 

“«Look here, my friend: I know that you 
have enough good sense to understand that it is 
not I who punish you. Humanity commands 
that I should be merciful to y6u, you poor sin- 
ner. 

“«You are pleased to speak the truth, most 
high-born one!’ 

“«Yes, I ought to be merciful to you, even 
if you were the greatest sinner on the face of the 
earth, But what can I do against the law? I 
must serve God and my country; and it would 
be wrong in me to disobey the laws !’ 

“* Most high-born one !—’ 

“<« Well, I will be merciful to you for once. 
I know that I am sinning against the law, but I 


shall do it just this one time, and not be too hard 
upon you. Stopamoment. Suppose I harm you 
by my kindness, instead of helping you to become 
a better man? For aught I know you may take 
it into your head to think that you'll be let off 
as easily every time, and go and do something 
worse; and then I shall have to answer for it all.’ 

““*Most high-born one! I will try and keep 
my friends and foes from sinning! I swear be- 
fore the throne of the Creator—’ 

“¢ Well, well. Promise me that you will sin 
no. more ?’ 

“«May the Lord Almighty strike me down 
dead; and may I, when I go to that other 
world—’ 

“«Hush! do not swear. Your word is quite 
sufficient. Will you promise me?’ 

““¢ Most high-born one !—’ 

“<T forgive you for the sake of your tears, 
and because you are an orphan, are you not ?’ 

“<T am, most high-born one! I am quite 
alone in this world—my father and mother are 
both dead !’ 

““«T forgive you because you are an orphan; 
but, mind, it is for the last time —Take him 
away, adds he, in such a kind voice that the 
convict does not know how to thank God enough 
for such a kind-hearted officer. The drum 
sounds; the terrible procession starts at last; 
the first soldiers lift their sticks. 

“ «Beat him!’ shouts Jerebjatnikoff, at the 
top of his voice. ‘Flog him; strike him harder, 
harder, harder! Faster, faster! Flog the or- 
phan; flog the scoundrel! Go at it; go at it! 
More, more, more! Faster, faster!’ The blows 
rain down on the unfortunate wretch; he shrieks 
and staggers with the pain, while Jerebjatnikoff 
runs down the line behind him, holding his sides 
and nearly bent double with laughter. He is 
delighted with his trick ; and, when he can stop 
laughing for a few seconds, he roars again: 
‘Flog him; beat him soundly! Flog the or- 
phan ; beat the scoundrel !’ 

“Occasionally he would vary his mode of 
action. The convict begins as usual to plead for 
mercy. Jerebjatnikoff listens gravely to him, and 
says at last: 

“*Look here, my friend, I shall punish you 
severely, for you deserve it. But I will not let 
them tie you to the butt-ends of theirguns. Run 
down the line as fast as you can, and you will 
get through it ina shorter time. What do you 
think? Would you like to try ?’ 

“The convict hesitates a moment. He does 
not quite like this novel method; but he says to 
himself: ‘ After all, he may be right. I shall run 
down the line as fast as I can, and get through 
the whole thing in a much shorter time, and per- 
haps even escape a few blows.’ 
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“*T think I will try it, most high-born one.’ 

“«Very well. Off with you!’ Then, ‘Look 
sharp !’ shouts he to the soldiers, knowing very 
well that the victim will not escape a single blow ; 
for woe betide the soldier who misses his aim! 
The convict starts at full speed, hoping to reach 
the end of the ‘green street’ before the soldiers 
have well lifted their sticks, but suddenly falls 
shrieking to the ground—all the sticks seem to 
fall on his back at once. ‘No, most high-born 


one; I had rather be punished according to the 


law ,’ says he, rising slowly to his feet, and look- 
ing pale and scared; while Jerebjatnikoff, who 
has been looking forward eagerly to this jiza/e, 
shrieks with laughter.” 

Anything more painful than this could hardly 
be imagined, and yet, in this as in so many other 
cases, fact far outstrips the halting steps of fic- 
tion. During one of his frequent illnesses, our 
author was in the hospital at the time of the 
death of the poor young soldier whom we have 
mentioned as swallowing a glass of brandy 
mixed with snuff, in order to escape the flog- 
ging to which he had been sentenced. “I had 
known him,” so we read, “very little during his 
lifetime. He was a spare, tall, fine-looking lad, 
not above twenty-five years old, very silent, and 
with a look of intense sadness in his face, which 
made the convicts say that he ‘faded away’ in 
the prison. He was in the Special Department, 
and much liked by his fellow-prisoners. All I 
remember of his face was his beautiful dark eyes. 
He died on a clear, frosty day at3 P.M. The 
sunshine was streaming in through the frozen 
green window-panes and illuminating the pale 
face of the sufferer. Poor fellow, he passed away 
after a long and painful struggle. It was evident 
in the morning that he no longer recognized us. 
The others tried to help him as well as they 
could, as he seemed to be in great pain, breath- 
ing with difficulty and gasping for air. He had 
thrown off one by one his bedclothes and his 
dressing-gown, and was pulling and tugging at 
his shirt, as if its weight were too much for him. 
They helped him to take it off. I could not help 
shuddering as I gazed upon that long, thin body, 
with its skeleton arms and legs, sunken abdomen, 
and protruding ribs. He was perfectly naked; a 
wooden cross with a small silk bag attached to it 
was suspended round his neck, and the iron rings 
still hung loosely round his emaciated legs. The 
men were unusually quiet during the last half- 
hour of his life; they talked to each other below 
their breath, and moved noiselessly about the 
room. Nobody seemed inclined to talk much. 
Occasionally some one would make an indiffer- 
ent remark, or cast a glance at the dying man, in 
whose throat the ominous rattling had already 
begun. Suddenly raising his trembling hand, 
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he seized the amulet, and began to pull at it as 
if he felt oppressed by the tiny silk bag. Some 
one took it off for him, and he expired ten min- 
utes later. One of the men knocked at the door 
and told the sentinel what had happened. The 
warder came in, and, after gazing stolidly at the 
corpse, went to call the feldsheer. The latter, a 
good-natured young fellow, who was perhaps a 
little too vain of his personal appearance (which 
was by no means unprepossessing), appeared 
soon after, walked quickly toward the bed, and, 
with a look of profound wisdom, felt the dead 
man’s pulse, waved his hand, and left the room 
to report the case to the officer on duty, as the 
prisoner had been in the Special Department, and 
certain ceremonies had to be fulfilled before his 
death could be officially recognized. While we 
were waiting for the officer, one of the men re- 
marked in a low tone that perhaps the dead man’s 
eyes had better be closed, whereupon another 
went quietly up to the corpse and closed its eyes. 
The little wooden cross was lying on the pillow; 
he took it up, looked at it, hung it again on Mi- 
khailoff’s neck, and crossed himself. Meanwhile 
the dead face had become rigid. A ray of sun- 
shine played on it; the mouth was partly open, 
showing two rows of white teeth which were 
hardly covered by the thin lips. At last the ser- 
geant-at-arms on duty came in, in his full uni- 
form, followed by two warders. He approached 
the bed hesitatingly and casting doubtful glances 
at the convicts, who were watching his move- 
ments in sullen silence. When he had nearly 
reached the bed he stopped suddenly, as if struck 
by something—the naked, emaciated body, with 
the heavy chains attached to it, as if in grim 
mockery, evidently produced on him a deep im- 
pression, and, moved by a sudden impulse, he 
took off his sword and helmet, and crossed him- 
self. He was a middle-aged man, with a stern, 
gray, weather-beaten face. Tchekounoff, also a 
gray-haired old man, happened to be standing 
near him at that moment. He had been watch- 
ing every one of his movements, looking fixedly 
in his face. Suddenly their eyes met, and Tche- 
kounoff’s under lip began to quiver. He madea 
queer grimace, showed his teeth, and said hur- 
riedly to the sergeant, moving his head in the 
direction of the corpse, ‘He had a mother once!’ 
and walked away. 

“TI felt as if these simple words had stabbed 
me to the heart. What made him say them, and 
how had they come into his head? By this time 
the warders had taken up the corpse, the straw 
rustled under their hands, and suddenly, in the 
midst of the general silence, the chains fell off. 
One of the warders picked them up, and the body 
was carried out.” 
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And this is Russia! At one end of the social 
scale, an autocrat whose merest whim is law to 
uncounted millions, surrounded by unimaginable 
pomp and splendor, and lavishing the revenues of 
provinces upon an army of rapacious favorites ; 
at the other end, a*fettered convict dying in ex- 
ile a death self-inflicted to escape the torture of 
an inhuman punishment! What but assassina- 
tion, regicide, and Nihilism, is the natural out- 


come of such a state of things? An acute ob- 
server has truly remarked that “there is one 
thing the human race has in Christendom ap- 
parently got beyond, and that is submission to 
absolutely arbitrary power.” The Nihilists, he 
adds, can not be suppressed by “simple brute 
force; and their success in killing the Czar will 
undoubtedly make them readier than ever to op- 
pose ferocity to cruelty.” 





TAXATION 


| DESIRE to reply to some objections made 

in the Editor’s Table of the last number of 
this journal to the proposal of substituting a tax 
upon land values for all the taxes now imposed, 
and making this tax, as near as may be, equal to 
rent. 

In meeting these objections, which are such 
as seem to arise in many minds when the idea of 
concentrating all taxation upon land values is 
first presented, something at least may be done 
toward calling attention to a measure which I 
am confident will show itself more and more 
pregnant with good the more fully and carefully 
it is considered. But it is not possible in a brief 
article to treat fully a subject which involves so 
many important principles, and to exhibit in their 
whole force the reasons which urge to this great 
reform. 

All the objections made by the editor of the 
“Journal” spring evidently from the impression 
that taxation upon land values must fall upon the 
user of land. If this were so, there would be 
some ground for expecting from the simple meas- 
ure I propose the dire results which he so vivid- 
ly portrays. But this, I submit, is not so. On 
the contrary, to whoever will consider the mat- 
ter, nothing will be more certain than that taxes 
upon land values (or, to use the politico-economic 
term, rent) do not and can not fall upon the user 
of land. 

This is conceded by all economists. How- 
ever much they may dispute as to other things, 
there is no dispute upon this point. Whatever 
flimsy reasons they may have deemed it ex- 
pedient to give why the tax on rent should not 
be more resorted to, they all admit that the tax- 
ation of rent merely diminishes the profits of 
the land-owner, can not be shifted on the user of 
land, can not add to prices, or check production. 
Not to multiply authorities, it will be sufficient to 
quote John Stuart Mill. Hesays (section 2, Chap- 
ter III, Book V, “ Principles of Political Econ- 
omy Uc 
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“A tax on rent falls wholly on the landlord, 
There are no means by which he can shift the bur-- 
den upon any one else. It does not affect the value 
or price of agricultural produce, for this is determined 
by the cost of production in the most unfavorable 
circumstances, and in those circumstances, as we have 
so often demonstrated, no rent is paid. A tax on 
rent, therefore, has no effect other than its obvious 
one. It merely takes so much from the landlord and 
transfers it to the state.” 


The reason of this will be clear to every one 
who has grasped the accepted theory of rent—that 
theory to which the name of Ricardo has been 
given, and which, as John Stuart Mill says, has 
but to be understood to be proved. And it will 
be clear to every one who will consider a moment, 
even if he has never before thought of the cause 
and nature of rent. The rent of land represents a 
return to ownership over and above the return to 
use—it is a premium paid for permission to use. 
To take, in taxation, any part or the whole of this 
premium, in no way affects the incentive to use 
or the return to use; in no way diminishes the 
amount of land there is to use, or makes it more 
difficult to obtain it for use. Thus there is no 
way in which a tax upon rent or land values can 
fall upon the user. Whatever the state may de- 
mand of this premium simply diminishes the net 
amount which ownership gets as rent, or the 
price which it can demand as purchase-money, 
which is, of course, rent capitalized. The owner 
of land can no more throw upon the user of land 
a tax upon the value of land than he can throw 
upon him the payment of a personal debt. 

Here, for instance, is a piece of land that has 
a value—let it be where it may. Its rent, or 
value, is the highest price that any one will give 
for it. Now, if a tax be levied on that rent or 
value, this in no wise adds to the willingness of 
any one to pay more for it than before; nor does 
it in any way add to the ability of the owner to 
demand more. To suppose, in fact, that such a 
tax could be thrown by land-owners upon tenants 
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is to suppose that the owners of land do not now 
get for their land all it will bring ; is to suppose 
that, simply because they want to, they can put up 
prices as they please. 

This is, of course, absurd. There would be 
no limit whatever to prices, did the fixing of them 
rest entirely with the seller. It might be a very 
nice world in which, if any one demanded more 
money of us, all we would have to do would be 
to demand that much more of some one else! 
But clearly, to all men’s knowledge, this is not, 
in these times, that sort of a world. To the 
price which will be given and received for any- 
thing, two wants or wills must concur—the want 
or will of the buyer, and the want or will of the 
seller. The one wants to give as little as he can, 
the other to get as much as he can, and the 
point at which the exchange will take place is 
the point where these two desires come to a 
balance or effect a compromise. In other words, 
price is determined by the equation of supply 
and demand. And evidently taxation can not 
affect price unless it affects the relative power 
of one or the other of the elements of this 
equation. The mere wish of the seller to get 
more, the mere desire of the buyer to pay less, 
can neither raise nor lower prices. Nothing will 
raise prices unless it either decreases supply or 
increases demand. Nothing will lower prices 
unless it either increases supply or decreases de- 
mand. Now, the taxation of land values, which 
is simply the taking by the state of a part of the 
premium which the land-owner can get for the 
permission to use land, neither increases the de- 
mand for land nor decreases the supply of land, 
and therefore can-not increase the price which 
the land-owner can get from the user. Thus it is 
impossible for land-owners to throw such taxa- 
tion upon land-users by raising rents. Other 
things being unaltered, rents would be no higher 
than before, while the selling price of land, which 
is determined by net rent, would be much dimin- 
ished. Whoever purchased land outright would 
have to pay less to the seller, because he would 
thereafter be called on to pay more to the state. 

But, while the taxation of Jand values can not 
raise rents, there is a way in which, especially in 
a country like this, where there is so much valu- 
able land unused, it would, if heavily imposed, 
tend strongly to lower them. In all our cities 
and all through the country, there is much land 
which is not used, or not put to its best use, be- 
cause is is held at high prices by men who do 
not want to or who can not use it themselves. 
Now, the effect of the taxation of land values 
would be to compel these men to seek tenants or 
purchasers. Land upon which there is no taxa- 
tion even a poor man could easily hold for higher 
prices as long as he wanted to, for land eats no- 


thing. But put heavy taxation upon it, and even 
a rich man will be driven to seek purchasers or 
tenants, and to get them he will have to put 
down his price rather than to put it up, for it is 
by asking less, not by asking more, that they who 
have anything they are forced to dispose of must 
seek customers. And, rather than continue to 
pay taxes upon land which yields nothing, he 
would be glad to give it away, or to let it revert 
to the state. Thus these dogs in the manger, 
who all over the country are withholding from 
those who would be glad to use it what they 
can not use themselves, would be forced to let 
go their grasp. To tax land values up to any- 
where near their full amount would be to utterly 
destroy speculative values, and to diminish all 
rents into which this speculative element enters. 
And, how groundless it is to think that landlords 
who have tenants could shift a tax on land values 
upon their tenants, can be readily seen from the 
effect upon landlords who have no tenants. It is 
when tenants seek for land, not when landlords 
seek for tenants, that rent goes up. 

But, before leaving this branch of the subject, 
it may be well to call attention to the fact that I 
have been speaking of a tax upon land values, 
not of a tax upon land. These are very different 
things, and I call attention to the difference, be- 
cause a confusion of thought as to these taxes 
may lead to the assumption that a tax upon 
land values would fall on the user. While a tax 
upon land values could not fall upon the user, 
a tax upon land—that is to say, a tax upon all 
land of so much per acre or so much per foot— 
would fall upon the user, barring such effect as 
it might have on speculation. For this tax, fall- 
ing equally upon all land, the poorest and least 
advantageously situated as fully as on the richest 
and best situated land, it would become a condi- 
tion imposed upon the use of land, from which 
there could be no escape, and thus: the owners 
of rentable land could add it to their rents. Its 
operation would be analogous to that of a tax 
upon a producible commodity, and it would in 
effect reduce the supply of land that could be 
used. But a tax upon rent or land values would 
not fall on all land; it would fall only on valu- 
able land, and upon that land in proportion to 
its value. It would thus not have to be paid up- 
on the poorest land in use (which always deter- 
mines rent), and so would not become a condi- 
tion of use, or restrict the amount of land that 
could be profitably used, and so the land-owners 
on whom it fell could not shift it to the users of 
land. This distinction, as to nature and effects, 
between a tax on land and a tax on land values, 
it is necessary to bear in mind. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the 
value of land is something totally distinct from 
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the value of improvements. It is a value which 
arises not from the exertion of any particular 
individual, but from the growth and progress of 
the community. A tax on land values, therefore, 
never lessens the reward of exertion or accumu- 
lation. It simply takes for the use of the whole 
community that value which the whole commu- 
nity creates. 

Let us now turn to other forms of taxation. 
It is only necessary to say that, while it is true 
that a tax upon land values or rent does not fall 
upon the user, and does not thus distribute itself 
through the medium of increased prices, it zs 
true that the greater number of taxes by which 
our public revenues are raised do. Thus taxes 
upon capital fall, not upon the owners of capital, 
but upon the users of capital, and are by them 
transferred to the consumers of whatever the 
capital is used to produce: thus, taxes upon 
buildings or building materials must ultimately 
be paid in increased building rents or prices by 
the occupiers of buildings; thus imposts upon 
production or duties upon imports must finally 
fall upon the consumers of the commodities. 
This fact is far from being popularly appreciated, 
for, if it were, the masses would never consent to 
the system by which the greater part of our 
revenues are raised. But, nevertheless, it is gen- 
erally understood, and it is the apprehension of 
this that seems to lead by confusion of ideas to 
the notion that a tax on land values must add to 
rents. Since this is the case, it is unnecessary 
to go into details, and to show minutely what 
taxes do and what do not distribute themselves. 
The general principle is that before stated. A 
tax upon anything or upon the methods or means 
of production of anything, the price of which is 
kept down by the ability to produce increased 
supplies, will, by increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, add to the price of that thing, and ultimately 
fall on the consumer. But a tax upon anything 
of which the supply is fixed or monopolized, and 
of which the cost of production is not therefore 
a determining element, does not increase prices, 
and falls entirely upon the owner. 

We are now in a position to consider the 
effects of the measure I propose. I do not for- 
get that in the objections to which I am replying 
stress was laid upon the manner in which that 
class who are both owners and users of land 
would be affected, and I wish to have particular 
reference to them. But, just as, in endeavoring 
to determine the fundamental principle, it is ne- 
cessary to speak of land-owners and land-users, 
and though they constituted two distinct classes, 
so is it necessary first to trace out the influence 
of this measure upon society in general before 
We Can inquire into its effects upon any particular 
individual or classes of individuals. 


In order as far as possible to give definiteness 
to thought, let me state distinctly and endeavor 
to sustain separately three claims which I make 
as to the effect of the measure I propose upon 
the general interests of society. They are that it 
would tend to— 

1. Great governmental and social economies. 

2. Great increase in the production of wealth. 

3. A just equalization in the distribution of 
wealth. 

I. The substitution of taxation upon the 
simple item of land values for all the various 
taxes now imposed would be an enormous gov- 
ernmental and social economy. We should save 
the salaries and perquisites and official expenses 
of the horde of functionaries, national, State, and 
municipal, who are now engaged in assessing 
and collecting all these other taxes, or in duties 
which are directly or indirectly necessitated by 
the cumbrous system. We should get rid of 
them all, from those fee-paid local officials who 
in a single term expect a fortune, and those Fed- 
eral collectors whose places are deemed of more 
importance than the governorship of sovereign 
States, down to those who are busied in seeing 
whether cigar-boxes are stamped and peddlers 
are provided with licenses, or in searching the 
trunks and persons of passengers as they land. 
We should save the cost of trying and imprison- 
ing offenders; we should save, too, the cost of 
all the devices—some of them very expensive— 
that are resorted to for evading the revenue laws, 
for it is obvious that all these expenses must ul- 
timately be borne by consumers. 

The tax upon land values is of all taxes that 
which combines the maximum of certainty with 
the minimum of expense. “Land lies out of 
doors,” it can not be hid or disguised, and its 
value is easily ascertained. Any competent real- 
estate dealer can tell to a nicety the value per 
front foot of any lot on Broadway. But, to as- 
certain the value of the building on it, it will be 
necessary to get an expert to make an examina- 
tion; while, if that building be filled with goods, 
it is impossible for any outsider to get at their 
value. A tax upon the value of land can be col- 
lected to the last cent by a tax-collector sitting 
in his office. Deducting the very smallest per- 
centage, which would be all that would be re- 
quired to pay the expenses of the periodical 
assessment and the receipt of taxes, the people 
in their collective capacity would thus get the 
benefit of all that was paid in as taxes by the 
people as individuals. 

But the saving that would result is by no 
means to be estimated by the reduction in the 
cost and direct incidents of collecting revenues. 
It is the great vice of taxes which distribute 
themselves in added prices that, beyond the offi- 
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cial tax-gatherers, they create a long line of virtual 
tax-gatherers, and that each man in the line not 
only takes the tax, but his profit on the tax, and 
in many cases is enabled to take a great deal 
more. For instance, when the commercial treaty 
with France was up, I asked a gentleman, thor- 
oughly conversant with the business, why, seeing 
that such an outcry was being made against it 
in the name of the producers of American wines, 
the importers of French wines did not take some 
steps in its favor? He said nothing favorable to 
the treaty could be expected from the importers 
of wines ; that they were in reality more strongly 
opposed to reduction of the duty than any other 
class. “ Howcanthat be?” Iasked. “It is very 
simple,” said he. “For every gallon of French 
wine imported, there are on an average three 
sold; and, when three duties are charged for and 
one duty is paid, the higher the duty the more 
profitable the business.” How strongly the 
“Whisky Ring” opposed the reduction of the 
whisky-tax is well known. And so with all in- 
direct taxes. The difficulty is not usually in im- 
posing them, but in abolishing them. Let a bill 
be introduced in Congress to abolish the tax on 
any of the long list of things taxed, and straight- 
way there will appear in the lobby some one to 
protest and log-roll against it, a sure proof that 
somebody besides the Government is making 
money from the tax—that is to say, that the tax 
is taking from the people at large a good deal 
more than the Government is getting from it. 
That this system, which engages great private 
interests in keeping up rather than in putting 
down taxation, fosters extravagance in govern- 
mental expenditures is clear. 

Now, by abolishing all other taxes in favor of 
the tax upon land values, we should not only save 
very greatly in the ways thus pointed out, but, 
by the greater simplicity that would be given to 
government, we should save the political demor- 
alization which the present system entails. It is 
“the money in politics” that makes our politics 
so corrupt, that puts honesty and patriotism at a 
disadvantage, and gives us traders and jobbers 
where we ought to have statesmen. That there 
is so much money in politics arises principally 
from the great number of officers which our 
present system of taxation necessitates, and from 
the great number of pecuniary interests which it 
concerns in the running of government. And 
beyond all this is the effect upon morals. Near- 
ly all the taxes which I propose to abolish, be- 
come, in one way or another, taxes upon con- 
science. 

Now, in view of the great economies which in 
all these various ways would result from the sub- 
stitution of a tax on land values for all other 
taxes, is it not clear that the change would be of 


the greatest benefit, and would conduce largely 
to the general prosperity ? 

2. It will clearly appear, to all who will con- 
sider the matter, that, to substitute for all the 
manifold taxes which are now imposed the single 
tax upon land values, would be greatly to relieve 
and enormously to stimulate production. The 
present system, which taxes buildings and im- 
provements, capital in all its forms, and in most of 
the States in all its shadows, is a system of direct 
discouragement to production, a system which 
fines the man who creates wealth just in propor- 
tion as he creates wealth. Instead of acting on 
the principle that the man who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before is a public 
benefactor, our system of taxation treats him as 
a public enemy. Ifa man clothe a barren waste 
with grain and fruit-trees, if he drain a swamp 
or open a mine, if he put up a fine building 
where none stood before, or erect a factory, or 
turn wood or iron into a ship; if he get him a 
library with which to store and exercise his mind, 
or a telescope with which to sweep the heavens, 
or a laboratory in which to seek out the laws of 
Nature’s combinations; if out of his savings he 
lay by a provision for his declining days; if by 
his energy and thrift he accumulate capital with 
which to assist and organize and provide the 
tools for industry—down comes the tax-gatherer 
to make him pay for having done these things! 
Is not this as absurd as it is unjust? Is it not 
in direct contravention of the plainest dictates of 
enlightened public policy ? 

Some of the Southern States have recent- 
ly passed laws exempting cotton-manufactories 
from taxation for a term of years, and the re- 
sult has been the erection of a number of cot- 
ton-factories, for the capitalists who thus invest 
their money can calculate on dividing as profits 
what otherwise they would have had to pay as 
taxes. Are not these States wise in this? Do 
not these cotton-factories create new industries, 
add to the wealth of the neighborhoods in which 
they are erected, and enrich the whole State? 
But, if this be wise, would it not be still wiser to 
make the exemption permanent instead of fora 
term of years? And, if it be wise to exempt cot- 
ton-factories, would it not be wiser still to ex- 
empt all sorts of factories, all forms of capital, 
all kinds of wealth—houses and goods, horses 
and cattle, railroads and telegraphs. Is not the 
State the richest that has the most of these 
things? Why, then, should the State tax them ? 
Is not the stupid system that does tax them too 
absurd for any rational defense? The people of 
New York want cheaper fares on the elevated 
roads. Is it not stupid, then, to compel the ele- 
vated roads to pay in taxation thousands of dol- 
lars which they can only get out of passengers ? 
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The people of New York want cheaper house- 
rents. Is it not stupid, then, to put taxes on 
buildings, which, unlike the tax on land values, 
must inevitably be collected from tenants in high- 
er rents? 

But the direct obstacles to production, which 
this system imposes, are not the worst. All these 
indirect taxes which pass from hand to hand, in- 
creasing the cost of commodities, are taxes against 
production. This barbarous tariff of ours, that 
raises an artificial barrier around our coasts 
which it is more difficult for commerce to sur- 
mount than would be the Andes or the Hima- 
layas, makes twice as much capital necessary to 
provide the machinery for a cotton-mill as it would 
were there no tariff ; and, by the action and inter- 
action of these artificially-raised prices, every ex- 
ertion of industry, from the building of a railroad 
to the shingling of a wood-shed or the making 
of a shirt, is hampered in the same way. 

Now, it is clear that to abolish all these taxes, 
which thus hamper industry, would be to vastly 
stimulate production and increase the general 
wealth. But this is only one side of it. To put 
taxation on the value of land would also be to 
remove obstacles to production. For the specu- 
lative value, which now attaches to land as soon 
as it becomes probable that it will be needed for 
use, largely checks production; while to tax land 
values is to discourage this speculation, and to 
tax them heavily is absolutely to prevent it. To 
estimate fully how enormously the speculative 
advance in land-prices checks the production of 
wealth, there would have to be taken into ac- 
count the losses resulting from the constantly 
recurring depressions of industry, which, as I 
think I have elsewhere shown,* spring primarily 
from this cause. But, without going into that 
discussion, which would here require too much 
space, it is very clear that the high prices which 
are demanded for land do prevent improve- 
ment and impose checks and disadvantages upon 
production. To get the vacant lot on which 
to put up a house, even on the outskirts of any 
one of our large cities, costs as much as or more 
than ordinarily does the house. Before he can 
strike a plowshare into virgin soil, the farmer, 
unless he will go far beyond where his labor can 
be exerted to most advantage, is obliged to pay 
down. a large part of his capital, to embarrass 
himself with a mortgage, or to wastefully farm 
on shares. The result is to crowd people to- 
gether too closely in the cities, to scatter them 
too far apart in the country. To say nothing of 
the moral, social, and intellectual disadvantages 
which result from this unnatural distribution of 





* ‘“ Progress and Poverty. An Inquiry into the Cause 
of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy.” 


population, there is a great obstacle put in the 
way of improvement, a manifest waste of pro- 
ductive forces. 

Now, the measure I propose, which would ut- 
terly destroy the speculative value of land, and 
would reduce the selling value of land to but a 
nominal figure, would remove this obstacle, and 
prevent this waste. No one would care to take 
up land that he could not use, or to hold land 
unless it was put to its most valuable use. The 
homes of our farmers would be closer together, 
the poorer classes of our cities would no longer 
be compelled to herd in tenement-houses, and 
the capitalist who proposed to erect a factory 
would no longer have to pay out so much of his 
capital for a site. Instead of that, he would pay 
the annual rental value of the land in taxes, but 
this would be in lieu of all other taxation. Thus 
the effect of this measure would be to throw open 
to labor and capital the means of production while 
relieving production from taxation. 

Clearly this would be greatly to promote the 
general prosperity and greatly to add to the gen- 
eral wealth. 

3. All taxes which increase prices are neces- 
sarily taxes in favor of monopoly, since the more 
capital it requires to go into any business, or to 
make any improvement, the smaller the num- 
ber of those who can do so. And, besides this 
general characteristic of the taxes I would abol- 
ish, many of them are specially designed to foster 
monopolies. It is, moreover, evident that, when 
a large part of the produce of the labor and capi- 
tal of the community is taken in rent by those 
who do nothing to aid in production (for land- 
owners as land-owners in no wise aid production), 
there is not merely created an unnecessary and 
unnatural inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
but that this primary inequality gives rise to a 
tendency to further inequality. ‘ Unto him that 
hath shall it be added, and from him that hath 
not shall it be taken away,” is the expression of 
a universal law. To take from one and give to 
another is, both by decreasing the relative power 
of the one and increasing the relative power of 
the other, to put them upon unequal footing 
in treating of future divisions. If we trace to 
their cause the majority of great fortunes, we 
shall find it in monopolies of some kind—the pri- 
mary and most important of all being the mo- 
nopoly of the land. It is not that capital gets an 
undue proportion of the wealth that it helps to 
produce (though capital in some of its aggrega- 
tions which involve monopoly may), that, in spite 
of all the enormous advances which invention 
and improvement and the growth of population 
have made, and still are making, in productive 
power, labor gets but such a scant living, and 
wages tend constantly to the minimum which will 
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support life. With the advance of the arts and 
the progress of society, interest—which measures 
the return to capital—does not increase, but tends 
rather to diminish. It is rent which goes up, and 
up,and up. To divert to common uses this great 
fund which, though drawn from the production 
of the whole community, now goes to but a por- 
tion of the community, would be to turn into a 
promoter of equality what is now a promoter of 
inequality. To release capital from taxation, to 
lift the burden which now rests upon improve- 
ment and production, to destroy speculative land 
values, and throw open land to those who would 
use it, would open opportunities for labor in every 
direction and send wages up. In all industries 
laborers would get a fairer proportion than now 
of the value their labor creates. 

I think there can be no dispute that in the 
three ways thus outlined the effect of substitut- 
ing a tax on land values for all the other taxes 
by which our public revenues are now raised 
would be most beneficial to the general interests 
of society. It would greatly simplify and cheap- 
en government; it would greatly increase the 
production of wealth ; it would do away with the 
gross inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
which are now so painfully apparent. And who- 
ever will further consider the matter will see that 
improvement in one of these directions would 
react to produce improvement in another: as, for 
instance, greater equality in the distribution of 
wealth would, by increasing intelligence and 
stimulating invention, vastly multiply the forces 
of production, and, by raising the standard of 
morals, diminish the economic wastes which im- 
morality entails and render government both 
purer and abler. 

Leaving the development of these ideas to 
the reader, let us now proceed to consider the 
effect of the change upon the various classes of 
which society is composed. With relation to 
the factors of production and the primary distri- 
bution of the produce, society is divided for pur- 
poses of economic investigation into three classes 
—land-owners, capitalists, and laborers. Of these 
it is evident that the change would be to the ad- 
vantage of the capitalists and laborers, and to the 
disadvantage of the land-owners. But it is only 
in the abstract that such a distinction can be 
clearly made in any country, and especially in 
such a country as ours. We have, it is true, a 
considerable class of laborers who are neither 
capitalists nor land-owners ; but we have few cap- 
italists who are not laborers, for in the economic 
use of the term the managing head of any great 
industrial enterprise is as truly a laborer as is 
any workman in his employ; and we have prob- 
ably no land-owners who are not either laborers 
or capitalists, for, in the strict definition of the 


term, buildings and improvements are capital, 
not land.* A very great number of our people 
combine the characters of land-owner, capitalist, 
and laborer, and there are certainly a large ma- 
jority who combine at least two of these charac- 
ters. Thus, while all would profit in the general 
social gains, it is only in their character of land- 
owners that against these general gains any one 
could set individual loss; and thus this proposi- 
tion should, as a matter of mere individual inter- 
est, commend itself even to land-owners whose 
interests as land-owners do not largely exceed 
their interests as capitalists or laborers, or both. 

With reference to the ownership of land and | 
with regard to actual facts, our people may be 
divided into three classes—those who own land 
which they do not themselves use, those who 
own land which they use, and those who own no 
land. The latter class contains some capitalists, 
but is mainly composed of laborers—farm-hands, 
manual laborers, operatives, mechanics, clerks, 
etc., who depend for their living upon the earn- 
ings of their labor. This is the class which it is 
most important to consider, not merely for senti- 
mental reasons, but because, since they constitute 
the base of the social pyramid, whatever improves 
or depresses their condition will affect all the rest. 
Now, it is manifest that to take taxes off capi- 
tal and improvement and production and ex- 
change would be to greatly benefit all of those 
who live by their earnings, whether of hand or of 
head. It is manifest also that it would benefit all 
who live partly by the earnings of their labor, 
and partly by the earnings of their capital— 
storekeepers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., and 
by increasing the net productiveness of capital 
that it would benefit those whose incomes are 
drawn from capital alone. 

Take now the case of those to whom the 
editor of the “ Journal” makes special reference 
—the farmers who till their own acres, those 
who own homesteads in which they live. It is 
true that the measure I propose would diminish 
the selling value of their land (but merely of the 
bare land, not of the buildings or improvements), 
and if fully carried out would virtually destroy it. 
But it would in no wise diminish the usefulness of 
their land; it would in no wise diminish, but would 
in fact increase, their incomes. They would pay 
under this system less taxes than they pay now. 
The clerk or mechanic or business or professional 


* Strictly, they are wealth, and may or may not be 
capital, according to the use to which they are put. But 
it is not necessary, in an article like this, to draw the dis- 
tinction between capital and wealth, since under the 
change proposed all wealth would be relieved from taxa- 
tion, whether it was merely wealth or also capital—that 
is to say, whether it was used merely for the gratification 
of the owner or for productive purposes. 
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man who owns a house and lot in which he lives 
would pay more taxes on his lot than now, but 
in return for this he would escape the taxes now 
levied on his house and its contents, and, through 
the medium of indirect taxation, upon everything 
that his family consumes. And so with the farmer. 
Our present system of taxation falls with peculiar 
severity upon the farming class. Not only is 
improved land all over the United States taxed 
higher than unimproved land of the same quality, 
but the taxes which so largely raise the price of 
all that the farmer has to buy do not and can 
not, so long as we are exporters of agricultural 
produce, raise the price of what the farmer has 
to sell. And, further than this, to put taxation 
solely upon land values would shift the weight 
of taxation from the sparsely settled agricultural 
districts to those populous centers where land 
has a real and a high value. As it would destroy 
the speculative value of land, the result would 
be that farmers would have no taxes at all to pay 
until the country around them had been well 
settled, for, no matter what might be the value 
of his improvements, the farmer would have no 
more taxes to pay than could be collected from 
unimproved land equal to his in quality and situ- 
ation. Manifestly it would be very greatly to the 
relief of the farmer to abolish all the taxes which 
now fall upon his improvements and his con- 
sumption, and substitute for them a tax upon the 
value of bare land, which is always higher in 
populous centers than in agricultural districts, 
and in sparsely settled agricultural districts hard- 
‘ly exists at all, except as the result of specula- 
tion. And from the effects upon the diffusion of 
population the farmer would greatly gain. Just 
as the city population would gain from the de- 
struction of the system which now builds tene- 
ment-houses amid vacant lots, so would the agri- 
cultural communities gain in productive power 
and in social enjoyment when settlement would 
become closer, from the fact that there would no 
longer be any inducement for any one to take up 
or hold more land than he could use. 

And, further than this, it must be remembered 
that, although the selling price of land would di- 
minish, this, since it would affect all land, would 
not affect the exchange value of the homestead 
lot or farm, as compared with other homestead 
lots or farms. It would be, to the man who wants 
for himself and his family the security of a home 
in which to live or land to cultivate, a purely 
nominal and intangible loss, to offset which there 
would be great and actual gains ; and, as his chil- 
dren grow up, it would be very much easier for 
them to get homesteads or farms of their own. 

The only ones who would really lose would 
be those whose incomes are mainly drawn from 
the rent, not of buildings, but of land; those 


who are holding land in the expectation of fu- 
ture profit from the high prices that in time those 
who want to use it will be compelled to pay them. 
But I know of no individuals who belong ex- 
clusively to this class, and I think there are few 
among us. In varying degrees all our large 
landholders are also capitalists, and would gain 
as capitalists though they would lose as land- 
owners. And, if in some cases the relative loss 
exceeded the relative gain, it would only be (and 
this, if necessary, might be made certain by some 
simple exemptions as to widows, etc.) in the case 
of those who could readily stand the loss with- 
out being really hurt. In any large view it will 
always be found that the true interests of indi- 
viduals coincide with the best interests of society. 

I think I have now shown that the injustice, 
recognized by the editor of the “ Journal,” of per- 
mitting that creation of land values which is due 
to the whole community to ‘“ become the founda- 
tion of a tax paid by one part of the community 
to the other,” admits of a simple and practical 
remedy. I fully agree with the editor of the 
“Journal ” that the “indispensable element of suc- 
cess in all enterprises is absolute freedom of op- 
eration,” and that, “if we begina system of inter- 
ference regulating men’s gains, bolstering here in 
order to strengthen this interest, repressing there 
in order to equalize wealth, we shall do an im- 
mense deal of mischief, and, without bringing 
about a more equable condition of things than 
now, shall simply discourage enterprise, repress 
industry, and check material growth in all direc- 
tions.” All such systems are essentially vicious. 
To attempt to restrict accumulation is to check 
enterprise and thrift; to attempt to put the idle 
on a par with the industrious, the foolish with 
the sagacious, the ignorant with the intelligent, 
is to attempt to destroy the incentive to exertion 
and improvement. But it is nothing of this kind 
that I propose. On the contrary, what I propose 
would give absolute freedom of operation, and it 
is on this account that I expect so much from it. 
To put all taxes on land values would be to re- 
move all burdens from capital and labor; to free 
industry, and energy, and thrift from restriction 
or fine; to throw open natural opportunities to 
all who would use them, without, as now, com- 
pelling them to pay a heavy premium to some 
non-user. From the freedom of operation which 
would thus be given to productive forces would 
result an enormous increase in the production of 
wealth. The fund from which all incomes must 
be drawn would be vastly augmented. And at 
the same time would come a great equalization 
in distribution; for that freedom of operation 
which is essential to the largest distribution of 
wealth is also essential to its fairest distribution. 
To give freedom of operation to industrial forces 
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is to give play to that natural law which gives 
wealth to the man who creates wealth. This is 
all that justice requires. To go further than this, 
and to attempt to bring all men to the same dead 
level, would be to do injustice and to war with 
nature. The true equality is equality of oppor- 
tunity. No man has a right to complain when 
harder or better work gives to another more than 
he has. But he has a right to complain when he 
is denied equal access to those natural opportu- 
nities and forces without which there can be no 
productive work—when that creation of value 
which is. due to the whole community is made 
“the foundation of a tax paid by one part of the 
community to the other.” The true equality is 
to be sought through that freedom of operation 
which is to be attained by the simple device of 
taking for common purposes that fund which 
arises from the values created by the community. 
And in the constant enlargement of that fund 
which is seen by the increase of rent as society 
advances lies the natural means for the attain- 
ment, as civilization progresses, of a closer and 
closer equality of condition. 

To put all taxes upon land values would not 
be to permit land-owners to shift those taxes on 
the users of land, and it would in the aggregate 
directly diminish land values by its effect in de- 
stroying speculative values. But the freedom 
which would thus be given to industry would 
greatly increase the general prosperity, and this 
in its turn would increase the real value of land, 
which grows with the progress of society, and so 
would increase that common fund which could be 
taken by the State for common purposes without 
imposing burdens upon industry. But it would be 
idle to worry ourselves now about the corrupting 
effects which the disposition of such a large sum 
would have upon government. To increase the 
powers and functions and revenues of govern- 
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ment, as at present constituted, might indeed, as 
is urged by the editor of the “ Journal,” be dan- 
gerous. But what I propose involves as a first 
step a great simplification of government. To 
take that would be to so greatly simplify and con- 
sequently purify government that it could gradu- 
ally and safely assume other functions, which are 
in their nature codperative, not repressive. 

By thus showing in a general way what would 
be the effect of substituting a single tax on land 
values for the manifold taxes now imposed, I 
have, I think, met all the objections which attrib- 
ute to this measure a pernicious result. And Iam 
confident that, in the mind of every one who will 
pursue the investigation, there will arise a greater 
and greater sense of the benefits it will bring. To 
one who has never thought over the matter it may 
seem preposterous to say that in a simple change 
in the methods of taxation lies the fundamental 
cure for pauperism and low wages and all the 
social difficulties which afflict modern society. 
Yet, to all who will carefully think over the mat- 
ter on the lines I have indicated, this will appear. 
Nor, when one comes to consider what is really 
involved in this simple change, does this effect 
seem disproportionate to the cause. For, to re- 
move taxation from the production and accumu- 
lation of wealth, and to put it on the appropria- 
tion of that element which is the raw material of 
wealth, is to remove obstructions to the natural 
play of social forces—obstructions which produce 
in the social organism just such effects as band- 
ages and ligatures that impeded the circulation 
of the blood would produce in the human body. 
It would be to conform our most important social 
adjustments to the supreme law of justice; for, 
that the right to land is common and equal while 
the right to the products of labor is individual 
and exclusive, are correlative propositions too 
manifest to need discussion. 


HENRY GEORGE. 
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PICTURES OF JEWISH HOME-LIFE. 


HE deeply disgraceful German persecution 

of the Jews has drawn the attention of Eu- 

rope anew to this wonderful people. It has been 
remarked that one of the noticeable features of 
our century, as opposed to the preceding, is that 
it has witnessed a great revival of race-feeling, 
and that the claims of race have received careful 
attention at the hands of politicians. Besides the 
inevitable reaction from the too universal eigh- 
teenth-century cosmopolitanism, much of this is 


doubtless due to the spread of science, and par- 
ticularly to the Darwinian theory, that enforces 
the deep roots taken by heredity and descent. 
We have learned that there is some mysterious 
but strong quality that tends to keep nationalities 
distinct; that a loss or change of nationality is 
not easily accomplished. It is related that Fred- 
erick the Great one day desired that the evidences 
of the truth of Christianity should be condensed 
into a single word. “Jews” was the answer. 
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Unquestionably the persistency of the Jewish 
race presents one of the most interesting features 
of history, and though the landmarks that divide 
them from the peoples among whom they live 
are being gradually broken down, now that in all 
enlightened countries the shameful persecution 
that has been the lot of the countrymen of Jesus 
has at length been discarded along with torture, 
witch-burning, and other relics of barbarism, still 
much individuality remains and must remain yet 
a while longer. The Jews have been from all 
time an exclusive people: pride of race and con- 
tempt of the Gentiles round about them distin- 
guished them already in the days when they 
warred against the Amalekites. They sincerely 
and truly believed that they were a nation set 
apart by God, and that it was not pleasing to 
him that his children should act like the peo- 
ples round about them. Eighteen centuries of 
cruel, senseless persecutions, of enforced exclu- 
sion from intermixture with other nations, of in- 
termarriage in small communities, have intensi- 
tied all the distinctive physical and mental fea- 
tures of the Jews; so that not only their good 
but also their bad qualities have been accentu- 
ated. Not even the eighteenth century, so ready 
to boast of its enlightenment, had opened the 
gates of the Ghetto and accorded civil liberties 
to a people who, of all peoples, are peace-loving 
law-abiding, and least likely to abuse these privi- 
leges. The gates have now been thrown down, 
the liberties freely granted, and it is difficult to 
foretell what the Jew will be a few centuries 
hence—indeed, if there will be Jews left at all. 
They are far too assimilative, far too keen-sight- 
ed not to be affected by and to recognize the pro- 
priety inherent in the cosmopolitan tendencies of 
the present day. For ourselves, we have no faith 
in the schemes of enthusiasts portrayed by Dan- 
iel Deronda and his friend Mordecai, in the na- 
tional restoration of the Jewish people, and feel 
convinced that, were the attempt made, it would 
result in a mere exodus of the scum of the 
population. What has distinguished the Jewish 
people, and kept them a nation so long, is the 
fact that their nationality is not rooted in the 
land from which they have so long been absent, 
but in the Law, which they can bear about with 
them everywhere. The Jews are at present in a 
transitional state. It is commonly said to take 
three generations to make a gentleman. It must 
certainly take as long to obliterate all the cruel 
memories of Christian oppression that linger 
among those whose grandfathers remember the 
pressure of disabling laws. 

In order properly to understand this people, 
we must understand the conditions under which 
they have been reared and from which they are 
slowly but surely emancipating themselves. An 
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Austrian writer, Leopold Kompert, has set him- 
self this task. A Jew himself, he yet, like the best 
and most enlightened of his people, recognizes 
that the days of stern adhesion to rites given 
under peculiar conditions and under a southern 
clime are gone by; that Israel, while retaining 
the pure ethical standard she holds in common 
with the Christians, who have borrowed it from 
her, must relinquish those practices that have 
degenerated into formalism and_ superstition. 
These ideas he has promulgated in a series of 
attractive romances that transport us into the 
midst of that curious life so little known, that 
has been led and is still led by the Jews, who 
live in the midst of Christians—among them, but 
not of them. The stories have a very special 
interest to-day, for only by knowing the past can 
we rightly understand the present or gauge to 
the full the absurd, discreditable, and ignorant 
aspect now presented by the land that gave birth 
to some of the foremost champions of humanity, 
and that has been loudest among the nations in 
the matter of boasting its superor enlightenment 
and toleration. 

The scenes of all Kompert’s stories are laid 
at the boundary between the old and the new. 
The Ghetto-doors have been removed, the Jew 
is no longer cooped up within the worst slums of 
the city, and separated from his fellow-townsmen 
by gates and chains; he no longer wears a distin- 
guishing garb. But the gates are not broken 
down in his soul; the “ badge of shame” is still 
worn in his memory. An interpreter is needed 
between him and his Christian fellows; a bridge 
is required to span the gulf of ages. Kom- 
pert endeavors to be this interpreter, this archi- 
tect. He sings the swan-song of the Ghetto; he 
introduces us into that narrow, unhealthy, unat- 
tractive purlieu. He lifts the veil of ignorance 
that has hung above his people, and shows us 
the poetry of Jewish manners—a poetry so care- 
fully hidden from the world that it is not only 
little known but absolutely uncredited. We are 
present with him at the Sabbath feast, the holi- 
days and fasts of Israel, and behold how the 
cringing, money-grasping Hebrew of the streets 
suddenly grows transformed as though by touch 
of magic, and becomes a noble soul, a lordly 
presence, a priest within his home and at his 
hearth. ‘Blessed are the peace-makers,” said 
the Rabbi of Nazareth, as Kompert gracefully 
calls the greatest among the sons of Israel. 
Blessed surely are those who lift their pens in 
the cause of toleration and mutual good under- 
standing among nations. There is no trace of 
dogmatism, no desire to philosophize in Kom- 
pert’s stories; they must not be classed among 
novels with a tendency. They are free from any 
such blemishes ; they breathe no spirit of sect, 
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but a pure spirit of conciliation; their propagan- 
da, lofty and wide, is for “ peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.” On this account, though 
others have tried to treat the same theme, Kom- 
pert remains preéminently the poet of the Ghetto; 
there is in him no atom of race-hatred, of narrow 
vision. He is poet and prophet in one—the poet 
of the past, the prophet of the time to come. He 
bears an olive-branch in his hands and utters 
many an impressive word against hatred, exclu- 
siveness, and oppression; wédrds directed to both 
sides, for few people recognize that the Christian 
hatred is returned with interest by the Jews. It 
has been hate for hate, contempt for contempt. 
Kompert enforces a gentler doctrine. His tales 
contain not only the panegyric of the Ghetto, 
they comprise the social gospel of modern Israel. 
He shows his co-religionists how the narrow pre- 
judices of centuries must be abandoned, how 
they must free themselves from the tyranny they 
have chained about themselves, which is the 
worst tyranny of all. 

Kompert’s literary luggage is not large, for, 
though he is still living, we may treat of him as 
though his printed career were ended, for it is 
many years since a new work has issued from 
his pen. Four volumes of short stories, and two 
larger novels, make up the sum of his contribu- 
tions to literature. These shorter stories, “Sto- 
ries of a Street,” “ From the Ghetto,” and “The 
Jews of Bohemia,” are perhaps the most striking 
works. Not that Kompert’s novels do not also 
contain much that is subtile and thoughtful, much 
keen observation and profound knowledge. But 
unhappily he suffers, like most of his German 
fellow-novelists, from a hopeless want of form 
and proportion in the construction of his plots, 
and hence much is too detailed, much too cur- 
sory, marring the whole and fatal to all unity of 
impression. The short stories require less elab- 
orate treatment, and hence our enjoyment of 
them is more undisturbed. 

It is a strange world into which Kompert 
takes us—a world of which even the language 
is difficult to understand, for the Jews who are 
hemmed within the Ghetto still retain their He- 
brew speech, and, where some amount of inter- 
course with their Christian neighbors has caused 
them to drop it, speak instead a strange jargon, 
defined by them as Jewish. It is, in fact, a med- 
ley of German and Hebrew, not easy to compre- 
hend. This eccentric dialect even the emanci- 
pated Jews of to-day find it difficult wholly to 
lay aside. It has many convenient words to des- 
ignate peculiarly Hebrew things; it contains 
many pithy and comprehensive idioms. This is 
the language spoken in the Ghetto, and in which 
Kompert’s personages convey their ideas; and, 
though he interprets wherever possible, still a 
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certain familiarity with this form of speech and 
thought is requisite fully to follow and enjoy his 
tales. Now, this strange speech, delivered in the 
peculiar nasal, shrill, sing-song intonation of the 
Hebrew, makes the Ghetto a very noisy world, 
especially as it is a very small one, its inmates 
being terribly crowded together, since, in accord- 
ing them space to dwell, their Christian masters 
have not made allowance for increase of popula- 
tion. And although, up to the times of the pres- 
ent Emperor, the Jews in Austria were not allowed 
to multiply, except by imperial consent, and only 
the eldest son of a family was permitted to marry 
and found a family in his turn, yet even so their 
numbers increased, and the Ghetti were very 
hives of industry, buzz, and din. How cruelly 
and painfully these restrictive laws pressed is de- 
picted in the story “ Without Authorization,” a 
domestic drama that opens out a deep view into 
the sufferings so long and so patiently borne. 
Jaekew Lederer, like his great-grandfather 
Jacob, had the misfortune to be a younger son, 
hence he could not by right of inheritance found 
a family, and he had not means wherewith to 
soften the rigor of the law and buy himself one, 
Yet the poor peddler could not hinder love from 
entering into his heart; he loved and was loved 
in return by Resele, a very flower of the Ghetto, 
but as a match of no account, for she too was 
penniless. They became engaged, however, and 
waited patiently till Jaekew had saved a sum that 
would buy them permission to marry. But no 
“families” were vacant, and, when they were, 
they were snapped up by rich merchants who 
could outbid the poor peddler; besides, he was 
legally disentitled to this privilege. Years rolled 
by and matters did not mend, neither did their love 
diminish. The two betrothed could be beheld 
each Sabbath taking their walk together, but as 
time wore on they walked apart from the other 
engaged couples, to whom they had become a 
laughing-stock. At last, when Jaekew too had 
served fourteen years for his Rachel, he could 
bear it no longer. He asked and obtained Re- 
sele’s consent to their marriage, which was cele- 
brated quietly by a strange rabbi in a distant 
village, in order to avoid publicity. No more 
than the ten persons needful to constitute a 7z- 
nzan (to make the act religiously legal) were 
asked toattend. Thenceforward the couple lived 
together blissfully many years, and only evil- 
disposed tongues—and there were few of those 
in the Ghetto, for the heavy misfortunes of Israel 
weighed more or less upon all—only quite a few 
tongues, therefore, insulted the dearly-loved and 
only child of this couple with the name of bastard. 
But at last the law intervened in the shape of a 
new burgomaster of the town—a new broom. 
Jaekew and Resele were summoned before the 
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authorities and treated as an illegalcouple. Re- 
sele could bear this, but she could not endure 
that her son should be stigmatized for life. In 
her great maternal love she determined to lay her 
hard case before the Emperor himself, and went 
to Vienna to present a touching and zaive peti- 
tion to his Majesty. This is the first and only 
time Kompert introduces such a deus ex macht- 
na in order to untie the knot of his stories. As 
a rule, they naturally resolve themselves, or the 
victims succumb to the hard conditions of their 
life. Resele was successful: the Emperor read 
her document, smiled at it, and accorded to Jae- 
kew permission to buy the next “family” that 
should fall vacant. This done, Resele requested 
Jaekew that they might be married anew with 
all becoming forms. All the Ghetto approved 
this resolution, The amusing thing was that the 
old couple had to submit to be examined in “ The 
Children of Zion,” the text-book of the Law, an 
examination that preceded the marriage cere- 
mony and the rabbinical permission to contract 
aunion. A scene charmingly painted followed. 
Neither of the couple remembered _ how to define 
the duties they had so long and conscientiously 
practiced. 


***Come,’ said the commissioner of the syna- 
gogue who interrogated Resele, ‘tell me what are the 
duties of a mother toward her child.” 

‘*Resele reflected a long time, then with a ra- 
diant face she replied, ‘To love it, Mr. Commis- 
sioner.’ 

‘“The commissioner looked at the rabbi, who at 
the same moment turned his eyes toward him. Both 
smiled at the simplicity of this woman. 

*“** And you,’ was asked of Jaekew, ‘tell us what 
is the ninth commandment ?’ 

“‘Jaekew could not recall it; the commissioner 
had to prompt him with the first words in order to 
set him going: ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife,’ whispered the functionary. 

““* What an idea, dear rabbi!’ replied Jaekew, 
smiling. ‘Would I have waited so long for Resele 
if I desired my neighbor’s wife? It is not for me 
that God gave this commandment.’” 


Laughing heartily, the commissioner accords 
to the old couple the needful testimonial of exam- 
ination, a merry wedding banquet follows, and 
all is brought to a happy conclusion. ° 

But happy conclusions are not frequent in 
these tales. Kompert has not joyous things to 
tell—a melancholy atmosphere hangs over the 
Ghetto and its inmates, and is reproduced in their 
lives. ‘Schlemiel” is one of those sad genre 
pictures, full of sorrows petty and great, for 
which no man is responsible. Schlemiel* is a 
Hebrew word signifying Theophilus, or beloved 





* Chamisso borrowed this idea for his inimitable and 
famous tale of ‘‘ Peter Schlemibl.” 


of God. This in ordinary Jewish parlance is 
the designation for awkward, luckless folk with 
whom nothing in the world succeeds. The name 
is derived from that of a certain man of whom it 
is related in the Talmud that he was executed by 
the rabbis for doing a thing which many others 
had done before him with impunity. The in- 
capacity of a Schlemiel is spoken of in the same 
pitying fashion that a Scotchman designates an 
idiot as “innocent.’”’ The Hebrew reverences 
quick intelligence and success, and a dreamer is 
to him an incomprehensible and pitiable being. 
Above all he despies a Schlemiel, a man who 
breaks his finger when he puts it into his waist- 
coat-pocket, who tumbles on his back and in- 
jures his nose, whose bread always falls on the 
buttered side, who neglects to seize by its little 
toe the occasion others seize by the head, who 
always comes at the wrong time, who all his life 
long gets up left foot first, in whose hands gold 
turns to copper. The acute-witted inmates of 
Jewry have little sympathy and less pity for this 
type of man, who rarely though occasionally ap- 
pears among them. Kompert tells the sad life- 
story of such a Schlemiel, a heart of gold, well 
intentioned, not devoid of wit, yet so hopelessly 
awkward and unfortunate that nothing comes to 
good at his hands. The words “Thou art a 
veritable Schlemiel” greet him already in his 
childhood. At the age of thirteen, Jewish boys 
must make their darv-mztzvah, that is to say, they 
must take upon themselves the responsibility of 
their own sins, till then borne by their fathers. 
This act is an entrance upon the state of man- 
hood: henceforth he is called “a son of the 
commandment,” for he is now held capable of 
supporting the burden of the six hundred and 
thirteen rabbinical commandments which are re- 
garded as a digest of the whole Law. On this 
occasion the boy must read before the assembled 
congregation a chapter of the Thora (Pentateuch). 
This reading is made from a copy without vowel- 
points, and must be chanted in the national mode, 
every fault being instantly noted and commented 
on by the congregation, who have pointed copies 
before them. This is a great day of parental 
solicitude, and, if the trial is well borne, of re- 
joicing. Our hero Anschel sang and read bravely 
from the height of the footstool on which he had 
been perched to reach to the level of the sacred 
books. But a Schlemiel was not to get off so 
easily. A noise made him turn, he and the stool 
rolled over, there was an end of his dar-mztz- 
vah, and his own father murmured, “ But thou art 
indeed a Schlemiel.” And thus henceforward. 
Other peddlers carried off purchasers before his 
very eyes ; the object of his affections was taken 
by another, because he was too deeply smitten to 
speak, Even into the smallest details of exist- 
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ence misfortunes pursued him. Thus when his 
father died he trembled at the grave so violently 
that the knife of the schamess who made the 
customary rent in his garment entered into An- 
schel’s hand and wounded him. And yet again 
when, very poor, he one day obtained the luxury 
of a goose to place before his wife and children 
at the Sabbath-eve feast, this very goose proved 
a source of annoyance. When brought to table 
it was found to be impure, a nail having entered 
into its flesh, and the family were obliged to see 
the long-anticipated morsel removed as unclean. 
Then even his long-suffering wife hurled at An- 
schel’s head the words he has learned to dread, 
“But verily thou art aSchlemiel.”” Coming from 
her lips it broke his heart. A few days later his 
body was found in the river. “ A misfortune has 
happened to him,” said the Ghetto, and they 
gave him proper burial. Yet even dead he still 
proved a Schlemiel—his corpse nearly brought 
one of his grave-diggers to an untimely end. “A 
Schlemiel to his grave,” said the Ghetto. That 
was the last stone thrown at this luckless wight. 
““Old Babele,” that is to say, the old little 
grandmother, is another gezre picture rather than 
a finished tale, and tells of a malicious little boy 
who tormented an old demented woman, and of 
the penalties that befell him for his misdeeds. 
Some very specially Jewish features are intra- 
duced into this sketch, such as the grandmother’s 
despair when she finds that the ¢z¢¢zzs or fringes 
(Numbers xv, 38, 39) of the boy’s garment have 
been neglected and allowed to become unraveled 
and twisted, which shows that the due daily at- 
tention has not been given to them as is enjoined 
even to children as soon as they can be made to 
understand the import of the duty required of 
them. These fringes consist of eight threads 
tied into five knots; these knots and threads, to- 
gether with the numerical value of the Hebrew 
word “ fringes,” making six hundred and thir- 
teen, thus referring to the number of precepts 
that the faithful must ever bear in mind. The 
merit of the fringes lies in their being duly at- 
tached to the “ four quarters ” or skirts of the gar- 
ments (Deuteronomy xxii, 13). They are always 
attached to an under-garment made for the pur- 
pose, and are of course only worn by men. The 
old grandmother, when she finds these fringes 
entangled and untied, fears that her boy is on the 
road to become a Posche Isroel (a bad Jew), and 
has recourse to all manner of Talmudic charms 
to avert this evil. She is equally distressed when 
she finds that her granddaughter has been listen- 
ing to the attentions of a member of the Diet, 
and improves the occasion by telling the grievous 
fate of another daughter of Israel who was led 
astray by the false flatteries of a Christian. 
What superstitions, what deeply-rooted preju- 


dices, do we not meet with in these pages—preju- 
dices rooted only the more firmly for the perse- 
cution of ages in a people noted from all time 
for their stiff-neckedness! We encounter, too, 
customs that have survived the vicissitudes of 
ages, and have been faithfully transmitted from 
generation to generation. Truly it would seem 
that Moses’s laws are unchangeable and eternal. 
The laws of others have been shaken and de- 
stroyed by the lapse of time; his alone remain 
firm and immovable, and amid all the changes of 
the Jewish people have not been disturbed in the 
smallest enactment. And yet, or we mistake 
much, the great revolution of Judaism is at 
hand, and one of the finest of Kompert’s stories 
adumbrates the history of modern Israel. “The 
Children of the Randar”’ * is its title. This par- 
ticular Randar, Rebb Schmoul,f had rented a 
wine-shop in a village: his children were there- 
fore reared outside the stifling (mental and physi- 
cal) atmosphere of the Ghetto ; they came in con- 
tact with the villagers, and, though they knew 
that by religious observance they were held apart 
from them, this did not hinder their childish 
friendships. Moses and Hannah had room to 
expand, and though their parents taught them all 
the due observances of Israel, and reared them 
in all those traditions to which the Jew holds 
even more firmly than to his faith, they beheld a 
wider horizon. The Randar himself, while mix- 
ing with his customers, never forgot his religious 
duties. He might be seen at sunset turning his 
face toward the direction of Jerusalem, his Ze- 
phillém bound about his head and arm, repeating 
aloud among his Slav guests the prescribed for- 
mula of prayer in the language of Zion, while these 
on their part show their respect for his observ- 
ances by speaking low and being careful not to 
disturb his devotions, For the Randar was held 
by them in great respect, and he had taught them 
that while the tephzl/zm were on it would be sin- 
ful to make him speak or divert his attention. 
But, this done, the Randar was once more the 
genial host who mixed freely with the peasants. 
Only on Friday evenings by his dress and mien 
he was again removed from them. On the Sab- 
bath eve, the Randar, like all his Jewish breth- 
ren, dressed himself in his best, in garments un- 
polluted by week-day wear, cast worldly cares 
behind him, and became a transfigured man, a 
priest and father in Israel, who celebrated the 
advent of the “ Bride, the Sabbath,” with all due 
rites, with song and gladness. On that day num- 
bers of Schnorrer (wandering Jewish beggars) 





* ‘¢ Randar,” the Jewish corruption of arrendador, 
one who rents a farm, wine-shop, or distillery. 

+ Rebb, i. e., rabbi, or bachelor in the Talmud, a title 
that is very common among Jews who have studied the 
law. 
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- crowded to his house, knowing that here for a 
day and night they would find lodging and board, 
for no Israelite turns an Israelite guest from his 
door on the Sabbath ; for might he not prove the 
prophet Elijah come in this disguise to partake 
of the glad meal of meat and wine that on this 
day stands on each carefully-dressed table, illu- 
mined by the light of sacred candles that the 
house-mother has prepared and blessed! Truly, 
Rebb Schmoul was a shining light in Israel! 
That which he, however, held of no account was 
that his children should receive an education, and 
his wife begged him in vain to reconsider this 
decision, ‘‘ The children must grow up like the 
plants from the furrow that has given them birth,” 
was his obstinate reply. If; therefore, Moses could 
pray, write, and reckon, and Hannah cook and 
knit, the one would be able to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, the other get a husband—and what 
more did either need? But the mother has her 
way at last : Moses was allowed to go to school, 
where under the name of Maurice he mixed with 
Christian boys, and doubts entered his soul, At 
last news reached his home that he had actually 
profaned the Sabbath, had danced with Christian 
women, and partaken of their meals. He had 
not abjured his faith, and had no intention of 
doing so, but he had learned to take wider, less 
exclusive views. The news broke his mother’s 
heart—she died. The sister, too, became a source 
of sorrow. In her girlhood her favorite playmate 
was a certain village lad, Honza, whom she was 
in the habit of feeding with Jewish titbits from 
the Sabbath meal, and who in return initiated 
her into his religion—an initiation undertaken in 
childish play, but carried out more seriously in 
after-life when Honza becomes a priest. His 
daughter’s defection broke the Randar’s heart— 
he died also. It is a touching thing this. Nei- 
ther parent shows anger, pours maledictions upon 
their children ; they can do naught but die, Is 
this not deeply significant? Kompert never dog- 
matizes, but it is impossible not to see what con- 
clusion he would have us deduce from this charm- 
ing story, of which a bald préczs can give no idea. 

In “ The Huckster,”’ Kompert shows the deep- 
seated influence of custom and tradition upon 
the offspring of Jews, even when they have be- 
come philosophers and freethinkers. This trait 
is a very remarkable one, which evinces itself 
frequently in the most unexpected forms, It is 
in many cases not wholly free from a certain su- 
perstitious basis. With Dr. Emmanuel, however, 
its root lies in the very deep domestic affections 
of the race, Educated outside the Ghetto, sep- 
arated from his poor parents, and out of all com- 
munication with them, he was on the point of 
embracing Christianity. Before doing so he 
wishes once more to celebrate a Sabbath with his 


family, as a kind of farewell to the religious emo- 
tions of his infancy and the traditions of his race. 
He came to his old home disguised as a beggar 
who has received an order from the synagogue 
that he should eat the Sabbath meal at their 
house. He soon learned that man can not dally 
with impunity with the most sacred instincts of 
his nature. His soul was agitated by all he saw 
and heard ; his poor father’s money troubles, his 
mother’s loving memory of him, his little brother’s 
religious ardor so like his own of. years ago, the 
joyous Sabbath songs resounding through the 
Ghetto, all deeply moved his inmost soul. He 
feels he can not take the final step that will cause 
so much pain; he remains outwardly a Jew, out 
or respect for his parents, and consecrates the 
remainder of his life to them, and to the regen- 
eration and amelioration of his Jewish brethren. 
In the following story. ‘ Trenderl,”’ we see him 
at this good work. He wishes to break down 
one of the most obstinately rooted prejudices of 
the Hebrews, namely, that the Law of God for- 
bids them to be artisans, that commerce is the 
only trade permitted. This fancy is probably the 
outcome of oppression and servitude that have 
excluded them from all occupations save those of 
peddling upon a smaller or larger scale. The 
result. is, that the Jews had in course of time 
grown pusillanimous and cowardly, and that the 
courage that never failed them in old Biblical 
days has been eradicated. The obstacles that 
met Dr. Emmanuel’s endeavors are told with 
much humor, and when at last he had trained a 
Jewish locksmith and inoculated him with love 
for his work, the whole Ghetto plotted against 
him when it learned that Trenderl was to place 
a lightning-conductor on the roof of the syna- 
gogue. What! a child of Israel to risk his life 
thus recklessly? This would draw down upon 
the whole street the vengeance of God. Such 
things should be left to the Gentiles, the children . 
of Eve by the serpent, not attempted by God’s 
own people. The locksmith is tempted by money 
and other bribes to desist, and Dr. Emmanuel is 
afraid that at the very last his good work will break 
down. But Trenderl has become a man, he does 
not yield, the lightning-conductor is successfully 
reared, a Ghetto superstition demolished, and the 
first link broken in the chain of self-imposed Jew- 
ish slavery. Dr. Emmanuel feels, and Kompert 
in his person, that every hammer-stroke beaten 
by Trenderl resounds like a joyous greeting to the 
new era that is about to dawn for Israel. 

In “ The Lost Sheep” we are removed from 
the noisy Ghetto to a remote Bohemian village, 
and taken into the only Jewish house in the 
place. Here we behold the sufferings caused to 
a family by the defection of one of its children. 
Dinah, or Marian, as is her new baptismal name, 
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has followed a peasant to his home and his 
church. She has left behind her a mother, 
brother, and nephew, all of whom suffer in di- 
verse modes from her step. The child is super- 
stitiously afraid of her, the mother grieves for 
her, and yet her heart goes out toward her and 
the grandchildren she has never yet blessed ; the 
brother is torn by implacable hatred of her apos- 
tasy. He is the personification of fanaticism ; at 
heart a noble and good man, but unable to for- 
give—indeed, fully assured that he is forbidden 
to do so. He wishes to do his duty by his sis- 
ter, and searches the Scriptures for light. He 
reads from them only terrible words of ven- 
geance. His soul-struggles between his ancient 
love, his present hatred of his sister, his gropings 
after enlightenment of action, are rendered in a 
masterly mode. One night there are written upon 
his door the words “ Ahasuerus, accursed Jew.” 
He takes them to refer to the Persian King of 
the Book of Esther, but learns the legend of the 
accursed man who can not die because he re- 
fused rest to Jesus, and whom a divine voice has 
never ceased to reproach with his hardness. The 
story makes a profound impression on his mind. 
He, too, can not quiet the reproaches of his con- 
science that tells him he has been hard. After 
some ten years there fall into his hands manu- 
scripts of his great-grandfather, a learned rabbi, 
wherein he reads words of sweet import. Hur- 
rying with them to the nearest synagogue, he 
consulted a rabbi learned in the law as to wheth- 
er indeed his forefather held these views. The 
learned man tells him that these words do not 
owe their origin to his grandfather, but proceeded 
from the lips of the blonde Rabbi of Nazareth. 
But his grandfather must have held them true, 
argues Joseph, and his spirit is changed. He 
forgives his sister; the words, which are indeed 
the Sermon on the Mount, have thrown quite 
a new light into his soul. From that day his 
innate goodness triumphs; the hard, revengeful 
spirit of the Old Testament is broken. It is a 
touching and subtile trait this on the part of 
Kompert, to introduce the gentler doctrines of 
Jesus, and to make his co-religionists see in the 
New Testament that which it truly is, a continu- 
ation and completion of the ancient Law. An- 
other trait introduced into this story finds ex- 
pression elsewhere. It is this, that the women 
are generally the first to turn away from the old 
faith. There is a deep cause for this. What is 
lacking to the Jewish religion is the feminine 
element. Had the influence of women been 
suffered, much of its inflexibility, its hardness, 
would have given way ere this. As it is, the 
Jewish faith is a religion only made for men, it 
has no place for women, and these long naturally 
for a warmer, wider faith, that can embrace them 


too, can give them souls, and raise them to the 
rank of human beings. The old Oriental idea of 
female subjection yet obtains with the Jews, and 
herein is perhaps one of the most dangerous, 
fruitful, and certain causes of Israel’s decay. 
From the stubborn nature of the people, from 
their Eastern blood, the emancipation of women 
will probably prove one of the points they will 
longest hold out against. The very obstinacy of 
their resistance will prove their more certain de- 
feat. 

“Over Ruins ” is the title of one of the longer 
novels. It depicts the agonized mental struggles 
of a young Hebrew who has fallen in love with 
a Christian girl, and is a profound psychological 
study. Dorothea, the girl, is one of those rare 
but beautiful and poetical natures that can take 
to itself the spirit of all religions, that does not 
require to follow the dead letter, but understands 
intuitively that all religions are at the bottom the 
same when divested of their dogmas. Not that 
even she comes to this comprehension at once 
without sufferings and soul-tossings, but she ar- 
rives at it more easily than her lover, who is in- 
cased in the iron-bound traditions of the rabbin- 
icallaw. For it is not the Old Testament itself 
that is so ruthlessly rigid, it is the superstructure 
of dogmas that has been reared upon it by cen- 
turies of learned commentary, of asceticism, of 
austerity. Into this story there also enters the 
social difference between Jews and Christians — 
that makes mutual comprehension hard at times. 
But love builds a bridge and leads to the amal- 
gamation that is not only good but necessary. 
Both sides are the gainers: the Jews, that their 
peculiarities should become toned down, that 
they should become imbued with a more gener- 
ous and wider spirit; the Teuton, that he im- 
bibes a little Eastern mental quickness, a greater 
power of assimilation, an acuter brain. “ Punch,” 
with his usual British shrewdness and common 
sense, hit the right nail upon the head when, re- 
ferring to the shameful German outbreak of me- 
dizevalism, he proposes as a remedy that the 
impecunious, empty-headed, and blood - proud 
German baron should marry the sister of the 
rich Hebrew, and that he in return should marry 
the silly nobleman’s sister. But Kompert shows 
that neither to Jew nor Gentile is the step easy ; 
that only over ruins, over the wrecks of faith 
that have broken down in form, though not in 
spirit, can a union of different creeds take place. 
And how much‘suffering to both sides does not 
this wall of prejudice cause! With powerful 
and penetrating touch Kompert reveals this once 
more in a different form, under the title of “‘ Leah 
and Christian.” Christian, as his name of itself 
denotes, is the son of Christians. He was saved 
from perishing, in an inundation that robbed him 
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— of his parents, by the charity of poor Jews, whom 
this same flood had robbed of their home and 
possessions. 
of the little Leah, and her mother resolves to 
become a mother also to this orphan, and to 
share with him the little they themselves possess. 
Her husband is opposed to this idea, but he must 
submit, because in the hour of their supreme 
danger he had sworn to his wife upon the sacred 
rolls of the Law that this desire of hers should 
be accomplished. Sarah’s philanthropy draws 
down upon her the invidious comments of the 
Ghetto, for in this small community everything 
is known, everything is talked over, everything is 
criticised, not always too gently. The boy’s 
name alone is a stumbling-block: each time it is 
spoken it recalls to the community those they 
have little cause to love. But Sarah is not 
daunted. She does her duty by the child, she 
has him taught in his own faith, while teaching 
him to respect theirs; he grows to love her as 
his own mother, while his childish affection for 
Leah and hers for him never waver, but rather 
gain strength and grow with their growth. The 
strongest and fiercest opponent to Sarah’s step 
is her old grandmother, who refuses hence- 
forth to pronounce over her each Sabbath eve 
the blessing it is customary for parents to speak 
over their children. ‘“ How can JI,” contends the 
fanatic old woman—“ how can I lay my hands 
upon your head and speak, ‘ And God shall place 
thee as Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah,’ since 
none of our mothers in Israel would have acted 
as you have done?” She foretells that a heavy 
curse will yet fall upon the family for their deed. 
She tries to bribe Sarah to abandon her purpose 
by promising her a rich inheritance. In vain: 
Christian remains where he was until the time 
comes for him to leave for the town to be a ma- 
son’s apprentice. There the fact that he has 
been reared in the Ghetto at first exposes him to 
taunts, which he manfully repels by showing 
how no one could have acted better by him than 
his Jewish foster-parents, who have not only 
reared him but reared him in a faith alien to 
their own. His affection for the Ghetto never 
wanes. He even returns there upon the eve of 
all Jewish festivals, that he may keep them with 
his foster-parents. But, another magnet besides 
the festivals attracts him, and that is Leah. As 
children they have dreamed that Christian should 
become a builder and build for the two a house 
that they could inhabit together all alone. The 
time to realize this dream seems not far distant, 
and Christian asks Leah’s consent to their union. 
Neither imagines any obstacle can stand in the 
path that looks so plain. But the grandmother 
dies cursing Sarah ; the curse, added to a fall, 
disorders her husband’s brain ; he too hurls im- 
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precations at the head of the lad who has been 
to him a faithful son. Sarah is shaken in her 
convictions, she fears she has acted wrongly, 
after all; the Ghetto confirms her in this view. 
At last with a heavy heart she tells Christian the 
union can never be brought about, that he must 
separate his lot from theirs, and quit the Ghetto 
never to return. After many, many years, when 
both Leah and Christian are decrepit and old, 
Christian returns to his old home to find that 
Leah’s life has been wasted in yearning for him, 
as his has been blasted in longing for her. Their 
remaining days they spend together; but, alas! 
their lives had been wrecked, their hearts broken 
upon the hard, inexorable wheels of form, Oh, 
terrible bondage of the letter of creeds! ‘“ The 
grandmothers, the grandmothers, it is always 
the grandmothers who hang the old traditions 
like millstones around the necks of the younger 
generations.” So speaks Kompert through the 
mouth of one of his personages in this mournful 
story. It is the old people who retain Israel in 
its ban; who, unable themselves to march with 
the times, would hinder others from doing so; 
indeed, do hinder them, for in Israel the reverence 
for age and parents still wields a mighty, a dan- 
gerous power, as often abused as used. 

No wonder, therefore, that those who clearly 
recognize this would liberate their children from 
the Egyptian bondage of formalism. But in 
former days this was not easy, as we learn in 
the tale “ The Soul-Catcher.” Reuben Schon- 
mann was one of those who thus revolted. It 
was said of him that he had no Jewish heart. 


To have a Jewish heart means in Ghetto lan- 


guage that a man recognizes the feeling of com- 
mon ancestry, the bonds of common union, the 
common traditions of glory and woe that bind 
Israel together. To say of a man that he has 
no Jewish heart is to hurl the greatest insult 
imaginable at his head. This did not, however, 
distress Reuben. He was married to a beautiful 
wife, and happy in his children, whom he has 
named Clara and Philip, to the scandal of the 
community, for had such names ever been heard 
in the Ghetto before? Nor were they suffered 
to cease from being scandalized. Clara and Philip 
were not allowed to mix with the other children 
of “the street,” as the Ghetto is called by the 
Jews themselves. The boy was never taken to 
the synagogue; a strange woman speaking a 
strange tongue was brought from a distance and 
became their instructress. For Reuben was re- 
solved his children should not become one with 
“them.” When it leaked out into the Ghetto 
that the French governess even taught the chil- 
dren to pray, the hue and cry knew no bounds, 
and the fanatics were ready to tear the family 
limb from limb. Notwithstanding all the father’s 
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care, one of these fanatics, during his absence 
from home, managed to get hold of Philip and 
question him whether he was preparing for his 
bar-mitzvah, The boy, who had been terrified 
by the man’s words and manner, asked his moth- 
er for an explanation of the question. The 
mother, poor soul, was an unwilling agent in her 
children’s alienation; she was a pious woman, 
who clung to that which was familiar without 
troubling herself to think. But her voice, of 
course, was of no account in the house. She 
tried to divert Philip’s thoughts from this inci- 
dent, but it preyed on the child’s mind as well 
as on her own. She knew that the omission of 
this rite would exclude her boy for ever from the 
community, and after much hesitation ventured 
to speak to Reuben on the subject. He yielded 
at last to the mother’s prayers, thinking that the 
mere form would not undo the education of a 
lifetime. He, therefore, sent for a Jewish teach- 
er to prepare the boy, who has learned no He- 
brew, to go through the ceremony by rote. But 
the teacher had all the Ghetto to back him up: 
he instilled torments into her child’s brain, he 
poured into his mind the vials of wrath, he har- 
rowed the delicate, sensitive spirit, until at last 
the boy was devoured by religious questionings, 
and grew pale and ill. When the great day 
came that he must read in the synagogue, Philip 
fainted from excitement; he was laughed at, it 
was loudly commented on in his hearing that 
this was the just reward of those who have no 
Jewish heart. In vain Reuben told the boy the 
whole ceremony was a joke. . The mental agita- 
tion of the past weeks threw him into a nervous 
fever, under which he succumbed. He was buried 
in the “ good place,” as this outcast people touch- 
ingly call the one spot where for ages they were 
unmolested by misplaced Christian zeal, and the 
usual plain stone placed at his head. But Reu- 
ben was resolved that his boy’s grave should not 
remain thus unadorned, and he planted flowers 
upon it. Now, to plant flowers upon a grave was 
a violation of all Jewish customs; small stones 
may be strewed upon the spot at anniversaries, 
but no flowers must bloom upon it. No won- 
der, therefore, that as soon as Reuben’s act was 
discovered his cherished plants were ruthlessly 
uprooted. It is forbidden to plant flowers upon 
a grave, he was told. “It is forbidden, it is for- 
bidden!” cries Reuben—‘ these words’are for 
ever resounding in one’s ears within the Ghetto, 
where no individual freedom is allowed, no indi- 
vidual fancies may be indulged.” He resolved to 
free himself for ever from these chains. Under 
pretext of a business journey, he quitted his 
home, and broke the last links that bound him 
to the Ghetto. Then he wrote to his wife and 
bade her join him in the new and wider world 
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he had found outside. But his wife could not 
break from her wonted Jewish surroundings. 
She remained where she was. After a year, 
Reuben returned himself to fetch her and his 
daughter. He found the child poring painful- 
ly over a Hebrew book, and she implored her 
father to release her from the bondage of these 
horrid-looking signs which her mother said she 
must learn. This is why he has come, he says, 
and Clara goes with him out into the world; but 
the wife still remained behind. Custom and habit 
are stronger with her than Jove of husband or 
child. She will remain with her boy, she says. 
She becomes a pious woman, one of those who, 
in the strange language of the Ghetto, are named 
soul-catchers, who tend the sick, are present be- 
side the dying, and do the Iast offices by the dead. 
In due course news reaches her of the death of 
Richard Schénmann, and letters came to her 
from time to time, dated from a convent far 
away, else she has no intercourse with a world 
outside the Jewish walls. 

Another deeply affecting story is that called 
“Jahrzeit.” We have learned that Jews hold 
women of no account, for they contend that God 
created man in his image, but that this does not 
refer to woman, therefore it is customary for a 
Jew to repeat daily, “Blessed be God that he 
has not made me a woman!” While the birth 
of a son is therefore a cause for rejoicing, the 
birth of a girl is a needful evil to be patiently 
endured. Part of this extreme desire for sons is 
rooted in the fact that men alone can really pray, 
that men only can repeat the Kaddish, a prayer 
that has become almost a corner-stone of He- 
braism, for there is deemed inherent in it a mar- 
velous power. It is held that this prayer spoken 
by children over their parents’ graves releases 
their souls from purgatory, that it is able to 
penetrate graves and tell the dead parents that 
their children remember them. The Kaddish 
must be spoken during eleven months after the 
death of a parent, as well as on each anniversary 
of their death. This prayer has exercised a 
wondrous power of holding the dead and living 
together, and keeps alive the naturally strong 
family feeling of the Jews. Kompert shows how 
it not only often recalls sons from evil paths by 
making them remember the virtues of a dead 
parent, it also keeps them Jews, for what would 
become of their parents if no one said Kaddish 
over them, or if this Kaddish be spoken by 
Christian lips? ‘Die Jahrzeit” is the story of 
a man blessed with five sons, who rejoiced daily 
at the thought that five mouths would utter 
Kaddish above him. To his intense sorrow he 
lost them all in the flower of their age. Only a 
daughter remained to him, but of her he made 
little account—a girl can speak no Kaddish. 
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Still in his way he loved her after a while, and 
was bowed down with grief when he discovered 
that she would not wed with the man he had 
chosen for her, but preferred instead a fascinat- 
ing Hungarian, who did not hold in honor the 
Jewish faith. He gave her her marriage portion 
in strict honesty, but then repelled her from his 
threshold. Now there was no one, not even a 
son-in-law, to say Kaddish for him. By the 
death of his wife he was left still more alone in 
the world, and grew morose and misanthropic. 
Years passed. One night his watch-dog aroused 
him by barking; some one was crouching outside 
his door. He did not, and would not, recognize 
that it was his daughter, who, deserted by her 
husband, herself grown indifferent to the old 
faith, had returned at last in remorse and an- 
guish in order to keep beside her mother’s grave 
the customary Yakrzezt memorial, and place 
upon it a little stone for memory. A cousin 
who had once loved her discovers her piteous 
condition and pleads in vain with the father to 
take her in. When the father refuses, he gives 
shelter to her and her boy, and plots how he can 
turn the hard heart of Jacob. At last it occurs 
to him that he will teach the child to say the 
Kaddish, that he may repeat it on the anniver- 
sary of his grandmother’s death. The child has 
been taught no Hebrew, but rapidly learns by 
rote the formula. On the Yakrzezt Maier takes 
the boy to the synagogue, and his clear, young 
voice repeating the prayer beside the stool of 
Jacob Léw attracts his attention; he asks whose 
child is this, and, learning that it is his daughter’s, 
and that, if he chooses, he now has a son to say 
Kaddish over him, his hard spirit is at last sub- 
dued. A reconciliation follows. The daughter 
once more returns to the strict observances of 
the faith she has only neglected, not abjured, 
and finally marries the cousin who has loved her 
so well and so long. 

We have not space to follow into detail all 
Kompert’s stories, and, though we have named 
the best, each contains something of value, some 
distinctive trait, something that throws a light 
upon the traditions and customs of the Jewish 
people. We learn that the Ghetto, too, has its 
genealogies, its blue blood, of which it is no less 
proud than is the blue blood of castles and 
palaces. Many a Jew carries his head high in 
the Ghetto who seems to bow it humbly before 
his Christian fellow-citizens. Perchance he is 
sprung from the seed of Levi or of Judah, per- 
chance he is an offspring from a great and learned 
scholar, a claim that entitles to aristocracy here. 
Many familiar traits do we find surviving. Thus 
in one of the tales is reproduced the fact, of 
which we find evidences in the Bible, that the 
Jews were fond at all times of making a bargain 


with their God: “If thou wilt not grant our 
prayer on our account, do it at least for thine 
own, for the glory of.thy name, as evinced through 
thy people Israel.’ Let all the world behold that 
thou favorest us. And if we are not pleasing in 
thy sight, yet are we not what thou hast made 
us?’ We see how greatly the food restrictions 
contributed to keep them in bondage, the neces- 
sity for observing the Sabbath making it difficult 
for them to work away from home or enter into 
service. The pictures of these Sabbaths, that 
cast an ennobling glamour over the whole week 
and over their whole lives, are among the most 
beautiful of Kompert’s sketches. We are pres- 
ent also at the ‘“ Hamavdil,” the ceremony of 
closing the sacred day, done by each house- 
father in his house, a ceremony that typifies the 
separation of the Sabbath from the profane days 
of the week. We learn to know their supersti- 
tions, which are many, their belief in evil spirits 
and guardian angels. We come to understand 
that the reason why they eat fish so largely is 
because they hold that the souls of the righteous 
transmigrate into them (Numbers xi, 22), We 
learn to see that there is something aristocratic 
in their exclusiveness which makes them believe 
that ten measures of wisdom came down to the 
world, of which Israel received nine. We are 
present at the Feast of Tabernacles, the New 
Year, when it is incumbent that every Israelite 
should hear the skouphar blown and cast his 
sins into a running stream; the Passover, at 
which a dish of bitter herbs, a hard-boiled egg, 
and the shank-bone of a lamb, are still placed 
upon the table to commemorate the bitterness of 
their Egyptian bondage and of the last midnight 
meal taken in Egypt. We assist at the great 
day of Atonement celebrated by a solemn fast, 
before which it is a sacred duty to effect a recon- 
ciliation with all persons with whom the Jews 
are at enmity, and to make reparation for every 
injury committed. We listen to the reading of 
the Book of Esther during Purim, and are deaf- 
ened by the execrations and the rattles where- 
with elders and children drown the sound of 
Haman’s name whenever about to be mentioned 
We learn to regard the synagogue not merely as 
a place of worship, but as a club, an exchange, 
a newsroom, where talk goes on uninterrupt- 
edly during the greater part of the service. We 
grow familiar with ¢a/zths or praying-scarfs, with 
hand and head phylacteries, with Mezuzah, a 
parchment roll inscribed with portions of the 
Law, and fastened on door-posts that Israel may 
touch them and kiss their hands, thus recalling 
their God when going out and coming in. We 
live through the weeks of mourning for a relative 
that require the Jews to desist from business and 
sit for seven days upon low stools, read sacred 
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works, and refrain from idle conversation. We 
witness the curious marriage customs and the 
way marriages are brought ‘about through the 
medium of a matrimonial ‘agént, who looks out 
for matches suitable in dowries, the young men 
going finally to regard their future wives as they 
might go to test the excellence of their wares. 
And yet these Jewish marriages are often happy, 
and the Jews are faithful and affectionate couples. 
And, strangest of all, we are introduced to the 
custom of changing the name of a dying person 
in the hope of averting the sentence of death 
which it is apprehended may have been recorded 
against him in the court of heaven—a custom 
for which they find authority in Genesis xvii, 15, 
16. The Mosaic is a stern religion, making great 
demands upon its followers; the life led by the 
Jews is one lacking in recreations. They are a 
serious people, not light-hearted, but anxious 
overmuch ; the curse of a trembling heart (Deu- 
teronomy xxviii, 65), a life of doubt and fear, has 
not yet been wholly removed. Kompert has not 
omitted to introduce us to the ultra-orthodox 


called Chassidim, to those visjonaries who be- 
lieve that Jerusalem will be rebuilt and who ex- 
pect a temporal kingdom for Israel. But he 
depicts them as persons whose minds become 
one-sided and unhinged by too much study and 
too little contact with practical life. With pathet- 
ic humor he introduces some of these Talmudic 
scholars, quibbling over the dark sayings of the 
Mishna and Gemara, dealing with hyper-subtil- 
ties, whimsically searching for hidden meanings 
where probably none are hid, thereby leading to 
an unintentional falsification of the plain sense 
of Scripture in order to commend it to philosoph- 
ic minds. 

Thus Kompert’s stories reveal to us the in- 
side aspect of those lives which present such a 
sharp contrast to the mistaken ideas conceived of 
them by outsiders and fostered by the ignorant 
delineation of novelists. These tales are in brief 
the history of an old civilization that is fast dis- 
appearing before the light of a larger, grander 
day. 

HELEN ZIMMERN (Fraser's Magazine). 
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E print elsewhere in this number of the “ Jour- 

nal” an article by Mr. Henry George, in 

reply to our comments last month upon his much- 

discussed land theory. We hope our readers will 

peruse the article, for everything that comes from 

Mr. George’s pen is interesting and suggestive, 
whether one accepts his theories or not. 

We are compelled to say, however, that Mr. 
George meets distinctly but one of our arguments ; 
and that he confuses the question by setting forth 
three separate propositions. He argues at one time 
for a tax on land that shall amount to its full rental 
value ; at another time he confines himself to show- 
ing the advantages that would arise from the substi- 
tution of a single tax on land for the manifold taxes 
now imposed ; and then, later, we discover that it is 
not the rental value of land that must be exacted, but 
only such taxes as could be collected from unim- 
proved land equal in quality and situation. In our 
arguments last month we were considering the first 
of these propositions only ; and this theory differs so 
essentially from the others that one may uncom- 
promisingly oppose it, and yet heartily approve of 
the second and third. 

Mr. George shows very effectively the injurious 
effects of our present plan of taxation ; and we freely 
agree with him in much that he says here. A sys- 
tem of taxation that taxes improvements and indus- 
tries, that ‘fines the man who creates wealth just in 
proportion as he creates wealth,” that, “instead of 


acting on the principle that the man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before is a 
public benefactor, treats him as a public enemy,” is 
doubtless hurtful to the industrial interests of the 
country ; but whether a wholesale tax on land would 
not also fine the man who creates wealth, and make 
a public enemy rather than a public benefactor of 
him who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, is a question that naturally arises in 
the premises. And then a system of taxation that 
would throw the whole burden on land, exempting 
even whisky and other spirits, tobacco, wine, costly 
apparel, and other luxuries, is not a system that com- 
mends itself off-hand. But it is not our purpose to 
discuss systems of taxation. Mr. George’s primary 
proposition is or was that land belongs to the com- 
munity as a whole, and that consequently users of 
land should pay to the State, as the universal land- 
lord, a tax equivalent to its rental value; and we 
attempted to trace the practical operation of a sweep- 
ing revolutionary measure of this character. Mr. 
George now replies by depicting many advantages 
that would follow a tax exclusively laid on land, and 
seems to believe that by these means labor would be 
put in possession of its rightful share of the wealth 
it produces, and the present inequalities of distribu- 
tion adjusted. Is it not rather astonishing to find a 
revolution suddenly collapse in this manner to a 
mere question of economic policy? We assure Mr. 
George that to us at least it does ‘seem preposterous 
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to say that in a simple change in the methods of 
taxation lies the fundamental cure for pauperism 
and low wages and all the social difficulties which 
afflict modern society,” and we suspect that many 
persons will look upon the glowing pictures he draws 
as supremely illusive. 

And now as to the one point that Mr. George 
makes against us. He argues, and quotes from John 
Stuart Mill, to show that we were wrong in the 
assumption that all taxes on land must fall on the 
user of the land. In all other things taxes go ulti- 
mately fall on the user or consumer; but in land a 
different principle applies. Very likely this is true, 
or approximately true, in the countries and under the 
conditions that Mr. Mill hadin mind. In this coun- 
try very little land is rented for agricultural pur- 
poses ; farmers commonly till their own land; and 
hence we had in view not agricultural tenants, but 
all that’ class who rent tenements, who hire for 
business purposes, who lease mills and factories ; 
and with all these people rent would inevitably ad- 
vance to the extent of a tax imposed on the land 
upon which the structures needed stand. Here the 
principle of supply and demand would fully enter ; 
and the tax would be transferred just as we described. 
And it may be questioned, despite John Stuart Mill, 
whether improved land is not affected in its price by 
the laws of supply and demand. Would land be 
fenced, drained, planted with orchards, supplied with 
tenements and out-houses, if these things could not 
be done profitably on the whole investment, if there 
were not adequate profit above taxes and assess- 
ments? It is possible, no doubt, that, in countries 
where farming lands are rented, the operation of 
Ricardo’s theory of rent would prevent a transfer of 
tax from landlord to tenant, for, according to that 
theory, pretty much the entire product of the land, 
as it is, goes necessarily to the landlord, and more 
could not well be exacted. ‘The poorest land that 
will sustain the farmer, and yield a surplus to the 
landlord, determines, according to Ricardo, the rent 
of other land, because all that other land yields in 
excess will, by the operation of the law of competi- 
tion, fall to the owner, be exacted from the tenant 
in the form of rent. Fortunately for America, her 
land is for the most part owned by the people; and 
all the increased yield of good land over poor en- 
riches the proprietor-farmer. Abroad, under the 
tenant system, this surplus flows, we are assured, 
into the coffers of the rich lord of the land; and it 
is now freely proposed, in order to bring about an 
industrial millennium, that the State here should 
step in and take possession of it! It is clear that 
Mr. George’s scheme is designed for great land 
monopolies, and would here, or in countries where 
peasant proprietorship exists, work tremendous in- 
justice. 

“You may depend upon it,” says Victor Cherbu- 
liez, in one of his romances, “ that those old fellows 
who invented marriage knew what they were about.” 
We suspect that private ownership of land, under 
such restrictions as to prevent monopoly, is equally 
the product of sagacity and wisdom ; we know where 


we are, but a radical revolution such as proposed by 
Mr. George would bring upon us no man knows 
what. 


THERE are, in New York, at the time of writing 
these sentences, two pictures of Joan of Arc, which 
serve as noteworthy examples of two distinct schools 
of art. One is by Bastien Le-Page, an American 
painter, and hangs at the exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists. The other.is by the French 
artist, Jacquet, and is in the gallery of Mr. Schaus 
in Broadway. Neither picture gives an acceptable 
ideal of the remarkable young woman it portrays, 
and each emphasizes a theory of art to an extent that 
practically destroys its zesthetic and historic value. 

Jacquet’s Joan of Arc represents a kneeling fig- 
ure, the upper part incased in armor, below the 
waist flowing drapery, with hands clasped and eyes 
bent in prayer. It is the face of a sweet, tender, 
sentimental young woman, without much force or 
character; one that would win the love of friends, 
but which does not indicate capacity for any career 
beyond the safe boundaries of home. It is, more- 
over, the face and figure of a patrician, and not ofa 
young peasant-woman. The clasped hands reveal 
to us long, slender, tapering fingers, with polished 
nails; they are hands that were never soiled or 
stained by labor, that never knew other offices than 
those that fall to high-bred ladies. It is, of course, 
an impossible and a wholly sentimental Joan; and, 
while it exhibits the artist’s mastery of technique, it 
is valueless as a conception of character or as an 
ideal of a remarkable heroine. 

Bastien Le-Page goes to the extreme of almost 
repulsive realism. He has dared to conceive Joan 
of Arc as a peasant-woman of the lowest class, 
ungainly and rude in figure, disordered in dress, 
coarse, soiled, and even ignoble. This is not true, 
however, of the face. The attitude of the figure is 
excessively plebeian; it is slovenly, uncouth, and 
degrading—for attitude indicates character, and no 
woman filled with animating ideas, no woman above 
the earth earthy, could fail to feel the tingling - 
blood, the wine of the new inspiration. But the face, 
while wholly a peasant’s face, is of a good, intel- 
ligent type. She is standing under a tree in the 
rude cottage garden, her expanded eyes fixed on 
visions in the air, and her ear catching the strange 
sounds that are about her. ‘The artist, in his deter- 
mination to discard all the glamour and false no- 
tions of legendary and sentimental idealism, to give 
what he tries to believe was the real woman, has 
created for himself an imaginary Joan of Arc as far 
from the true heroine as is Jacquet’s sentimental piece 
of prettiness. Inthe first place, he has forgotten that 
Joan was only eighteen years of age when she raised 
the siege of Orleans, while this Joan standing en- 
raptured in the garden is a woman of over twenty. 
He has forgotten, or refused to heed, the descrip- 
tions that have come down to us of her gentle dig- 
nity, her pure and modest manners, and has thought 
fit to portray the maiden as a rustic of the rustics, 
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not merely without beauty, but without personal dig- 
nity or bearing, as one in many pa~iculars below 
rather than above the average yorug woman of her 
class. All the facts go to show that Joan was a su- 
perior peasant, a child yet in years, filled with strange 
hallucinations, but very pure and sweet in charac- 
ter; and hence this uncouth portrait is realism that 
defeats itself. Jacquet’s sentimentalism is worthless, 
but so is Bastien Le-Page’s pretended realism. In 
neither case is a figure presented that possesses his- 
toric likelihood, or that stirs the imagination. 

The artists praise the execution of Mr. Le-Page’s 
picture very highly. But what is the use of techni- 
cal qualities bestowed upon a picture wrongly con- 
ceived? It is the zdea of the artist that people are 
and ought to be concerned with: how the painter 
imagines the Joan of history ; how he pictures her 
in his mind’s eye; what he has to tell us of this in- 
spired heroine—these are the things the public come 
to the painting for ; and it is almost an impertinence 
for questions of mere execution to override these 
considerations. Artists, we know, talk otherwise ; 
but artists must more generally acknowledge the 
force and value of intellectual conceptions if they 
hope to ever establish cordial relations with the pub- 
lic. Artists complain bitterly that people will not 
buy their pictures. Is it not because their pictures 
have too little in common with the ideals and sym- 
pathies of the outside world? Who, not carried 
away with a theory, wants to look at a repulsive 
peasant-girl as an ideal of the “maid of Orleans”? 
Why should artists not only defy well-grounded pub- 
lic taste in this way, but deliberately cast out beauty 
and’ imagination from their performances? It has 
been said thousands of times that art is the exponent 
of beauty, but now art seems to be seeking for what- 
ever is ugly. No doubt this new passion is a revolt 
from such smooth and characterless prettiness as 
Jacquet gives us in his Joan of Arc; but it would be 
well for our artists if they would realize the logic 
and the necessity of the golden mean. 


A GREAT ado has been made lately in New York 
about the condition of the streets. New York has 
never been a well-kept city, but few American cities 
are commonly any better off. In the recent general 
denunciation of the officials, sufficient allowance was 
scarcely made for the unusual severity of the winter, 
which imposed much heavier duties than usual upon 
the Street-cleaning Bureau, with no increased pro- 
vision of money for the extra labor.. And then, in 
all the current criticism of the officials, nothing was 


said about the shortcomings and derelictions of the 


public itself A close and dispassionate observer in 
New York would be tempted to the conclusion that 
New-Yorkers, notwithstanding all the talk that is 
heard, do not want clean and well-kept streets. If 
there were any genuine concern to this end, would 
every storekeeper deliberately empty the sweepings 
and refuse of his premises into the streets, sometimes 
almost immediately after they have been swept? 


Would so many householders ornament the curb- 
stones with vessels piled high with ashes and gar- 
bage, the redundant material thereof distributing itself 
in the gutters and garnishing the sidewalks ? Would, 
in any city where the people themselves have any 
true sense of cleanliness, the streets be made the 
common receptacle of old shoes, discarded tin-ware, 
rejected apparel, and rubbish generally? There are 
a few streets in New York where the residents are 
scrupulously careful in all these matters, but the 
thoroughfares generally, even in reputable neigh- 
borhoods, afford abundant evidence that indifference 
and neglect are not exclusively official offenses. 

And how widespread this indifference and neglect 
are! American cities generally impress the traveled 
visitor as singularly slovenly and poorly kept. The un- 
swept, ill-paved thoroughfares, the tottering and dis- 
figuring telegraph-poles, the encumbered sidewalks, 
the unstabled and neglected vehicles, the distasteful 
banners, and vulgar, promiscuous signs, the general 
rag-fair disorder, strike with astonishment one who 
has been familiar with carefully kept and well-ordered 
towns. Oh, for a little of that passion for cleanli- 
ness that animates the Hollanders! Is it not related 
that in one Dutch town the inhabitants rose in mass 
to expel some strangers who had defiled their streets 
by throwing some cherry-pits into them? Think 
of this wholesome enthusiasm in comparison, not 
merely with our indifference, but with our aggressive 
acts. Do we not daily see even well-dressed Amer- 
icans deliberately empty their saliva upon the side- 
walk and in public vehicles? Do we not see them 
cast their cigar-stumps directly under the feet of 
promenaders? Does it ever occur to them that 
rejected orange-peel and banana-skins are not only 
disgusting but dangerous when cast down on the 
sidewalk ? These people act wholly unconscious 
of the morals of neatness. And any one who has 
seen the well-kept railway-stations of England, and 
entered American ‘‘ depots,” where the floors are 
foul with tobacco-juice, garnished with tobacco- 
stumps, covered with peanut-shells, and made the 
receptacle for any convenient refuse, must wonder if 
neatness is at all understood in the Great Republic. 
And yet American homes are as neat as any in the 
world. It is only in thoroughfares or in public 
places that the average American forgets the prin- 
ciples of decency ; and all that is necessary to secure 
a very much better condition of things is for our 
people to transfer the care and habits that govern 
them in their households to out-of-door places. 

It seems to be the notion that the street is the 
natural place for dirt and refuse. In earlier times 
it was so generally used. Who does not remember 
Macaulay’s description of London streets two hun- 
dred yearsago? This notion has nearly disappeared 
abroad, but largely survived with us, as our thor- 
oughfares bear witness. We doubt if the untraveled 
American has an idea of what clean streets mean. 
Even when not filthy they are commonly littered, as 
everybody thinks it a matter of course that discarded 
objects should be thrown into them. A public sen- 
timent must be created, therefore ; not a passion for 
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scolding public officers, but a passion for each man 
doing what he can to promote the general good in 
this direction, There was held in New York a 
mass-meeting of citizens for the purpose of calling 
to account the municipal authorities: we suggest now 
a mass-meeting designed to awaken neglectful citi- 
zens, with a series of good trenchant resolutions, set- 
ting forth what the people on their own part do and 
leave undone. 


WHAT awkward prefixes J/rs. and JZiss are to 
the names of our women! Jf7ster is distasteful 
enough as a masculine title, but that the unpronounce- 
able A/rs. and the hissing JZiss should have survived 
as long as they have is a reflection upon the good 
sense of English-speaking people. A/istress for W/rs. 
might be revived—indeed, it would be a great im- 
provement; but how inferior even this term is to 
Madame of the French! For Mademoiselle we have 
actually no exact equivalent, for this term may be 
used either as a prefix to the name, or separately as 
a title, while the use of AZiss without the name to 
follow is a vulgarism of the deepest dye. This fact 
leads to many awkwardnesses. How shall a person 
address a young lady whose name he does not know? 
To say ‘‘Miss” is abominable; to say ‘‘ Madam,” 
if she is very young, is absurd ; to borrow “ Made- 
moiselle” would be an affectation. The language 
absolutely provides nothing appropriate in such an 
emergency, unless a word fairly cbsolete in this use 
is revived—the word /ady. We occasionally hear 
common people address a lady simply as /ady, while 
the better informed, as they are supposed to be, 
stumble at “ Madam,” or are guilty of the impro- 
priety of saying “Miss.” It could be adopted more 
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freely in this country than in England, because here 
it is not a title of rank, and no exclusive class is en- 
titled to it. 

Few readers are probably aware how frequently 
the word “lady” is used in Shakespeare, not merely 
as a title but as a designation. It is even at times 
used as substitute for ‘“ wife,’’ which modern taste 
condemns without reservation. “Why did you throw 
your wedded lady from you?” asks Imogen of 
Posthumus. Perhaps this word here was used to 
meet the requirements of the rhythm, but certainly 
it falls very pleasantly on the ear; and the word in 
this sense abounds in Shakespeare. To revive it as 
an appropriate and specific title for a gentlewoman 
would be exceedingly convenient. It belongs as 
rightly to the young as to the old, to the single as 
to the married, and could be extended to all ranks 
above the lowest. Perhaps it would not do, how- 
ever, to use it as a prefix to the name, especially so 
long as it indicates title and rank. ‘‘ Lady Smith” 
would be looked upon as an affectation, but the 
privilege and the custom of addressing every woman 
as “lady,” of writing to her, when occasion requires 
one to write to a lady who is not an acquaintance, 
under this address, would be good English, good 
taste, good sense, good manners, and a most feli- 
citous substitute for the awkward and often inap- 
propriate Anglo-French “ Madam.” Or, if not 
this, can any one suggest exact substitutes for awk- 
ward ‘‘Mrs.” and embarrassing ‘‘Miss”? And 
why, let us ask, must a lady’s title necessarily indi- 
cate whether she is married or single? Why must 
this information be conveyed every time her name 
is uttered? Whose business is it beyond those who 
know without the prefix? One title, therefore, only 
is wanted, Who will invent it—or shall we make it 
“lady”? 





alotes for Headers. 


F the immense advance which the art of criti- 
cism has made in England since Johnson 

wrote his “‘ Lives of the Poets” a very good exam- 
ple is furnished by the little book on Dryden which 
Mr. George Saintsbury has contributed to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s series of “ English Men of Letters.” With all 
his robust common sense, wide knowledge, and vig- 
orous force of expression, it must be admitted that 
Dr. Johnson was conspicuously deficient in that 
faculty of appreciation which is now rightly regarded 
as essential to the higher order of criticism ; and it 
is precisely this delicately discriminating balance of 
judgment that is most prominent in the work of such 
critics as Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Henry James, Jr. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s little book consists almost exclusively of 
interpretive and comparative criticism, and, as Dry- 
den exercised a profound influence upon the form 
and vocabulary of English poetry, and still more, 
perhaps, upon English prose, students of the lan- 


guage will find it peculiarly instructive, while it is 
not without interest for the general reader. One 
reason, doubtless, why Mr. Saintsbury’s work took its 
present shape is the fact that there are absolutely no 
materials from which even a brief biography of Dry- 
den can be constructed. Our knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s life, proverbially meager as it is, very nearly 
equals what is authentically known of the life of 
Dryden. “It is astonishing,” says Mr. Saintsbury, 
‘‘when one comes to examine the matter, how vague 
and shadowy our personal knowledge of Dryden is. 
A handful of anecdotes, many of them undated and 
unauthenticated except at third or fourth hand, fur- 
nish us with almost all that we do know. That he 
was fond of fishing, and prided himself upon being 
a better fisherman than Durfey ; that he took a good 
deal of snuff; and that he did not drink much until 
Addison, in the last years of his life, induced him to 
do so, almost exhausts the list of such traits which 
are recorded of him by others.” On its biographical 
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side, indeed, Mr. Saintsbury’s work is destructive 
rather than constructive ; for most of the oft-repeated 
gossip (about Dryden’s domestic relations, for ex- 
ample) he, following in the footsteps of patient Ma- 
lone, completely discredits. On the critical side, he 
is much more full and satisfactory ; and his general 
estimate of Dryden in the concluding chapter is 
temperate, reasoned, and convincing, ‘‘ He may in 
no one branch have attained the entire and flawless 
perfection which distinguishes Pope as far as he 
goes ; but the range of Dryden is to the range of 
Pope as that of a forest to a shrubbery, and in this 
case priority is everything, and the priority is on the 
side of Dryden. He is not our greatest poet ; far 
from it. But there is one point in which the super- 
lative may safely be applied to him. Considering 
what he started with, what he accomplished, and 
what advantages he left to his successors, he must be 
pronounced, without exception, the greatest crafts- 
man in English letters, and as such he ought to be 
regarded with peculiar veneration. by all who, in 
however humble a capacity, are connected with the 
craft.” 


IN attempting to estimate and discriminate the 
relative position of Dryden among English men of 
letters, Mr. Saintsbury makes an acute and sugges- 
tive indirect commentary upon Mr, Arnold’s now 
famous definition of poetry as ‘‘ criticism of life.” 
‘So long,” he says, ‘fas any one holds a definition 
of poetry which regards it wholly or chiefly from the 
point of view of its subject-matter, wide differences 
are unavoidable. But, if we hold what I venture to 
think is the only catholic faith with regard to it, that 
it consists not in a selection of subjects, but in a 
method of treatment, then it seems to me that all 
difficulty vanishes. We get out of the hopeless and 
sterile controversies as to whether Shelley was a 
greater poet than Dryden, or Dryden a greater poet 
than Shelley. For my part, I yield to no man living 
in rational admiration for either, but I decline alto- 
gether to assign marks to each in a competitive ex- 
amination, There are, as it seems to me, many 
mansions in poetry, and the great poets live apart in 
them. What constitutes a great poet is supremacy 
in his own line of poetical expression. Such su- 
premacy must of course be shown in work of suffi- 
cient bulk and variety, on the principle that one 
swallow does not make a summer. We can not call 
Lovelace a great poet, or Barnabe Barnes ; perhaps 
we can not give the name to Collins or to Gray. 
We must be satisfied that the poet has his faculty of 
expression well at command, not merely that it some- 
times visits him in a casual manner; and we must 
know that he can apply it in a sufficient number of 
ways. But when we see that he can, under these 
conditions, exhibit pretty constantly the poetical 
differentia, the power of making the common un- 
common by the use of articulate language in metri- 
cal arrangement so as to excite indefinite suggestions 
of beauty, then he must be acknowledged a master.” 
The moment, he adds, the critic tries to go further, 
and to range his great poets in order of merit, he 


will almost certainly fail ; he can not count up the 
beauties in one, and then the beauties in the other, 
and strike the balance accordingly. If he attempts 
to do this, he “ quits the assistance of a plain and 
catholic theory of poetry, and develops all sorts of 
private judgments, and not improbably private 
crotchets.” What he then says will simply amount 
to this: ‘‘ The ideas which this poet works on are 
more congenial to his ideas than the ideas which 
that poet works on; the dialect of one is softer to 
his ear than the dialect of another; very frequently 
some characteristic which has not the remotest con- 
nection with his poetical merits or demerits makes 
the scale turn.” 


WHATEVER of pleasure, there may be for the 
recipient in unmeasured and unqualified homage, 
Victor Hugo may be said to have enjoyed to the 
full. A classic in his own lifetime, he has for nearly 
two generations beheld himself the object of the 
sort of apotheosis which is commonly reserved for 
the “immortal dead” ; and posterity will hardly be 
able to surpass his contemporaries in the amount of 
incense offered at his shrine. As a whiff of this in- 
cense, rather than as a serious attempt at realistic 
portraiture, we must regard the little book on “ Vic- 
tor Hugo; His Life and Works,” which Mrs. 
Frances A. Shaw has translated for us from the 
French of Alfred Barbou. The key-note of the 
book is the following sentence quoted approvingly 
from Théophile Gautier, who is said to have given 
utterance to it on his death-bed to some one who 
imagined that he had criticised a work of the mas- 
ter: “If I were so unhappy as to believe that a 
line of Victor Hugo’s could be bad, I should not 
dare to confess it to myself, all alone, in the cellar, 
without a candle!” With such an illustrious exam- 
ple before him, it is no wonder that M. Barbou 
rhapsodizes on every occasion, appropriate or other- 
wise ; and the reader has to reconcile himself to an 
almost continuous: succession of such passages as 
this: ‘‘Since then ever-increasing success has fol- 
lowed it [‘ Hernani’]. To-day it is with profound 
admiration, with emotions almost sacred, that we go 
to hear this drama, where Castilian honor appears in 
its true light—noble, chivalrous, and worthy the imi- 
tation of all generous souls. The more we meditate 
upon works of real genius, the more imposing and 
resplendent do they appear. But distance lends en- 
chantment. The works of Victor Hugo are too re- 
cent to be estimated at their full value. Time will 
give them their true consecration.” The little book 
is not without value, of course, for one can detach 
from it the salient facts and incidents of Victor 
Hugo’s life; but, on the whole, it affords a striking 
confirmation of M. Taine’s remark that the French 
are utterly destitute of the faculty that produces 
good personal biography. 


THE biography of Carlyle, by William Howie 
Wylie (published in London by Marshall, Japp & 
Co.), shows the effects of hasty compilation, and 1s 
under the serious disadvantage of having been com- 
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pleted before the appearance of the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences’”’; but it brings together, from newspapers 
and similar sources, a good many interesting and 
forgotten facts, and contains, besides, a goodly num- 
ber of characteristic anecdotes. 
tion of Carlyle’s personal appearance is worth repro- 
ducing, perhaps: ‘‘It was,” he says, “in one of the 
opening years of the last decade of his life that we 
enjoyed the privilege of first meeting Carlyle. On 
entering that presence, in the drawing-room up- 
stairs, where he sat reading a newly-issued number 
of the ‘Quarterly,’ the feeling, we are free to con- 
fess, was one of almost pained surprise. It was hard 
to realize that this could indeed be Thomas Carlyle. 
Not because he was so much more feeble in his 
physical aspect than we had expected to find him, 
with one shoulder so much raised as to amount to a 
deformity, but because that aspect was likewise so 
very homely, the air so rustic and peasant-like, not 
to say uncouth. When, some.time afterward, we 
opened the newly-published ‘ Memoirs of George 
Ticknor,’ we could understand how it came to pass 
that the dandiacal person from Boston who met 
Carlyle upward of forty years ago, when he was 
known merely as a contributor to the magazines and 
reviews, described him in his journal as ‘a vulgar- 
looking little man.’ That was, beyond question, 
the impression any person, taking a merely superficial 


look, would have carried away. What we saw was. 


simply such a face and form as we had come across 
hundreds of times in the glens and moorlands of 
western Scotland—mending a feal-dike, seeing to 
the sheep, or hoeing potatoes in a cottage kailyard 
by the roadside. Met with in any one of these posi- 
tions, he would have seemed in his natural place; 
only a keen inspection could have suggested the 
suspicion to any passer-by that there was something 
out of or beyond the ordinary run of peasants in this 
man. Surely no other cultured Scotchman ever went 
through the world with so little change of the ex- 
ternal appearance and air that he had before leaving 
the cottage of his birth.” 


IN a review in the ‘“‘ Academy,” of a collection 
of literary essays by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
Mr. George Saintsbury makes a vigorous protest 
against what he regards as the vicious tendency in 
modern criticism to confuse the distinction between 
prose and poetry. Mr. Hodgson, in his own defini- 
tion of poetry, avowedly excludes meter, that so 
““prose may become in certain cases admissible into 
poetry.” Commenting upon this, Mr. Saintsbury 
observes: “Mr. Hodgson will not take it illif we 
say that at the outset we object to any definition of 
A which is framed to allow the admission of Not- 
A. Both prose and poetry, if he likes, have rhythm, 
but the differentia of poetical rhythm is that it is 
metrical, of prose rhythm that it is not. Metrical 
prose is bastard prose; unmetrical poetry is not 
poetry at all. If we have seemed to lay this down 
too dogmatically we shall excuse ourselves by saying 
that it is impossible to be too dogmatic on the point, 
because from loose language on it all heresies flow. 


Mr. Wylie’s descrip-> 


... It is rather to be regretted,” he thinks, “that 
Mr. Hodgson’s essay on this point did not get itself 
published separately, because it might very likely in 
that case have provoked a regular reply from some 
one who believes, as we believe most firmly, that 
without meter (that is to say, without quantity, natu- 
ral or artificial) there is no poetry, nor ever will be 
in secula seculorum,” 


COMMENTING upon the letters on some of Shake- 
speare’s female characters, by Helen Faucit (Lady 
Martin), which have been reproduced in the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal,” a writer in the London ‘“ Academy ” says: 
“We trust that these studies of Lady Martin will 
be continued, and that her admirable Rosalind may 
not be forgotten. It is evident from her criticism of 
the characters of Hamlet and Othello that if Shake- 
speare were rewritten by a woman the chief person- 
ages would be not precisely what they are; but we 
rejoice to be instructed as to how things and persons 
look when seen through eyes of genius which are 
also a woman’s eyes. We guess at truths thereby 
which concern a greater theme than even the plays 
of Shakespeare.” 


THAT Professor Robertson Smith has neither 
been intimidated nor suppressed by the condemna- 
tion for heresy passed upon him by the Presbytery 
of his Church, is shown by a series of lectures which 
he delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow during the 
past winter, and which are now collected into a vol- 
ume under the title of ‘‘ The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church.” The audiences were of a popular 
character, and the aim of the lecturer was “‘ to lay be- 
fore them an outline of the problems, the methods, 
and the results of Old Testament criticism,” and to 
prove that modern Biblical science is “ not the repul- 
sive and unreal thing which it is often represented to 
be,” but that it is “ the legitimate interpretation of his- 
torical facts.” The lectures are printed mainly from 
short-hand reports taken in Glasgow, and subsequent- 
ly revised by Professor Smith ; and they do not pre- 
tend to meet the requirements of scholars or of mi- 
nute textual criticism. ‘I have striven,” says the 
author, “to make my exposition essentially popular 
in the legitimate sense of that word—that is, to pre- 
sent a continuous argument, resting at every point 
on valid historical evidence, and so framed that it. 
can be followed by the ordinary English reader who 
is familiar with the Bible and accustomed to con- 
secutive thought.” For those who may desire to 


. penetrate more deeply into the subject, a number of 


notes have been appended, which complete and 11- 
lustrate the details of the argument, and supply 
hints for further study ; but one discovers very early 
in the book that Professor Smith does not confound 
the “ popular” with the “ superficial,” and his expo- 
sition is sufficiently buttressed with facts and refer- 
ences to meet all the demands of the ordinary reader. 
In scope, the lectures cover all the more prominent 
and suggestive questions that have been raised by 
the historical and critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment, particular attention being given to the history 
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of the Canon (or Bible as we now have it), and to 
_ the circumstances under which the various modern 
versions or translations of it have been made. More 
interest, perhaps, will be felt in the last two lectures 
on the Pentateuch, because it was for the conclu- 
sions propounded in these that the author was tried 
and condemned ; but all the lectures hang together, 
and form parts of one continuous exposition. The 
Iectures have been reprinted here by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THE two large, sumptuous, illustrated volumes of 
Longfellow’s poems, now completed, form, indeed, a 
superb monument to the poet’s genius, and a monu- 
ment such as has been erected to no other poet, ex- 
cepting Dante in Doré’s famous work. In fact, a 
work of this kind has only been possible within re- 
cent years, and so far has been attempted only in 
France and the United States. It was France that 
first began the issue of magnificent editions of fa- 
mous books with rich and abundant illustrations. 
Doré’s Bible and Doré’s Dante are world-famous ; 
but other works have been issued in France less 
known, yet only a little less sumptuous in style and 
admirable in illustration. In the United States, 
“ Picturesque America” was the first attempt to 
treat a large subject with great fullness pictorially ; 
this was followed by “ Picturesque Europe”; then 
came the illustrated Longfellow, of which we are 
now speaking. No doubt this was inspired by 
“ Picturesque America ” and its companion, different 
as it is in character. This, however, is of no mo- 
ment. It was a very bold and ambitious thing to 
do, more daring and difficult than readers generally 
suppose, for the great cost of truly superior engrav- 
ings is little suspected by those who casually turn 
them over; and the work reflects a great deal of glory 
upon its projectors, publishers, artists, and the coun- 
try generally. The volumes contain over six hun- 
dred engravings, all of them from original drawings 
by well-known artists, and all engraved with artis- 
tic skill. Some, of course, are better than others; 
some, indeed, are fairly works of genius, and we do 
not know that any subject is not, at least, reputable. 
One would naturally expect to find here drawings 
from well-known artists on wood—Reinhart, Fred- 
ericks, Gibson, Darley, Waud, Shepard, Schell, and 
others—but it is gratifying to see how many painters 
have contributed to the volumes. There are drawings 
by Eastman Johnson and Boughton, Colman and 
Thomas Moran, Swain Gifford and Sanford Gifford, 
Whittredge and Homer Martin, Shirlaw and Dielman, 
Bellows and Smillie, Low and Wood, and the draw- 
ings from these gentlemen add greatly to the variety 
and thereby to the interest and charm of the work. 
The list of engravers includes pretty nearly every 
name of reputation, but special mention is due to 
Mr. A. V.S. Anthony, himself one of the best of our 
artists of the graver, under whose superintendence 
the drawings and engravings were made ; for obvi- 
ously it is only by intelligent direction that a work 
of the scope and magnitude of this can be brought 
to successful completion. The printing is exquisite ; 
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the paper and all the appointments excellent, mak- 
ing the work mechanically up to the highest mark, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 
The work is sold solely by subscription. 


As the initial volume of a series of popular hand- 
books on “‘ English Philosophers,” Professor W. H. 
S. Monck, of the University of Dublin, has written 
a brief sketch of Sir William Hamilton, which con- 
tains the best exposition of the Hamiltonian doctrine 
and method that we have seen. One particularly 
valuable feature of the little book is a ‘‘ Glossary of 
Philosophical Terms,” in which are explained those 
technicalities which, being in general but imper- 
fectly understood by the reader, cause the perusal 
of metaphysical treatises to be the most barren of 
intellectual exercises. For example, how useful it 
is, in view of the numerous senses in which the word 
is employed by different writers, to find the follow- 
ing explanation of what Hamilton means when he 
uses the word consciousness: “ A general designa- 
tion for all the mental states that we can become 
cognizant of, when considered in relation to the mind 
that knows them. It includes the three sub-classes, 
Cognitions, Feelings, and Conations. When we are 
aware of the presence of any state of mind, we are 
said to be conscious of it. But Hamilton extends 
the meaning of the term consciousness to include 
everything that we know with the same directness 
and immediateness as our mental states; and, as he 
believes that certain states of matter are perceived 
as directly and immediately as our pleasures and 
pains, he maintains that we are conscious of these 
states of matter as well as of states of mind.” Simi- 
lar concise and helpful definitions are given of “ Ab- 
solute,” ‘‘ Cognition,” the ‘‘ Conditioned,” the ‘* Ex- 
cluded Middle,” and other essential points of the 
Hamiltonian terminology ; and their utility, of course, 
is not confined to the treatises in connection with 
which they appear. 


ANOTHER outcome of the controversy between the 
houses of Harper and Scribner are rival cheap editions 
of several other popular books. The Messrs. Harper 
have issued a cheap cloth edition of Froude’s ‘‘ Czsar,” 
and also republished it in their Franklin Square Library ; 
while the Messrs. Scribner make a cheap cloth edition in 
uniform style with their popular edition of Froude’s 
‘* History of England.” Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Christian In- 
stitutions” is also greatly cheapened by competing edi- 
tions ; and the Messrs. Harper, besides reproducing the 
‘* Memoirs of Prince Metternich” in their Franklin Square 
Library, also publish it in two volumes, r2mo, at a 
popular price.—Still another important work issued in 
cheap style by the Harpers is Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Life 
of George IV,” which, besides appearing in the Franklin 
Square Library, is issued in a thick r2mo volume bound 
in cloth.—In addition to those mentioned above, recent 
issues in the Franklin Square Library are ‘‘ From Exile,” 
a novel, by James Payn; ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield : a Study,” 
by Georg Brandes, translated by Mrs. George Sturge ; 
‘“Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his Books; illustrated 
by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, and Anecdotes 
of Himself and his Friends,” by William Howlie Wylie, 
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referred to in a previous paragraph; ‘‘ The Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
Mariner ;’’ and ‘‘ My Son,” a novel, by E, Lynn Linton. 

Very tasteful and serviceable are the two initial vol- 
umes of ‘‘Appletons’ Home Books,” a series of new 
hand-volumes at a low price, devoted to all subjects per- 
taining to home and the household. The first volume, 
on ‘Building a Home,” is by A. F. Oakey, and deals 
with such topics as site, drainage, water, house-plans, 
economy, construction, etc. The second volume is by 
Ella Rodman Church, and tells ‘‘How to Furnish a 
Home.” Both books are serviceably and attractively 
illustrated.—Mr. Kerr Boyce Tupper has compiled a 
volume of extracts from the sermons and other writings 
of the late Frederick W. Robertson, entitled ‘‘ Robert- 
son’s Living Thoughts: a Thesaurus ” (Chicago: S, C. 
Griggs), with an introduction by Professor William C, 
Richards, Ph. D.—‘‘ His Little Mother and other Tales 
and Sketches,” by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” is published by the Harpers in library cloth style, 
and also in their Franklin Square Library.—The same 
publishers issue ‘‘ The History of a Mountain,” by Elisée 
Reclus, translated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie, and beautifully illustrated by L. Bennett.— 
From the Messrs. Putnam (whose removal to new quar- 
ters in West Twenty-third Street is perhaps worth record- 
ing) we have ‘‘ Literary Art : a Conversation between a 
Painter, a Poet, and.a Philosopher,” by John Albee.— 
The second volume of Cassell’s Popular Library is ‘‘ The 
Scotch Covenanters,” by James Taylor, D. D., F. A. S. 
E.—A neat little book with the imprint of Roberts Broth- 
ers contains ‘‘ The Statues in the Block and other Poems,” 
by John Boyle O'Reilly. 

A valuable contribution to American history is Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
Colonies in America ” (Harpers), the object of which is 
to describe ‘‘ who and what the people were who fought 
the war for independence and founded the United States.” 
—A sort of avant courier of the copious Carlylean bio- 
graphical literature is Henry J. Nicoll’s '‘ Thomas Car- 
lyle,” published in Edinburgh by Macniven & Wallace. 
—‘' Rabbi Jeshua: an Eastern Story” (Holt), is a me- 
moir on the life of Christ, written from a secular and anti- 
supernatural point of view.—Beside this may be placed 
“The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewish Skeptic,” 
by James Freeman Clarke (Lee & Shepard), showing 
Jesus ‘‘as he would appear to the various classes around 
him.’’—Another book belonging, perhaps, in the same 
category, is ‘* Messiah, the Prince ; or the Mediatorial Do- 
minion of Jesus Christ,” by William Symington, D. D., 
with a memoir of the author, by his sons (New York: 
T. Nelson & Sons).—Two additional volumes of the 
Rev. Henry Cowles’s notes on the New Testament have 
been issued by the Appletons. One volume comprises 
Matthew and Mark, and the other is entitled ‘‘ Luke: 
Gospel History and Acts of the Apostles”; and both 
contain a copious array of notes, critical, explanatory, 
and practical, designed for both pastors and people.— 
Under the title of ‘* Faith and Freedom,” G. H. Ellis 
(Boston) has collected twenty - three sermons preached 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke between the years 1870 
and 1880.—The same publisher issues a collection of 
eight sermons by Rev. M. J. Savage, entitled ‘‘ Belief in 
God: an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic 
Problems.’”’ Comprised in the volume is ‘‘ An Address 
on the Intellectual Basis of Faith,” by W. H, Savage.— 
‘The Mythe of Life,” four sermons, with an introduc- 
tion on the social mission of the Church, by C. W. Stubbs, 
is published by Macmillan & Co. 

Prominent among the scientific books of the month. 
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is ‘‘The Cat: an Introduction to the Study of Back- 
boned Animals, especially Mammals,” by St. George 
Mivart (Scribners).—Of not inferior interest is the second 
series of ‘‘ Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects,” by 


H. Helmholtz, translated by E. Atkinson.—The same 


publishers (Appletons) have just issued, as the thirty- 
second volume of their International Scientific Series, a 
treatise on the ‘‘ General Physiology of Muscles and 
Nerves,” by Dr. J. Rosenthal, Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Erlangen, illustrated with seventy- 
five woodcuts.—A little treatise on ‘‘ The Telescope,” 
by Thomas Nolan (New York: D. Van Nostrand) con- 
tains a discussion of the elementary optical principles 
involved in the construction of refracting and reflecting 
telescopes.—More practical in character is ‘*‘ Mental Cul- 
ture and Training of Children,” by Pye H. Chévasse 
(Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston) ; also ‘* What 
every Mother should Know ” (Philadelphia: Presley 


Blakiston) ; and ‘‘ How we Feed the Baby, to make 


her Healthy and Happy ; with Health Hints,” by C. E. 
Page, M. D. (New York: Fowler & Wells). 

Professor George Rawlinson’s valuable little mono- 
graph on ‘‘ The Origin of Nations” is republished here 
by the Scribners ; who also publish ‘‘ Turkish Life in 
War-Time,” by Henry O. Dwight.—Miss M. E. Thal- 
heimer’s ‘‘ Eclectic History of the United States ” (Cin- 
cinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) is compendious in 
character and designed for school uses.—From the sec- 
ond English edition the Messrs. Holt reprint a handy 
little treatise on ‘‘ The Art of Furnishing on Rational 
and /Esthetic Principles,” by H. J. Cooper.—A new and 


carefully revised edition of Eastlake’s ‘‘ Hints on House- — 


hold Taste,” is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 


Irom the same publishers we have ‘‘ Pepacton,” a series — 


of essays by John Burroughs, and ‘‘ Giorgio and other. 
Poems,” by Stuart Sterne.—An interesting book on a 
much-discussed topic is ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge in 1880,” by J. G. Fitch 
(Macmillan).—No. 3 in the ‘* Publications of the Civil- 
Service Reform Association” (Putnams) is ‘' The 
‘Spoils’ System and Civil-Service Reform in the Cus- 


tom-House and Post-Office at New York,” by Dorman 


B. Eaton. 
Among novels the most noteworthy, perhaps, is *¢A 
Fair Barbarian,” by Frances Hodgson-Burnett, which 


appears with the imprint of J. R. Osgood & Co., who — 
also publish ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” as the initial — 
volume of their ‘‘ Round Robin Series.”—A new issuein ~ 
the ‘‘ No-Name Series”? (Roberts) is ‘‘ The Tsar’s Win- i ( 
dow.”—From the same publishers we have ‘‘ By the _ 


Tiber,” a story by the author of ‘Signor Monaldini’s — 2 


Niece.’”»—‘' Dorothy’s Daughters,” by Emma Marshall 


(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), is designed as home 


reading for girls.—Somewhat more didactic in purpose 


ei 


is ‘‘A Prodigious Fool,” by John Calvin Wallis (Lip- 
pincotts).— The second American novel accepted for _ 


Holt’s Leisure-Hour Series is ‘‘ A Lazy Man’s Work,” — 


by Frances Campbell Sparhawk.—To the same series 


have been added reissues of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 


ford’s well-known novels ‘‘ Azarian” and ‘‘ The Amber 
Gods.”—‘‘ Peace Pelican,” by Julie P. Smith, is pub- 


lished by G. W. Carleton & Co. (New York),.—‘‘ Knights 


of To-Day”’ is the title of a collection of stories of love 


and science by Charles Barnard (Scribners). — ‘‘ The 
Sword of Damocles” is a story of New York life by © 






Anna Katharine Green, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth — 


Case ;” and a new volume of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nov- 





els” is ‘‘Mr, Perkins’ Daughter,” by the Marchioness — 
Both these latter are from the press cf 


Clara Lauza. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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